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PART  I— THE  WESTERN  FRONT 


CHAPTER    I 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  AN  OFFENSIVE 

DURING  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  of  1914-15,  the  fighting 
along  the  western  front  had  been  ahnost  constant,  but  had 
resulted  in  little  that  either  side  could  justly  assert  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. The  rigors  inevitable  in  such  a  mode  of  warfare  had  be- 
come almost  beyond  human  endurance,  and  commanders  on  both 
sides  looked  forward  to  a  more  active  campaign. 

An  immense  amount  of  ammunition  had  been  stored  by  the 
French  in  and  around  Perthes  in  anticipation  of  a  forward 
movement ;  and,  by  the  second  week  of  February,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  m^i  of  the  French  army  had  been  assembled  near  that 
place.  They  were  opposite  a  section  of  the  Grerman  trenches 
which  was  about  twelve  miles  long,  extending  from  ViUe-sur- 
Tourbe  in  the  Argonne  to  the  village  of  Souain.  Early  in  the  year 
this  section  had  heeai  held  by  only  two  divisions  of  Rhinelanders. 
These  two  divisions  had  suffered  severely  from  the  heavy  gun 
fire  which  the  French  had  directed  against  them  by  means  of  the 
successful  work  of  the  French  aviators.  The  French  infantry 
also  had  done  effective  work  in  the  short  rush  which  they  had 
been  making,  gaining  on  an  average  about  twelve  yards  a  day. 
Following  the  concentration  of  French  troops,  the  German  com- 
manders brought  up  reenforcements  to  the  number  of  80,000. 
Some  of  these  were  taken  from  La  Bass^,  and  others  from  a  con- 
tingent which  had  been  intended  for  a  northern  offensive  move- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  chalk  formation  of  the  soil  in  this  section  of  the 
front,  the  excessive  moisture  of  this  season  of  the  year  drained 
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10  THE   STORY    OF   THE   GREAT  WAR 

rapidly,  leaving  exposed  an  undulating  section  on  which  were 
small  forests  of  fir  trees.  The  nature  of  the  ground  made  it  an 
easy  matter  to  move  troops  even  in  winter.  General  Joff re  took 
advantage  of  this  fact,  and  assembled  a  quarter  of  a  million  men 
against  the  German  lines  in  Champagne.  This  caused  the  Ger- 
man commanders  to  mass  troops  just  in  front  of  Perthes.  The 
concentration  continued  until  there  were  220,000  German  sol- 
diers packed  there  in  close  formation.  The  French  attacked,  and 
quickly  a  rain  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  shells  fell  upon 
the  Germans. 

The  Germans  sought  to  reply  by  bringing  up  twenty-two  bat- 
teries of  heavy  guns  and  sixty-four  field  batteries ;  but  the  French 
gunners  kept  command  of  the  field.  In  the  twenty  days'  battle — 
from  February  16  to  March  7,  1915— the  French  won  scarcely  a 
mile  of  ground ;  but  they  found  and  buried  10,000  German  dead. 
The  French  staff  estimated  that  60,000  German  soldiers  had  been 
put  out  of  action.  The  German  staff  admitted  they  had  lost  more 
men  in  this  action  than  in  the  campaign  in  East  Prussia  against 
the  Russians,  where  fourteen  German  army  corps  were  engaged. 
The  French  lost  less  than  10,000  men. 

In  the  last  week  of  February,  1915,  it  had  been  learned  by 
General  Joff  re  that  General  von  Falkenhayn  of  the  German  forces 
had  withdrawn  from  Neuve  Chapelle,  and  the  section  north  of 
La  BassSe  six  batteries  of  field  artillery,  six  battalions  of  the 
Prussian  Guard,  and  two  heavy  batteries  of  the  Prussian  Guard. 
These  had  been  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  sup- 
posed French  advance  at  Perthes,  as  already  narrated.  Hence 
it  was  known  that  the  English,  in  command  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
at  Neuve  Chapelle,  were  opposed  by  a  thin  line  of  German  troops 
who  were  making  a  demonstration  of  force  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  the  weakness  of  their  line. 

The  British  officers  in  the  region  of  Neuve  Chapelle  received 
complete  instructions  on  March  8, 1915,  in  regard  to  an  offensive 
which  they  were  to  start  on  the  10th.  These  instructions  were 
supplemental  to  a  communication  which  had  been  sent  on  Febru- 
ary 19  by  the  British  commander  in  chief  to  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  the 
commander  of  the  First  Army.    Neuve  Chapelle  was  to  be  the 
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12  THE    STORY    OF   THE    GREAT   WAR 

immediate  objective  of  the  prospective  engagement.  This  place  is 
about  four  miles  north  of  La  Bass^  at  the  junction  of  main  roads, 
one  leading  southward  to  La  Bass6e,  and  another  from  Bethune 
on  the  west  to  Armenti^res  on  the  northeast.  It  is  about  eleven 
miles  west  of  Lille.  These  roads  formed  an  irregular  diamond- 
shaped  figure  with  the  village  at  the  apex  of  the  eastern  sides, 
along  which  the  German  troops  were  stationed.  The  British  held 
the  western  sides  of  this  figure. 

The  land  in  this  part  of  France  is  marshy  and  crossed  by 
dykes ;  but,  to  the  eastward,  the  ground  rises  slowly  to  a  ridge,  on 
the  western  border  of  which  are  two  spurs.  Aubers  is  at  the 
apex  of  one ;  and  lilies  at  the  apex  of  the  other.  Both  of  these 
villages  were  held  by  the  Germans.  The  ridge  extends  north- 
east, beyond  the  junction  of  the  spurs,  from  Foumes  to  within 
two  miles  southwest  of  Lille.  Along  the  ridge  is  the  road  to 
Lille,  Roubaix,  and  Tourcoing,  all  of  which  are  among  the  chief 
manufacturing  towns  of  France.  The  occupation  of  the  ridge 
was  a  necessary  step  to  the  taking  of  Lille ;  and  Neuve  Chapelle 
was  at  the  gateway  to  the  ridge.  If  the  Allies  could  take  lille 
they  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  move  against  their  enemy  be- 
tween that  point  and  the  sea. 

The  River  Des  Layes  runs  behind  Neuve  Chapelle  to  the  south- 
east ;  and,  behind  tiie  river,  a  half  mile  from  the  straggling  vil- 
lage, is  a  wood  known  as  the  Bois  du  Biez.  Almost  at  right 
angles  to  the  river,  on  the  west,  the  main  road  from  Estaires  to 
La  Bassee  skirts  Neuve  Chapelle.  There  is  a  triangle  of  roads 
north  of  the  village  where  there  were  a  few  large  houses  with 
walls,  gardens,  and  orchards.  At  this  point  the  Germans  had 
fortified  themselves  to  flank  the  approaches  to  the  village  from 
that  section.  These  trenches  were  only  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  those  of  the  British.  The  Germans  had  machine  guns  at  a 
bridge  over  the  river;  and  they  had  another  post  established  a 
little  farther  up  at  the  Pietre  mill.  Farther  down  the  stream, 
where  the  road  into  the  village  joins  the  maiii  road  to  La  Bassee, 
the  Germans  had  fortified  a  group  of  ruined  buildings  which  was 
known  as  Port  Arthur.  From  there  was  a  great  network  of 
trenches  which  extended  northwestward  to  the  Pietre  mill.  There 
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were  afao  Ciwman  troops  m  ttie  Sflu  du  fijez,  jmd  in  the  ruined 
houses  aloQgr  the  horier  of  iiie  i;ro«L 

ilie  German  trendies  'were  m  enDeHent  positions,  int  i^ere  ^ei>- 
copied  %y  «nly  a  oompacstively  few  soldiers;  it  was  tiie  GerButa 
Iilaai  to  lasep  lai^e  bodies  of  troops  in  reserve,  so  that  they  loi^ri; 
be  sent  to  any  section  where  the  need  seemed  most  liksdy.  Th^ 
have  asserted  they  had  only  four  iiaittaliaiis  in  Ae  fronrt  Jtme  iifire ; 
bat  that  statement  is  denied  Jpy  the  British. 

The  British  plan  of  attack  embraced  a  heavy  bombardment  to 
^temoralize  their  enemy  and  prevent  reenf  cnrcemBBt.  This  was  to 
be  foHowed  by  an  infantry  4iittaok.  ft  was  expected  titad;  the  -Ger- 
mans'wouM  be  snyrised  to  vodi  aa  «9dBHt  it  wovld  bezmposaiUe 
for  tbem  tomake  mvdh  resistanoe.  Units  of  1die  FLrst  Army  weore 
to  make  the  main  attack,  suppotrted  by  ttie  Seoond  Army.  The 
sifpport  inckided  a  drvi«on  of  cavalry.  Amooir  the  large  force  of 
heavy  artillery  f  ^r  Vke  opening  bombardment  were  a  number  of 
Frem^  ^uns  manned  by  Frendi  artillerymen. 


CflAP^fEU    II 
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THREE  hundred  and  fifty  guns  At  diort  range  begEn  a  mofit 
terrific  bombardment  March  10, 1915,  at  7JtO  a.  m.  iii&  mjA 
Hiat  tiiedisc^rges  of  the  artillery  w^as  so  ^equeixt  tint  it  seemed 
as  if  some  gigantic  madiiae  gun  wasin  action.  Sh£a:tiy  after  tiaos 
bombardment  started,  the  German  ttmnches  were  es^vened  lay  « 
great  €k>iid  ^  «mcflce  and  dust  and  ;a  paM  of  gmen  ^dlke  f  ubmb. 
T%e  %Fet  fine  of  German  trenches,  agmnst  wliioh  the  fire  was  di- 
rected, became  great  lAurpeless  furrows  and  craters  filled  with 
13ie  dead  and  4ying. 

Tlds'was  <3ie  condition  aM  along  ti^e  line  except  on  Iteeaiareme 
noi^em  end  where  the  artlHery  fire  was  less  effeofahpe,  owing,  it 
was  «aid,  to  a  lack  of  pitoper  preparation  1^  tbe  firitish  staff. 
l%is  terrific  artillery  fure  was  coatbnied  for  lUrty-jive  minutes; 
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and  then  the  range  was  changed  from  the  first  line  of  German 
trenches  to  the  village  of  Neuve  Chapelle  itself.  Thereupon  the 
British  infantry  advanced  and  made  prisoners  of  the  few  Ger- 
mans left  alive  in  the  first  line.  The  men  found  un wounded  were 
so  dazed  by  the  onslaught  which  the  guns  had  made  upon  their 
position  that  they  offered  no  resistance.  The  bombardment  had 
swept  away  the  wire  entanglements ;  and  the  British  had  only  the 
greasy  mud  with  which  to  contend,  when  they  made  their  dash 
forward. 

Where  the  wire  entanglements  had  been  swept  away,  the 
Second  Lincolnshire  and  the  Berkshire  regiments  were  the  first 
to  reach  the  German  trenches.  These  regiments  then  turned  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  thus  permitted  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles  and 
the  Rifle  Brigade  to  go  on  toward  the  village. 

In  order  to  understand  the  infantry  attack  in  detail  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  manner  in  which  the  British  troops  were  dis- 
tributed before  they  made  their  dash  at  the  ruined  trenches  of 
the  Germans.  Two  brigades  of  the  Eighth  Division,  the  Twenty- 
fifth  to  the  right  and  the  Twenty-third  to  the  left,  were  due  west 
of  Neuve  Chapelle.  On  a  front  a  mile  and  a  half  long  to  the 
south  of  them  was  the  Meerut  Division,  supported  by  the  Lahore 
Division.  The  Garhwal  Brigade  was  on  the  left  and  the  Dehra 
Dun  Brigade  was  on  its  right.  In  the  first  attack  the  Twenty- 
third  dashed  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  village,  the  Twenty- 
fifth  against  the  village  itself ;  and  the  Garhwal  Brigade  charged 
on  the  southwest  comer. 

The  trenches  opposite  the  Twenty-fifth  were  taken  with  prac- 
tically no  fighting.  The  Germans  who  had  manned  them  were 
either  killed  or  too  dazed  to  offer  resistance.  As  has  already 
been  told,  the  Second  Royal  Berkshires  and  the  Second  Lincolns 
took  the  first  line  of  trenches  in  front  of  them,  and  opened  the 
middle  of  their  line  to  permit  the  Second  Rifle  Brigade  and  the 
First  Irish  Rifles  to  dash  on  to  the  village.  The  British  artillery 
range  was  lengthened,  thereby  preventing  the  German  supports 
from  interference  with  the  well-defined  plan  of  the  British. 
Into  the  wrecked  streets  of  Neuve  Chapelle  swung  two  battal- 
ions of  the  Twenty-fifth  Brigade.    The  few  of  their  enemy  who 
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offered  resistance  were  soon  overpowered  —  being  captured  or 

These  men  of  the  Twenly-fifth  Brigade  found  terrible  scenes  of 
destruction*  T%e  yiUage  had  been  knocked  literally  into  a  rubbish 
heap.  Even  the  dead  in  the  village  churchyard  had  been  plowed 
from  their  graves  by  the  terrific  bombardment. 

The  Garfawal  Brigade  captured  the  first  line  of  trendies  on  the 
right,  and  the  Third  Gurkhas,  on  the  southern  outskirts  of  the 
village,  met  the  Rifle  Brigade.  Then  it  dashed  on  to  the  Bois  du 
Biez,  passing  another  rubbish  heap  which  once  had  been  the 
hamlet  known  as  Port  Arthur. 

The  attack  on  the  left,  however,  resulted  less  successfully  for 
the  British  forces.  As  indicated  above,  the  preparation  for  the 
bombardment  at  this  part  of  the  line  had  been  inadequate  tor  the 
purpose  which  the  general  in  command  had  sought  to  achieve. 
Thus  <»i  the  northeast  comer  of  Neuve  Chapelle  the  German 
trenches  and  the  wire  entanglements  in  front  of  than  had  been 
damaged  but  little.  The  Briti^  forces  on  this  part  of  the  line 
inffludwi  the  Second  Devons,  the  Second  West  Yorks,  the  Seeond 
Scottish  Bifles,  and  the  Second  Middlesex,  known  as  the  Twenty- 
third  Brigade.  The  Scottish  Bifles  charged  against  intact  wire 
entanglements  which  halted  tiiem  in  the  range  of  a  murd^ ous 
rifle  and  machine-gun  flre.  With  daring  bravery  the  Scots  soui^t 
to  tear  down  the  wire  with  their  hands;  but  were  forced  to  fall 
back  and  lie  in  the  fire-swept  zone  until  one  company  forced  its 
way  throat  an  opening  and  destroyed  the  barrier.  The  r^- 
ment,  as  a  rsButt  of  this  mishap  to  the  plans  c^  the  commanding 
gmcoral,  tost  its  commander.  Colonel  Bliss,  and  fourteen  other 


Tte  Middlesex,  on  the  ri^^t,  m^  wiUi  the  same  obstractkm 
and  kNst  many  of  its  men  and  officers  while  vrsdUngtor  the 
artillery  to  smash  a  way  throng^  for  them.  This  the 
did  when  word  had  been  carried  back  telUng  of  the  pligkt  of  the 
infantry. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Brigade,  to  the  south,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Germans  north  of  Neuve  QiapeUe.  Then 
tbe  entire  Twenty-third  Brigade  forced  its  way  to  the  orchard 
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northeast  of  the  village,  where  it  met  the  Twenty-fourth  Brigade, 
which  included  the  First  Worcesters,  Second  East  Lancashires, 
First  Sherwood  Foresters,  and  the  Second  Northamptons.  The 
Twenty-fourth  Brigade  had  fought  its  way  through  from  the 
Neuve  Chapelle-Armenti^res  road.  As  soon  as  this  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  British,  their  artillery  proceeded  to  send 
such  a  rain  of  shrapnel  fire  between  the  village  and  the  Germans 
that  a  counterattack  was  quite  impossible.  This  gave  the  victors 
an  opportunity  to  intrench  themselves  practically  at  their  leisure. 
The  plans  of  the  British  commander  had  embraced  a  forward 
movement  when  the  troops  had  reached  this  point,  but  they  had 
not  included  a  means  of  keeping  communication  with  the  various 
units  intact.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  had  been  cut  by 
the  shot  and  shell  of  both  sides ;  and  there  was  no  opportunity  to 
repair  them  until  it  was  too  late  to  take  advantage  of  the  de- 
moralization of  the  Germans.  Moreover,  the  delay  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Brigade  had  so  disarranged  the  plans  of  the  British  that  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  would  not  have  failed  in  part  even  if  the  means 
of  communication  had  not  been  destroyed.  Nevertheless,  Sir 
John  French  wrote :  ''I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  delay  would 
not  have  occurred  had  the  clearly  expressed  orders  of  the  general 
officer  commanding  the  First  Army  been  more  carefully  ob- 
served." 

There  was  also  an  additional  delay  in  bringing  up  the  reserves 
of  the  Fourth  Corps.  Thus  it  was  not  until  3.30  p.  m.  that  three 
brigades  of  the  Seventh  Division,  the  Twentieth,  Twenty-first, 
and  Twenty-second  Brigades  were  in  their  places  on  the  left  of 
the  Twenty-fourth  Brigade.  Then  the  left  moved  southward 
toward  Aubers.  At  the  same  time  the  Indian  Corps,  composed  of 
the  Garhwal  Brigade  and  the  Dehra  Dun  Brigade,  forced  its 
way  through  the  Bois  du  Biez  toward  the  ridge.  Strong  opposi- 
tion was  met  with  to  such  an  extent,  however,  that  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Garhwals  and  the  Second  Leicesters  suffered  severe  losses 
on  reaching  a  German  position  which  had  practically  escaped  the 
heavy  artillery  fire.  A  German  outpost  at  the  bridge  held  the 
Dehra  Dun  Brigade,  which  was  supported  by  the  Jullundur 
Brigade  of  the  Lahore  Division,  in  its  attack  farther  to  the  south 
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on  the  line  of  the  River  Des  Layes.  The  First  Brigade  of  the 
First  Corps  was  rushed  forward  by  Sir  Douglas  Haig ;  but  it  was 
dark  before  these  troops  arrived.  Another  fortified  bridge, 
farther  to  the  left,  checked  the  Twenty-fifth  Brigade;  and  ma- 
chine-gun fire  stopped  the  Twenty-fourth  Brigade,  this  fire  being 
from  the  German  troops  at  the  crossroads  northwest  of  Pietre 
village.  The  Seventh  Division  was  held  by  the  line  of  the  Des 
Layes,  and  the  defense  of  the  Pietre  mill. 

By  evening  the  British  had  gone  forward  as  far  as  their  artil- 
lery fire  had  been  effective ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  for  them 
to  stop  to  strengthen  the  new  line  which  they  had  estab- 
lished. They  had  won  Neuve  Chapelle.  They  had  advanced 
a  mile.  They  had  straightened  their  line,  but  they  could  go 
no  farther. 

On  the  following  day,  March  11, 1915,  the  British  artillery  was 
directed  against  tilie  Bois  du  Biez  and  the  trenches  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Pietre.  The  Germans,  however,  had  recovered  from 
the  surprise  of  the  great  bombardment,  and  they  made  several 
counterattacks.  Little  progress  was  made  on  that  day  by  either 
side.  On  that  night,  March  11,  the  Bavarian  and  Saxon  reserves 
arrived  from  Tourcoing,  and  on  the  morning  of  March  12  the 
counterattack  extended  along  the  British  front.  Because  of  the 
heavy  mist,  and  the  lack  of  proper  communications,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  British  artillery  to  do  much  damage.  The  de- 
fense of  the  bridges  across  the  Des  Layes  kept  the  British  forces 
from  the  ridges  and  the  capture  of  Aubers.  The  best  that  the 
British  seemed  to  be  able  to  do  was  to  prevent  the  German 
counterattack  from  being  successful. 

An  attempt  to  use  the  British  cavalry  was  unsuccessful  on 
March  12.  The  Second  Cavalry  Division,  in  command  of  Gen- 
eral Hubert  Gough,  with  a  brigade  of  the  North  Midland  Divi- 
sion, was  ordered  to  support  the  infantry  offensive,  it  being 
believed  that  the  cavalry  might  penetrate  the  German  lines. 
When  the  Fifth  Cavalry  Brigade,  under  command  of  Sir  Philip 
Chetwode,  arrived  in  the  Rue  Bacquerot  at  4  p.  m.,  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  reported  the  German  positions  intact,  and  the 
cavalry  retired  to  Estaires. 
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The  attack  of  the  Seventh  Division  against  the  Pietre  Fort 
continued  all  the  day  of  March  12,  as  did  the  attempt  to  take 
the  Des  Liayes  bridges  from  the  Germans,  who  were  valiantly 
defending  their  second  line  of  trenches  in  the  Bois  du  Biez.  Prob- 
ably the  fiercest  fighting  of  that  day  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Brigade,  composed  of  the  First  Grenadiers,  the  Second  Scots 
Guards,  the  Second  Border  Regiment,  and  the  Second  Gordons, 
with  the  Sixth  Gordons,  a  Territorial  battalion.  This  brigade 
fought  valiantly  around  Pietre  Mill.  Position  after  position  was 
taken  by  them,  but  their  efforts  could  not  remain  effective  with- 
out the  aid  of  artillery,  which  was  lacking.  The  Second  Rifle 
Brigade  carried  a  section  of  the  German  trenches  farther  south 
that  afternoon,  but  an  enfilading  fire  drove  the  British  back  to 
their  former  position. 

It  was  evident  by  the  night  of  March  12  that  the  British  could 
not  gain  command  of  the  ridge  and  that  the  Germans  could  not 
retake  Neuve  Chapelle.  Hence  Sir  John  French  ordered  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  to  hold  and  consolidate  the  ground  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  Fourth  and  Indian  Corps,  and  suspend  further 
offensive  operations  for  the  present.  In  his  report  General 
French  set  forth  that  the  three  days'  fighting  had  cost  the  Brit- 
ish 190  officers  and  2,337  other  ranks  killed;  369  officers  and 
8,174  other  ranks  wounded,  and  23  officers  and  1,728  other  ranks 
missing.    He  claimed  German  losses  of  over  12,000. 

The  British  soldiers  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  fighting 
about  Neuve  Chapelle  spent  all  of  March  13,  1916,  in  digging 
trenches  in  the  wet  meadows  that  border  the  Des  Layes.  On  the 
following  day  the  two  corps  that  had  fought  so  valiantly  were 
sent  back  to  the  reserve. 

The  German  commanders,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  prepar- 
ing for  a  ^vigorous  counterattack.  They  planned  to  make  their 
greatest  effort  fifteen  miles  north  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Eloi,  and  trained  a  large  section  of  their  artillery 
against  a  part  of  the  British  front,  which  was  held  by  the 
Twenty-seventh  Division.  The  preparation  of  the  Germans  was 
well  concealed  on  March  14  by  the  heavy  mist  that  covered  the 
low  country.    The  bombardment  started  at  5  p.  m.,  the  begin- 
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ning  of  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  explosion  of  two 
mines  which  were  under  a  hillock  that  was  a  part  of  the  British 
front  at  the  southeast  of  St.  Eloi.  The  artillery  attack  was  fol- 
lowed by  such  an  avalanche  of  Grerman  infantry  that  the  British 
were  driven  from  their  trenches.  This  German  success  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  enfilading  of  the  British  lines  to  the  right  and 
left,  with  the  result  that  that  entire  section  of  the  British  front 
was  forced  back. 

That  night  a  counterattack  was  prepared.  It  was  made  at 
2  a.  m.,  on  March  16,  by  the  Eighty-second  Brigade,  which  had 
the  Eightieth  Brigade  as  its  support.  The  Eighty-second  Brigade 
drove  the  Germans  from  the  village  and  the  trenches  on  the  east. 
The  Eightieth  Brigade  finished  the  task  of  regaining  all  of  the 
ground  that  had  been  lost  except  the  crater  caused  by  the  explo- 
sion of  the  mines.  Among  the  regiments  that  made  a  most  envi- 
able record  for  themselves  in  this  action  were  Princess  Patricia's 
Canadian  Light  Infantry,  the  Fourth  Rifle  Brigade,  the  First 
Leinsters,  the  Second  Cornwalls,  and  the  Second  Royal  Irish 
Fusiliers.  The  "Princess  Pafs,''  as  the  Canadian  troops  were 
known  in  the  home  land,  were  the  first  colonial  soldiers  to  take 
part  in  a  battle  of  such  magnitude  in  this  war.  Their  valor  and 
their  ability  as  fighting  men  were  causes  of  great  pride  to  the 
British. 

Before  leaving  the  Neuve  Chapelle  engagement  and  what  im- 
mediately followed  it,  it  is  well  to  give  a  brief  survey  of  the 
actions  along  the  line  that  supported  it.  To  prevent  the  Ger- 
mans from  taking  troops  from  various  points  and  massing  them 
against  the  main  British  attack,  the  British  soldiers  all  along 
that  part  of  the  front  found  plenty  of  work  to  do  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity.  Thus,  on  March  10, 1915,  the  First  Corps  attacked 
the  Germans  from  Givenchy,  but  there  had  been  but  little  artil- 
lery fire  on  the  part  of  the  British  there,  and  the  wire  entangle- 
ments stopped  them  from  more  than  keeping  the  Grerman  troops 
in  the  position  which  they  had  held.  The  Second  Corps,  on 
March  12,  was  to  have  advanced  at  10  a.  m.  southwest  of  Wyt- 
schaete.  The  fog  that  prevailed  on  that  day,  however,  prevented 
a  movement  until  4  p.  m.    Then  the  First  Wiltshires  and  the 
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Third  Worcesters  of  the  Seventh  Brigade  began  a  movement 
which  had  to  be  abandoned  when  the  weather  thickened  and 
night  fell. 

The  attack  on  L'Epinette,  a  hamlet  southeast  of  Armenti^res, 
was  much  more  successful  on  the  same  day.  The  Seventeenth 
Brigade  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  the  Third  Corps  advanced  at 
noon,  with  the  Eighteenth  Brigade  as  its  support.  It  advanced 
300  yards  on  a  front  a  half  mile  in  length,  carrying  the  village, 
which  it  retained  in  spite  of  all  the  counterattacks. 

The  work  of  the  artillery  was  not  confined  to  the  main  attack, 
for  it  was  very  effective  in  shelling  the  Quesnoy  railway  station 
east  of  Armentidres,  where  German  reenf orcements  were  board- 
ing a  train  for  the  front.  The  British  artillery  fire  was  effec- 
tive as  far  as  Aubers,  where  it  demolished  a  tall  church  spire. 

The  work  of  the  aviators,  from  March  10  to  12  inclusive,  de- 
serves special  mention.  Owing  to  the  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions, it  was  necessary  for  them  to  fly  as  low  as  from  100  to 
150  feet  above  the  object  of  their  attack  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
their  aim.  Nevertheless  they  destroyed  one  of  the  piers  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Lys  at  Menin.  This  bridge  carried  the  railroad 
over  the  river.  They  also  wrecked  the  railway  stations  at  Douai, 
Don,  and  Courtrai.  The  daring  of  the  British  aviators  even  took 
them  over  Lille,  where  they  dropped  bombs  on  one  of  the  German 
headquarters. 

To  summarize  the  fighting  about  Neuve  Chapelle,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  British  had  advanced  something  more  than  a  mile 
on  a  three-mile  front,  replacing  the  sag  which  had  existed  in 
their  line  by  a  sag  in  that  of  the  Germans.  The  British  had 
not  won  the  ridges  which  were  the  key  to  Lille,  but  they  had 
advanced  their  trenches  close  to  those  ridges.  The  entire  moral 
effect  was  a  gain  for  the  British ;  but  even  that  and  the  gain  in 
advancing  the  front  had  been  obtained  at  a  too  great  sacrifice 
of  the  life  of  their  men.  The  words  of  the  Germans  in  char- 
acterizing the  tremendous  bombardment  of  the  British  were: 
"That  is  not  war ;  it  is  murder." 

The  belief  in  the  supposed  superiority  of  the  German  artil- 
lery was  so  shaken  in  the  minds  of  the  Greneral  Staff  as  a  result 
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of  the  fighting  on  the  Neuve  Chapelle  front  that  they  shortly 
after  issued  an  order  to  try  a  series  of  experiments  on  animals 
with  asphyxiating  gases. 


CHAPTER    III 


OPEBATIONS     FOLLOWING     NEUVE 

CHAPELLE 

THERE  was  very  httle  activity  on  the  western  front  after  the 
fighting  at  Neuve  Chapelle  and  St.  Eloi  until  the  beginning  of 
a  renewal  of  the  campaign  between  La  Bass^  and  the  sea.  The 
importance  of  success  in  this  region  was  appreciated  by  both 
sides.  The  Germans  north  of  the  Lys  planned  to  cross  the 
Comines-Ypres,  Yperlee,  and  Yser  Canals,  capture  Ypres,  take 
all  of  the  ridge  of  the  Mont-des-Cats,  and  then  continue  west 
and  take  Dunkirk,  Calais,  and  Boulogne.  The  Allies  in  their  plan 
included  an  advance  south  of  the  Lys  on  two  sides  of  Lille,  the 
taking  of  the  Aubers  Ridge,  and  the  turning  from  the  north 
the  German  salient  at  La  Bass^.  This  much  of  the  Allies'  plan 
was  to  be  executed  by  the  British.  The  work  of  the  French  was 
to  drive  the  Germans  from  the  vicinity  of  Lens  and  threaten 
La  Bass^  from  the  south  and  west.  The  reasons  for  making 
these  plans  are  obvious.  The  German  salient  was  a  source  of 
much  danger  to  the  joining  of  the  British  and  French  armies, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  Germans  forcing  their  way  through 
to  Boulogne  meant  a  possibility  of  a  cutting  off  of  the  entire 
British  army  and  the  French  and  Belgian  forces  between  Ypres 
and  the  sea  near  Nieuport*  However,  if  La  Bass^  was  isolated 
and  the  Aubers  Ridge  taken  by  the  British,  the  chances  that  the 
Germans  could  retain  Lille  were  materially  lessened ;  and  if  the 
British  got  Lille  they  might  start  to  drive  their  enemy  from 
Belgium. 

During  the  lull  in  the  fighting  on  land,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  there  was  much  activity  in  the  air.    Reconnaissances 
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and  raids  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  A  Zeppelin  dropped 
twenty  bombs  on  Calais,  slaying  seven  workmen  at  the  railroad 
station  on  March  18,^  1915.  Three  days  later  another,  or  pos- 
sibly the  same  Zeppelin,  flew  over  the  town,  but  this  time  it  was 
driven  away  before  it  could  do  any  harm.  "Taubes"  bombarded 
the  railroad  junction  of  St.  Omer  and  made  a  similar  attack  on 
Estaires  on  March  23.  Four  days  after  another  attack  was  made 
on  Estaires,  and  on  the  same  day,  March  27,  the  German  airmen 
did  some  damage  to  Sailly,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk.  The  next  day 
a  'Taube"  made  an  attack  on  Calais,  Estaires,  and  Hazebrouck. 
A  Zeppelin  closed  the  month's  warfare  in  the  air  for  the  Germans 
by  making  a  dash  over  Bailleul. 

Aviators  of  the  Allies,  too,  were  busy.  One  of  their  aerial 
squadrons  proceeded  along  the  coast  on  March  16  and  attacked 
the  military  posts  at  Ostend  and  Knocke.  These  aviators  had 
as  one  of  their  main  objective  points  the  German  coast  batteries 
at  the  latter  place.  But  the  squadron  was  seen  from  a  German 
observation  balloon  at  Zeebrugge,  and  a  flock  of  'Taubes"  made 
a  dash  for  their  enemy's  craft.  The  Germans  were  not  as  skill- 
ful airmen,  however,  and  they  found  it  necessary  to  retire.  Five 
British  aviators  made  an  attack  on  the  German  submarine  base 
at  Hoboken,  southwest  of  Antwerp,  and  destroyed  a  submarine 
and  wrecked  two  others.  This  raid  was  made  without  injury 
to  the  aviators,  the  only  accident  being  the  necessity  of  one  of 
the  aircraft  to  descend,  which  it  did,  only  to  find  it  had  landed 
on  Dutch  territory  and  must  be  interned.  The  excellence  of  the 
Allies'  flying  was  not  confined  to  the  English.  Belgian  and 
French  airmen,  as  well  as  British,  flew  almost  constantly  over 
Ostend,  Zeebrugge,  Roulers,  Aubers,  and  such  other  places  as 
German  soldiers  and  their  supplies  were  in  evidence.  The  Bel- 
gian airmen  dropped  bombs  on  the  aviation  field  at  Ghistelles  on 
March  27,  and  on  the  following  day  a  Zeppelin  hangar  was  de- 
stroyed at  Berchem-Sainte-Agathe,  near  Brussels.  On  March  30, 
1915,  ten  British  and  some  French  aviators  flew  along  the  coast 
from  Nieuport  to  Zeebrugge  and  dropped  bombs  on  magazines 
and  submarine  bases.  The  last  day  of  the  month  saw  the  de- 
struction of  the  German  captive  balloon  at  Zeebrugge  and  the 
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death  of  its  two  observers.  The  Belgian  aviators  on  the  same 
day  threw  bombs  on  the  aviation  field  at  Handzaeme  and  the 
railroad  junction  at  Cortemarck,  and,  south  of  Dixmude,  the 
famous  birdman,  Garros,  fought  a  successful  duel  in  the  air  with 
a  German  aviator. 

An  aviator  of  the  Allies  flew  over  the  aerodrome  at  Lille  on 
April  1, 1916,  and  dropped  a  football.  The  Germans  hastened  to 
cover.  When  the  ball  bounced  prodigiously  as  a  result  of  being 
dropped  from  such  a  height,  the  Teutons  thought  it  was  some 
new  kind  of  death  dealer,  and  remained  in  their  places  of 
safety.  In  fact,  they  remained  there  quite  a  few  minutes  after 
the  football  had  ceased  to  bounce.  When  they  finally  emerged 
most  cautiously  and  approached  the  object  of  their  terror, 
they  read  this  inscription  on  it:  ''April  Fool  —  Gott  strafe 
England.'' 

Though  the  antiaircraft  guns,  or  ''Archibalds,"  as  the  soldiers 
called  them,  were  not  especially  effective  except  in  keeping  the 
flyers  at  such  a  height  that  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  make 
effective  observations,  a  "Taube"  was  brought  down  at  Pervyse, 
and  near  Ypres  another  was  damaged  on  April  8.  But  on  April 
12  a  German  flyer  inflicted  some  loss  on  the  Allies'  lines  and 
escaped  without  being  even  hit.  On  the  following  day,  presuma- 
bly emboldened  by  that  success,  German  aeroplanes  threw  flares 
and  smoke  balls  over  the  British  trenches  east  of  Ypres,  with 
the  result  that  the  soldiers  of  King  George  were  subjected  to  a 
severe  bombardment.  All  things  considered,  however,  the  AUies 
had  ground  for  their  belief  that  they  more  than  held  their  own 
in  the  air. 

Afloat  the  Allies  continued  to  maintain  the  supremacy  which 
had  been  theirs.  The  French  and  British  battleships  held  the 
left  of  the  Allies'  line.  Their  great  guns  proved  their  effective- 
ness on  the  Germans  who  were  advancing  from  Ostend  on  Nieu- 
port.  They  repeatedly  bombarded  the  position  of  the  kaiser's 
men  at  Westende,  east  of  Nieuport.  The  Germans  had  trained 
one  of  their  mammoth  pieces  of  artillery  against  that  town  pre- 
sumably because  it  held  the  sluices  and  locks  which  regulated 
the  overflowing  of  the  Yser  territory.    If  the  means  of  flooding 
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the  land  could,  not  be  aeaoed,  the  next  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
wreck  them. 

The  Belgians,  in  the  meantime,  assumed  the  offensive,  their 
left  being  protected  by  the  Allied  fleet  and  the  French  forces  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Nieuport.  These  troops  captured  one  of  the 
smaller  forts  east  of  Lombartzyde  on  March  11, 1916.  There  was 
also  fighting  at  Schoorbakke,  north  of  the  Yser  loop,  where  the 
German  trenches  were  shelled  by  French  artillery.  This  was 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  inundated  section.  After  destroy- 
ing the  German  front  in  the  graveyard  at  Dixmude,  the  French 
artillerists  battered  a  German  convoy  on  its  way  between  Dix- 
mude and  Essen  on  March  17, 1915.  By  March  28  the  east  bank 
of  the  Yser  held  a  Belgian  division.  In  fact,  from  Dixmude  to 
the  sea  the  Allied  troops  were  advancing. 

The  Germans,  however,  advanced  south  of  Dixmude.  On 
April  1,  1915,  they  shelled  the  farms  and  villages  west  of  the 
Yser  and  the  Yperlee  Canals,  and  took  the  Driegrachten  farm. 
Thereupon  the  Germans  crossed  the  canal  with  three  machine 
guns.  Their  plan  was  to  proceed  along  the  border  of  the  inun^ 
dated  district  to  Fumes.  But  the  French  balked  the  plan  by 
sheUing  the  farm,  and  the  Belgians  finished  the  work  by  driving 
the  Germans  back  to  Mercken  on  April  6,  1915. 

In  the  meantime,  from  March  15  to  April  17,  1915,  the  bom- 
bardment of  Ypres  was  continued,  destroying  most  of  the  re- 
maining buildings  there.  Engagements  of  importance  had  not 
as  yet  started  on  the  British  front.  The  British  had  a  supply 
of  shrapnel,  and  the  British  and  French  cannon,  as  well  as  the 
rifle-  and  machine-gun  fire,  held  the  Germans  in  check  until  they 
had  time  to  perfect  their  plans  for  a  vigorous  offensive.  Never- 
theless the  British  needed  a  much  larger  supply  of  ammunition 
before  they  could  start  on  a  determined  campaign,  which  was  so 
much  desired  by  the  troops.  One  of  the  German  headquarters, 
however,  was  shelled  effectively  by  the  British  on  April  1,  1915, 
and  on  the  following  day  mortars  in  the  trenches  did  consider- 
able damage  in  the  Wood  of  Ploegsteert.  A  mine  blew  up  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  trenches  that  were  opposite  Quinchy,  a 
village  to  the  south  of  Givencfay,  on  April  3»  1915.    To  offset  this 
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the  Germans  bombarded  the  British  line  at  that  point.  They  also 
shelled  Fleurbaix,  which  is  three  miles  southwest  of  Armentidres, 
on  April  5,  1915.  The  British  on  the  same  day  wrecked  a  new 
trench  mortar  south  of  there.  On  April  6,  1915,  the  German 
artillery  began  to  be  more  active  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Lys,  and  the  British  retaliated  by  shelling  the  railway  triangle 
that  was  near  Quinchy.  German  soldiers  were  slain  and  others 
wounded  when  a  mine  was  exploded  at  Le  Touquet,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Lys.  One  of  the  kaiser's  ammunition 
depots  was  blown  up  near  Quinchy  on  April  9,  1915,  and  his 
men  were  driven  from  their  trenches  in  front  of  Givenchy  by 
mortar  lire. 

The  comparative  quiet  along  the  front  was  broken  by  the  fight 
for  the  possession  of  Hill  60,  which  became  famous  because  of 
the  rival  claims  as  to  victory.  The  mound,  for  it  was  little  more, 
getting  its  name  on  account  of  its  height — sixty  meters — ^was  of 
importance  only  because  it  screened  the  German  artillery  which 
was  shelling  Ypres  from  the  bridge  to  the  west  of  Zandvoord. 
British  trenches  had  been  driven  close  to  this  hill  by  the  Bed- 
fords,  whose  sappers  tunneled  under  the  mound  and  there  pre- 
pared three  mines.  At  the  same  time  the  Germans  were  tunnel- 
ing to  plant  mines  under  the  Bedfords'  trench.  In  this  under- 
ground race  the  Bedfords  won  on  the  night  of  April  17,  1915, 
when  they  blew  three  big  craters  in  the  hill,  killing  almost  to 
a  man  all  of  the  150  Germans  who  were  on  the  little  rise  of 
ground.  The  Bedfords  then  dashed  forward  to  the  three  craters 
they  had  opened  up  and  took  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  German 
trenches. 

The  Germans  were  apparently  unprepared  for  the  attack  which 
followed  the  explosion  of  the  British  mines,  with  the  result  that 
the  British  had  to  overcome  little  resistance,  and  had  ample 
opportunity  to  prepare  a  defense  from  the  bombardment  that 
followed.  The  next  morning,  April  18,  1915,  the  German  in- 
fantry in  close  formation  advanced  on  the  hill.  This  infantry 
was  composed  of  Saxons,  who  continued  on  for  a  bayonet  charge 
in  spite  of  the  downpour  of  lead  that  the  British  rained  upon 
them.    But  the  Bedfords  had  been  reenforced  by  the  West  Kents 
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and  about  thirty  motor  machine  guns.  The  machine  guns  raked 
the  charging  Saxons  in  front,  and  shrapnel  tore  their  flank. 
Only  their  dead  and  dying  remained  on  the  hill;  but  the  Ger-^ 
man  commanders  continued  to  send  their  men  against  the  British 
there,  who  were  subjected  to  a  murderous  cross-fire,  the  hiU 
forming  a  salient.  As  a  result  of  their  persistence  the  German 
troops  managed  to  get  a  foothold  on  the  southern  part  of  the  hiU 
by  6  p.  m.  In  the  meantime  a  battalion  of  Highlanders  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  regiment  had  been  sent  to  reenforce  the 
Bedfords  and  the  West  Kents.  The  Highlanders  made  a  des- 
perate charge,  using  bayonets  and  hand  grenades  on  the  Ger- 
mans who  had  gained  the  southern  edge  of  the  hill.  The  Ger- 
mans were  driven  back. 

The  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg,  the  German  commander,  presum- 
ably believing  his  troops  had  not  only  held  what  they  had  taken, 
but  had  advanced,  announced  that  another  German  victory  had 
been  gained  in  the  capture  of  Hill  60.  Sir  John  French  also 
sent  out  a  message,  but  in  his  report  he  set  forth  that  Hill  60 
was  held  by  the  British.  Because  there  had  been  similar  con- 
flict in  official  reports  all  too  frequently,  it  seemed  as  if  a  tacit 
agreement  was  made  among  the  neutrals  to  determine  who  was 
telling  the  truth.  This  resulted  in  making  what  was  a  compara- 
tively unimportant  engagCTient  one  of  the  most  celebrated  battles 
of  the  war.  As  soon  as  Duke  Albrecht  of  Wiirttemberg  discov- 
ered his  mistake  he  did  what  he  could  to  make  good  his  state- 
ment by  attempting  to  take  Hill  60  without  regard  to  sacrificing 
his  men.  Sir  John  French  was  just  as  determined  to  hold  the 
hill.  So  he  moved  large  numbers  of  troops  toward  the  shattered 
mound,  the  British  artillery  was  reenf orced,  and  the  hastily  con- 
structed sandbag  breastworks  were  improved  with  all  possible 
speed. 

The  Germans  then  attacked  with  gas  bombs.  Projectiles  filled 
with  gas  were  hurled  upon  the  British  from  three  sides.  The 
East  Surrey  Regiment,  which  defended  the  hill  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  battle  for  it,  suffered  severely.  Faces  and  arms  became 
shiny  and  gray-black.  Membranes  in  the  throats  thickened,  and 
lungs  seemed  to  be  eaten  by  the  chlorine  poison.    Yet  the  men 
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fought  on  until  exhausted,  and  then  fell  to  suffer  through  a  death 
struggle  which  continued  from  twenty-four  hours  to  three  days 
of  suffocating  agony. 

The  German  artillery  kept  up  its  almost  incessant  pounding 
of  the  British.  In  short  lulls  of  the  big  gun's  work  the  German 
infantry  hurled  itself  against  the  trenches  on  the  hill,  using 
hand  grenades  and  bombs.  The  fight  continued  until  the  morn- 
ing of  May  5,  1915,  when  the  wind  blew  at  about  four  miles  an 
hour  from  the  German  trenches.  Then  a  greenish-yellow  fog 
of  poisonous  gas  was  released,  and  soon  encompassed  the  hill. 
The  East  Surreys,  who  were  holding  the  hill,  were  driven  back 
by  the  gas,  but  as  soon  as  the  gas  passed  they  charged  the  Ger- 
mans who  had  followed  the  gas  and  had  taken  possession  of  the 
hill.  Notwithstanding  the  machine-gun  fire  which  the  Germans 
poured  upon  them,  many  of  the  trenches  were  retaken  by  the 
Surrey  soldiers  in  their  first  frenzied  rush  to  regain  what  they 
had  lost  because  of  the  gas.  The  battle  ended  when  there  was 
no  hill  left.  The  bombardment  and  the  mines  had  leveled  the 
mound  by  distributing  it  over  the  surrounding  territory.  The 
British,  however,  were  accorded  the  victory,  as  they  had  trenches 
near  where  the  hill  was  and  made  them  a  part  of  the  base  of  the 
salient  about  Ypres. 

That  town  has  been  likened  to  the  hub  of  a  wheel  whose  spokes 
are  the  roads  which  lead  eastward.  It  is  true  that  one  impor- 
tant road  went  over  the  canal  at  Steenstraate,  but  practically 
all  of  the  highways  of  consequence  went  through  Ypres.  Thus 
the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  whose  rim  was  the  outline  of  the  salient, 
were  the  roads  to  Menin,  Gheluvelt,  Zonnebeke,  Poelcapelle, 
Langemarck,  and  Pilkem.  And  the  railroad  to  Roulers  was  also 
a  spoke.  Hence  all  of  the  supplies  for  the  troops  on  the  salient 
must  pass  through  Ypres,  which  made  it  most  desirable  for  the 
Germans  to  take  the  town.  It  will  be  remembered  that  they  had 
won  a  place  for  their  artillery  early  in  November,  1914,  which 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  bombard  Ypres  through  the  winter. 
On  February  1,  1915,  a  portion  of  the  French  troops  which  had 
held  the  salient  were  withdrawn  and  their  places  taken  by  Gen- 
eral Bulfin's  Twenty-eighth  Division.    Thus,  by  April  20,  1915, 
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that  part  of  the  Allies'  front  was  held  as  follows :  From  the  canal 
to  east  of  Langemarck  was  the  Forty-fifth  Division  of  the  French 
army,  consisting  of  colonial  infantry.  One  the  French  ri^t,  to 
the  northeast  of  Zonnebeke,  was  the  Canadian  division,  under 
the  command  of  General  Alderson,  consisting  of  the  Third 
Brigade,  under  General  Turner,  on  the  left,  and  the  Second 
Brigade,  under  General  Currie,  on  the  right.  The  Twenty- 
eighth  Division  extended  from  the  Canadian  right  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  Polygon  Wood.  This  division  comprised  the 
Eighty-third,  Eighty-fourth,  and  Eighty-fifth  Brigades  in  order 
from  right  to  left.  The  next  section  of  the  salient  was  held  by 
Princess  Patricia's  Regiment  of  the  Twenty-sevenUi  Division, 
which  division,  under  the  command  of  General  Snow,  guarded 
the  front  to  the  east  of  Vddhoek  along  the  ridge  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  Hill  60,  where  the  Fifth  Division,  under  the 
command  of  General  Morland,  held  the  line.  The  greater  part 
of  the  German  troops  opposite  the  salient  were  from  Wurttem- 
berg  and  Saxony. 


CHAPTER    IV 


BEGINNING  OF  SECOND  BATTLE  OF 

YPRES 

WHAT  is  called  the  second  battle  of  Ypres  began  with  a  bom- 
bardment of  the  little  city  on  April  20,  1915.  The  rain  of 
shells  continued  on  through  April  22,  1915,  on  the  evening  of 
which  the  British  artillery  observers  reported  a  strange  green 
vapor  moving  over  the  French  trenches.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing steadily  from  the  northeast  Soon  the  French  troops  were 
staggering  back  from  the  front,  blinded  and  choking  from  the 
deadly  German  gas.  Many  of  their  comrades  had  been  unable  to 
leave  the  spot  where  they  were  overtaken  by  the  fumes.  Those 
who  fled  in  terror  rushed  madly  across  the  canal,  choking  the 
road  to  Vlamertinghe.  A  part  of  the  Zouaves  and  Turcos  ran 
south  toward  the  Langemarck  road,  finally  reaching  the  reeerve 
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battalions  of  the  Canadians.  Ere  long  the  Canadians  caught 
the  deadly  odor  also. 

But  the  work  of  the  gas  did  a  much  more  valuable  thing  for 
the  German  troops  than  causing  the  agonizing  death  of  many 
hundreds  and  sending  thousands  in  headlong  flight.  It  made 
a  four-mile-wide  opening  in  the  front  of  the  Allies.  And  the 
Germans  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  that  opening.  They 
followed  the  gas,  and  were  aided  in  their  advance  by  artillery 
fire.  The  French  were  forced  back  on  the  canal  from  Steen- 
straate  to  Boesinghe.  The  Canadians  had  not  suffered  so  much 
from  the  gas  as  the  French  soldiers,  but  their  flank  was  too 
exposed  for  them  to  do  much  effective  work  against  the  onrush- 
ing  Teutons.  The  attempt  to  rally  the  Turcos  failed.  The  Third 
Brigade  could  not  withstand  the  attack  of  four  divisions,  and  was 
forced  inward  from  a  point  south  of  Poelcappelle  until  its 
left  rested  on  the  wood  east  of  St.  Julien.  There  was  a  gap 
beyond  it,  and  the  Germans  were  forcing  their  way  around  its 
flank.  Because  the  entire  First  Brigade  of  Canadians  had  been 
held  in  reserve  it  could  not  be  brought  up  in  time  to  save  the 
situation.  Two  of  the  battalions,  the  Sixteenth  and  Tenth,  were 
in  the  gap  by  midnight.  They  charged  and  recovered  the 
northern  edge,  and  the  guns  of  the  Second  London  Division, 
which  had  been  supporting  the  French  in  the  wood  east  of  St. 
Julien.  But  the  British  could  not  hold  all  they  retook,  and  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  guns  because  the  artillery  horses  were 
miles  away.  So  parts  of  the  guns  were  made  useless  before  the 
Germans  had  them  again. 

Then  another  counterattack  was  made  by  the  First  and  Fourth 
Ontarios  of  General  Mercer's  First  Brigade.  The  Fourth  Ontario 
captured  the  German  shelter  trenches  and  held  them  for  two 
days,  when  they  were  relieved.  The  Third  Canadian  Brigade 
held  its  position  in  spite  of  being  opposed  by  many  times  their 
numbers  and  almost  overcome  by  the  gas  fumes.  The  Forty- 
eighth  Highlanders,  who  had  had  to  withstand  the  gas,  ral- 
lied after  their  retreat  and  regained  their  former  place  in  the 
front.  The  Royal  Highlanders  kept  their  original  position.  Yet 
there  was  every  indication  of  a  rout.    The  roads  were  clogged  by 
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Uie  night  supply  trains  going  forward  and  the  rush  of  men  trying 
to  escape  from  the  deadly  gas.  The  staff  officers  found  it  impos- 
sible to  straighten  out  the  tangle,  and  the  various  regiments  had 
to  act  almost  as  independent  bodies.  It  was  not  until  early  the 
following  morning,  April  23,  1915,  that  the  first  reenforcements 
of  British  soldiers  appeared  to  fill  the  breach.  These  men,  for 
the  most  part,  were  from  the  Twenty-eighth  Division,  and  had 
been  east  of  Zonnebeke  to  the  southeast  corner  of  Polygon  Wood. 
So  great  was  the  pressure  at  the  section  where  the  break  had 
been  made  in  the  line  that  troops  were  taken  from  wherever 
available,  so  that  the  units  in  the  gap  varied  from  day  to  day. 
For  the  men  had  to  be  returned  to  their  original  positions,  such 
as  remained  available,  as  soon  as  possible.  This  composite  body 
of  troops  has  been  called  Geddes's  Detachment. 

The  Germans  had  captured  Lizeme  and  Het  Sas,  and  Steen- 
straate  was  threatened  by  them.  They  bombarded  with  heavy 
artillery,  located,  on  the  Passchendaele  ridge,  the  front  held  by 
the  Canadians,  the  Twenty-eighth  Division,  and  Geddes's  Detach- 
ment, on  April  23,  1915.  The  severest  fighting  was  on  that  part 
of  the  front  held  by  the  Third  Brigade  of  Canadians.  Many  men 
had  been  killed  or  wounded  in  this  brigade,  and  those  who  sur- 
vived were  ill  from  the  effects  of  the  gas.  Furthermore,  no  food 
could  be  taken  to  them  for  twenty-four  hours.  Moreover,  they 
were  subjected  to  a  fire  from  three  sides,  with  the  result  that 
they  were  forced  to  a  new  position  on  a  line  running  through 
St.  Julien.  Finally  the  Grermans  forced  their  way  around  to  the 
left  of  the  Third  Brigade,  establishing  their  machine  guns  be- 
hind it. 

A  terrific  artillery  attack  was  started  by  the  Germans  on  the 
morning  of  April  24,  1915,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  second 
rush  of  gas  from  their  trenches.  It  rose  in  a  cloud  seven  feet 
high  and  was  making  its  attack  on  the  British  in  two  minutes 
after  it  started.  It  was  thickest  near  the  ground,  being  pumped 
from  cylinders.  And  it  worked  with  the  same  deadly  effect.  The 
Third  Brigade,  receiving  its  second  attack  of  this  sort  before  it 
had  recovered  from  the  first,  retreated  to  the  southwest  of  St. 
Julien,  but  soon  after  regained  most  of  their  lost  position.   The 
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Second  Brigade  had  to  bend  its  left  south.  Colonel  lipsett's 
Eighth  Battalion,  however,  held  fast  on  the  Graf enstaf el  ridge, 
remaining  in  their  position  two  days  in  spite  of  the  gas  of  which 
they  got  a  plentiful  supply. 

By  noon  of  April  24,  1916,  the  Germans  made  an  attack  on  the 
village  of  St.  Julien  and  that  part  of  the  allied  front  to  the  east 
of  the  village.  Thereupon  the  Third  Brigade  retreated  about  700 
yards  to  a  new  front  south  of  the  village  and  north  of  the  hamlet 
of  Fortuin.  But  what  remained  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
Battalions  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  remain  in  the  St. 
Julien  line  until  late  that  night.  Colonel  Lipsett's  Eighth  Battalion 
at  Grafenstafel,  in  spite  of  its  left  being  unsupported,  held  its 
position  which  was  of  great  importance  to  the  British  front.  For, 
had  that  part  of  the  front  been  lost,  the  Germans  in  an  hour  could 
have  worked  their  way  back  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Division  and 
« the  entire  eastern  section. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  on  the  western  section  of  the 
front  made  a  counterattack  from  the  canal  with  partial  success ; 
but  were  unable  to  drive  the  German  troops  from  the  section  en- 
tirely. The  Teutons  took  Steenstraate ;  but  their  victory  there 
was  marred  by  the  fact  that  the  Belgian  artillery  smashed  the 
bridge  behind  them.  By  this  time  the  British  reenf  orcements  be- 
gan to  arrive  in  fairly  large  numbers.  The  Thirteenth  Brigade 
of  the  Fifth  Division  was  placed  to  the  west  of  Geddes's  De- 
tachment, between  the  Pilkem*road  and  the  canal.  Territorials 
who  had  arrived  from  England  only  three  days  before,  the  Dur- 
ham and  York  Brigades  of  the  Northumbrian  Division,  supported 
the  Thirteenth  Brigade.  The  Tenth  Brigade  of  the  Fourth  Di- 
vision were  rushed  to  support  the  Third  Brigade  of  Canadians 
who  were  south  of  St.  Julien.  Other  British  troops  were  sent  to 
relieve  the  tense  situation  at  Grafenstafel. 

An  attempt  to  retake  St.  Julien  was  made  early  on  Sunday 
morning,  April  25,  1915,  by  General  Hull's  Tenth  Brigade  and 
two  battalions  of  the  Durham  and  York  Brigade.  The  British 
worked  their  way  to  the  few  Canadians  who  had  continued  on  the 
former  front  when  the  main  British  force  had  been  driven  back. 
There  they  were  checked  by  the  German  machine  gun  fire.   The 
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British  lost  many  men  here  and  the  efforts  to  save  the  day 
resulted  in  such  a  mixture  of  fis^ting  units  that  there  were 
fifteen  battalions  under  General  Hull,  as  well  as  the  Canadian 
artillery. 

At  Grafenstafel  the  Ei^th  Battalion  of  the  Durham  Brigade 
were  bombarded  with  asphsrxiating  shells  before  the  German  in- 
fantry attack.  The  fighting  on  this  section  of  the  front  was  fierce 
throughout  the  afternoon,  but  finally  the  British  were  forced  to 
retire.  At  Broodseinde,  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  the  allied 
front,  the  Grermans  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  take  the  salient, 
using  asphjrxiating  and  other  bombs  again  and  again  on  the  men 
of  the  Twenty-eighth  Division  of  the  British.  King  George's 
men,  however,  repelled  the  attacks  with  severe  loss  to  the  Teu- 
tons, taking  many  prisoners. 

The  French  on  the  left,  beyond  the  Yperlee  Canal,  prevented 
tlie  advance  of  the  German  troops ;  and,  farther  to  the  left,  the 
Belgians  checked  three  attacks  in  which  asphyxiating  gas  was 
used,  south  of  Dixmude.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Germans 
had  met  with  no  success  worth  while,  when  Sunday,  April  26, 
1915,  closed,  so  far  as  the  ends  of  the  salient  were  concaned ;  but 
in  the  coiter  the  British  situation  was  so  critical  that  the  Second 
Canadian  Brigade,  reduced  to  less  than  1,000  men,  was  once 
more  called  into  action  on  the  following  day.  On  the  same  day, 
April  26,  1915,  the  Lahore  Division  of  the  Indian  army  was 
marched  north  of  Ypres.  The  point  oif  the  salient  was  pushed  in 
on  that  day  at  Broodseinde,  but  the  German  success  there  was 
short-lived.  The  brigade  holding  Grafenstafel  was  attacked 
fiercely  by  the  Germans.  The  Durham  Light  Infantry  was  forced 
from  Fortuin  behind  the  Haanabeek  River.  The  Teutons  made 
several  attacks  from  the  St.  Julien  district  against  the  section 
between  the  Yi)erlee  Canal  and  the  southern  part  of  the  village. 
By  this  time  Greddes's  Detachment  was  almost  exhausted,  they, 
with  the  Canadians,  having  withstood  the  heaviest  fighting  at  the 
beginning  of  the  battle ;  and  most  likely  saved  the  Allies  a  most 
disastrous  defeat.  The  detachment  could  stand  no  more,  and  the 
various  units  of  which  it  was  composed  were  returned  to  their 
respective  commands. 

C— Gt.  War  8 
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Bat  the  salient  was  growing  smaller  as  a  result  of  the  repeated 
hammering  of  the  Germans ;  and  that  exposed  the  allied  troops 
to  a  more  deadly  fire  from  three  sides*  It  was  evident  that  the 
Allies  must  make  a  counterattack.  General  Riddell's  Bri- 
gade was  sent  to  Fortuin  and  with  the  Lahore  Division  on  its  left 
was  told  to  retake  St.  Julien  and  the  woods  to  the  west  of  the 
village.  Beyond  the  Yperlee  Canal,  on  the  left,  the  French  made 
an  assault  on  Lizeme,  supported  by  the  Belgian  artillery ;  while 
the  French  colonial  soldiers  poured  on  Pilkem  from  the  section 
about  Boesinghe.  On  the  right  the  allied  troops  were  lined  up 
as  follows :  the  Connaught  Rangers,  Fifty-seventh  Wilde's  Rifles, 
the  Ferozepore  Brigade,  the  129th  Baluchis,  the  JuUundur  Bri- 
gade, and  General  RiddelPs  battalions.  The  Sirhind  Brigade  was 
held  in  reserve. 

The  German  artillerymen  apparently  knew  the  distances  and 
topography  of  the  entire  region  and  poured  a  leaden  hail  upon 
the  allied  troops.  The  Indians  and  the  British  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood  charged  in  short  rushes,  losing  many  men  in  the  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  German  trenches.  Before  the  Germans  w^re 
in  any  danger  of  a  hand-to-hand  struggle,  they  sent  one  oi  their 
gas  clouds  from  their  trenches  and  the  attack  was  abandoned,  the 
British  and  Indians  getting  back  to  their  trenches  as  best  Ihey 
could.  In  this  action  the  British  gave  great  praise  to  their  com- 
rades from  India.  Riddell's  Brigade  was  stopped  in  its  attack 
on  St.  Julien  by  wire  entanglements ;  and,  though  the  outlaying 
sections  of  St.  Julien  were  captured,  the  brigade  was  unable  to 
hold  them ;  and  the  Germans  continued  to  hold  the  woods  west 
of  the  village.  Nevertheless  the  British  front  had  be^i  pushed 
forward  from  600  to  700  yards  in  some  places. 

By  that  night,  the  night  of  April  26,  1915,  the  allied  front  ex- 
tended from  the  north  of  Zonnebeke  to  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Graf enstaf  el  ridge ;  thence  southwest  along  the  southern  side 
of  the  Haanabeek  to  a  point  a  half  mile  east  of  St.  Julien ;  thence, 
bending  around  that  village,  it  ran  to  Vamhuele — called  the  ''shell 
trap'' — ^farm  on  the  Ypres-Poelcappelle  road.  Next  it  proceeded 
to  Boesinghe  and  crossed  the  Yperlee  Canal,  passing  northward 
of  Lizeme  after  which  were  the  French  and  the  Belgians. 
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The  work  of  the  allied  aviators  on  April  26,  1915,  deserves 
more  than  passing  consideration  in  the  record  of  that  day's  fight- 
ing. They  dropped  bombs  on  the  stations  of  Courtrai,  Roubaix, 
Thielt,  and  Staden.  They  discovered  near  Langemarck  an 
armored  train  with  the  result  that  it  was  shelled  and  thus  forced 
to  return.  And  they  forced  a  German  aviator  to  the  ground  at 
Roulers. 

The  Lahore  Division  with  the  French  on  their  left  attacked  the 
Germans  on  April  27,  1915,  but  they  met  with  little  success  be- 
cause of  the  gas  which  tiiie  Teutons  sent  into  the  ranks  of  the  at- 
tacking party.  But  the  German  troops  had  lost  so  heavily  that 
they  did  not  seem  to  be  inclined  to  follow  up  their  apparent  ad- 
vantage. Incidentally  the  Allies  needed  a  rest  as  well.  Hence 
there  was  little  fighting  the  next  two  days.  On  April  SO,  1915, 
however.  General  Putz  attacked  the  Germans  with  so  much  force 
that  they  were  hurled  back  an  appreciable  distance  near  Pilkem. 
Seven  machine  guns  and  200  prisoners  were  taken,  and  the  214th, 
215th,  and  216th  German  regiments  lost  more  than  1,000  men. 
On  the  same  day  the  London  Rifle  Brigade,  further  east,  drove 
back  a  German  forward  movement  from  St.  Julien. 

West  of  the  Yperlee  Canal,  however,  it  soon  became  known  to 
the  commanders  of  the  allied  forces  that  the  Germans  were  in 
such  a  strong  position  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  dislodge 
their  enemy  until  much  greater  preparations  had  been  made.  In 
the  meantime  the  communications  of  the  Allies  were  in  danger* 
Hence  Sir  John  French  on  May  1,  1915,  ordered  Sir  Herbert 
Plumer  to  retreat.  The  wisdom  of  this  order,  the  execution  of 
which  contracted  the  southern  portion  of  the  salient,  was  seen 
when  the  Germans  again  attempted  to  force  their  way  through 
the  allied  front  by  the  use  of  gas.  The  attempt  this  time  was 
made  between  Zonnebeke,  on  the  Ypres-Roulers  railroad,  and 
Boesinghe  on  the  Yperlee  Canal  on  Sunday,  May  2, 1915.  Though 
the  British  had  been  supplied  with  respirators  of  a  sort,  these 
means  of  defense  were  not  as  effective  as  they  should  have  been 
nor  as  adequate  as  what  was  provided  later.  The  Germans,  how- 
ever, suffered  large  losses  in  this  attack  because,  as  soon  as  the 
wall  of  gas  began  to  approach  the  British  trenches,  the  men  there 
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fired  into  it,  well  knowing  from  past  experience  that  the  Germans 
were  f oUowing  the  gas.  In  this  manner  many  of  the  Teutons 
were  slain.  The  Allies  adopted  other  tactics  which  were  quite  as 
effective.  On  seeing  the  gas  approaching,  the  soldiers  in  some 
parts  of  the  line  proceeded  to  execute  a  flank  movement,  thereby 
getting  away  from  the  gas  and  subjecting  the  Germans  to  a 
deadly  fire  from  a  direction  least  expected. 

Between  Fortuin  and  Zonnebdce  and  south  of  St.  Julien  the 
allied  line  broke,  but  the  supports  with  two  cavalry  regiments 
were  rushed  from  Potijze,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Ypres  on  the 
Zonnebeke  Road,  and  regained  the  lost  ground.  By  night  the 
Germans  decided  to  discontinue  their  attempt  to  advance  and  left 
their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field. 


CHAPTER    V 


THE     STRUGGLE     RENEWED 

THE  Germans  had  only  stopped  the  struggle  for  a  breathing 
spell.  On  the  following  morning,  Monday,  May  S,  they  made 
an  attempt  to  force  the  allied  position  back  again.  This  attempt 
was  made  on  the  British  left,  west  of  the  Bois  des  Cuisenirs,  be- 
tween Pilkem  and  St.  Julien.  The  Germans  cut  their  wire  en- 
tanglements and,  leaving  their  trenches  and  lying  down  in  front 
of  those  protecting  places,  they  were  ready  to  advance ;  but,  be- 
fore they  could  start  forward,  the  artillery  of  th^r  enemy  did 
such  effective  work  that  the  Teutons  returned  to  their  trenches, 
and  gave  up  an  attack  at  that  point.  But  they  made  an  assault 
against  the  northern  side  of  the  salient  which  had  by  this  time 
become  very  narrow.  A  German  bomb  wrecked  a  section  of  the 
British  trenches,  and  the  defenders  of  that  part  of  the  line  had  to 
go  back  of  a  wood  that  was  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  Grafen- 
stafel,  where  they  were  able  to  stop  the  German  onrush. 

The  Belgians  were  bombarded  with  asphs^iating  gas  bombs 
beyond  the  French  lines  south  of  Dixmude.  The  Germans  charged 
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the  Belgian  trenches  only  to  be  cut  down  by  machine-gun  fire. 
That  nighty  the  night  of  May  S,  1915,  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
British  front ;  but  it  was  stopped  by  the  artillery. 

Sir  Herbert  Plumer  in  the  meantime  had  been  executing  the 
order  he  had  received  from  Sir  John  French,  and  shortened  his 
lines  so  they  were  three  miles  less  in  length  than  before  starting 
the  movement.  The  new  line  extended  from  the  French  position 
west  of  the  Ypres-Langemarck  Road  and  proceeded  through 
"shell-trap"  farm  to  the  Haanebeek  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Frezenberg  ridge  where  it  turned  south,  covering  Bellewaarde 
Lake  and  Hooge  and  bent  around  Hill  60.  This  resulted  in  leav- 
ing to  the  Germans  the  Veldhoek,  Bosche,  and  Polygon  Woods, 
and  Fortuin  and  Zonnebeke.  This  new  front  protected  all  of  the 
roads  to  Ypres,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
employ  as  many  soldiers  to  hold  this  line.  Moreover  the  de- 
fenders of  it  could  not  be  fired  upon  from  three  sides  as  long 
as  they  held  it.  In  some  places  the  British  and  German  trenches 
had  been  no  more  than  ten  yards  apart,  but  the  difficulty  of 
evacuating  the  British  position  was  completed  in  safety  on  the 
night  of  May  3,  1916.  The  work  included  the  taking  with  them 
780  wounded.  Sharpshooters  were  left  in  the  trenches,  however, 
and  they  maintained  such  an  appearance  of  activity  and  alertness 
that  the  Germans  kept  on  shelling  the  trenches  all  of  the  follow- 
ing day. 

The  attempt  of  General  Putz  to  force  the  Germans  back  across 
the  Yperlee  Canal  on  May  4, 1915,  was  stopped  by  a  combination 
of  machine  guns,  asphs^iating  gas  and  fog.  Then  the  French  spent 
the  next  ten  days  in  tunneling  to  Steenstraate.  Their  tunnels 
toward  their  objective  point  were  through  that  territory  between 
Boesinghe  and  Lizeme.  On  May  5,  1915  the  Germans  made  a 
careful  advance  on  the  British  front  under  the  cover  of  fog  and 
a  heavy  bombardment,  to  find  only  that  the  British  position  had 
been  changed.  But  they  intrenched  opposite  the  new  alignment, 
and  brought  up  their  big  guns.  Then  they  used  poisonous  gas 
again  with  the  result  that  the  British  retreated  and  the  Teutons 
followed,  in  spite  of  the  many  men  who  fell  because  of  the  accu- 
rate work  of  the  British  artillery.  The  greater  part  of  this  action 
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took  place  around  Hill  60»  and  some  of  the  British  tr^tches  to  the 
north  of  the  hill  were  captured  by  the  Germans.  They  thim  pene- 
trated toward  Zillebeke  to  the  supporting:  line.  Up  to  midnight 
the  Germans  seemed  to  be  victorious ;  then,  however,  the  British 
drove  them  from  the  hill  only  to  be  driven  away  in  turn  by  the 
use  of  asphyidating  gas.  On  liie  following  day  tbe  Teutons  held 
Hill  60  and  some  of  the  trenches  north  of  it. 

Asph3rxiating  gas  also  had  been  used  in  an  attempt  to  break 
the  British  front  on  the  left,  on  both  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  Ypres-Roulers  railroad.  Though  this  attack  failed,  the  Teu- 
tons were  ready  to  make  as  near  superhuman  efforts  as  possible 
because  they  knew  that  the  French  were  getting  ready  for  a  de- 
cisive action  in  the  Arras  territory,  which  would  have  the  aid  of 
a  British  attack  south  of  the  Lys.  Hence  it  was  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Germans  to  force  Sir  John  French  and  G^Eieral  Foch 
to  retain  most  of  the  British  and  French  soldiers  north  of 
the  Lys.  On  May  8,  1916,  they  turned  their  artillery  on  that 
part  of  the  British  front  that  was  near  Frezenberg.  It  de- 
stroyed the  trenches  and  killed  or  wounded  hundreds  of  the  de- 
fenders. After  three  hours  of  this,  the  Germans  commenced  an 
attack  on  that  part  of  the  British  front  between  the  Ypres-Menin 
and  the  Ypres-Poelcappelle  highways,  the  greatest  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  along  both  sides  of  the  Ypres-Roulers  railroad. 

The  British  fought  bravely,  but  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
hold  out  against  the  avalanche  of  lead.  First  the  right  of  a 
brigade  went  to  pieces  and  then  its  center  and  the  left  of  an- 
other brigade  south  of  it  were  forced  back.  Princess  Patricia's 
Canadian  Light  Infantry  held  fast  The  Second  Essex  Regiment 
also  made  some  little  success  for  their  side  by  annihilating  a 
small  detachment  of  Germans ;  but  that  was  more  than  offset  by 
the  breaking  of  the  center  of  another  brigade,  after  which  the 
First  Suffolks  were  surrounded  and  put  out  of  the  fight  Finally 
the  Germans  pushed  their  way  on  to  Frezenberg.  Sir  Herbert 
Plumer  realized  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  that  a  counter- 
attack was  necessary.  He  had  held  two  battalions  in  reserve 
along  the  Ypres-Menin  Road.  He  also  had  five  battalions  with 
him  and  reenf orcements  in  the  form  of  a  brigade  of  infantry  had 
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arrived  at  Vlamertinghe  Chateau,  back  of  Ypres.  He  sent  the 
First  Royal  Warwickshires,  the  Second  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers, 
the  Second  Surreys,  the  Third  Middlesex,  and  the  First  York  and 
Lancaster  Regiments  into  the  break  in  the  line  with  the  result 
that  Frezenberg  was  retaken.  This  victory  was  short-lived,  how- 
ever ;  for  the  German  machine-gun  fire  was  too  fierce  for  the  men 
to  withstand.  The  British  retired  to  a  new  front  which  ran  north 
and  south  through  Verlorenhoek.  The  Twelfth  London  Regiment, 
on  the  left,  though  it  lost  many  men,  managed  to  get  to  the 
original  line  of  trenches.  Next  the  British  were  menaced  from 
the  north  and  east.  Great  bodies  of  Teutons  rushed  from  the 
woods  south  of  the  Menin  highway,  when  others  rushed  down  the 
Poelcappelle  Road  and  took  Wieltje,  which  is  only  about  two  miles 
from  Ypres. 

The  fighting  continued  all  night,  but  shortly  after  midnight 
the  British  charged  with  the  bayonet  and  retook  Wieltje  as  well 
as  most  of  that  section  to  the  north  of  it  which  they  had  lost. 
Early  on  May  9,  1916,  the  fighting  was  continued,  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Germans  charged  from  the  woods  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  take  Ypres  after  a  severe  bombardment  of  the  British 
trenches.  An  attacking  party  of  five  hundred  was  slain  north  of 
the  town.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  salient  there  were  five  dis- 
tinct attacks.  An  attempt  to  capture  the  Chateau  Hooge  was 
made  early  in  the  evening,  only  to  result  in  heaping  the  ground 
with  German  dead.  The  day  closed  with  150  yards  of  British 
trenches  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans ;  but  they  had  been  taken 
at  a  fearful  cost  to  the  kaiser's  men. 

The  Germans  began  the  next  day.  May  10,  1915,  by  shelling 
the  British  north  and  south  of  the  Ypres-Menin  road.  They  fol- 
lowed the  cannonade  with  a  cloud  of  asphjrxiating  gas.  They  then 
started  for  the  opposing  trenches.  Many  of  them,  the  British 
allege,  wore  British  uniforms.  The  British  had  by  now  been 
equipped  with  proper  respirators  and  could  withstand  a  gas  at- 
tack with  comparative  ease.  When  the  Germans  were  in  dose 
range  they  received  a  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  that  mowed  them 
down  almost  instantly.  Those  who  had  not  been  shot  fell  to  the 
ground  to  escape  the  leaden  hail.   But  escape  was  not  for  them. 
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Shrapnel  was  poured  upon  them,  and  nearly  all  of  the  attacking 
troops  perished. 

Another  gas  attack  was  made  between  the  Ypres-Menin  road 
and  the  Ypres-Comines  canal.  There  two  batteries  of  gas  cylin- 
ders sent  forth  their  deadly  fumes  for  more  than  a  half  hour. 
The  doud  that  resulted  became  so  dense  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  British  in  the  opposite  trenches  to  see  anything ;  so  they 
were  withdrawn  t^nporarily ;  but  the  troops  to  the  left  and  right 
kept  the  Germans  from  following  up  this  advantage  and  the 
trenches  were  saved  to  the  British.  When  the  gas  had  passed 
away  the  men  returned  to  their  former  position.  North  of  the 
Menin  road,  however,  the  Germans  were  successful  in  driving 
the  Fourth  Rifle  Brigade  and  the  Third  King's  Royal  Rifles  to  a 
new  position,  the  trenches  which  the  British  occupied  having 
been  battered  by  shell  fire  to  such  an  extent  that  some  of  the  oc- 
cupants were  buried  alive.  Hence  the  British  here  retreated  to  a 
new  line  of  trenches  west  of  the  Bellewaarde  Wood  where  the 
trees  had  been  shelled  until  they  were  part  of  a  hopeless  entangle- 
ment rather  than  a  forest. 

The  next  day.  May  11, 1915,  was  started  by  the  Germans  hurl- 
ing hundreds  of  incendiary  shells  into  the  already  ruined  town 
of  Ypres.  They  also  fired  almost  countless  high-explosive  shells 
into  the  British  trenches.  The  British  big  guns  replied  with  con- 
siderable effect.  One  of  the  German  cannon  was  rendered  use- 
less by  the  fire  of  the  Thirty-first  Heavy  Battery,  and  several 
howitzers  were  damaged  by  the  North  Midland  Heavy  Battery. 
The  German  cannonade  was  especially  effective  near  the  Ypres- 
St.  Julien  road.  The  Teutons,  however,  did  not  confine  their  work 
to  the  artillery,  for  they  made  three  assaults  on  the  British 
trenches  south  of  the  Menin  road.  This  part  of  the  line  was  held 
by  Scottish  regiments,  who,  though  they  were  forced  out  of  their 
trenches,  regained  them  with  the  aid  of  other  Scots  who  were  sup- 
porting them. 

By  now  it  was  apparent  to  the  British  commanding  officers 
that  they  must  still  further  lessen  the  projection  of  their  salient. 
So  on  May  12,  1915,  the  Twenty-eighth  Division  was  sent  to  the 
reserve.    It  had  experienced  continuous  fighting  since  April  22, 
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1915,  and  had  suffered  severe  losses.  It  had  only  one  lieutenant 
eolonel.  Captains  were  in  command  of  most  of  its  battalions. 
The  First  and  Third  Cavalry  Divisions  took  its  place.  Tbey 
were  under  the  command  of  General  De  Lisle.  From  left  to 
right  the  new  line  was  held  as  follows :  The  men  of  the  Twelfth 
Brigade,  the  Eleventh  Bri^de,  and  a  battalion  of  the  Tenth 
Brigade  of  the  Fourth  Division  guarded  the  new  front  to  a  point 
northeast  of  Verlorenhoek.  Next  came  the  First  Cavalry  which 
held  ihe  Hsie  to  the  Roulers  railroad.  From  tiie  railroad  to  Bdle- 
waarde  Lake  the  Third  Division  held  the  line.  From  die  lake  to 
Hill  60  the  Twenty-seventh  Division  had  its  position.  The 
British  adhnitted  that  this  new  position  was  not  strong,  because  it 
lacked  natural  advantages,  and  the  trenches  were  more  or  less 
of  hasty  construction. 

Tlie  Germans  started  a  heavy  bombardment  of  the  cavalry  on 
May  13, 1915,  when  the  rain  was  pouring  in  torrents  and  a  north 
wind  was  adding  to  the  discomforts  of  the  British.  The  fiercest 
part  of  this  attack  was  on  the  Third  Division.  Some  idea  of  the 
fierceness  of  the  bombardment  can  be  gained  when  it  is  known 
that  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  more  than  eight 
hundred  shells  were  hurled  on  a  part  of  the  British  line  which 
was  not  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  In  places  the  British  were 
buried  alive.  In  spite  of  the  destructive  fire,  the  North  Somerset 
Yeomanry,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Glyn,  charged  the 
Germans  who  were  advancing  on  their  trenches  under  cover  of 
the  bombardment.  The  charge  was  effective,  and  the  Teutons 
were  driven  headlong  toward  their  own  trenches.  But  the  Ger- 
man artillery  had  ttie  range  of  the  Seventh  Brigade  on  the  right, 
and  poured  upon  it  such  a  fire  that  it  retreated  several  hundred 
yards,  leaving  the  right  of  the  Sixth  Brigade  exposed.  As  soon 
as  possible  the  British  made  an  att^npt  to  remedy  the  defect  in 
their  line,  and  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  counterattack.  In 
this  counterattack  very  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  armored  motor  cars.  The 
British  regained  the  lost  ground,  but  they  found  it  impossible  to 
retain  it,  for  the  Teuton's  heavy  artillery  had  tiie  range  of  the 
position  so  accurately  that  no  man  could  live  there.    The  result 
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of  the  day's  fighting  was  a  farther  pushing  back  of  the  line  of 
the  British  so  that  it  bent  backward  from  Verlorenhoek  and 
Bellewaarde  Lake.  In  addition  to  being  forced  back,  the  British 
suffered  a  large  loss  of  men,  especially  officers. 

The  infantry  on  the  left  had  been  fiercely  attacked  on  this  same 
day ;  but  it  managed  to  keep  from  being  driven  from  its  position. 
One  of  the  defenders  of  this  part  of  the  line  was  a  territorial  bat- 
talion, the  London  Rifle  Brigade.  There  were  only  278  men  in 
the  brigade  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  it  having  suffered  severe 
losses  previously.  By  night  ninety-one  more  had  been  lost.  Four 
survivors,  under  command  of  Sergeant  Douglas  Belcher,  and  two 
hussars  whom  the  sergeant  had  added  to  his  squad,  held  that  part 
of  the  line  in  the  face  of  repeated  attacks.  These  plucky  men 
not  only  made  the  Germans  think  the  front  was  strongly  de- 
fended there  by  using  quick-firing  methods,  but  they  undoubt- 
edly saved  the  right  of  the  Fourth  Division.  Another  especially 
gallant  piece  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  British  was  done  by  the 
Second  Essex,  the  reserve  battalion  of  the  Twelfth  Brigade.  With 
a  bayonet  charge  they  drove  the  Germans  from  Shelltrap  Farm, 
which  was  between  the  Langemarck  and  Poelcappelle  highways, 
and,  though  it  was  held  by  first  one  side  and  then  the  other,  the 
British  had  it  at  the  close  of  the  day  in  spite  of  the  bom- 
bardment it  received. 

The  French  met  with  better  success  on  the  British  left.  Under 
the  command  of  General  Putz  they  made  an  attack  on  Het  Sase 
and  Steenstraate.  The  sharpshooters  of  the  Zouaves  and  Alge- 
rians took  a  trench^  in  front  of  the  latter  place  and  entered  the 
village.  They  fought  on  to  the  canal  by  the  end  of  that  day,  which 
was  May  15,  1915.  More  than  six  hundred  Teuton  dead  were 
counted  after  that  engagement.  At  the  same  time  the  Zouaves 
captured  Het  Sase  with  great  ease,  because  the  artillery  had  ren- 
dered its  defenders  useless  for  more  fighting.  The  Germans, 
however,  were  not  inclined  to  give  up  the  town  so  easily.  They 
bombarded  Het  Sase  that  night,  using  asphyxiating  shells.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  the  Zouaves  put  on  their  respirators  and  drove  off 
with  hand  grenades  and  rifle  fire  the  Germans  who  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  poisonous  shells.    On  the  following  day  it  was 
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said  that  the  only  Germans  left  alive  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Yperlee  Canal  were  either  wounded  or  prisoners.  The  French 
had  destroyed  three  German  regiments,  taken  three  redoubts,  and 
captured  four  fortified  lines  and  three  villages.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  that  the  French  reported  that, 
on  May  15,  1915,  the  German  Marine  Fusiliers  who  were  at- 
tempting to  hold  the  Yperlee  Canal  concluded  it  was  the  better 
part  of  valor  to  surrender.  Before  the  Germans  could  relinquish 
their  places  they  were  shot  down  by  their  comrades  in  the 
rear. 

Fighting  along  the  line  of  the  salient  continued  with  more  or 
less  vigor  for  nearly  ten  days,  but,  until  May  24, 1915,  there  were 
no  engagements  that  had  much  out  of  the  ordinary.  On  that  date, 
however,  the  entire  front  from  Bellewaarde  Lake  to  Shelltrap,  a 
line  three  miles  in  length,  was  bombarded  with  asphyxiating 
shells.  This  was  followed  by  a  gas  cloud  that  was  sent  against  the 
same  extent  of  trenches.  The  wind  sent  the  cloud  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  so  that  the  deadly  fumes  got  in  their  work 
along  nearly  five  miles  of  the  front.  It  is  asserted  that  the  cloud 
was  40  feet  in  height,  and  that  the  Germans  continued  to  renew 
the  supply  of  gas  for  four  and  a  half  hours.  It  had  little  effect 
wherever  the  British  used  their  respirators,  for  they  managed  to 
stay  in  their  positions  without  undue  inconvenience.  Those  who 
suffered  the  most  from  the  gas  cloud  were  the  infantry  of  the 
Fourth  Division  on  the  left.  The  cloud  which  had  followed  the 
asphyxiating  shells  was  in  turn  followed  by  a  severe  bombard- 
ment from  three  sides — ^the  east,  northeast,  and  north.  The 
principal  attacks  were  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shelltrap, 
the  British  front  along  the  Roulers  railroad,  and  along  the 
Menin  road  in  the  vicinity  of  Bellewaarde  Lake.  In  those  places 
the  British  were  pushed  back  at  least  temporarily ;  but  counter- 
attacks were  delivered  before  nightfall,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  lost  ground  regained.  Thus,  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
Germans,  their  extra  effort,  with  all  the  means  of  warfare  at 
their  disposal,  had  resulted  only  in  reducing  the  salient  at  an 
enormous  cost  in  lives  on  both  sides,  but  the  gain  had  been  for 
the  most  part  temporary. 
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Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  second  battle  of  Ypres 
it  may  be  weil  to  estimate  what  has  heea  gained  and  lost  by  both 
sides.  In  the  attempt  to  wear  down  their  opponents  one  side  had 
inflicted  as  much  of  a  blow  as  the  other,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, for  there  had  been  an  almost  prodigal  waste  of  human  kfe 
and  ammunition.  The  distinct  advantage  that  Germany  had 
gained  was  in  pushing  bade  and  almost  flattening  out  the  prow 
of  the  British  salient,  and  they  had  demonstrated  the  superiority 
of  their  artillery.  Britain,  on  tiie  other  hand,  had  lost  ao  stra- 
tegical advantage  by  the  change  of  her  Une.  The  knowledge  that 
Germany  had  a  superior  artillery  acted  as  a  stimulant  in  making 
the  British  ^ovide  a  better  equipment  of  big  gun&  But  the 
British  had  demonstrated  the  great  superiority  of  their  infantry 
over  that  of  Germany.  In  fact  there  was  comfort  to  be  derived 
l^  the  friends  of  each  side  as  a  result  of  the  second  battle  of  Ypres. 
The  fighting  had  to  stop,  as  far  as  being  a  general  engagement 
was  concerned.  There  were  other  parts  of  the  front  in  western 
Europe  which  were  becoming  by  far  too  active  for  either  the 
Germans  or  the  British  to  neglect  them.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
leave  Ypres  and  the  brave  men  who  fell  there,  and  conaider  wliat 
was  being  done  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER    VI 


OTHER     ACTIONS     ON     THE     WESTERN 

FRONT 

DURING  the  time  in  which  the  foregoing  actions  had  been  tak- 
ing place,  there  was  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  and  the 
Germans  in  other  sections  of  the  great  western  front.  It  is  true 
that  not  much  was  accomplished  in  Alsace  in  either  April  or 
May ;  for  the  fighting  in  the  plains  had  been  for  the  most  part 
what  may  be  termed  trench  warfare.  The  most  important  en- 
gagement had  been  the  effort  to  take  and  hold  Hartmannsweiler- 
kopf ,  the  spur  of  the  Molkenrain  massif,  which  controls  the  union 
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of  the  Thur  and  the  111,  The  top  of  this  rise  of  grround,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  won  by  the  Germans  on  January  21, 1915 ; 
but  the  heights  west  of  it  and  their  slopes  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  French,  who  desired  to  add  the  spur  to  their  possessions. 
For  this  purpose  the  French  artillery  bombarded  it  on  March  25, 
1915,  and  continued  their  work  on  the  following  day,  March  26, 
1915,  when  the  Chasseurs  stormed  the  height,  and,  after  fighting 
for  six  hours,  gained  the  top  and  captured  400  prisoners.  But 
the  Germans  had  no  intention  of  giving  their  opponents  such  a 
hold  on  the  control  of  the  valley  of  the  111,  so  there  were  many 
counterattacks. 

While  the  Germans  were  attempting  to  retake  the  summit,  the 
French  were  making  desperate  efforts  to  drive  the  Teutqns  from 
the  eastern  slopes.  The  Germans  were  temporarily  successful, 
but  their  success  was  short-lived,  for  the  French  retook  the  top 
on  April  28, 1915.  During  the  next  month,  May,  both  sides  made 
claims  of  success;  but  what  each  actually  possessed  was  as  fol- 
lows: The  French  had  the  top  and  all  of  the  western  portion; 
the  Germans  possessed  the  summit  ridge,  and  the  east  and  north- 
east portions.  But,  until  the  French  held  the  entire  mountain, 
they  could  make  little  use  of  it  in  controlling  the  111  Valley. 

The  fighting  in  the  other  part  of  the  Vosges  had  to  do  prin- 
cipally with  the  valley  of  the  Fecht.  The  stream  runs  from 
Schlucht  and  Bramont  east,  and  proceeds  past  Miinster  and  Met- 
zeral.  On  its  right  bank  is  the  railroad  from  Colmar  to  MetzeraL 
The  heights  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  were  held  by  the 
Chasseurs  Alpins;  and  they  desired  to  take  both  towns. 
Throughout  the  month  of  April  the  French  were  fairly  success- 
ful on  both  banks  of  the  river.  The  spur  above  Metzeral  to  the 
northwest  was  taken  by  them.  The  ridge  between  the  two 
valleys  was  captured  by  the  French  on  April  17, 1915.  The  fight- 
ing here  was  continued  throughout  May,  1915. 

The  next  scene  of  activity  was  north,  where  there  was  a  wooded 
plateau  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse.  Here  the  Germans 
had  a  salient  which  was  long  and  quite  narrow.  The  point  of  this 
salient  was  at  St.  Mihiel,  the  other  side  of  the  Meuse.  This 
point  was  well  protected  by  the  artillery  at  Camp  des  Romains, 
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which  controlled  Htke  section  for  ten  miles  in  any  direction.  To 
the  norlii  of  the  salient  there  was  a  railroad  from  Etain  to  Metz* 
There  was  anotSier  line  twen^  miles  to  the  south.  This  ran  from 
Metz  to  Thiaucourt  hy  ihe  Sapt  de  Mad.  The  village  of 
VigneuUes  was  about  in  ihe  center  of  the  narrow  part  of  the 
salient,  and  on  the  road  to  St.  Mihiel.  There  was  a  better  road 
to  the  south  through  Apremont.  A  strategic  railroad  had  been 
built  from  Thiaucourt  by  VigneuUes  to  St.  Mihiel,  down  the  Gap 
of  Spada,  which  is  an  opening  between  the  hills  of  the  Mouse 
Valley.  The  plateau  of  Les  Eparges  is  north  of  VigneuUes.  The 
plateau  is  aiiproximately  1,000-  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  forms 
the  eastern  border  of  the  heights  of  the  Mouse.  There  was  high 
land  on  the  southern  side  of  the  salient,  along  which  ran  the 
main  road  from  Commercy  to  Pont-a-Mousson.  Within  the 
salient  the  land  was  rou^  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  covered 
with  wood. 

The  French  did  not  plan  to  make  an  attack  on  the  salient  at  its 
apex.  The  artillery  at  Camp  des  Romains  would  be  too  effective. 
The  French  plan  was  to  press  in  the  sides  of  the  salient  and 
finally  control  the  St.  Mihiel  communications.  The  southeastern 
side  of  the  salient,  at  the  beginning  of  April,  1915,  extended  from 
St.  Mihiel  to  Camp  des  Romains,  thence  to  Bois  d'Ailly,  Apre- 
mont, Boudonville,  Regnieville,  and  finally  to  the  Moselle,  three 
miles  north  of  Pont^a-Mousson.  The  nortiiwestem  side  was 
marked  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Etain  in  the  north  past 
Fresnes,  over  the  Les  Eparges  Heights,  and  thence  by  Lamor- 
TiHe  and  Spada  to  St.  Mihiel.  The  place  of  most  importance, 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  was  the  Les  Eparges  plateau, 
which  controlled  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  section  of  the 
salient.  The  taking  of  this  plateau  would  naturally  be  tiie  first 
step  in  capturing  VigneuUes.  But  the  Germans  had  converted 
Les  Eparges  into  what  had  the  appearance  of  being  an  impreg- 
nable fort,  when  they  took  it  on  September  21,  1914.  Their 
trenches  lined  the  slopes,  and  everjrthing  had  been  made  secure 
for  a  i)ossible  siege.  The  French  in  February  and  March,  1915, 
however,  had  taken  the  village  of  Les  Eparges  and  a  portion  of 
the  steep  side  on  the  northwest.    But  of  necessity  they  made 
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progress  slowly,  because  they  were  in  such  an  exposed  position 
whenever  they  sought  the  top.  They  had  planned  an  assault  for 
April  5, 1915,  and,  in  a  heavy  rain,  with  the  slope  a  great  mass  of 
deep  mud,  the  French  gained  some  territory.  This  they  were 
unable  to  hold  when  the  Germans  made  a  counterattack  on  the 
following  morning,  April  6, 1915.  That  night  the  soldiers  of  the 
republic  forced.their  way  up  with  the  bayonet,  taking  1,500  yards 
of  trenches,  by  the  morning  of  April  7,  1915.  Thereupon  the 
Germans  brought  up  reenforcements,  which  were  rendered  use- 
less by  the  French  artillery,  which  prevented  them  from  going 
forward  to  the  battle  line.  The  German  artillery  used  the  same 
tactics,  with  the  result  that  the  French  reenforcements  were  kept 
out  of  the  fight.  After  the  cannons  had  completed  their  work, 
both  sides  were  apparently  willing  to  rest  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  But  on  the  morning  of  April  8, 1915,  two  regiments  of 
infantry  and  a  battalion  of  Chasseurs  forced  their  way  to  the 
top,  which  they  took  after  an  hour's  hard  fighting.  That  pushed 
the  Germans  back  to  the  eastern  slope.  Then  the  battle  was 
fought  on  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  which  found  the 
French,  at  its  close,  in  possession  of  all  except  a  little  triangle  in 
the  eastern  section. 

Some  idea  of  the  conditions  confronting  those  who  attempted 
the  ascent  may  be  gained  when  it  is  learned  that  fourteen  hours 
were  required  by  the  hardy  French  troops  to  go  up  to  relieve 
their  comrades  who  gained  the  top.  This  relief  was  not  sent  until 
the  following  day,  April  9, 1915.  On  that  day  the  Germans  in  the 
little  triangle  were  driven  off  or  slain.  One  of  the  sudden  and 
dense  fogs  of  the  region  appeared  later  and  made  a  cover  for  a 
German  counterattack.  The  French  were  at  a  disadvantage, 
but  they  quickly  rallied,  and,  the  fog  suddenly  lifting,  they  em- 
ployed a  bayonet  charge  with  such  good  effect  that  the  Germans 
were  driven  off  with  large  losses.  The  importance  of  this 
achievement  to  the  Allies  is  not  likely  to  be  overestimated.  The 
height  of  Les  Eparges  dominated  the  Woevre  district,  and  its 
capture  by  the  French  was  one  of  the  most  heroic  feats  of  the 
war.  The  Germans  placed  as  high  a  value  on  the  height  for 
military  purposes  as  the  French.    They  had  spent  the  winter  in 
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adding  to  what  nature  had  made  nearly  perfect — ^the  impregna- 
bility of  the  entire  section.  They  intrusted  its  defense,  when  an 
attack  seemed  likely,  only  to  first-line  troops,  the  Tenth  Division 
of  the  Fifth  Corps  from  Posen  hoMing  it  when  the  French  made 
their  successful  attack.  To  gain  the  height  it  was  necessary  for 
the  French  to  climb  the  sHmy  aides,  whkh  were  swept  by  machine- 
gun  fire.  The  Germans  knew  the  exact  range  of  every  square 
foot  of  the  slopes.  There  was  no  place  that  offered  even  a  slight 
shelter  for  the  attacking  force.  The  weather  was  at  its  worst. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  many  diflh^alties  which  seaned  insurmount- 
able, the  French  soldiers  had  won  the  most  decisive  engagement 
in  this  part  of  the  campaign. 

It  is  true  the  Teutons  occupied  the  leaser  spur  of  Combres ; 
but  that  gave  them  little  or  no  advantage,  for  no  attack  could  be 
made  from  it  witiiout  subjecting  the  attacking  party  to  a  leaden 
hail  from  St.  Remy  and  Les  Eparges.  But  Hie  Grerman  salient 
still  remained,  and  tibe  French  continued  their  pressure  on  it. 
They  pushed  forward  in  the  north  to  Etain,  and  took  the  hills  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  One,  which  hampered  their  enemy  in  his 
use  of  the  Etain-Conflans  railroad.  They  closed  in  on  the  re- 
entrant of  the  salient  to  the  north — Gussainville ;  and  they  used 
the  same  tactics  in  regard  to  Lamorville,  because  it  dominated  the 
Gap  of  Spada ;  and  to  the  north  of  it  they  exerted  a  pressure  on 
the  Bois  de  la  Selouse.  The  engagements  on  the  south  of  the 
salient  were  fought  desperately.  The  part  of  the  top  which  falls 
away  to  the  Rupt  de  Mad  was  held  by  the  French.  That  section 
is  covered  with  a  low  wood,  which  develops  into  presentable  for- 
ests in  the  region  toward  the  Moselle  Valley  to  the  east.  The 
Teutons  had  taken  every  advantage  of  the  ground  in  construct- 
ing their  fortifications,  and  the  French  found  a  hard  task  before 
them.  They  proceeded  against  their  opponents  in  the  B(hs 
d'Ailly,  the  Forest  of  Apremont,  the  Bois  de  Mont-Mare,  the 
village  of  Regnieville,  and  the  Bois  le  Pretre.  Though  each  suc- 
cess was  not  large,  the  entire  effort  was  effective  in  pushing  in 
the  southern  side  of  the  salient.  This  brought  the  soldiers  of  the 
republic  to  within  about  four  miles  of  Thiaucourt,  which,  with  the 
control  of  Les  Eparges,  threatened  St.  Mihiel. 
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The  French  heavy  artillery  shelled  the  southern  front  of  the 
trenches  at  Metz  on  May  1, 1915.  The  great  desire  to  take  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  however,  was  set  aside  early  in  the  month.  The 
plight  of  Russia  at  this  time  made  it  imperative  for  the  Allies  to 
make  a  great  movement  on  the  western  front  to  prevent  as  much 
as  possible  the  pressure  on  the  czar's  line.  Hence  the  campaign 
which  seemed  to  be  planned  by  the  French  was  abandoned  for  a 
larger  opportunity.  This  was  the  advance  of  the  Tenth  Army  in 
the  Artois  over  the  plain  of  the  Scheldt  in  the  direction  of  Douai 
and  Valenciennes,  thereby  threatening  the  communications  of  the 
entire  Teuton  line  from  Soissons  to  Lille.  Hence  the  French 
started  a  vigorous  movement  against  Lens,  while  the  British 
sought  to  take  Lille. 


CHAPTER    VII 
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TO  understand  properly  the  campaign  in  the  Artois,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  at  least  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  geography 
and  the  topography  of  the  territory  between  La  Bass§e  and 
Arras. 

The  valley  of  the  Scarpe  is  held  in  on  the  south  by  low  hills,  and 
on  the  north  by  a  low  plateau,  which  descends  in  long  ridges  to 
the  valley  of  the  Lys  and  the  plains  about  Lens.  The  greatest  alti- 
tude in  this  section  is  the  ridge  known  as  Notre-Dame  de  Lorette, 
running  east  and  west,  and  containing  numerous  ravines.  To  the 
south  of  it,  in  a  little  valley,  is  the  town  of  Albain  St.  Nazaire. 
Carency  is  opposite  on  the  next  ridge.  Next  is  the  Bois  de 
Berthonval  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  depression.  Beyond,  the  land 
ascends  to  Mont  St.  Eloi.  The  valley  of  the  Lys  is  to  the  north  of 
the  Lorette  ridge.  To  the  east  the  land  descends  to  the  long, 
narrow  valley  in  which  is  the  highway  between  Arras  and 
Bethune.  La  Targette  and  Souchez  are  along  the  way.  Again 
the  land  rolls  upward  to  the  hills  of  Vimy  with  the  Lens-Arras 
highway  beyond  them. 
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The  Teutxms  held  a  salient  in  thia  regicti  at  the  begmning  of 
May^  ldl5.  The  liBe  which  bounded  this  salient  ran  east  of  Loos 
over  the  Bethume»L«M  road,  east  of  Aix^Nooktte,  and  a|»peared 
on  the  Lorette  plateau  eonsideraUgr  to  tiie  west  of  its  taBsst  spur, 
where  was  situated  the  Chapri  of  Our  Ladj;  nmnixig  out  to  the 
prow  of  the  salient,  it  took  in  AB>ain;  and  tiien  proceeded  to 
Carency;  beading  doaelgr,  ii  ran  east  of  ibe  Bots  de  Berthonyal, 
taking  in  La  Targette  and  the  Arraa-BeChune  highway.  "Hiat 
part  of  the  German  line  was  called  by  tiie  French  the  ^White 
WockA,*'  on  account  c^  the  chalk  with  whidi  the  breastworks  were 
ccmstructed.  To  the  aoutheast  of  it  was  a  section  known  as  the 
Labyrinth.  Ecnrie  was  inside  the  line  whidi  finally  ran  ba^  east 
of  Arras.  The  salient  was  constructed  for  the  guarding  of  Lens, 
which  was  considered  the  entrance  to  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Scheldt  and  the  lowlands  in  the  direction  of  Douai  and  Valen- 
ciennes. Of  more  importance  than  Lens  itself  was  the  railroad 
back  of  this  front,  the  capture  of  which  would  naturally  be  a 
source  of  great  danger  to  the  Germans. 

The  French  had  won  some  ground  in  the  region  of  the  Lorette 
plateau  early  in  1915.  The  Tenth  Army  in  the  Artois  received 
Plough  additional  men  to  give  it  seven  corps.  More  than  1,100 
pieces  of  artillery,  of  varying  caliber,  were  taken  to  this  region 
by  the  French.  The  entire  preparation  for  the  campaign  was 
under  the  personal  direction  of  General  Foch.  In  the  meantime 
the  Germans,  becoming  aware  that  their  enemy  was  becoming 
more  and  more  active,  proceeded  to  strengthen  the  front  by  the 
addition  of  three  divisions  whidi  were  known  as  ^divisions  of 
assault.''  The  men  composmg  these  additions  were  from  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  and  Baden.  Even  this  reenf orcement  left  the  Teutons 
outnumbered,  and  with  less  artillery  than  their  opponents ;  but 
they  held  a  position  whidi  was  considered  more  impregnable  than 
any  other  on  either  front.  The  Germans  here  had  a  chain  of 
forts  linked  together  by  an  elaborate  series  of  trenches,  these 
latter  so  arranged  tiiat  the  taking  of  one  of  the  series  placed  its 
captors  within  the  aone  of  fire  of  several  others.  Moreover  there 
was  an  elabcnrate  series  of  underground  works,  including  mines 
and  wolf  pits,  the  latter  being  covered  over  with  a  thin  layer  of 
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turf  and  thickly  studded  with  bayonets  whose  points  awaited  the 
charging  French. 

General  Foch  watf  ready  on  Sunday  morning,  May  9,  1915, 
and  his  artillery  began  one  of  the  heaviest  bombardments 
in  history;  The  1,100  French  cannon  hurled  300,000  shells 
on  the  German  fortifications  that  day.  The  reverberations 
were  deafening  and  terrifying.  They  startled  the  British  en- 
gaged at  the  Aubers  Ridge.  The  deluge  of  projectiles  crashed 
their  way  through  the  supposedly  impregnable  work  of  engineer- 
ing that  the  Germans  had  erected,  and  buried  their  mangled  de- 
fenders in  chaotic  ruins.  The  preliminary  work  of  the  artillery 
was  continued  for  three  hours,  accompanied  by  the  plaudits  of 
the  French  infantrjrmen.  Then  the  infantry  were  sent  to  take 
the  wrecks  of  what  had  been  the  pride  of  the  German  engineers. 
They  took  what  was  still  in  existence  at  La  Targette,  and  the  im- 
portant crossroads  there.  They  waged  a  fierce  fight  in  and  around 
the  village  of  Neuville  St.  Vaast,  which  was  stoutly  defended  by 
German  machine  guns.  Here  there  was  house-to-house  fighting. 
The  French  center,  farther  north,  charged  over  the  remnants  of 
the  White  Works,  and  went  on  beyond  the  Arras-Bethune  road. 
This  section  of  the  advance  took  more  than  two  and  a  half  miles 
of  trenches  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  On  the  left  the  French  were 
unable  to  maintain  such  speed,  because  of  the  many  ravines. 
They  took  the  outlying  sections  of  Carency,  and  worked  their  way 
eastward,  cutting  the  road  to  Souchez.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
day  the  French  had  to  their  credit  three  lines  of  German  trenches 
on  a  five-mile  front,  3,000  prisoners,  10  field  guns,  and  50  machine 
guns. 

The  bombardment  was  continued  all  night  by  the  French  gun- 
ners, while  the  men  who  had  taken  the  trenches  did  their  best  to 
make  such  repairs  as  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
victors.  On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  May  10, 1913,  the 
soldiers  of  the  republic  had  forced  their  way  into  the  center  of  the 
German  position.  North  of  the  plateau  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette 
a  feint  attack  was  made  to  hold  the  German  reserves.  When 
the  first  French  line  was  about  to  dash  forward  to  complete  their 
work  of  the  day  before,  they  suddenly  received  an  order  to  re- 
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main  where  th^  w^ere  and  seek  aJl  i»ver  puBiMfi.  One  of  tbe 
French  aviators  had  seen  a  German  counterattack  tgeitting  under 
way  near  the  sugar  factoty  at  SoueheE.  Preparatory  to  the 
Teuton  advance  the  Germafli  artillery  hnried  hundredfi  of  iiigh-ex- 
plosive  Aells  on  the  secticn  where  the  French  would  have  been 
had  titty  not  received  ^e  arder  to  iooep  under  oover.  To  be  ex- 
posed under  such  CDmlitionB  wouU  hecft  meant  atiiiihilatiiin.  Be- 
lieving their  plans  for  the  oounterattaek  were  worldnff  faveraUly , 
the  Germans  advanced,  only  to  be  mowed  down  by  liie  Frmch 
guns.  Then  tiie  Frendi  infantry  chaiged  and  gained  an- 
other trench  line.  So  eager  were  the  younger  Fveneh  floldkrs 
that  some  of  those  who  dnxged  from  tiie  south  ware  not  con- 
tent with  taking  Ott  trench  wiiiefa  was  iheir  objedive  pMut,  but 
dashed  on  into  a  ravine  that  extended  in  the  direction  of  Ablain. 
niere  fiiey  killed  or  made  prisoners  of  the  Germans  tibey  found. 
Acooidmg  to  military  experts,  liiese  youths  idiould  have  beai  eut 
off  by  the  German  counterattack;  but  ibey  were  not,  because  the 
counterattack  did  not  devdop.  The  Teutons  had  retired  to 
SoudME  in  fflicfa  KXfotStixm  that  a  counterattack  was  an  impossi- 
bility. A  sammary  of  liie  day's  fighting  includes  the  taking  of  all 
of  tiie  German  trenches  across  the  B^;hune-Loo6  road ;  tiie  attadc 
on  the  fortified  diapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  and  the  gain- 
ing of  the  trendies  to  the  south  of  it,  these  connecting  with 
Ablain  and  Souchez ;  the  capture  of  the  cemetery  of  Neuville  St. 
Vaast;  and  the  defeat  of  the  German  reserves  who  were  rushed 
in  motor  can  from  Lens  and  DouaL  In  taking  the  trenches  the 
Frendi  found  tiiere  was  not  room  to  use  th^r  guns  and  bay- 
onets in  the  hand-to-hand  fighting.  Hence  they  were  supi>lied 
with  automatic  pistols  and  knives,  as  well  as  hand  grenades. 
Their  guns  were  taken  forward  later  when  they  would  be 
of  service  in  defending  the  tr^idies  from  a  poesilde  counter- 
attack. 

The  fitting  continued  fiercely  throughout  May  11, 1915.  Late 
in  the  day  the  French  took  the  lower  part  of  the  Arabs'  Spur.  An 
unsuccessful  counterattack  was  made  that  night  from  the  Spur  of 
the  White  Way.  But  the  French  were  harried  by  the  artillery  in 
Angres  and  the  machine  guns  in  Ablain,  and  their  discomforts 
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were  added  to  by  the  work  of  the  bursting  shells  which 
opened  the  graves  of  soldiers  who  had  been  slain  in  previous 
months. 

Carency,  surrounded  on  the  east,  south  and  west,  and  wrecked 
by  the  20,000  shells  which  had  been  fired  upon  it,  surrendered  on 
the  afternoon  of  May  12,  1915.  The  Germans  captured  there 
made  a  total  of  more  than  5,000  prisoners  taken  by  the  French. 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  with  its  chapel  and  fort  was  also 
taken  this  same  day,  as  was  Ablain  which  was  in  flames  when 
it  was  surrendered.  Thus  all  of  the  highland  to  the  west  of 
Souchez  was  held  by  the  French  except  a  few  f ortins  on  eastern 
ridges. 

A  north  wind  and  a  heavy  rain  added  to  the  discomforts  of 
the  soldiers  on  May  13,  1915.  But  physical  discomforts  were 
not  all  that  made  for  more  or  less  unhappiness.  The  Germans 
had  little  reason  to  be  happy ;  but  the  French  had  the  edge  taken 
from  their  elation,  because  of  their  victory,  by  the  fact  that  it 
seemed  as  if  it  must  be  won  again  before  it  would  be  of  use  to 
them.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  war  game  the  German  line 
had  been  broken  and  the  French  had  made  for  themselves  a  right 
of  way;  but  there  were  many  instances  in  this  war  where  the 
rules  were  not  followed ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  exceptions.  It 
is  true  the  German  line  had  been  smashed,  but  it  had  not  fallen 
back.  Instead  the  remnants  of  the  line  had  collected  themselves 
in  the  series  of  independent  forts  which  had  seemingly  been 
prepared  for  just  such  an  emergency.  They  were  so  situated 
that  it  was  well-nigh  impossible  to  destroy  them  at  long  range ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  forward  movement  which 
would  not  be  enfiladed  by  them.  Hence  it  became  necessary  for 
the  French,  if  they  were  to  be  really  victorious,  to  reduce  each 
separate  fort.  The  most  prominent  of  these  were  the  sugar 
factory  at  Souchez,  the  cemetery  at  Ablain,  the  White  Road  on 
a  spur  of  the  Lorette,  the  eastern  portion  of  Neuville  St.  Vaast, 
and  the  Labyrinth.  The  last  named  was  so  called  because  it 
was  an  elaborate  system  ot  trenches  and  redoubts  in  an  angle 
between  two  f  oads.  The  White  Road  surrendered  on  May  21^ 
1915.    Ablain  was  taken  on  May  29,  1915.    The  Souchez  sugar 
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factoigr  ieU  m.  Msb^  M,  1915.  Neaville  St  ¥a«t  was  ofh 
tured  tOB  June  ^,  1915.  The  Labyrinth,  howev^esE,  remained  viHler 
Germafi  cantral.  Part  of  it  was  fifty  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  much  of  the  -RgYAmg  there  being  carried  on  in  mi- 
derground  galleries  and  by  means  of  mines.  It  finally  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  French  on  Jmie  19, 1915,  after  being 
taken  to  a  considerable  extent  foot  by  foot.  The  last  of  the 
fighting  there  was  in  what  was  known  as  the  Eulenburg  Pas- 
sage, where  the  entire  161st  German  Regiment,  consisting  of 
4,000  men,  were  slain  and  a  Bavarian  regiment  suffered  a 
heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  French  took  1,000 
prisoners;  and  only  2,000  of  their  own  men  were  unable  to 
answer  roll  call  after  the  figM,  of  whom  many  were  only  sH^ly 

In  condhiding  Hie  account  of  the  battle  of  tiie  Artois  it  may 
foe  admitted  ttiat  the  French  had  won  what  has  been  'Cailled  a 
brilliant  victory,  but  it  had  not  been  a  complete  sacoess.  They 
had  made  bxl  end  of  fhe  German  salient ;  and  only  the  last  -defense 
of  Lens  remained.  How  mudi  they  had  reduced  the  pressure  on 
fioBBia  OB  ^roiblemafticsl ;  bat  there  is  little  doubt  they  had  pre- 
vented the  Ciermans  from  continuing  the  offensive  on  the  Ypres 
fcfBxt  39iegr  estimated  the  German  loss  at  60,000;  and,  by  a 
pBcsirlBar  ooisicidence,  the  Orown  Prince  qf  Bavaria,  whose  armies 
Hiey  fouf^  estimated  the  French  loss  at  the  same  figure— 
60,000.  It  is  known  th^  lost  many  men  in  the  hand-to-hand 
struggles ;  but  tiieir  great  forward  movement  was  so  well  pro- 
tected by  their  artillery  that  the  French  loss  there  was  com- 
paratively slight.  Some  idea  can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
one  French  division  killed  2^600  of  their  enemy  and  captured 
3,000  prkonei^s  wiith  a  loss  of  only  250  slain  and  1,250  wounded. 
But  the  greatest  gsin  to  tShe  French  was  probably  the  fact  that 
the  battle  of  the  Artois  had  proved  to  the  soldiers  of  the  republic 
that  their  jsriMery  was  the  equal  of  the  German,  which  had 
been  the  arm  m  whidi  iihe  Teutons  excelled.  It  also  proved  that 
the  Germans  xscmld  not  intrench  themselves  in  any  manner  that 
was  impregnaJole  to  tiie  French;  for  they  had  taken  the  Laby- 
rinth, a  most  complicated  series  of  milrtetry  engineering  feats 
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which  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  withstand  any  assault.  And 
lastly,  and  perhaps  of  most  importance  to  the  French,  the  belief 
in  the  superiority  of  the  German  soldier,  as  a  result  of  1870» 
was  shattered  in  the  mind  of  the  Frenchman. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

BRITISH     FORWARD     MOVEMENT  —  BATTLE 

OF  FESTUBEBT 

TO  aid  the  French  in  the  Artois,  the  British  made  a  forward 
movement  in  the  Festubert  region  in  May,  1915.  Its  purpose 
was  to  prevent  the  Seventh  German  Corps  from  sending  troops 
and  artillery  to  reenforce  Lens.  Moreover  the  British,  if  they 
succeeded,  would  take  the  Aubers  ridge,  which  they  had  tried  to 
gain  in  the  battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle.  If  they  could  capture  the 
Aubers  ridge,  the  way  would  be  opened  to  Lille  and  La  Basste. 
The  action  began  on  Sunday  morning.  May  9, 1915,  in  the  region 
between  Bois  Grenier  and  Festubert,  and  was  a  part  of  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  British  from  Armentiferes  to  La  BassSe. 
Part  of  the  First  Corps  and  the  Indian  Corps  marched  forward 
on  the  right  from  the  Rue  du  Bois  toward  the  southern  part  of 
the  Bois  du  Biez,  where  there  had  been  much  fighting  before. 
The  principal  attack  was  made  by  the  Eighth  Division  on  Rouges 
Bancs,  not  far  from  Fromelles  and  the  Aubers  ridge,  near  where 
the  British  had  been  stopped  in  the  battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle. 
At  approximately  the  same  time  that  General  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
with  the  British  First  Army  reached  the  slightly  elevated  plateau 
in  front  of  Lille,  General  Foch  with  a  large  body  of  French 
troops  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  Germans  on  their  front 
from  La  Bass^  to  Arras.  The  French  and  British  had  joined 
their  efforts  here,  not  only  to  relieve  the  pressure  which  was 
being  exerted  on  Ypres  and  to  take  Lille,  which  dominated  a 
region  rich  in  coal,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Ger- 
mans so  busy  on  the  western  front  that  none  could  be  sent  to  the 
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eastoii  fit>nt  and  farther  emfaairass  Riisaia.  The  artillery  of  batb 
the  British  and  French  attempted  to  wreck  the  GenaaJi  trenehes 
befove  tiieir  infantry  ahould  be  sent  against  tbeiir  foe.  In  tiiis 
effort  ttie  Britudi,  vsbkg  principally  ^rapnd,  made  little  liiead- 
iray;  but  tiieir  ally,  using  hJub-explosivo  sheUa,  mch  as  th^ 
had  been  kuriing  at  the  Germans  for  weeks  at  tke  rate  of  a 
hundred  thoosand  a  day,  was  sueeeasful.  Soon  the  Teutons' 
front  was  screeaied  by  clouds  of  ydlow,  green,  blads:  and  white 
smoke.  But  iSbis  was  not  to  be  a  one-sided  artillery  ^B^paganent, 
and  the  Germans  soon  had  their  artiUery  in  action.  They  trained 
it  on  their  enemies'  trenches,  believing  from  tbe  size  of  the 
bombardment  liiat  an  assault  was  soon  to  be  made  and  that  the 
trenches  would  be  filled  with  trooiMS.  Their  surmise  was  correct, 
but  the  Allies  had  sospected  their  opp<maits  would  reason  thus, 
so  the  French  amd  Britiah  infantzy  were  in  covered  positions. 
Of  course  the  Grermans  did  not  know  how  well  their  opponents 
were  protected,  so  they  sent  thousands  of  sheDs  against  the 
allied  positions.  And  again  the  alUed  artillerists  replied  in 
kind.  This  time  tiiey  caugjht  the  German  reenf oroements,  with 
the  result  that  many  of  them  were  slain  bef <He  they  could  reach 
their  own  front  In  this  work  the  British  shrapnel  was  more 
effective  than  the  French  high-explosive  shells. 

The  bombardment  was  continued  vigorously  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  That  the  allied  ran^e  finders  had  heem  doing  ac- 
curate work  was  evidenced  by  the  appeairance  of  the  German 
trenches  when  Ihe  British  and  French  fire  was  turned  against 
the  supporting^  German  trendies ;  but  the  Teutons'  wire  entangle- 
ments remained  intact.  Heretofore  the  big  guns  had  be^i  able 
to  sweep  such  obstructions  away.  Whafi  the  infantry  reached 
the  barbed  wire,  it  found  the  Germans  had  improved  this  partic- 
ular method  of  defense  by  using  specially  manufactured  wire 
cable,  well  barbed,  which  was  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
inches  in  diameter.  And,  to  protect  their  cable  entanglements,  the 
Germans  had  built  parapets  in  front  of  the  ^ntanglem^its.  Their 
enemy's  charging  infantry  coming  upon  such  an  obstructicm 
could  not  cut  it,  and  the  only  means  of  circumventing  this  new 
device  was  for  the  attacking  force  to  throw  their  overcoats  on 
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the  entanglements  and  crawl  across  the  wire  in  the  face  oi 
rifle  and  machine-gun  fire. 

For  a  considerable  distance  along  this  part  of  the  front  the 
distance  between  the  German  and  British  trenches  was  not  more 
than  two  hundred  yards.  At  not  a  few  sections  the  opposing 
trenches  were  near  enough  to  permit  the  soldiers  to  converse 
with  their  opponents.  The  trenches  for  the  most  part  were  built 
on  the  marshland  %-with  sandbags,  those  of  the  British  being 
khaki-colored,  and  the  German  being  black  and  white.  When  the 
inevitable  order  to  charge  was  given,  the  British  artillery  shifted 
its  range  to  the  German  rear  and  the  Eighth  Division  dashed 
over  the  black  and  white  sandbags  behind  which  the  Germans 
were  crouching.  Beyond  them  was  a  ridge,  in  horseshoe  for- 
mation, which  was  the  last  barrier  that  lay  between  the  Allies 
and  the  plains  that  led  to  Lille.  This  ridge  trails  off  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  at  Rouges  Bancs.  Near  the  hamlet  there  was 
a  small  wood  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Pathans  and  Gurkhas 
before  the  cannonade  started.  Among  the  regiments  that  led  the 
attack  of  the  Eighth  Division  were  the  Kensington  Battalion  of 
the  London  Regiment,  the  First  Gloucesters,  the  Second  Sussex, 
and  the  Northamptons.  They  were  supported  by  the  Liver- 
pool Territorials,  the  First  North  Lancashires,  the  Second 
King's  Royal  Rifles,  and  the  Sussex  Territorials.  The  Germans 
had  large  bodies  of  reenf orcements  held  at  Lille,  but  they  were 
unavailing;  and  the  British  took  the  first  line  of  trenches  though 
it  required  fifteen  and  a  half  hours  to  do  it.  Then  they  went  on 
until  they  were  on  the  slope  of  the  ridge.  Beyond  that,  however, 
it  seemed  impossible  to  proceed,  for  the  Germans  had  such  an 
array  of  machine  guns  trained  on  the  approach  to  their  second 
line  of  trenches  that  no  human  being  could  live  in  the  face  of 
their  deadly  fire.  The  British  needed  an  equipment  with  which 
to  bombard  their  enemy  with  high-explosive  shells.  Such  an 
equipment  they  did  not  possess. 

The  German  commander  played  a  clever  trick  on  the  British 
when  their  First  Army  Corps  and  their  Indian  Division 
attempted  to  make  progress  in  the  triangle  to  the  west  of  La 
Bass4e.    He  evacuated  his  first  two  lines  of  trenches  while  the 
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ajrtillary  va*  ddaig  what  it  emM  to  demolish  kis  pmrapels;  bat 
Ilia  am  mn  drawn  «p  is  tite  Hard  Kne  of  tFenches  waitiii^  fcnr 
the  inevitaUe  Mhrance  of  tfae  Britxih.  Tfaw  tiiird  line  of  trendies 
was  pratected  wikk  aormar  i^kile  amI  concrete*  Moreo^i^r  ke  had 
pknted  a  laa^  mnober  of  machine  gans  in  tine  bnddield  near 
LaBass^  Tke  Brikirii  dadud  forward  until  fkejr  were  m  ran^ 
oi  tfae  laoirhinie  gmaa.  llien  tiM^-  soffarad  sneli  se? ere  losseo  that 
they  werc  f oread  ta  letraat^  ^f^na/t  though  fhej  had  ahnoot  taken 
the  iftvitiag  Gemon  trendieiL  'Om  Highbuulers  and  lAie  Bed- 
fords  had  made  a  caBan*  cfaaree  and  felt  espeeiaHy  kwnifiated 
to  have  ta  withdraw  when  vichory  was  abaal  ta  p^feh  (m  tiieir 
bann^unk  They  believed  that  a  kck  of  leemforemieiiU  was  re- 
fivonaihle  lor  tfaeHr  naaauoeeaa. 

The  day'a  fii^btitts  t^ded  wi&  the  First  Army  of  the  British 
driven  baek  except  in  the  ecater.  'niere  Urn  Kamaagton  Terri- 
torial Battaliott  made  a  remarhaUe  raeovd  for  itsetf .  In  the 
moTBing  when  the  British  artiUery  ceased  fmag,  the  Kensington 
men  daahed  from  their  treachea  and  captured  tiiree  linea  of  the 
Germaa  treacbea  at  tfae  ptrntt  id  tibe  bagronet  A.part  of  Hie  bat- 
taliaa»iuita  easwBfiss  to  win  fiie  daj^  went  en  mp  the  ridge.  At 
the  same  time  <me  of  its  companies  turned  to  the  left  and  another 
to  Ihe  right,  and  with  bayonet  and  bomb  drove  the  Germans 
from  the  trenches  tear  a  ^stance  of  200  yards.  The  Kensingtons 
were  doing  the  worii  that  had  be^i  set  for  them  to  do;  but  two 
regular  battalimis,  one  to  their  left  and  the  oHier  to  their  right, 
were  not  as  able  to  comply  with  the  orders  they  had  received.  The 
regulars  were  stopped  fay  wire  entaa^ements  that  the  artillery 
had  failed  to  smash,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  raked  by 
machine-gun  fire.  Hence  they  were  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
Territorials.  In  fact  the  regulars  never  got  up  to  the  Kensington 
men ;  but  were  forced  to  retire.  This  kft  the  Territorials  in  a 
most  precarious  eoadition.  They  had  gained  such  an  important 
point  on  the  German  Kne  that  a  heavy  fire  was  directed  against 
them.  But  the  British  would  not  give  up  what  they  had  taken. 
Instead  of  retiring,  they  sent  for  reenf orcements  which  were 
promised  to  them.  In  the  meantime  the  Germans  gave  up  trying 
to  blow  the  Kensingtons  out  of  their  position  and  made  a  counter- 
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attack.  The  left  wingr  of  the  plucky  Territorial  battalion  used 
bombs  effectively  to  hold  their  enemy  at  bay.  The  right  wing  at 
the  same  time  was  kept  busy  in  its  attempt  to  prevent  being  en- 
veloped. In  spite  of  all  the  Germans  could  do  with  their  artillery 
and  their  repeated  counterattacks  the  West  London  men  main- 
tained their  small  wedge  in  the  Teuton  front.  Finally  trench 
mortars  were  brought  against  them.  Then  the  Kensington  bat- 
talion,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  received  the  order  to  retire.  To  do 
that  necessitated  fighting  their  way  back  through  the  thickening 
line  of  their  enemy.  Those  British  Territorials  had  held  their 
peculiar  position  several  hours,  and  had  suffered  severely  in  con- 
sequence ;  but  their  loss  was  undoubtedly  much  larger  when  re- 
tiring to  their  former  line.  They  fought  the  greater  part  of  the 
afternoon  and  well  into  the  evening  in  endeavoring  to  get  back ; 
and  finally  a  comparatively  few  of  them  succeeded.  The  last  dash 
to  the  British  trenches  was  made  over  a  barren  piece  of  ground 
which  was  so  flat  that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  concealment. 
And  here  the  Germans  raked  what  was  left  of  the  battalion  with 
rifle  and  machine-gun  fire.  Ultimately,  however,  a  portion  of 
the  brave  band  returned  to  the  British  trenches.  Previous  to 
withdrawing  the  survivors  from  the  front,  General  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  told  them  that  their  gaining  the  position  which  they 
took  and  holding  it  as  long  as  they  did  had  not  only  relieved  the 
pressure  on  Ypres  but  had  aided  General  Foch's  army  to  advance 
between  Arras  and  La  Bass6e.  In  conclusion  he  said :  'It  was  a 
feat  of  arms  surpassed  by  no  battalion  in  this  great  war.'' 

The  Sussex  and  Northampton  troops  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  get  into  the  German  trenches  on  the  morning  in  which  this 
action  started,  but  they  never  got  nearer  than  forty  yards,  being 
stopped  by  the  deluge  of  shrapnel,  rifle,  and  machine-gun  fire  to 
which  they  were  subjected.  When  they  were  ordered  to  return 
to  the  British  trenches,  those  who  remained  able  to  make  the  atp- 
tempt  found  it  quite  as  dangerous  as  trying  to  go  forward.  That 
afternoon  the  Black  Watch  and  the  First  Cameronians  charged 
where  the  Sussex  and  Northamptons  had  been  repulsed,  but  the 
Scotchmen  had  but  little  more  success.  It  is  true  some  of  the  men 
from  the  land  of  the  heather  got  into  the  German  trenches ;  but 
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tbey  did  not  survive.  The  determinatioii  of  the  British  was  shown 
when  men,  -who  had  been  wounded  in  the  first  charge  andbe^i 
unable^to 'return  to*their  own  (line,  joined  tiie  Scots  in  their  mad 
rush  to.^hoath.  Those  men  tiiad tlain  under  fire  twelve  .hours (be- 
fore mcUdnfirlfaeir  dyhig  assatdt  on  l^e  German  trenches.  It  had 
been^expectedi^he  Scotdunen  wouM  get  into  the  opposing  trenches 
and  bomb  and  bayonet  the  Teutons  out.  Then  reenforcements 
would  be  sent  from  the  British  line.  But  the  artillery  of  King 
George  was  unable  to  checH  the  devastating  work  of  the  kaiser's 
big  guns  and  give  the  reenforcements  a  clear  field  through  which 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  attacking  force.  The  result  was  that  the 
Germans  continued  such  a  leaden  hail  between  the  lines  that  it 
was  sending  soldiers  to  certain  deatii  to.  order  them  to  cross  the 
zone  of  fire.  The  remnant  of  the  Scottish  regiments  was  recalled, 
and  it  lost  as  many  men  on  its  return  as  it  had  in  its  desperate 
struggle  to  reach  tiie  German  trenches. 

Both  i^e  Kensingtons  andthe  Scots 'found  grtmps' of  German 
machine  guns,  doing  most  destructive  work,  that  could  ^ave- been 
rendered  useless  if  the  British  had  had  a  supply  of  faigfa-eQcpknive 
shells.  Underthe  circumstances  there  was  nothing^for.  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  to  do  but  to  order  his  men  all  along  the  line  to  retire. 
They  dbeyed  the  order  sullenly,  and  many  of  them^were  slain  in 
their  attempt  to  get  back  to  their  own  trenches.  But  their  com- 
rades felt  they  had  not  died  wholly  in  vain ;  for  i}ie  woeful  lack 
of  lyddite  shells  thus  became  known  in  England  and  the  indigna- 
tion liius  aroused  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  minister  of 
munitions  who  organized  the  manufacture  of  the  necessary  ex- 
plosives on  a  scale  heretofore  unattempted  by  the  British.  A 
lesson  had  been  learned,  but  at  a  fearful  cost  to  life. 

The  same  lesson  was  being  taught  the  British  ^public  at  an- 
ottier  section  of  the  battle  front.  Its  soldiers  not  only  were  unable 
to  maintain  a  successful  artillery  fire,  but  the  fact  became  so  im- 
pressed on  the  German  mind  that  the  Teutons  in  the  Ypres  and 
Lille  regions  felt  assured  that  their  infantry  had  the  British  at 
ttieir  mercy.  Sir  John  French,  however,  had  a  clever  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  He  began  his  efforts  to  remedy  the  difficulty 
by  telling  the  war  correspondents  his  troubles.    They  spread 
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the  news.  Then  he  secretly  collected  all  of  the  available  artillery 
in  the  Ypres  region,  together  with  his  limited  supply  of  shells,  and 
was  really  to  deal  such  a  blow  to  the  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg's 
army  when  it  marched  on  Ypres  the  latter  part  of  May,  1915, 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Germans  to  get  reenforcanents 
through  Belgium.  This  was  a  great  surprise  to  the  Teutons  and 
cost  them  dearly. 


CHAPTER    IX 


SIR     JOHN     FRENCH     ATTEMPTS     A 

SURPRISE 

THE  operation  of  this  plan  of  Sir  John  French  had  an  excellent 
effect  in  the  Ypres  region,  but  it  had  the  opposite  effect  on  the 
British  who  were  trying  to  take  Lille.  Moreover  it  was  necessary 
for  the  British  to  continue  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  German  army,  under  the  conmiand  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Bavaria,  in  order  to  keep  him  from  using  his  men 
against  General  Foch,  who  was  attempting  to  push  his  way  be- 
tween Arras  and  Lille.  Inasmuch  as  the  British  artillery  had 
proved  ineffective  because  of  its  lack  of  enough  and  the  proper 
kind  of  ammunition.  Sir  John  French  planned  another  surprise 
for  the  Germans.  This  time  he  selected  the  weapon  which  the 
Teutons  seemed  most  to  fear  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
British — ^the  bayonet.  The  salient  on  the  German  front  at  Festu- 
bert,  between  La  Bassee  and  Neuve  Chapelle,  was  chosen  for  the 
proposed  military  feat.  The  territory  occupied  by  the  Teutons 
had  the  appearance,  to  tlie  casual  observer,  of  being  lowlands 
on  which  were  wrecked  homes,  farms,  and  trees.  The  actual  con- 
ditions of  this  section  of  the  country  were  much  more  serious  for 
any  body  of  troops  which  planned  to  make  an  attack.  The  ground 
was  moist  and  muddy,  in  many  places  being  crossed  by  treach- 
erous ditches  filled  with  slimy  water.  Moreover  the  exact  range 
of  practically  every  square  foot  of  it  was  known  to  the  German 
artillerymen,  whose  guns  were  on  the  high  ground  to  the  west  of 
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the  lowlands.  The  British  were  in  trenches  from  seventy  to  three 
hundred  yards  from  those  of  their  enemy.  If  the  men  there  could 
dash  across  the  intervening  space  and  get  into  the  German 
trenches  before  being  annihilated  by  the  kaiser's  cannon^  they 
would  use  the  bayonet  with  deadly  effect,  and,  from  past  ex- 
periences, have  reasonable  hope  of  gaining  a  victory.  It  was  de- 
cided to  make  such  an  attempt  first  on  that  part  of  the  line  be- 
tween Richebourg  on  the  left  and  Festubert  on  the  right. 

The  British  Seventh  Division  was  sent  south  to  support  the  at- 
tack which  was  to  have  been  made  on  May  12, 1915.  On  that  day 
it  was  too  foggy  for  the  aviators  to  see  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy; so  the  movement  was  delayed.  This  gave  time  for  the 
Canadian  Division  to  be  sent  south  and  add  their  strength  to  the 
support.  The  German  trenches,  at  this  point  where  the  attack 
was  to  be  made,  were  occupied  by  the  Seventh  Westphalian  Army 
Corps.  This  corps  had  lost  many  of  its  men  at  Neuve  Chapelle ; 
and  their  places  had  been  taken  by  youths  who  had  not  reached 
the  development  of  manhood  and  whose  immaturity  and  lack  of 
military  training  greatly  lessened  the  efficiency  of  this  famous 
body  of  troops. 

Finally,  on  Saturday  night.  May  15, 1915,  all  conditions  for  the 
attack  seemed  favorable  to  the  British.  There  was  no  moon  and 
the  sky  was  dark,  though  there  was  not  that  inky  blackness  that 
occasionally  occurs  under  similar  weather  conditions.  The  Indian 
Corps  stole  from  their  trenches  and  began  to  go  forward  from 
Richebourg  TAvoue.  But  the  Germans  were  alert,  and  they  il- 
lumined the  movement  with  innumerable  flares  which  made  the 
Indians  easy  targets  for  the  machine  guns  and  rifles  of  the  Teutons 
in  that  part  of  the  line.  So  quick  was  the  work  to  repel  the  attack 
that  many  of  the  Indians  were  slain  as  they  were  climbing  out  of 
their  own  trenches.  As  a  surprise  attack  at  night,  the  British 
were  not  making  much  of  a  success  of  their  plan,  but  as  a  method 
of  gaining  ground  and  keeping  their  enemy  busy  on  that  particu- 
lar part  of  the  line  the  men  of  their  Second  Division  were  effec- 
tive. They  dashed  into  the  first  line  of  German  trenches  and 
cleared  them  out  with  the  bayonet  and  hand  grenade.  The  furor 
of  the  attack  took  them  on  into  the  second  line.    By  dawn  the 
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soldiers  of  the  Second  Division  had  driven  a  wedge  into  the 
German  line. 

This  wedge  was  widened  and  driven  in  harder  by  Sir  Douglas 
Haig's  old  command — the  First  Corps.  This  corps  had  suffered 
heavy  losses  at  the  first  battle  of  Ypres ;  but  the  men  who  filled 
the  gaps  in  the  line  were  hardy  young  men  who  made  excellent 
soldiers  from  the  start  Added  to  th^  enthusiasm  was  a  desire 
to  show  their  ability  as  fighters,  with  the  result  that  the  British 
right  wing  was  so  effective  that  it,  in  a  great  measure,  made  up 
for  the  failure  of  the  Indian  troops.  The  center  and  the  right, 
with  bomb  and  bayonet,  drove  the  Germans  from  the  trenches  ; 
and  then  together  they  forced  their  way  into  the  Teutons'  posi- 
tion 600  yards  along  a  front  800  yards  in  length.  Early  the  next 
morning,  before  daylight  on  May  16,  1915,  the  British  Seventh 
Division  forced  its  way  into  the  German  salient  at  Festubert  In 
the  meantime  the  Germans  were  making  hasty  preparations  for 
a  counterattack.  Sir  John  French's  plan,  however,  had  proved 
effective.  It  would  have  required  a  large  supply  of  high-explosive 
shells  to  have  made  much  of  an  impression  on  the  excellent  de- 
fenses which  the  German  soldiers  had  constructed  on  this  part  of 
the  front.  The  British  had  no  such  supply  of  ammunition,  and, 
even  if  liiey  had  had  it,  it  id  doubtful  if  they  would  have  been  able 
to  demolish  the  formidable  wire  entanglements.  Yet  in  this  night 
attack  with  the  bayonet  the  British  troops  had  accomplished  all 
they  could  have  done  if  supplied  with  proper  ammunition.  In  the 
desperate  charge  which  they  made  no  wire  entanglement  could 
stop  the  British  soldiers.  They  threw  their  overcoats  or  blankets 
over  the  barbed  wire  and  then  climbed  across  the  obstruction. 
The  Seventh  Division  took  three  lines  of  tr^Klies  in  tiiis  manner, 
until  it  was  12,000  yards  back  of  the  original  line  of  its  enemy. 

There  were  now  two  wedges  driven  into  the  German  front,  and 
tiie  British  desired  to  join  them  and  make  what  might  be  termed 
a  countersalient,  or  a  salient  running  into  the  original  salient  of 
the  Germans.  But  the  space  between  the  two  horns  of  the  British 
force  was  a  network  of  trenches.  The  horns  might  prod  and  ir- 
ritate the  Teutons,  but  they  needed  artillery  again  to  rid  the  Ger- 
man breastworks  of  machine  guns  and  demolish  tiie  obstructions 
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which  would  cost  too  many  lives  to  take  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  British  success  had  been  won  in  its  night  attack. 
Nevertheless  the  British  started  in  to  bomb  their  way  toward 
Festubert,  and  they  even  gained  forty  yards  in  this  hazardous  un- 
dertaking before  they  were  forced  to  stop.  If  they  had  seemed  to 
be  an  irresistible  force,  they  had  met  what  had  every  appearance 
of  being  an  immovable  body — and  there  was  a  limit  to  human 
endurance. 

By  May  17, 1915,  the  British  concluded  that  their  most  advisa- 
ble offensive  was  to  clear  the  space  between  their  two  wedges  by 
cutting  off  the  Germans  who  held  that  part  of  their  line.  To  do 
this  the  British  attempted  to  cut  off  the  German  communication 
to  the  north  from  La  Quinque  Rue ;  but,  by  that  time,  the  Teutons 
had  received  reenf orcements ;  and  they  rained  such  a  shower  of 
lead  on  the  attacking  force  that  the  attempt  had  to  be  abandoned, 
but  not  until  many  heroic  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  British 
to  succeed  in  their  purpose. 

Many  Germans  were  made  prisoners  at  all  stages  of  the  fight- 
ing. The  British  bayonet  seemed  to  strike  them  with  terror,  and 
the  bombs  were  more  potent  in  scattering  them  than  were  the 
orders  of  their  commanders  to  repel  the  attacking  force.  Between 
Bichebourg  TAvoue  and  Le  Quinque  Rue  is  the  farm  Cour  de 
I'Avoue.  In  front  of  this  farm  the  remains  of  a  battalion  of 
Saxons  attempted  to  surrender.  They  had  arrived  on  the  line  as 
reenf  orcements  to  the  Westphalians,  and  had  been  fighting  val- 
iantly until  their  numbers  were  so  decreased  that  they  were  un- 
able to  hold  out  against  their  foes  longer.  Whether  their  com- 
manding officer  ordered  them  to  surrender  or  a  common  impulse 
dictated  their  action,  they  left  their  position  and  advanced  toward 
the  British.  Not  understanding  their  action,  the  attacking  force 
fired  upon  the  Saxons  who  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  the 
impression  that  they  might  be  leading  a  counterattack.  There- 
upon the  Saxons  dropped  their  guns  and  the  firing  from  the  Brit- 
ish side  ceased,  only  to  be  taken  up  on  the  German  side  by  the 
Westphalians.  This  was  followed  by  an  attack  on  the  would-be 
prisoners  by  the  German  artillery  until  every  soldier  in  the  sur- 
xendering  party  was  slain.  This  action  horrified  the  British,  but 
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the  Germans  considered  it  a  means  of  discipline  which  would 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  any  who  might  prefer  tibe  comforts  of 
a  prison  camp  to  dying  for  the  Fatherland. 

The  British  Seventh  Division  at  Festubert  continued  to  work 
south  along  the  German  ti^nches.  Its  bayonets  and  bombs  deared 
the  way  before  it.  The  plan  was  for  them  to  continue  toward 
Rue  d'Ouvert,  Chapelle  St.  Roch,  and  Canteleux.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Second  Division,  on  the  left  of  the  Seventh  Division,  was 
to  fight  its  way  to  Rue  du  Marais  and  Violaines.  The  Indian  con- 
tingent had  received  orders  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Third  Di- 
vision. The  Fifty-first  Division  was  sent  to  Estaires  to  act  as  a 
support  to  the  First  Army.  By  the  night  of  May  17,  1915,  the 
British  held  all  of  the  first  line  of  German  trenches  from  the 
south  of  Festubert  to  Richebourg  TAvoue.  For  a  part  of  that  dis- 
tance the  second  and  third  lines  of  trenches  had  been  taken  and 
hdd;  and  still  farther  forward  the  British  possessed  many 
strategical  points.  Moreover  the  British  soldiers  were  so  in- 
spired with  their  success  that  they  desired  to  press  on  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  country  was  such  that  th^  were 
wet  through  and  covered  with  mud.  It  was  not  all  enthusiasm, 
however.  Mingled  with  the  desire  for  victory  was  a  desire  for 
revenge.  The  British  on  this  part  of  the  line  were  enraged  by 
the  use  of  gas  at  Ypres  and  the  sinking  of  the  Limtania. 

On  the  night  of  May  17,  1915,  the  Fourth  Cameron  High- 
landers, a  Territorial  battalion,  met  with  disaster.  The  men  com- 
posing this  unit  were  from  Inverness-shire,  Skye,  and  the  Outer 
Islands.  Many  of  them  had  been  gamekeepers  and  hence  were 
accustomed  to  outdoor  life  and  the  handling  of  guns,  all  of  which 
aided  them  in  saving  the  remnant  of  their  command.  Th^  had 
been  ordered  to  take  some  cottages,  occupied  by  German  soldiers 
as  a  makeshift  fortification.  The  Cam^onians  on  the  way  to  the 
attack  fell  into  a  ditch  which  was  both  deep  and  wide,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  swim  to  get  across  the  ditch  in  some  places. 
In  the  meantime  Highlanders  were  being  slain  by  German  shells 
and  the  rifle  fire  that  the  men  in  the  cottages  rained  upon  the 
Scots.  One  company  was  annihilated.  Another  company  lost  its 
way.    The  rear  end  of  a  German  communicating  trench  was 
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reached  by  a  third  company.  Long  before  midnight  this  company 
was  almost  without  ammunition.  Two  platoons  reenforced  it  at 
midnight;  but  the  reenforcements  had  no  machine  guns,  which 
would  have  given  at  least  temporary  relief.  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  only  thing  for  the  Territorials  to  do  was  to  retreat. 
The  Germans  made  that  quite  as  perilous  a  venture  as  the  ad- 
vance had  been.  Only  half  of  those  who  started  for  the  cottages 
returned.  Among  the  slain  was  the  commander,  and  twelve  other 
officers  were  also  killed. 

The  British,  in  spite  of  a  cold  rain,  pushed  on  1,200  yards  north 
of  the  Festubert-La  Quinque  Rue  road ;  and  took  a  defense  800 
yards  to  the  southeast  of  the  hamlet.  Two  farms  west  of  the 
road  and  south  of  Richebourg  TAvoue,  the  farm  du  Bois  and  the 
farm  of  the  Cour  de  FAvoue,  in  front  of  which  latter  the  sur- 
rendering Saxons  were  slain,  had  been  held  by  the  Germans 
with  numerous  machine  guns.  The  British  took  both  farms  by 
nightfall  and  found,  on  counting  their  prisoners,  that  they  then 
had  a  total  of  608  as  well  as  several  machine  guns. 

The  Second  and  Seventh  Divisions  were  withdrawn  by  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  on  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  May  19,  1915. 
The  Fifty-first  Division  and  the  Canadians  took  the  places  of  the 
men  who  were  sadly  in  need  of  relief  from  active  duty.  Lieu- 
tenant General  Alderson  received  the  command  of  both  divisions 
together  with  the  artillery  of  both  the  Second  and  Seventh  Di- 
visions. The  cold,  wet  weather  hampered  operations  and  there 
was  comparatively  little  activity,  though  hostilities  by  no  means 
altogether  ceased.  Each  side  needed  a  little  rest  and  time  to  fill 
in  gaps  in  their  respective  lines.  Hence  it  was  not  until  Sunday, 
May  23,  that  any  fighting  on  a  large  scale  took  place.  On  thiat  day 
the  Seventh  Prussian  Army  Corps  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
break  through  that  part  of  the  British  line  held  by  the  Canadians 
near  Festubert.  The  Prussians  used  their  old  tactics  with  the 
result  that  the  British  shrapnel,  rifle,  and  machine-gun  fire 
plowed  great  holes  in  their  ranks.  The  Teutons  in  this  instance 
were  without  adequate  artillery  support,  for  many  of  their  bat- 
teries had  been  made  useless  by  the  British.  From  then  on  to 
May  26, 1915,  there  were  several  small  engagements  in  which  the 
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British  made  gains.  Then  Sir  Jcdin  French  concluded  to  end  the 
activity  of  his  men  on  this  part  of  the  front.  In  that  connection 
he  made  the  following  statement:  **I  had  now  reasons  to  con- 
sider that  the  battle  which  was  commenced  by  the  First  Army  on 
May  9  and  renewed  on  the  16th,  having  attained  for  the  moment 
the  immediate  object  I  had  in  view,  should  not  be  further 
actively  proceeded  with. 

''In  the  battle  of  Festubert  the  enemy  was  driven  from  a  posi- 
tion which  was  strongly  intrenched  and  fortified,  and  ground 
was  won  on  a  front  of  four  miles  to  an  average  depth  of  600 
yards." 


CHAPTER    X 

ATTACKS     AT     LA     BASSi^B 

THE  British  had  discovered  the  futility  of  attempting  to  smash 
through  the  German  lines  without  an  adequate  supply  of 
high-explosive  shells  with  which  to  destroy  the  heavy  wire 
entanglements.  Moreover,  in  maintaining  a  curtain  of  fire  be- 
tween the  German  lines  and  potential  reenforcements,  it  was 
necessary  to  increase  the  artillery  arm  of  the  service.  At  this 
time  the  Germans  could  fire  four  shells  to  one  by  the  British.  An- 
other very  essential  equipment  in  which  the  British  were  lacking 
was  machine  guns.  The  German  army  had  developed  machine- 
gun  warfare  apparently  to  its  highest  power.  They  not  only 
used  it  to  increase  their  volume  of  fire,  but  also  as  a  means  of 
saving  their  infantry.  When,  for  any  reason,  it  was  found  ex- 
pedient to  move  infantry,  a  few  machine-gun  crews  would  take 
the  place  of  the  soldiers  with  the  rifle  and  maintain  a  fire  which 
would  be  almost  as  effective  in  checking  the  British  advance  as 
the  infantry  had  been.  The  British  had  no  such  number  of 
machine  guns.  They  lacked  this  necessary  part  of  their  equip- 
ment just  as  they  lacked  shells,  cannon,  aircraft,  and  almost 
everything  else  which  the  Germans  had  in  large  quantities,  and 
had  developed  under  the  watchful  scrutiny  of  military  experts. 
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The  German  munition  factories  had  been  making  and  storing 
enormous  supplies  for  an  army  of  several  millions  of  men.  On 
the  other  hand  the  British  had  believed  in  the  excellence  of  their 
comparatively  small  army  to  such  an  extent  that  it  required 
all  of  the  fighting  from  the  time  their  troops  landed  on  the 
Continent  up  to  Festubert  to  convince  tiiem  that  they  must  make 
and  maintain  a  military  machine  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  one  her  foes  possessed.  It  is  true  the  British  needed 
more  men  in  the  ranks,  but  what  was  needed  more  was 
large  additions  to  the  supply  of  machine  guns,  artillery,  and 
ammunition. 

For  those  reasons  the  British  generals  avoided  clashes  with 
the  Germans  after  the  battle  of  Festubert,  except  when  it  was 
necessary  to  hold  as  many  of  the  Germans  as  possible  to  the 
British  part  of  the  western  front.  This  plan  was  maintained 
throughout  the  summer  of  1915.  In  the  meantime  the  Germans 
were  constructing,  beyond  their  trenches,  the  most  elaborate 
series  of  field  fortifications  in  the  history  of  warfare.  The  Ger- 
man staff  realized  that  the  time  was  coming  when  the  British 
would  again  take  the  offensive.  When  that  time  arrived  the 
Germans  would  thus  be  prepared  to  make  every  foot  of  ground 
gained  as  costly  as  possible  to  their  foes.  In  fact  they  had  reason 
for  believing  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  their  oppo- 
nents to  gain  ground  where  it  was  held  by  such  seemingly  im- 
pregnable works. 

An  attack  at  La  Bassee  in  the  first  weeks  in  June,  1915,  started 
with  the  British  Second  Army  making  a  pretended  advance  in 
the  Ypres  region.  The  British  in  the  forest  of  Ploegsteert  drove 
a  mine  into  the  German  lines  and  blew  it  up.  The  explosion  fol- 
lowed by  a  British  charge,  which  resulted  in  the  taking  of  a  part 
of  the  German  trenches.  This  forest  extended  northwest  of 
Lille  and  south  of  Messines.  Under  the  ground  in  this  section  the 
sappers  had  built  a  city,  whose  streets  were  named  for  the 
thoroughfare  of  London.  Thus  there  was  "Regent  Street," 
'Ticcadilly  Circus,"  "Leicester  Square,"  and  many  others.  There 
was  also  a  "Kensington  Garden,"  in  which  grew  wild  flowers 
transplanted  from  the  forest  by  the  soldiers. 
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Tke  Geniiaai&  had  been  driven  out  of  the  forest  in  the  fall  of 
1914  when  thejr  made  their  daah  to  reach  Calais;  but  their 
trendies  were  only  about  400  yards  beyond  the  eastern  edge 
The  earth  hare  was  especially  adaptable  for  mines^  and  both 
sides  made  many  attempts  to  work  destruction  by  tunneling  f  or- 
ward*  In  this  activity  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  have  men 
in  advanced  positions  in  the  tunnels  to  listen  to  the  mining 
operations  of  thdr  opponents.  As  soon  as  such  operations  were 
discovered,  a  conntertunnel  was  driven  in  that  direction  and  a 
mine  exphxled,  thereby  destrosring  the  enemy's  tunnel  and  burjdng 
his  sappers.  Sometimes,  however,  the  men  in  the  conntertunnel 
cut  throi^  to  the  other  escavation  and  engaged  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  eonfliet  boieath  Ihe  surface  of  tiie  earth.  Then  primitive 
methods  were-  used.  Thoofl^  mining  had  taken  place  on  other 
sections  of  the  western  front,  as  at  Hill  60,  it  was  in  this  forest 
ares  timt  it  was  probably  brought  to  its  highest  development. 

The  BritUh  mine  here^  as  noted  above,  on  Jume  6, 1915,  Uew  up 
the  German  trenches^  and  the  British  charged  into  ihe  crater  and 
drove  the  Germans  out  with  bayonet  and  bomb.  A  somilar  cratar 
was  the  result  of  the  mining  at  La  Bass4e.  Five  mines  at  the 
end  of  tunnels  constructed  by  the  Germans  did  not  go  far  ^loufi^ 
toward  the  British  trenches,  and  when  the  exploeiona  occurred 
the  trenches  remained  intact 

The  sappers,  however,  had  other  things  to  contend  with;  this 
was  the  case  when  a  tunnel  was  driven  toward  the  German 
trenches  between  Rue  du  Bois  and  Rue  d'Ouvert,  near  the  La 
Basste  Canal.  Water  was  found  below  the  German  introicb- 
ments.  The  Briti^  managed  to  keep  the  water  out  of  the  tunnel 
by  using  sandbags.  Then  they  planted  enough  dynamite  to 
blow  up  a  large  part  of  the  German  f  »ce.  The  two  trench  lines 
were  very  close  together  on  this  part  of  the  front ;  and,  to  prevent 
accidents,  the  British  left  their  trenches  near  the  mine  before  it 
was  fired. 

On  the  night  of  June  6, 1915,  the  mine  tore  open  the  trenches 
of  both  sides,  and  buried  one  of  the  British  magazines  whidi 
was  filled  with  hand  grenades  and  killed  several  British  bomb 
throwers.    At  about  the  same  moment  another  supply  of  British 
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bombs  was  exploded  when  it  was  struek  by  a  shell  from  a  Ger- 
man howitser*  This  occurred  at  a  place  cm  the  line  called  Duck's 
Bill,  and  resulted  in  tiie  British  being  without  an  adequate  supply 
of  hand  grenades.  The  British  troops  in  tiiis  action  were  the 
soldiers  of  a  Britisii  division  and  a  Canadian  brigade.  The  latter 
included  the  First  Ontario  Regiment,  the  Second  and  Fourth 
Canadian  Battations,  the  Third  Toronto  Beginomit,  and  the  Elast 
Yorkshires. 

The  Ontario  regiment  was  directed  against  a  fortified  part  of 
the  German  line  whidi  was  called  Stony  Mountain*  To  the  south 
of  Stony  Mountain,  about  150  yards,  was  another  fortified  posi- 
tion called  Dorchester.  This  also  was  to  be  taken  by  the  Ontario 
men.  If  they  succeeded  in  their  work  liie  right  flank  of  tiie 
British  division  would  be  protected.  But  it  was  Stony  Mountain 
that  was  of  most  importance  to  the  British.  Its  madiine  guns 
and  its  northern  defenses  menaced  the  route  which  the  British 
must  take  to  make  an  advance.  Jn  order  to  prevent  the  Germans 
frmn  giving  their  undivided  attention  to  the  Canadians,  the 
British  division  on  tiie  left  made  an  advance  against  the  Teutons 
north  of  Stony  Mountain.  The  British  artillery  had  been  shdl- 
ing  this  part  of  the  German  line  day  and  night  many  days  as  a 
preparation  for  this  advance.  Its  projectiles  crashed  into  the 
brick  fields  near  La  Bass^,  and  in  front  of  the  vnrecked  village 
of  Quinchy. 

The  German  machine-gun  crews  were  hidden  bdiind  the  brick 
stacks  which  were  square  blocks  of  burned  clay  upon  which  the 
British  AeOa  burst  without  perceptible  effect.  The  shells  that 
went  over  the  stacks,  however,  did  much  damage.  Beyond  the 
brick  fiefai  to  the  north  were  the  ruins  of  farm  buildings  whidi 
were  also  hiding  places  for  the  Germans  and  their  machine  guns. 
All  the  buikiings  back  of  the  German  line  had  been  turned  into 
fortresses  whose  underground  works  were  concreted  and  con- 
nected with  their  headquarters  by  telephone.  While  the  British 
artillery  was  attempting  to  destroy  tiiese  fortresses  it  was  also 
hurling  lyddite  shells  into  the  trenches. 

The  German  artillery  fire  greatly  exceeded  the  British  in 
volume.    Nevertheless  the  British  forces  were  in  the  more  com- 
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fortable  position.  They  had  comparatively  little  to  do  except 
wait  until  they  were  needed,  which  would  be  when  their  artillery 
had  completed  the  preparation  for  the  inevitable  charge.  On  the 
other  hand  the  German  soldier  had  a  nerve-racking  part  to  play. 
He  knew  from  the  preparation  that  an  attack  in  force  was  about 
to  be  made ;  but  he  did  not  know  when  it  would  occur  nor  where. 
Hence  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert. 
Many  of  the  Germans  were  under  arms  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  Jn  fact  few  of  them  on  that  part  of  their  line  got  any  real 
rest  during  the  week  in  which  the  bombardment  continued.  The 
section  between  the  two  lines  of  trenches  was  illuminated  at  night, 
and  the  cannonade  kept  up  so  that  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  the  Germans  to  repair  the  havoc  made  by  the  British  shells. 

The  suspense  was  terminated  on  the  evening  of  June  15, 1915, 
by  an  additional  flight  of  projectiles  from  the  British  guns. 
Every  piece  of  British  ordnance  on  that  part  of  the  line  was 
worked  at  top  speed.  The  Germans,  knowing  that  this  imjnedi- 
ately  preceded  an  infantry  charge,  used  their  artillery  to  stop  it. 
But  the  British  charge  formed  in  tiieir  trenches,  with  the  Cana- 
dians on  their  right.  In  addition  to  the  shrapnel  the  Germans 
made  breaks  in  the  lines  of  their  foes  by  the  use  of  machine  guns, 
but  the  breaks  were  quickly  filled.  On  some  parts  of  the  front 
the  British  and  Canadians  were  successful  and  reached  the 
trenches.  Jn  all  the  captured  trendies  extended  from  Rue  du 
Bois  to  Rue  d'Ouvert. 

In  the  meantime  those  Canadians  who  had  been  directed 
against  Stony  Mountain  and  Dorchester  were  doing  heroic  work. 
The  First  Company  of  the  Ontario  Regiment  charged  through 
the  debris  of  the  mine  explosion,  only  to  run  into  the  deadly  hail 
sent  at  them  by  the  machine  guns.  But  the  Canadians  were 
determined  to  complete  their  task,  and  they  took  Dorchester 
and  the  connecting  trench.  The  fire  was  too  heavy  for  them  to 
reach  Stony  Mountain.  A  group  of  bombers  made  a  dash  for- 
ward, but  were  shot  down  before  they  could  get  near  enough  to 
use  their  weapons. 

The  second  and  third  companies  rushed  forward,  suffering 
severely  from  the  deluge  of  lead,  but  some  of  their  men  got  into 
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Hie  Gennaa  seeond  fine  and  then  began  to  bomb  ttieii  way  to 
right  and  left.  The  captured  first  trench  was  utilized  by  the 
attacking  tofrce.  From  tiiat  vantage  the  advance  was  led  by  a 
machine  gun  which  was  followed  by  a  group  of  bomb  throwers. 
In  working  forward  the  machine-gun  base  became  lost  when  the 
man  who  had  it  was  slain.  Thereup<m  a  Canadian  ^lumberjack" 
named  Vincent  became  the  base,  the  machine  gun  being  fired 
from  his  back.  But  the  German  bomb  throwers  drove  the  attack- 
ing force  out  of  ihe  trench.  The  Germans  kept  a  rain  of  lead 
between  the  Canadians  and  the  British  line  of  trenches  with  the 
result  that  it  was  almost  suicide  for  a  man  to  attempt  to  return 
for  bombs.  Nevertheless  many  braved  the  ordeal.  Only  one  was 
successful.  He,  Private  Smith  of  Southampton,  Ontario,  seemed 
to  bear  a  charmed  life,  for  he  made  the  trip  five  times.  The  Third 
Canadian  Battalion  was  sent  forward  to  reenforce  the  Ontario 
Regiment  which  had  lost  most  of  its  officers,  but  such  a  pressure 
of  German  forces  were  brought  to  bear  on  liie  Canadians  that 
the  reenforcements  were  unavailing,  and  liie  Canadians  were 
forced  to  relinquish  all  they  had  gained,  and  return  to  their  own 
trenches  that  night. 

The  retreat  was  a  desperate  undertaking;  the  Germans  then 
had  the  Canadians  in  the  open  and  added  heavily  to  the  Cana- 
dian's death  roll.  On  the  other  side  of  Stony  Mountain  the 
British  had  met  with  no  better  success  than  the  Canadians. 
Having  started  their  enemies  back,  the  Germans  massed  for  a 
counterattack  and  drove  them  back  a  mile,  but  not  without  a 
terrific  struggle.  The  battle  field  was  lighted  by  the  peculiar 
fireworks  used  for  such  purposes  and  bursting  of  shells.  Jets  of 
flame  shot  forth  from  machine  guns  and  rifles.  In  many  places 
the  intermittent  light  disclosed  deadly  hand-to-hand  conflicts. 
Suddenly  the  Germans  concentrated  their  fire  on  a  portion  of 
their  lost  first  line  of  trenches,  and  the  trenches  of  their  ene- 
mies who  held  them  were  no  more.  Having  the  British  and 
Canadians  defeated,  as  they  believed,  the  Germans  proceeded 
to  add  to  their  victory  by  storming  the  British  and  Canadian 
trenches.  They  met  with  resistance,  however,  that  drove  them 
back. 
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At  daybreak  on  June  16,  1915,  the  artillery  on  both  sides  re- 
sumed firing  on  a  large  scale.  Suddenly,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
British  fire  increased  preparatory  to  another  charge.  This  time 
the  British  commander  had  selected  a  smaller  section  for  his 
attack.  This  was  at  Rue  d'Ouvert,  and  the  men  who  had  been 
selected  to  make  the  charge  were  the  Territorials  and  the  Liver- 
pool Irish.  They  got  into  the  first  line  of  German  trenches 
which  the  Teutons  shelled  to  such  an  extent  that  the  remnant  of 
the  attacking  force  had  to  retreat.  Then  the  Second  Gordon 
Highlanders  and  other  Scotch  soldiers  made  a  gallant  charge  at 
the  same  place,  Rue  d'Ouvert,  on  June  18,  1915,  but  were  forced 
to  retire  to  their  own  trenches. 

These  attacks  on  this  part  of  the  German  front  resulted  in 
repulses  for  those  who  made  them ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
helped  the  Allies  win  victories  elsewhere  by  keeping  the  German 
troops  on  tiiat  part  of  the  line  from  going  to  reenf orce  those  who 
were  being  hard  pressed  by  the  French.  In  this  manner  the 
British  and  Canadians,  who  fought  so  valiantly  and  with  so  little 
apparent  success  at  Stony  Mountain  and  Rue  d'Ouvert,  were  in  a 
measure  responsible  for  the  French  victories  at  Angres,  Souchez, 
and  the  Labyrinth.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  could  not  hold 
out  against  both  the  French  and  British,  but  he  believed  it  was 
more  important  for  him  to  check  the  British,  because  a  victory 
for  them  would  threaten  Lille  to  a  greater  extent. 


CHAPTER    XI 


OPERATIONS     AROUND     HOOGE 

rpHE  next  action  of  importance  on  the  British  front  occurred 
-*-  at  the  Chateau  of  Hooge  on  the  Menin  road  about  three  miles 
east  of  Ypres.  Here  had  been  the  headquarters  of  Sir  John 
French  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig  at  the  first  battle  of  Ypres.  From 
the  Ch&teau  Sir  John  French  had  seen  the  British  line  break  at 
Gheluvelt,  thereby  opening  the  road  for  the  Germans  to  Calais. 
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That  opeoing,  however,  had  been  eloaed  bjr  tifie  Worceaters. 
After  ihe  Crermans  began  to  use  their  deadly  gas  in  the  spring  of 
1915  they  again  took  possession  of  Hooge^  and  oai^  the  Menin 
road  for  a  forward  movement  which  threatened  what  waa  left 
of  Ypres. 

The  Duke  of  Wurttemberg  was  in  command  of  tiiat  part  of  the 
fine  opposed  to  the  British,  and  his  forces  eictended  from  near 
Pilkem  in  the  north  to  near  Hill  60  in  tiie  souths  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent.  He  made  use  of  the  asphyxiating  gas  doud  and  gas 
bombs  so  freqnenl^  on  this  part  of  the  front  that  the  British 
soldiers  became  expert  in  donning  their  hoodlike  masks  and  in 
nsinir  respirators.  More^if^er,  the  B>ritish  were  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  the  aiqsearance  of  the  poison  gas.  So  that  tiiis  metiiod 
of  atta^  wa»  much  less  effective.  Before  the  Germans  dia- 
eovered  how  well  Hie  British  had  prepared  themselves  against 
ttte  gas,  ttiey  met  with  disaster  twice  when  using  it.  On  both 
occasions  they  had  fbtlowed  Utteir  gas  cloud  expectm^  to  find 
their  foes  writhing^  on  the  ground  in  choldog  agcmy — an  easy 
prey  fbr  an  attack. 

But  the  K*itish  had  put  on  their  curious-appearing  headgear, 
and  were  waiting  for  ^e  men  whom  they  knew  would  be  tdUaw 
ing  the  cloud  at  a  safe  distance.  As  soon  as  the  Germans  were 
near  enough  the  Brithsdi  turned  loose  everything  that  would  hurl 
a  projectile  kurge  or  small.  By  the  time  the  gas  eloud  had 
cleared,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  passed  on  to  the  rear  of  the 
British  line  and  spent  itself,  the  only  Germans  to  be  seen  were 
in  the  piles  of  ^ad  and  wounded  in  front  of  the  British  most 
advanced  trenches.  The  first  time  this  occurred  did  not  teach  the 
Germans  its  lesson  sufficiently  well.  A  seccmd  time  the  Germans 
did  not  foHow  their  gas  cloud  so  closely.  The  gas-filled  shells, 
however^  the  British  found  more  difficult.  They  did  not  give 
warning*  of  their  coming  aa  did  the  appearance  of  the  com- 
paratively sk)w-moving  gas  chmA.  Thus  in  the  first  week  of 
May,  1915^  Hill  60  was  taken  by  the  Germans  in  a  bombardment 
of  asphyxiating  i^ells.  The  bombardment  had  been  immediately 
foRowed  by  a  charge  of  bomb  throwers  who  made  an  assault  on 
the  hill  from  three  sides  at  once.    That  forced  the  British  to 
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retreat  to  a  trench  line  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  gave  the  top  of 
the  hill  to  the  Germans  who  immediately  set  up  a  lookout  post 
for  their  artillery  back  of  the  Zandvoord  ridge. 

This  part  of  the  British  line  was  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Herbert  Plumer.  His  troops  occupied  themselves  from  the  first 
week  in  May  to  the  middle  of  August,  1915,  in  fighting  in  the 
Hooge  district.  Most  of  this  fighting  was  important  only  be- 
cause it  kept  the  Germans  busy  on  that  section  of  the  line,  and 
prevented  them  from  being  able  to  reenforce  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Bavaria  or  adding  men  to  the  force  that  was  driving  the 
Russians  eastward. 

The  men,  fresh  from  the  training  camps,  fought  alongside  of 
hardened  veterans  and  learned  much  from  them.  From  being 
what  amounted  to  auxiliaries  in  these  actions  the  new  troops 
became  hardened  to  actual  fighting  conditions.  For  this  reason 
the  personnel  of  the  British  troops  on  this  part  of  the  line  was 
changed  frequently.  This  was  especially  true  at  Hooge.  Prin- 
cess Patricia's  Canadian  Regiment  occupied  the  Chateau  and 
village  of  Hooge  on  May  8,  1915.  The  "Princess  Pats,"  as  they 
were  known  at  home,  turned  over  their  quarters  to  the  Ninth 
Lancers  who  were  followed  by  the  Fifteenth  Hussars  and  the 
Second  Camerons. 

On  May  24, 1915,  the  Germans  made  a  great  gas  attack.  They 
had  placed  along  the  line  from  St.  Julien  to  Hooge  a  great  num- 
ber of  gas  tanks.  They  then  started  a  bombardment  with  as- 
phyxiating shells*  When  the  bombardment  was  well  under  way 
the  tanks  were  opened.  The  ensuing  cloud  was  five  miles  long 
and  forty  feet  high ;  and  it  floated  over  the  British  trenches  from 
3  a.  m.  to  7  a.  m.  The  cloud  was  followed  by  three  columns  of 
infantry,  who  dashed  forward  under  the  protection  of  the  shells 
of  their  artillery.  But  the  Germans  made  gains  in  only  two 
places — ^at  Hooge  and  to  the  north  of  Wieltje.  For  the  most 
part  the  British  regained  by  counterattacks  what  they  lost ;  but 
thQT  were  unable  to  retake  the  Chateau  of  Hooge,  though  the 
Ninth  Lancers  and  the  Fifteenth  Hussars  made  a  heroic  attempt 
to  regain  it.  Thereupon  the  Third  Dragoons  received  orders  to 
tittempt  to  retake  the  Ch&teau  of  Hooge.    They  went  into  the 
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setooA  line  of  the  Britiflh  trenehes  to  the  south  cf  the  Menin 
road  on  May  29,  1915.  The  GenuanB  bombarded  tibe  trenches 
with  higfa-explosive  sbeUs  while  from  the  German  traadies  a 
torrent  of  small  arms  fire  poured.  In  spite  of  ihe  continued  hail 
of  lead,  the  Dragoons  held  to  ti^eir  position  thons^  thdr  trenches 
were  wrecked. 

Early  in  the  mommsr  of  May  31,  the  Britii^  charged  and  drove 
their  enemy  from  the  ruins  of  ihe  ChStean  and  its  stables.  The 
Germans  turned  aO  of  th^  artillery  on  that  part  of  the  line 
against  Hooge,  and  when  the  bambardment  was  finished  there 
was  ODiy  a  heap  of  ruins  left  The  British  withdrew  from  the 
Chftteau,  but  only  for  a  short  distance. 

Die  bombardmort  was  renewed  on  June  1 ;  on  that  day  the 
Cperman  infantry  tried  to  dislodge  the  Dragoons,  but  the  attempt 
was  unsuccessful.  Again,  on  June  2,  the  artillery  was  used, 
the  German  shells  being  hurled  a  part  of  the  time  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  a  minute.  Under  the  cover  of  this  terrific  bombard- 
ment a  part  of  the  German  infantry  charged  from  the  Belle- 
waarde  Lake  region.  They  got  to  the  Ch&teau  before  a  British 
battery  opened  fire  on  them.  Again  th^  entered  the  ruins  and 
made  a  dash  out  on  the  opposite  side,  where  they  were  met  by 
more  madiine-gun  fire.  Three  times  they  tried  to  escape,  but 
practically  all  of  tiiem  were  slain.  Other  att^npts  were  made 
by  the  Germans  that  afternoon,  but  none  of  them  was  successful. 

The  Dragoons  were  relieved  on  June  3,  1915,  and  their  places 
were  taken  by  a  much  larger  force.  It  included  the  Third 
Worcesters,  the  First  Wiltshires,  the  First  Northumberland 
Fusiliers,  the  First  Lincolnshires,  the  Royal  Fusiliers,  the  Royal 
Scots  Fusiliers,  and  the  Liverpool  Scottish,  a  territorial  organ- 
ization. 

The  British  artillery  was  concentrated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hooge  and  started  a  bombardment  on  June  16.  After  a  fairly 
adequate  preparation  by  cannonade,  the  infantry  charged 
the  German  line  for  a  thousand  yards  near  the  Chateau,  and 
took  a  part  of  thie  second  Une  of  trenches.  Again  the  British 
bayonet  and  bomb  had  won,  though  in  this  attack  the  greater 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  bomb.   The  Germans  made  an  attempt 
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to  retrieve  the  day  by  battering  the  British  out  of  the  trenches 
they  had  won.  To  do  this  the  German  artillery  used  a  plentiful 
supply  of  high-explosive  shells.  They  continued  the  attempt  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  but  all  they  succeeded  in  doing  was  driving 
the  British  back  to  the  first  line  of  German  trenches  where  they 
waited  for  the  inevitable  attack  of  the  infantry  which  was  re- 
pulsed. Finally  the  Germans  seemed  inclined  to  give  up  trying 
to  accomplish  much  on  this  part  of  their  front. 

In  the  first  week  of  July,  1915,  the  British  took  two  hundred 
yards  of  German  trenches,  eighty  prisoners  and  three  trench 
mortars.  The  German  commander  now  turned  once  more  to 
Hooge.  An  additional  reason  for  his  renewed  interest  in  that 
place  was  the  fact  that  the  British  engineers,  on  July  20,  blew 
up  a  mine  west  of  the  Chateau,  thereby  making  a  great  crater 
in  which  the  British  infantry  made  themselves  comparatively 
secure.  The  crater  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  and 
fifty  feet  deep. 

The  Germans  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  the  crater 
on  July  21,  1915;  and  tried  again  on  July  24.  The  Duke  of 
Wiirttemberg  found  his  men  making  comparatively  little  prog- 
ress. It  is  true  that  the  British  had  not  made  much  more.  The 
gas  attacks  had  gained  ground  before  the  British  had  learned 
how  to  avoid  the  more  severe  effects  of  the  poison.  The  result 
of  experience  brought  into  existence  a  new  device.  It  has  been 
called  a  flame  projector,  and  has  been  described  as  a  portable 
tank  which  is  filled  with  a  highly  inflammable  coal-tar  product. 
The  contents  of  the  tank  were  pumped  through  a  nozzle  at  the 
end  of  which  was  a  lighting  arrangement.  The  flame  could  be 
thrown  approximately  forty  yards. 

A  large  supply  of  these  flame  projectors  arrived  in  the  Ger- 
man trenches  on  July  30,  1915.  The  action  began  with  the 
usual  bombardment  of  high-explosive  shells.  Other  shells  filled 
with  the  burning  liquid  were  also  used.  At  the  height  of  the 
bombardment,  the  British  lines  were  flame  swept.  No  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  for  such  an  attack ;  and  the  only  thing  that 
the  British  could  do  was  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  flame. 
Thus  they  lost  their  trenches  in  the  crater  and  at  the  Ch&teau 
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and  village  of  Hooge.  The  method  of  attack  so  infuriated  the 
British  that  they  made  a  desperate  counterattack  with  the  result 
that  they  regained  most  of  what  they  lost  with  the  exception  of 
about  five  hundred  yards  of  trenches. 


CHAPTER    XII 


FRANCO-GERMAN     OPERATIONS     ALONG 

THE     FRONT 

WE  have  thus  far  dealt  chiefly  with  the  British  operations 
in  the  western  front,  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the 
French,  in  the  meantime,  were  idle.  On  the  contrary,  their 
operations,  covering  the  far  greater  territory ,  were  proportion- 
ally more  important  than  those  of  their  allies* 

During  the  winter  months  artillery  duels  along  the  entire 
Franco-German  front  were  kept  up  without  intercession.  These 
were  varied  by  assaults  on  exposed  points  which  were  in  many 
cases  repeatedly  taken  and  lost  by  the  opposing  forces. 

The  French  staff  applied  itself  with  the  utmost  vigor  to  the 
accumulation  of  large  stacks  of  munitions  and  supplies  for  the 
production  of  active  movements  when  weather  conditions  should 
permit.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  Franco-German 
operations  were  desultory  movements  occurring  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  long  line.  Actions  of  the  first  importance  began 
with  the  attacks  in  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  in  April,  1915. 

On  the  night  of  February  6,  1915,  Germans  exploded  three 
mines  at  La  Boisselle  in  front  of  the  houses  in  the  village  which 
the  French  occupied,  but  the  attempt  of  the  Germans  to  advance 
was  checked  after  a  small  amount  of  ground  had  been  gained. 
The  next  day  a  counterattack  carried  out  by  a  French  company 
retook  this  ground,  and  inflicted  a  loss  of  200  men.  The  French 
adzed  a  wood  north  of  Mesnil-les-Hurles  on  the  night  of 
February  7.  Here  the  Germans  had  strongly  established  them- 
selves. 
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During  the  first  part  of  February,  1915,  the  Germans  made  a 
series  of  assaults  on  the  Marie  Therese  works  in  the  Argonne. 
Their  force  comprised  about  a  brigade ;  but  the  French  repulsed 
all  attacks.  Both  sides  suffered  severe  losses.  On  the  night  of 
February  9,  there  was  an  infantry  engagement  at  La  Fontenelle 
in  the  Ban  de  Sapt.  Two  battalions  of  Germans  took  part  in 
the  action  and  gained  some  ground  which  the  French  regained 
by  counterattacks  on  the  following  day. 

Actions  in  the  Vosges  continued  in  spite  of  heavy  snow.  The 
French  carried  Hill  937,  eight  hundred  meters  northwest  of  the 
farm  of  Sudelle,  in  the  region  north  of  Hartmannsweilerkopf . 

About  February  9, 1915,  there  was  considerable  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  German  artillery  in  Champagne,  especially  before 
Rheims.  The  city  being  again  bombarded.  There  was  also  a  lively 
cannonade  in  the  region  of  Lens,  around  Albert,  t)etween  the 
Avre  and  Oise,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Soissons,  and  at  Vemeuil, 
northeast  of  Vailly.  In  Lorraine  tiie  Germans,  after  having 
pushed  back  the  French  main  guard,  socceeded  in  occupjring  the 
height  of  the  Xon  beacon  and  the  hamlet  of  Norroy.  The  Ger- 
mans were  repulsed  by  a  counterattack  as  far  as  the  slopes 
north  of  the  beacon. 

The  French  on  February  18  made  some  progress  in  the  region 
of  Boureuilles  on  Hill  No.  263.  They  also  gained  a  wood  south 
of  the  Vois  de  Cheppy.  At  the  same  time  French  troops  took 
four  hundred  meters  of  trenches  north  of  Malancourt  and  about 
as  much  south  of  the  Bois  de  Forges.  The  Germans  made  five 
unsuccessful  counterattacks,  near  Bolincourt,  to  retake  the 
trenches  which  the  French  had  captured.  On  the  same  day,  the 
French  recaptured  the  village  of  Norroy.  In  the  Vosges,  the 
French  repulsed  two  infantry  attacks  north  of  Wisembach,  in 
the  region  of  the  Col  de  Bonhomme,  and  consolidated  their  posi* 
tions,  progressing  methodically  north  and  south  of  the  farm  of 
Sudelle.  The  bombardment  of  Rheims  w;as  continued  during 
these  days.  On  the  heights  of  the  Meuse,  at  Les  Eparges, 
three  German  counterattacks  on  the  trenches  which  the  French 
had  won  on  February  17  were  stopped  by  the  French  artil- 
lery fire. 
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In  the  Vosges,  between  Lusse  and  Wisembach,  in  the  Bon- 
homme  region,  the  Germans,  after  succeeding  in  getting  a  foot- 
ing on  Hill  607,  were  dislodged  on  the  morning  of  February  19, 
1915.  The  French  held  their  position  on  the  height  notwith- 
standing the  violent  efforts  to  dislodge  them.  An  attack  by  the 
Germans  on  Le  Sattel  north  of  the  Sudelle  farm  was  also 
s  repulsed. 

In  the  evening  of  February  19,  1915,  the  Germans  delivered 
their  f  ourtii  counterattack  against  the  trenches  which  the  French 
took  at  Les  Eparges,  but  the  French  artillery  again  beat  them 
back.  The  Germans  were  also  unsuccessful  in  a  counterattack 
on  Hill  607,  at  Sattel,  south  of  the  FecKl.  They  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  footing  on  the  eastern  spur  of  Reichsackerkopf . 

After  having  repulsed  a  sixth  counterattack  by  the  Germans 
at  Les  Eparges,  the  French  on  February  10,  1915,  delivered  a 
fresh  attack  which  enabled  them  to  enlarge  and  complete  the 
progress  they  made  on  the  day  before.  They  took  three  machine 
guns,  two  trench  mortars,  and  made  two  hundred  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  several  officers. 

'  They  also  repulsed  a  counterattack  of  the  Germans  and  then 
took  all  of  their  trenches  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  wood  which 
had  be^i  captured  by  the  French  on  the  day  before.  Two  other 
counterattacks  were  repulsed,  and  the  French  made  fresh  prog- 
ress, particularly  to  the  north  of  Mesnil,  where  they  captured 
two  machine  guns  and  one  hundred  prisoners.  The  Germans 
made  their  seventh  unsuccessful  counterattack  on  Les  Eparges 
on  February  21.  The  French  advanced  posts  fell  back  on  the 
main  line  in  Alsace  on  both  banks  of  the  Fecht;  but  the  main 
line  was  strongly  held,  and  the  Germans,  attacking  in  serried 
and  deep  formations,  suffered  heavy  losses. 

On  the  Belgian  front  the  French  batteries  demolished  one  of 
fhe  German  heavy  guns  near  Lombaertzyde  on  February  22, 
1915.  On  the  same  day  the  French  artillery  dispersed  German 
troops  and  convoys  between  the  Lys  and  the  Aisne.  The  French 
made  progress  on  the  Souain-Beausejour  front,  taking  a  line  of 
trenches  and  two  woods,  and  repulsed  two  particularly  violent 
counterattacks.    Many  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  French  in 
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this  action.  In  the  Argonne  the  French  artillery  and  infantry 
had  the  better  of  the  almost  oontinuous  figrhting.  This  was 
especially  true  near  Fontaine-aux-Charmes  and  Marie  Tharese* 
as  well  as  at  the  Bois  Bolante. 

The  bombardment  of  Rheims  continued  on  February  22, 
lasting  for  a  first  period  of  six  hours,  and  a  second  period  of 
five  hours.  One  thousand  five  hundred  shells  were  fired  into 
all  quarters  of  the  town.  The  cathedral  was  made  a  special 
target  and  suffered  severely.  The  interior  of  the  vaulted  roof, 
which  had  resisted  up  to  this  time,  fell.  Twenty  houses  were 
set  on  fire  and  twenty  of  the  civilian  population  were  killed. 

The  French  captured  more  trenches  in  the  region  of  Beause- 
jour  and  held  their  gains  of  previous  fighting,  on  February  23, 
1915.  Their  batteries  blew  up  a  German  ammunition  store  to 
ihe  northwest  of  Verdun  at  Drillancourt,  in  the  region  of  the 
Bois  de  Forges,  on  the  same  day,  February  23, 1916,  and  stopped 
an  attempted  German  attack  in  Alsace  from  the  village  of  Stoss* 
weiler. 

There  was  an  action  of  some  importance  in  the  Wood  of  Mal- 
ancourt,  on  February  26,  1916,  when  the  Germans  sprayed  the 
French  advanced  tr^iches  wiih  burning  liquid.  The  Frendi 
troops  evacuated  them,  the  soldiers  being  severely  burned  before 
they  could  escape.  A  counterattack  was  immediately  made. 
This  checked  ihe  German  advance.  On  the  same  day,  in  tbe 
region  of  Verdun  and  on  the  heights  of  ihe  Mouse,  the  French 
heavy  artillery  enveloped  with  its  fire  the  German  artillery, 
wrecked  some  guns,  exploded  about  twenty  wagons  or  depots, 

■ 

annihilated  a  detachment,  and  destroyed  an  entire  encampment. 

In  Champagne  the  French  on  tiie  night  of  February  26,  1916, 
captured  five  hundred  meters  of  German  trenches  to  the  north 
of  Mesnil-Ies-Hurles. 

On  February  28,  1915,  Rheims  was  again  bombarded  and  still 
again  on  March  2, 1915.  About  fifty  shells  fell  on  the  town.  In 
the  Argonne,  on  March  2,  1915,  in  the  Bagatelle-Marie  Therese 
sector,  there  was  mine  and  infantry  fighting  in  an  advanced 
trench  which  the  French  reoccupied  after  they  had  been  forced 
to  abandon  it.    At  the  same  time  in  the  region  of  Vauquois,  the 
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French  made  some  pro^rress  and  held  the  srround  captured  in 
spite  of  the  counterattacks  of  the  Germans.  The  French  also 
took  some  prisoners.  In  the  Vosges,  at  La  Chapelotte,  they  cap- 
tured trenches  and  gained  three  hundred  meters  of  ground. 

The  bombardment  of  Rheims  was  continued  on  March  4, 1915, 
and  lasted  all  day,  a  shell  falling  about  every  three  minutes. 
While  the  bombardment  was  in  progress  the  Germans  captured 
an  advanced  trench  from  the  French  to  the  north  of  Arras,  near 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette;  but  in  the  Argonne  the  French  made 
fresh  progress  in  the  region  of  Vauquois.  On  the  following 
day,  March  5,  however,  the  French  made  successful  counter- 
attacks in  the  region  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette.  The  Germans 
lost  the  advanced  positions  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
French  and  held  them  for  two  days.  At  Hartmannsweilerkopf , 
in  Alsace,  the  French  captured  a  trench,  a  small  fort,  and  two 
machine  guns.  They  also  repulsed  a  counterattack  opposite 
Uffholz,  and  blew  up  an  ammunition  store  at  Cemay.  On  the 
same  night,  the  French  drove  back  the  German  advanced  posts 
which  were  trying  to  establish  themselves  on  the  Sillakerkopf ,  a 
spur  east  of  Hohneck. 

The  French  continued  to  gain  ground,  on  March  7,  to  the 
north  of  Arras  in  tiie  region  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  where 
their  attacks  carried  some  German  trenches.  The  German  losses 
were  considerable.  During  this  first  week  in  March,  1915,  the 
French  carried  successively,  to  the  west  of  MQnster,  the  two 
summits  of  the  Little  and  the  Great  Reichaelerkopf .  The  Ger- 
mans made  two  counterattacks  starting  from  Miihlbach  and 
Stossweiler;  but  they  were  unsuccessful.  On  the  right  bank  of 
the  Fecht  the  French  captured  Imburg,  one  kilometer  south- 
east of  Sultzem.  This  success  was  completed  farther  to  thtf 
north  by  the  capture  of  Hill  856  to  the  south  of  the  Hutes 
Hutles.  Finally,  at  Hartmannsweilerkopf  the  French  repelled  a 
counterattack  delivered  by  a  German  battalion  which  suffered 
heavy  losses  and  left  numerous  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
French. 

On  March  8,  1915,  the  French  gained  two  hundred  meters 
on  the  ridge  northeast  of  Mesnil  which  they  added  to  the  gains 
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of  the  previous  day.  Here  the  French  carried  a  German  redoubt, 
took  a  revolver  gun  and  three  machine  guns,  and  made  some 
prisoners.  The  Germans  had  armored  shelters  supplied  with 
revolver  guns  and  very  deep  subterranean  chambers.  In  the 
Argonne,  between  Four-de-Paris  and  Bolante,  the  French  de- 
livered an  attack  which  made  them  masters  of  the  first  line  of 
German  trenches  of  more  than  two  hundred  meters  in  length. 

To  the  north  of  Rheims  in  front  of  the  Bois  de  Luxembourg, 
the  Germans  attempted,  on  March  14,  to  carry  one  of  the  French 
advanced  trenches,  but  were  repulsed.  On  the  same  day,  be- 
tween Four-de-Paris  and  Bolante  in  the  Argonne,  the  French 
gained  three  hundred  meters  of  trenches,  and  took  some 
prisoners.  Two  counterattacks  which  the  Germans  made  were 
unsuccessful. 

In  the  region  of  Lombaerts^de  on  March  15,  the  French  artil- 
lery very  effectively  bombarded  the  German  works.  When  the 
Overmans  attempted  to  recapture  the  small  fort  which  was  taken 
from  them  on  the  night  of  March  1  th^r  were  repulsed  and  left 
fifty  dead.  The  French  losses  were  small.  To  the  north  of 
Arras,  a  brilliant  attack  by  the  French  infantry  enabled  them  to 
capture,  by  a  single  effort,  three  lines  of  trenches  on  the  spur 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  and  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  plateau. 
The  French  captured  one  hundred  prisoners  including  several 
oflGk^ers.  Th^  also  destroyed  two  machine  guns  and  blew  up 
an  ammunition  store.  Farttier  to  the  south,  in  the  region  of 
Eeurie-Roclincourt,  near  the  road  from  Lille,  they  blew  up 
several  German  tr^iches  and  prevented  their  reconstruction.  In 
Champagne  the  French  made  fresh  progress.  They  gained 
ground  in  the  woods  to  the  northeast  of  Souain  and  to  the  north- 
west of  Perthes.  They  also  repulsed  two  German  counterattacks 
in  front  of  Ridge  196,  northeast  of  Mesnil,  and  extended  their 
position  in  that  sector.  In  the  region  of  Bagatelle  in  the  Argonne 
two  German  counterattacks  were  repulsed.  The  French  de- 
molished a  blockhouse  there,  and  established  themselves  on  the 
site  of  it.  Between  Four-de-Paris  and  Bolante  the  Germans  at- 
tempted two  counterattacks  which  failed.  At  Vauquois  the 
French  infantry  delivered  an  attack  which  gave  it  possession  of 
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the  western  part  of  the  village.  Here  they  made  prisoners*  At 
the  Bois-Ie-Pretre,  northeast  of  Pont-k-Mousson,  the  Germans 
blew  up  with  a  mine  four  of  the  French  advanced  trenches  which 
were  completely  destroyed.  The  Germans  gained  a  footing 
there,  but  the  French  retook  the  first  two  trenches  and  a  half  of 
the  third.  Between  the  Bois-le-Pretre  and  Pont-4-Mousson,  in 
the  Haut  de  Rupt,  the  Germans  made  an  attack  which  was 
repulsed. 

In  Champagne,  before  Hill  196,  northeast  of  Mesnil,  on  March 
19,  1915,  the  Germans,  after  violently  bombarding  the  French 
position,  made  an  infantry  attack  which  was  repulsed  with 
heavy  losses. 

In  the  Woevre,  in  the  Bois  Mortmore,  on  March  20,  1915,  the 
French  artillery  destroyed  a  blockhouse  and  blew  up  several 
ammunition  wagons  and  stores.  At  La  Boisselle,  northeast  of 
Albert,  the  Germans,  after  a  violent  bombardment,  attempted  a 
night  attack  which  was  repulsed  with  large  losses. 

The  Germans  bombarded  the  Cathedral  of  Soissons  again  on 
March  21,  1915,  firing  twenty-seven  shells  and  causing  severe 
damage  to  the  structure.  On  the  same  day  Rheims  was  bom- 
barded, fifty  shells  falling  there. 

Near  Bagatelle  the  French,  on  March  22,  blew  up  three  mines ; 
and  two  companies  of  their  troops  stormed  a  German  trench 
in  which  they  maintained  their  position  in  spite  of  a  strong 
counterattack.  Five  hundred  yards  from  there,  the  Germans, 
after  exploding  two  mines,  and  bombarding  the  French  trenches^ 
rushed  to  an  attack  on  a  front  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  After  some  very  hot  hand-to-hand  fighting  the  assailants 
were  hurled  back  in  spite  of  the  arrival  of  their  reenf orcements. 
The  French  artillery  caught  them  under  its  fire  as  they  were 
falling  back,  and  inflicted  very  heavy  losses. 

The  French  then  retreated  some  fifteen  meters  at  Vauquois 
on  March  23,  1915,  when  the  Germans  sprayed  one  of  fheir 
trenches  with  inflanmiable  liquid. 
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CHAPTER    XIII 

CAMPAIGN     IN     ARGONNE     AND     AROUND 

ARRAS 

THERE  were  some  weak  places  in  the  French  line  from 
Switzerland  to  the  North  Sea ;  and  one  of  them  was  that  part 
in  the  region  between  the  Forest  of  the  Argonne  and  Rheims. 
General  Langle  de  Carey  was  in  c<xnmand  of  the  army  which  held 
this  section.  It  requires  no  military  genius  to  comprehend  that  the 
French  center  and  the  right  wing  from  Belfort  to  Verdun  were 
not  safe  until  the  Germans  had  been  forced  back  across  the  Aiane 
at  every  jdace.  The  French  general  had  made  an  effort  to  drive 
the  Germans  under  General  von  Einem  from  Champagne  Pouil- 
lewse.  The  prdiminary  effort  had  been  to  stop  the  Germans  from 
using  the  railroad  which  ran  from  near  the  Nort  to  Var^mes 
through  the  Forest  of  the  Argonne  and  across  the  upper  Aisne 
to  Bazaneourt  In  his  attempt  to  disk)dge  the  Germans,  General 
Langle  de  Carey  had  some  success ;  and,  on  February  27,  1915, 
had  captured  the  little  fort  of  Beausejour  which  was  northeast 
of  Perthes.  The  Germans  attempted  to  retake  it  on  April  8, 1915. 
The  attack  was  preceded  by  a  heavy  bombardment  of  the  fort 
and  its  communicating  trenches.  Tl!ie  French  discovered  masses 
of  German  troops  in  the  trenches  opposite  them.  Two  companies 
of  volunteers,  taken  from  all  of  the  regiments  in  the  German  di- 
vision in  this  section  made  an  attack  on  the  northern  salient  of 
the  fort  which  projected  into  the  German  front.  Two  companies 
of  volunteers  made  an  attack  on  the  east  and  west.  Those  who 
surged  against  the  eastern  side  of  the  fort  were  killed  by  the 
French  artillery  and  machine  guns.  On  the  western  side,  how- 
ever, the  Germans  got  into  the  trenches  and  the  peak  of  the 
salient  On  the  following  day,  April  9,  1915,  the  French  shelled 
the  Germans  who  had  gained  a  foothold  on  the  fortification. 
Their  enemy  had  no  means  of  escaping  from  the  destructive  work 
of  the  artillery  and  lost  many  of  their  men.  Then  the  French 
finished  the  deadly  effort  with  the  bayonet.     That  night  the 
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French  held  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  fort  and  its 
trenches. 

The  Germans,  however,  were  not  discouraged  by  failure.  They 
continued  to  assume  the  offensive  from  time  to  time  between  the 
Argonne  and  Bheims.  One  of  these  attacks  was  made  at  Ville- 
sur-Tourbe,  about  seven  miles  to  the  east  of  Beausejour  where 
the  roUing  plains  of  Champagne  reach  up  to  the  wooded  slopes  of 
the  Argonne.  This  action  was  started  by  the  Germans  on  May 
15,  1915.  The  French  Colonial  Infantry,  which  had  captured 
Beausejour  on  February  27,  1915,  comprised  the  garrison  of 
Ville-sur-Tourbe.  The  French  also  were  in  possession  of  a 
Jftridgehead  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tourbe.  The  Germans  had 
bombarded  the  village  until  only  ruins  remained.  The  French 
engineers  had  built  two  little  forts  on  the  two  small  hills  which 
were  separated  by  the  highway  between  Vouziers  and  Sainte- 
M4n£hL0uld«  The  forts  were  connected  with  the  remaiiis  of  the 
village  by  a  series  of  zigzag  trenches.  The  Germans  realized 
that  the  French  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  retain  their 
hold  on  tiie  eastern  hill  and  on  Ville-sur-Toarbe  if  they,  the 
Germans,  could  gain  the  western  hUI  which  extended  to  the 
norttiwest.  To  eliminate  the  possibility  of  failure,  the  Germans 
had  prepared  a  map  of  the  region  and  selected  liie  troops  that 
were  to  make  the  attack. 

On  tiie  evening  of  May  16,  1916,  three  mines  which  had  been 
driven  under  the  Frmch  trenches  were  fired.  At  the  same  time 
the  German  artillery  started  a  bombardment  of  the  French 
trenches,  the  places  beyond  the  trenches  where  the  French 
artillery  was  supposed  to  be,  and  on  the  village.  The  bombard- 
ment as  usual  preceded  a  charge  in  which  the  Germans  took  two 
lines  of  the  northern  trenches.  The  fighting  continued  that 
night 

On  the  morning  of  May  16,  1915,  a  counterattack  was  made 
with  hand  grenades.  At  the  same  time  the  French  artillery 
shelled  the  territory  between  the  German  trenches  and  the  Teu- 
tons who  had  captured  the  French  trenches.  The  trapped  men 
fought  desperately,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  all  of  them 
were  slain,  wounded,  or  had  been  made  prisoners.    The  troops 
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who  had  led  this  forlorn  hope  were  Hessians^  Thuringians,  and 
Westphalians. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  was  in  command  of  the  army 
in  the  Argonne  and  with  him  was  the  venerable  Marshal  von 
Haeseler.  The  army  of  the  crown  prince  had  been  reenf  orced 
by  troops  from  the  force  in  the  St.  Mihiel  salient.  There  was  con- 
siderable activily  in  the  Argonne  throughout  June  and  July.  The 
French  had  pushed  their  way  over  the  Vienne-Varennes  highway 
into  the  Bois  de  la  Grurie.  The  German  line  extended  easterly 
from  the  south  of  Binarville,  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Vienne- 
le-Ch&teau,  north  of  Bagatelle,  a  shooting  lodge ;  and  the  spring 
called  Fontaine  Madame.  The  line  then  crossed  the  Vienne- 
Varennes  highway  and  came  out  of  the  wood  to  the  south  of 
Boureuilles  which  is  about  on  a  line  with  Vienne-le-Chateau. 

The  attack  here  was  begun  by  a  furious  bombardment  by  the 
Germans  on  June  20,  1916.  It  was  aimed  at  the  western  part  of 
the  position  of  the  French,  and  it  was  not  altogether  successful 
because  of  the  woods.  Nevertheless  the  Prussian  Landwehr  and 
fhe  Wtirttembergers  managed  to  advance  toward  Vienne-le- 
CMteau.  They  asserted  that  they  took  seven  officers,  six  hun- 
dred and  twenly-seven  soldiers,  six  machine  guns,  and  fifty 
trench  mortars.  Counterattacks  were  made  by  the  French  be- 
tween June  21  and  June  29, 1916. 

The  Germans  next  made  an  attempt  to  force  their  way  through 
the  center  of  the  forest  They  made  an  attack  near  Bagatelle. 
On  June  7, 1915,  they  worked  their  way  forward  between  Haute 
Chevauchee  and  Fontaine  Madame  and  took  La  Fille  Morte,  a 
small  hill,  which  was  later  retaken  by  the  French  who  forced  the 
Germans  back  toward  Binarville. 

At  Arras  in  June,  there  was  almost  as  much  activily  as  at 
Ypres.  During  the  last  part  of  the  campaign  in  the  Artois, 
General  d'Urbal  began  an  advance  between  Hebuteme  and  Serre. 
The  former  had  been  held  by  the  French  and  the  latter  by  the 
Germans-  The  two  villages  were  each  on  a  small  hill  and  not 
quite  two  miles  apart.  There  were  two  lines  of  German  trenches 
in  front  of  the  farm  of  Tout  Vent  which  was  halfway  between 
fhe  villages. 
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The  trenches  were  held  by  the  Seventeenth  Baden  Regfiment 
which  was  attacked  by  the  French  on  June  7,  1915.  The  French 
troops  consisted  of  Bretons,  Vendeans,  and  soldiers  from  Savoy 
and  Dauphin^.  The  work  of  the  infantry  was  preceded  by  a 
heavy  bombardment  to  which  the  German  artillery  replied. 
Then  the  French  charged  with  a  dash  that  seemed  irresistible. 

On  the  following  day,  June  8,  1915,  the  French  gained  more 
ground  to  the  north  in  spite  of  the  activity  of  the  German  artil- 
lery. June  9,  1915,  saw  desperate  fighting  in  the  German  com- 
municating trenches,  and  on  June  10,  1915,  several  hundred 
yards  of  trenches  to  the  south  were  taken.  The  Seventeenth 
Baden  Begiment  was  only  a  name  and  a  memory  when  the  fight- 
ing ceased ;  and  two  German  battalions  had  fared  but  little  bet- 
ter. Of  the  five  hundred  and  eighty  prisoners  taken  ten  were 
officers. 

General  de  Castelnau,  on  the  day  before  the  fighting  at  Hebu- 
teme,  made  a  break  in  the  German  line  east  of  Forest  of  TAigle 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Forest  of  Compiegne  but  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  Aisne.  Within  the  French  lines  were  Uie 
farms  of  Ecaffaut  and  Quennevieres.  The  Germans  held  Les 
Loges  and  Tout  Vent.  There  was  a  German  salient  opposite 
Quennevieres  witb  a  small  fort  at  the  peak  of  the  salient.  De- 
fenses had  been  built  also  where  the  nortiiem  and  southern  sides 
of  tiie  salient  rested  on  the  main  line  of  trenches.  There  were 
two  lines  of  trenches  on  fiie  arc  of  the  salient  with  three  lines 
on  a  portion  of  the  arc.  An  indented  trench  held  the  chord  of  the 
arc.  The  Germans  had  placed  several  guns  in  a  ravine  which  ran 
down  toward  Tout  Vent.  Four  companies  of  the  £!ighty-sixth 
B^ment  had  held  the  salient. 

On  June  6,  1915,  the  reserve  troops  were  taken  from  ttie  Tout 
Vent  ravine  for  reenf orc^nents.  Their  places  were  occupied  then 
by  other  German  troops.  The  French  artillery  bombarded  the 
fort  at  the  peak  of  the  salient,  and  all  of  the  trenches  and  defenses 
of  the  Germans  in  that  neighborhood  and  the  French  infantry 
kept  up  a  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  which  was  an  aid  in  prevent- 
ing the  Germans  from  repairing  the  damage  done  their  defenses. 
The  bombardment  continued  all  day  and  all  night  and  increased 
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in  volume  and  intensity  on  the  morning  of  June  6, 1915.  Then  it 
was  continued  intermittently.  A  mine  under  the  fort  at  the  peak 
of  tiie  salient  blew  up.  The  Germans  who  sought  refuge  in  their 
dugouts  found  them  unavailing.  The  shells  had  blown  the  roofs 
from  those  places  of  supposed  safety.  In  many  instances  their 
occupants  had  been  buried  in  the  debris  and  suffocated.  The 
French  artillery  lengthened  its  range  and  made  a  curtain  of  fire 
between  the  Germans  on  the  front  and  the  German  supports  in 
the  rear.  Then  the  French  infantry  charged.  The  men  had 
dispensed  witihi  knapsack  that  they  might  not  be  hampered  witii 
unnecessary  weight.  All  had  ihree  rations  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  rounds  of  ammunition.  They  were  also  provided  with  two 
hand  grenades  and  a  sack.  The  last  was  to  be  filled  with  earth. 
The  filled  sacks  were  sufficient  to  form  breastworks  with  which 
any  place  taken  might  be  held.  With  a  cheer  the  French  infantry 
ran  across  the  two  hundred  yards  between  the  two  lines.  The 
German  infantry's  nerves  had  been  so  badly  shaken  by  the 
bombardment  that  only  a  scattering  fire,  badly  directed,  greeted 
the  French.  It  was  but  the  work  of  minutes  to  take  the  first  line 
of  German  trenches.  The  two  hundred  and  fifly  survivors  of 
two  German  battalions  were  made  prisoners.  The  German  re- 
serves in  the  ravine  on  the  Tout  Vent  farm  made  a  dash  to  aid 
their  fire  line;  but  the  French  artillery  shells  accounted  for 
them  before  the  reserves  ever  reached  those  whom  they  would 
have  relieved.  Thus  in  less  than  an  hour  2,000  Germans  were 
put  out  of  the  fight.  The  French  who  had  been  selected  for  this 
work  included  Bretons,  Zouaves  and  sharpshooters. 

The  Zouaves  ihen  made  a  dash  for  the  ravine  on  the  Tout 
Vent  front.  There  they  came  upon  a  field  fortress  equipped  with 
three  guns.  The  fortress  was  protected  by  wire  entanglements. 
The  German  artillersonen  retreated  to  their  dugouts,  but  the 
Zouaves  captured  them  and  their  fortification.  At  that  stage 
of  the  fighting  the  French  aviators  saw  German  reenf orcements 
on  their  way  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  The  aviators  signaled  to 
their  troops  this  information.  Two  German  battalions  were  be- 
ing hurried  in  motor  cars  from  Roye  to  the  east  of  the  Oise ;  but 
before  they  reached  the  scene  of  the  fighting  the  Germans  man- 
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afifed  to  mass  for  a  counterattack.  It  was  illy  planned  and  exe- 
cuted. French  shrapnel  and  machine  guns  annihilated  those 
making  the  counterattack.  In  the  meantime  the  French  sap- 
pers were  fortifying  with  sacks  of  earth  the  ends  of  the  salient; 
so  that  by  night  the  French  were  in  a  position  to  hold  what 
they  had  gained.  The  precautions  which  the  French  had  made 
were  shown  to  be  extremely  timely,  for  that  night  the  reenf orce- 
ments  from  Roye  made  eight  desperate  attacks. 

The  lack  of  success  throughout  the  night  did  not  prevent 
the  Germans  from  making  a  reckless  attack  on  the  French 
works  at  both  ends  of  the  salient  on  the  morning  of  June  7. 
The  Germans  made  their  advance  along  the  lines  of  the  communi- 
cating trenches.  They  were  greeted  with  a  shower  of  hand 
grenades.  By  nightfall  the  Germans  seemed  to  have  wearied 
of  the  attacks.  The  total  German  loss  in  killed  in  this  engage- 
ment was  three  thousand.  The  French  had  lost  only  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  killed  and  fifteen  hundred  wounded.  They  captured 
a  large  amount  of  equipage  and  ammunition,  besides  twenly 
machine  guns. 

The  Frendi  front  south  of  Pont4i-Mousson,  on  the  Moselle, 
tiirough  the  gap  of  Nancy  to  the  tops  of  the  Vosges  experienced 
only  slight  changes  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1915.  The 
Germans  assumed  the  offensive  in  tiie  region  of  La  Fontenelle, 
in  the  Ban-de-Sapt,  in  April  and  June.  The  French  engineers 
had  buiK  a  fortress  to  the  east  of  La  Fontenelle  on  Hill  627.  The 
Germans  found  they  could  not  take  it  by  an  assault;  so  their 
sappers  went  to  work  to  tunnel  under  it;  but  they  had  to  bore 
through  very  hard  rock  and  the  work  was  necessarily  slow.  The 
French,  learning  of  the  mining  operations  of  their  foes,  started  a 
countereffort  with  the  result  that  there  was  a  succession  of  fierce 
skirmishes  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Finally  the  German 
sappers  were  lured  into  a  communicating  tunnel  which  had  been 
mined  for  the  purpose  and  they  all  perished.  The  greatest  activ- 
ity of  tiie  sappers  was  between  April  6  and  April  13,  1915.  On 
the  night  of  the  latter  date  the  officers  of  the  Germans  tried  to 
rally  their  men  for  further  operations,  but  their  soldiers  had  had 
enough  and  refused  to  renew  their  work. 
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The  Germans,  however,  did  not  give  up  in  their  attempts  to 
take  Hill  627,  which  they  called  Ban-de-Sapt,  and  in  an  assault 
they  made  upon  it  on  June  22  they  took  the  hilL  Thereupon 
the  general  in  command  of  the  Thirtieth  Bavarian  Division  made 
the  following  announcement : 

"I  have  confidence  that  the  height  of  Ban-de-Sapt  will  be 
transformed  with  the  least  possible  delay  into  an  impregnable 
fortress  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  retake  it  will  be 
bloodily  repulsed." 

On  the  night  of  July  8  the  French  began  a  bombardment  which 
was  followed  by  an  infantry  charge  which  forced  its  way  through 
five  lines  of  trenches  and  gained  the  fortress  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
in  spite  of  its  corrugated  iron  and  gun-shield  defenses  to  which 
had  been  added  logs  and  tree  trunks.  At  the  same  time  the 
French  made  an  attack  on  the  German  trenches  on  the  left  and 
surrounded  the  hill  from  the  eastward.  The  Germans  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  French  were  kept  busy  by  another  attacks 
In  this  battle  two  battalions  of  the  Fifth  Bavarian  Ersatz  Bri- 
gade were  taken  from  the  German  ranks  either  by  death  or  as 
prisoners.  The  French  captured  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one, 
of  whom  twenty-one  were  officers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  were 
men  of  more  than  ordinary  education. 

The  principal  work  of  the  French  troops  at  this  time  was  in 
the  valley  of  the  Fecht  and  the  neighboring  mountains.  They 
planned  to  go  down  through  the  valley  to  Munster  and  take  the 
railroad  to  which  the  mountain  railroads  were  tributaries.  In 
connection  with  this  campaign  in  the  mountains  the  achievement 
of  a  company  of  French  Chasseurs  serves  to  illustrate  the  heroic 
and  hardy  character  of  these  men.  They  were  surrounded  by 
German  troops  on  June  14,  1916,  but  refused  to  surrender.  In- 
stead they  built  a  square  camp  which  they  prepared  to  hold  as 
long  as  one  of  them  remained  alive.  When  their  ammunition 
began  to  give  out,  they  rolled  rocks  down  on  their  enemy  and 
hurled  large  stones  at  the  advancing  foe.  At  the  same  time  the 
French  artillery  aided  them  by  raining  shells  on  the  Germans, 
though  the  artillery  was  miles  from  the  scene  of  action.  Thus 
the  Chasseurs  were  able  to  hold  their  position  until  they  were  re- 
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lieved  on  June  17,  1915.  In  the  meantime  the  French  proceeded 
down  the  valley  of  the  Fecht  and  up  the  mountains  overlooking 
tiie  valley.  An  assault  was  made  on  the  top  of  Braunkopf  and  an 
attack  was  made  on  Anlass  on  June  15  and  16, 1915.  The  French 
captured  Metzeral  on  June  19,  1915,  the  Germans  havinsr  set  fire 
to  it  before  being  driven  out.  The  soldiers  of  the  republic  then 
began  to  bombard  Munster  with  such  success  that  they  destroyed 
a  German  ammunition  depot  there.  The  Sondemach  ridge  was 
held  by  the  French  about  the  middle  of  July,  1915,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  gain  ground  so  «that  they  were  near  Munster  by  the 
end  of  July,  1915.  In  these  actions  the  French  mountaineers 
were  pitting  their  skill  against  the  mountaineers  from  Bavaria. 
By  midsummer  the  lines  on  both  sides  of  the  western  front 
were  an  elaborate  series  of  field  fortifications.  The  shallow 
trenches  of  the  preceding  fall  were  practically  things  of  the  past. 
And  these  fortifications  extended  from  the  Vosges  to  the  North 
Sea.  They  naturally  varied  with  the  nature  of  the  region  in 
which  they  were  built.  The  marshy  character  of  the  soil  along 
the  Yser  and  about  the  Ypres  salient  made  it  impossible  to  go 
down  very  deep.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  build  up  parapets 
which  were  easy  marks  for  the  artillery.  The  Germans  had  the 
better  places  on  the  higher  levels  from  Ypres  to  Armenti^res; 
but  the  British  line  opposing  them  showed  remarkable  engineer- 
ing skill.  The  advances  of  the  Allies  had  resulted  in  making  the 
first  line  of  trenches  somewhat  temporary  in  character  in  the 
sections  about  Festubert,  La  Bass^,  and  the  Artois ;  but  in  these 
regions  there  were  strong  fortifications  in  the  rear  of  both  lines. 
The  condition  of  the  ground  from  Arras  to  Ck>mpi6gne  was  ex- 
cellent for  fortification  purposes.  The  Teutons  had  the  better 
position  in  the  chalky  region  along  the  Aisne,  though  the  chalk 
formation  did  not  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  men.  In  the  north- 
em  part  of  Champagne  trench  life  was  more  bearable.  The 
forests  in  the  Argonne,  the  Woevre,  and  the  Vosges  made  the 
trenches  the  best  of  all  on  the  western  front.  The  greater  part 
of  these  so-called  trenches,  the  like  of  which  had  never  before 
been  constructed,  could  not  be  taken  without  a  bombardment  by 
heavy  artillery.    And,  in  the  rear  of  each  line  there  was  a  series 
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of  other  fortifications  quite  as  impresrnable.  This  condition  was 
a  gradual  growth  which  had  develoi)ed  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
creasingly new  methods  of  attack.  As  new  means  of  taking  life 
were  invented,  new  means  of  protection  came  into  existence, 
until,  for  the  present,  the  inventive  genius  of  man  seemed  to  be 
at  a  standstill.  But  all  this  activity  and  preparation  at  the 
front  meant  a  greater  activity  in  the  rear  of  the  opposing  lines. 
Fighting  men  were  a  necessity ;  but,  under  existing  conditions  of 
warfare,  they  were  useless  unless  they  were  kept  supplied  by  an 
army  of  artisans  and  another  army  of  men  to  transport  muni- 
tions to  the  soldiers  on  the  firing  line.  In  fact  it  was  being 
forced  on  the  minds  of  the  commanding  officers  that  the  war 
could  be  won  in  the  workshop  and  laboratory  rather  than  on 
the  battle  field. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

BELGO-GERMAN     OPERATIONS 

FOR  the  most  part  the  activity  of  the  Belgian  army  in  Febru- 
ary, 1915,  consisted  of  a  continuous  succession  of  advanced- 
post  encounters,  in  which  detachments  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
soldiers  fought  with  the  Germans  on  the  narrow  strips  of  land 
which  remained  inundated,  while  the  artillery  of  the  contending 
forces  bombarded  the  trenches  and  the  machine-gun  forts.  The 
intermittent  artillery  duel  continued  through  the  forepart  of 
February,  1915,  and  on  February  14,  1915,  the  Germans  bom- 
barded Nieuport,  Bains  and  the  Dune  trenches,  and  continued  the 
bombardment  on  February  15,  1915,  and  again  on  February 
20,  1915. 

Near  Dixmude  on  February  28,  1915,  the  Belgian  artillery 
demolished  two  of  the  German  trenches,  and  their  infantry  oc- 
cupied a  farm  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yser.  One  of  their 
aviators  dropped  bombs  on  the  harbor  station  at  Ostend. 

By  the  beginning  of  March,  1915,  strips  of  dry  land  began  to 
be  seen  in  the  flooded  region ;  and,  along  these,  the  Belgians  ad- 
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vanced  at  Dixmude  and  the  bend  of  the  Yser.  They  won  addi- 
tional bridgeheads  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  By  the 
middle  of  the  month,  March,  1915,  the  Belgians  had  obtained  a 
strategical  point  by  possessing  Oudstuyvenkerke  on  the  Schoor- 
bakke  highway.  From  there  they  could  force  the  Germans  back 
until  they  were  in  a  position  that  would  prevent  any  German 
action  against  the  Dixmude  bridgehead. 

On  March  18,  1915,  the  Belgian  army  continued  its  progress 
on  the  Yser,  and  on  March  23,  1915,  the  artillery  destroyed  sev- 
eral German  observation  points.  A  division  of  the  Belgian  army 
made  some  progress  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yser  on  March  24, 
1915;  while  another  was  taking  a  German  trench  on  the  left 
bank.  The  almost  continuous  artillery  fighting  was  more  active 
in  the  Nieuport  region  on  March  26,  1915 ;  and  farther  south  a 
farm  north  of  St.  Georges  in  advance  of  the  allied  lines  was  taken 
and  held. 

But  the  Belgian  army  was  unable  to  take  any  decisive  action 
against  the  left  wing  of  the  German  army  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1915,  both  on  account  of  the  wetness  of  the  land  and 
the  activity  of  the  German  artillery.  Yet  it  harassed  the  Ger- 
mans by  so  much  activity  that  the  Teutons  continued  to  add  to 
their  heavy  howitzers  and  large  caliber  naval  guns.  Neverthe- 
less the  Belgian  strategy  gained  for  its  little  army  many  ad- 
vantages of  tactical  importance.  It  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  the  Belgian  generals  to  give  their  new  troops,  which  were 
filling  up  the  previously  thinned  ranks,  a  training  under  heavy 
bombardments  without  risking  the  lives  or  liberty  of  many  of 
their  men.  They  held  the  old  cobbled  roads  which  remained 
about  the  waters,  using  an  almost  innumerable  number  of 
trenches  for  that  purpose. 

The  Germans  sought  to  obviate  this  check  to  their  activities 
by  approaching  on  rafts  on  which  were  machine  guns,  from 
which  attempts  were  miade  to  pour  an  enfilading  fire  on  the 
trenches.  Thereupon  the  Belgian  sharpshooters  became  espe- 
cially active  and  exterminated  the  machine-gun  crews  before 
the  Germans  could  take  advantage  of  the  position  they  had 
trained  by  using  the  rafts. 
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Finally  the  waters  subsided  and  the  mud  which  remained 
dried.  As  soon  as  the  ground  became  firm  enough  to  support 
troops  the  Belgians  became  so  active  that  the  Germans  desired 
more  men,  but  their  soldiers  were  also  needed  in  many  other 
sections  of  the  western  front,  and  for  the  time  being  none  could 
be  sent  against  the  Belgians.  Hence  King  Albert's  troops  ccm- 
tinued  to  make  progress. 

The  Germans  made  an  attack  between  Nieuport  and  the  sea  on 
May  9,  1915,  but -were  repulsed.  To  the  north  of  Dixmude  the 
Belgians  were  violently  attacked  during  the  night  of  May  10, 
1915,  by  three  German  battalions.  They  were  repulsed  and 
suffered  large  losses. 

On  the  night  of  May  16,  1915,  the  Germans  threatened  with 
complete  envelopment  by  the  successful  attacks  of  preceding 
days,  evacuated  the  positions  which  they  had  occupied  to  the 
west  of  the  Yser  Canal,  and  they  gained  nothing  on  the  eastern 
bank.  The  Germans  left  about  two  thousand  dead  and  many 
rifles  when  they  were  forced  from  the  western  bank.  On  the 
following  night.  May  17,  1915,  the  positions  on  the  eastern  bank 
were  consolidated,  and  a  German  counterattack,  which  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  bombardment,  was  repulsed.  The  Germans  gained  a 
footing  in  the  trenches  to  the  east  of  the  Yser  Canal  in  an  attack 
made  on  the  night  of  May  20, 1915,  but  they  were  driven  out  and 
lost  some  of  the  ground  they  had  held  before  making  the  attack. 

The  Germans  made  a  violent  attack  on  the  edge  of  the  Belgian 
front  at  Nieuport  in  order  to  prevent  the  Belgians  from  aiding 
in  the  defense  of  Ypres,  but  the  Belgians  defended  Nieuport 
with  one  army  corps  and  made  an  advance  on  Dixmude  with 
another  corps,  with  the  result  that  they  assisted  the  Zouaves  in 
taking  the  German  bridgeheads  on  the  western  bank  of  the  canal 
above  Ypres.  These  bridgeheads  were  protected  by  forts  manned 
by  machine  guns,  and  the  approaches  were  comimanded  by  heavy 
artillery  fire,  but  defense  was  destroyed  in  the  middle  of  May, 
1915. 

The  Germans  concentrated  their  efforts  against  the  Belgians 
at  one  point  between  Ypres  and  Dixmude.  They  bombarded  the 
trenches,  using  bombs  filled  with  poisonous  gas.     When  they 
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believed  the  Belgians  had  been  overcome  by  fhe  gas  the  German 
infantry  charged.  The  Belgians,  however,  had  kept  their  faces 
close  to  the  ground,  thus  escaping  most  of  the  fumes  from  the 
shells.  When  the  Germans  arrived  within  easy  range  they  were 
greeted  with  machine-gun  fire  to  such  an  extent  that  the  com- 
panies leading  the  charge  were  slain. 

A  battalion  of  Belgian  troops  on  June  14,  1915,  gained  the 
east  bank  of  the  Yser  south  of  the  Dixmude  railroad  bridge,  and 
established  themselves  there.  The  Belgians  also  destroyed  a 
German  blockhouse  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ch&teau  of  Dixmude. 
The  Belgian  troops,  south  of  St.  Georges,  captured  a  German 
trench,  all  the  defenders  of  which  were  killed  or  made  prisoners 
on  June  22,  1915. 

After  the  canal  line  was  won,  and  the  Belgians  were  in  posi- 
tion to  hold  it,  they  could  make  little  headway  eastward.  Their 
advance  was  checked  by  a  series  of  batteries  which  were  con- 
cealed in  the  Forest  of  Houthulst.  These  batteries,  containing 
many  guns  of  large  caliber,  continued  to  shell  the  Belgian 
trenches  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  necessary  for  their  in- 
habitants to  keep  close  to  the  bomb-proof  chambers  with  which 
the  trenches  were  liberally  supplied.  But  the  Belgians  kept  so 
many  of  the  German  troops  occupied  that,  in  this  way,  they  gave 
great  aid  to  their  allies,  and  enabled  the  French  and  British  to 
regain  much  of  the  territory  which  was  lost  in  the  first  attack 
which  the  Germans  made  with  poisonous  gas.  The  remainder 
of  the  summer  was  occupied  with  intermittent  artillery  duels 
and  minor  engagements  between  the  opposing  trench  lines.  In 
the  meantime  the  Belgian  army  was  adding  to  the  number  of  its 
troops  and  gathering  munitions  for  an  aggressive  movement. 


PAET  II— NAVAL  OPERATIONS 


CHAPTEB    XV 


THE     WAR     ZONE 


THE  war  on  the  seas,  witti  the  long-expected  battle  between 
ihe  fleets  of  tiie  great  nations,  developed  during  the  second 
six  months  of  the  war  into  a  strange  series  of  adventures.  Ihe 
fleets  of  the  British  and  the  Germans  stood  like  huge  phantoms 
— the  first  enshrouded  in  mjnsrtery  somewhere  in  the  Irish  and 
North  Seas;  the  second  held  in  leash  behind  the  Kiel  Canal, 
awaiting  the  opportune  moment  to  make  its  escape. 

Tliese  tense,  waiting  days  were  broken  by  sensational  and 
spectacular  incidents — ^not  so  much  through  the  sea  fights  of 
great  modem  warships  as  through  the  adventures  of  the  raiders 
<m  the  seven  seas,  the  exploits  of  the  submarines,  and  the  daring 
attempt  of  iiie  allied  fleets  to  batter  down  ttie  mighty  forts  in 
the  Dardanelles  and  bombard  their  way  toward  Constantinople 
— the  coveted  stronghold  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  several 
phases  of  these  naval  operations  are  described  in  special  chap- 
tws  in  this  volume,  therefore  we  will  now  confine  ourselves  to 
the  general  naval  developments. 

In  the  spring  of  1915  the  threat  made  by  Admiral  von  Tirpitz 
that  Germany  would  carry  on  war  against  British  and  allied 
shipping  by  sinking  their  vessels  with  submarines,  was  made 
effective.  The  submersible  craft  began  to  appear  on  all  the 
coasts  of  the  British  Isles.  It  infested  the  Irish  Sea  to  such  an 
extent  that  shipping  between  England  and  Ireland  was  seriously 

menaced. 

A  particularly  daring  raid  took  place  on  the  night  of 
February  1,  1915,  when  a  number  of  submarines  tried  to 
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scuttle  ships  lying  at  Dover,  and  drew  fire  from  the  gruns  of  the 
fort  here.* 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1915,  the  German  Marine  Staff  an- 
nounced that  beginning  February  18,  1915,  the  waters  around 
Great  Britain  would  be  considered  a  'Var  zone."  This  was  in 
retaliation  for  the  blockade  maintained  against  Germany  by  the 
British  navy.    The  proclamation  read  as  follows : 

''The  waters  round  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the 
whole  of  the  English  Channel,  are  herewith  proclaimed  a  war 
region. 

"On  and  after  February  18,  1915,  every  enemy  merchant 
vessel  found  in  this  war  region  will  be  destroyed  without  its 
always  being  possible  to  warn  the  crew  or  passengers  of  the 
dangers  threatening. 

''Neutral  ships  will  also  incur  danger  in  the  war  region,  where, 
in  view  of  the  misuse  of  the  neutral  flags  ordered  by  the  British 
Government  and  incidents  inevitable  in  sea  warfare,  attacks 
intended  for  hostile  ships  may  affect  neutral  ships  also. 

"The  sea  passage  to  the  north  of  the  Shetland  Islands  and  the 
eastern  region  of  the  North  Sea  in  a  zone  of  at  least  thirty  miles 
along  the  Netherlands  coast  is  not  menaced  by  any  danger. 

"(Signed)      Berlin,  February  4,  1915,  Chief  of  Marine  Staff, 

Von  PoHL." 

The  effect  of  this  proclamation,  which  was  in  truth  nothing 
more  than  official  sanction  for  the  work  that  the  submarines  had 
been  doing  for  some  weeks,  and  which  they  continued  to  do,  was 
to  bring  Germany  into  diplomatic  controversy  with  neutral 
countries,  particularly  the  United  States;  such  controversy  is 
taken  up  in  a  different  chapter  of  this  history.  In  connection 
with  the  naval  history  of  the  Great  War  it  suffices  to  say  that 
such  a  proclamation  constituted  a  precedent  in  naval  history. 
The  submarine  had  heretofore  been  an  untried  form  of  war 
craft.  The  rule  had  formerly  been  that  a  merchantman  stopped 
by  an  enemy's  warship  was  subject  to  search  and  seizure,  and, 
if  it  offered  no  resistance,  was  taken  to  one  of  the  enemy's  ports 

*  See  chapter  on  ^Exploits  of  the  Submarines.'' 
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as  a  prize.  If  it  offered  resistance  it  might  be  summarily  sunk. 
But  it  was  impossible  for  submarines  to  take  ships  into  port  on 
account  of  the  patrols  of  allied  warships ;  and  the  limited  quar- 
ters of  submarines  made  it  impossible  to  take  aboard  them  the 
crews  of  ships  which  they  sank. 

Reference  made  to  the  use  of  neutral  flags  quoted  in  the  Ger- 
man proclamation  had  been  induced  by  the  fact  that  certain  of 
the  British  merchant  ships,  after  Germany  had  begun  to  send 
them  to  the  bottom  whenever  one  of  its  submarines  caught  up 
with  them  had  gone  through  the  waters  where  the  submarines 
operated  flying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and  other  neutral 
powers  in  order  to  deceive  the  commanders  of  the  submarines. 
The  latter  had  little  time  to  do  more  than  take  a  brief  observa- 
tion of  merchantmen  which  they  sank,  and  one  of  the  first  tibdngs 
they  sought  was  the  nationality  of  the  flag  that  the  intended 
victims  carried;  unless  they  could  be  sure  of  the  identity  of  a 
ship  through  familiarity  with  the  lines  of  her  hull,  they  ran  the 
risk,  in  attacking  a  ship  flying  a  neutral  flag,  of  sinking  a  vessel 
belonging  to  a  neutral  power. 

Here  was  another  matter  that  opened  up  diplomatic  exchanges 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  between  the  United 
States  and  Ehigland.  It  sufiices  here  to  give  not  only  the  con- 
troversy or  the  points  involved,  but  the  record  of  events.  The 
first  use  of  the  flag  of  a  neutral  country  by  a  ship  belonging  to 
one  of  the  belligerents  in  the  Great  War  occurred  on  January  31, 
1915,  when  the  Cunard  liner  Orduna  carried  the  American  flag 
at  her  forepeak  in  journeying  from  Liverpool  to  Queenstown. 
She  again  did  so  on  February  1,  1915,  when  she  left  the  latter 
port  for  New  York.  And  another  notable  instance  was  on 
February  11,  1915,  when  the  Lusitania,  another  Cunard  liner, 
arrived  at  Liverpool  flying  the  American  flag  in  obedience  to 
orders  issued  by  the  British  admiralty.  It  was  only  the  prom- 
inence of  these  vessels  which  gave  them  notoriety  in  this  regard ; 
the  same  practice  was  indulged  in  by  many  smaller  ships. 

'*What  will  happen  after  the  18th?"  was  the  one  important 
question  asked  during  February,  1915,  by  the  public  of  the 
neutral  as  well  as  belligerent  countries. 
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February  18,  1915,  arrived  and  saw  Von  Pohl's  proclama- 
tion go  into  effect,  and  from  that  date  onward  the  toll  of 
ahips  sunk,  both  of  neutral  and  belligerent  countries,  grew  limger 
daily. 

But  before  the  German  submarines  could  begin  the  new  cam- 
paign, those  of  the  British  navy  became  active,  and  it  was  ad- 
mitted in  Berlin  on  February  15,  1915,  that  British  submarines 
had  made  their  way  into  the  Baltic,  in  s(»ne  mysterious  fashion, 
where  they  attacked  the  German  warship  Gazelle,  a  cruiser,  un- 
successfully. 

Nor  was  the  British  navy  inactive  in  other  ways,  though  it 
had  been  greatly  discredited  by  the  fact  that  the  German  sub- 
marines were  playing  havoc  with  British  shipping  right  at 
England's  door.  A  fleet  of  battleships  drew  up  off  Westende  and 
bombarded  the  German  trenches  on  the  4th  of  February,  1915. 

Only  one  day  after  the  war-zone  proclamation  w^it  into  effect 
the  Allies  brought  out  their  tnmip  card  for  the  spring  of  1915. 


CHAPTER    XVI 


ATTACK     ON     THE     DARDANELLES 

BY  the  middle  of  February,  1915,  the  Allies  completed  the 
arrangement  for  the  naval  attack  on  the  Dardanelles.  The 
military  part  of  the  campaign  in  these  regions  is  treated  in  Uie 
chapter  on  the  ^'Campaign  in  the  Dardanelles" ;  hence  we  must 
confine  ourselves  at  present  to  the  general  naval  affairs.  The 
naval  operations  began  with  the  concentration  in  the  adjacent 
waters  of  a  powerful  fleet  consisting  of  both  French  and  British 
ships. 

The  ships  engaged  were  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  her  main 
battery  of  15-inch  guns,  the  Inflexible,  veteran  of  the  fight  off 
the  Falkland  Islands,  the  Agamemnon,  Comwallis,  Triumph, 
and  Vengeance.  In  addition  to  these  British  ships  there  were 
the  French  battleships  Suffren,  Gavlois,  and  Bouvet,  and  a  fleet 
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ei  destroyers.  Hie  senior  British  offiew  was  Vioe  Admiral 
SackviUe  Garden,  and  the  French  oonunaiider  was  Admiral 
Gru^^ratte.  A  new  ''mother  ship''  for  a  squadron  of  seaplanes 
was  also  part  of  the  naval  force;  this  was  the  ship  Ark  Royal. 
At  eight  in  the  morning  oa  February  19,  1916,  lids  powerful 
fleet  started  "The  Great  Attempt." 

Aib&t  Ixxnbarding  the  Turkish  forts  till  three  in  the  afternoon 
without  receiving  a  sinj^  reply  from  the  guns  of  tlie  forts,  the 
wandups  ceased  firing  and  went  in  closer  to  the  shore,  the  allied 
commanders  believing  tiiat  the  forts  had  not  replied  because 
ihey  all  had  been  put  out  of  acti<m.  The  fallacy  of  this  belief 
was  discovered  when,  at  the  shortened  range,  sbdls  began  to 
fafl  about  the  ships.  None  was  hit;  wfa^a  dusk  came  on  they 
retired. 

Stcurmy  weather  prevented  further  action  on  the  part  of  the 
warships  for  almost  a  week,  but  on  Fd^ruary  25,  1915,  they 
resumed  their  bombardment.  The  Irresistible  and  Albion  had 
by  then  joined  the  other  British  ships,  and  the  Cfiarlemagne  had 
augmented  the  French  force. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  February  25, 1915,  the  Queen 
Elizabeth,  GatUois,  Irresistible,  and  Agamemnon  began  to  fire 
on  the  forts  Sedd-el-Bahr,  Orkanidi,  Kum  Kale,  and  Cape  Hellas 
— the  outer  forts — at  long  range,  and  drew  replies  from  the 
Turkish  guns.  It  was  out  of  all  compliance  with  naval  tradition 
for  warships  to  stand  and  engage  land  fortifications,  for  lessons 
learned  by  naval  authorities  from  the  Spanish-American  and 
Busso-Japanese  wars  had  established  precedents^  which  pro- 
hibited it.  But  here  the  larger  warships  were  carrying  heavier 
guns  than  those  in  the  forts.  Whereas  the  Queem  Elizabeth  car- 
ried 15-inch  guns,  the  largest  of  the  Turkish  guns  measured  only 
10.2  inches. 

At  11.80  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  February  25,  1915,  the 
Agamemnon  was  hit  with  a  shell  which  had  traveled  six  miles, 
but  it  did  not  damage  her  beyond  repair.  Meanwhile  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  silenced  Cape  Hellas,  firing  from  a  distance  far 
beyond  the  range  of  the  forts'  guns.  And  then,  just  before  noon^ 
and  after  the  larger  ship  had  silenced  the  main  battery  at  Cape 
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Hellas,  the  ships  Vengeance  and  CamwaUis  dashed  in  at  shorter 
range  and  destroyed  the  minor  batteries  there.  The  Suffren  and 
Charlemagne  also  took  part  in  this  phase  of  the  engagement, 
and  later,  in  the  afternoon,  the  Triumph  and  Albion  concen- 
trated fire  on  Sedd-el-Bahr,  silencing  its  last  guns  by  five  o'clock 
In  the  evening. 

The  larger  ships  needed  the  respite  during  the  night  of 
February  25, 1915,  while  trawlers,  which  had  been  brought  down 
from  the  North  Sea  for  the  purpose,  began  to  sweep  the  entrance 
to  the  forts  for  mines,  and  cleared  enough  of  them  out  by  the 
morning  of  the  26th  to  enable  the  Majestic — ^which  had  by  then 
joined  the  fleet — and  the  Albion  and  Vengeance  to  steam  in  be- 
tween the  flanking  shores  and  fire  at  the  forts  on  the  Asiatic  side. 
It  was  known  by  the  allied  commanders  that  they  might  expect 
return  fire  from  Fort  Dardanos,  but  this  they  did  not  fear,  for 
they  knew  that  its  heaviest  gun  measured  but  5.9  inches.  But 
they  had  a  surprise  when  concealed  batteries  near  by,  the  pres- 
ence of  which  had  not  been  suspected,  suddenly  began  to  fire. 
Believing  now  that  the  Turks  were  abandoning  the  forts  at  the 
entrance,  the  allied  ships  covered  the  landing  of  parties  of 
marines. 

Long-range  firing  had  by  the  end  of  February  26,  1915,  en- 
abled ihe  allied  fleets  to  silence  the  outer  forts  and  to  clear  their 
way  to  the  straits.  They  now  had  to  take  up  the  task  of  destroy- 
ing the  real  defenses  of  the  Dardanelles — ^the  forts  at  the  Nar- 
rows, and  this  was  a  harder  task,  for  long-range  firing  was  no 
longer  possible.  The  guns  of  the  forts  and  those  of  the  ships 
would  be  meeting  on  a  more  equal  basis. 

But  this  was  not  to  be  essayed  at  once,  for  more  rough  weather 
kept  the  fleets  from  using  their  guns  effectively,  their  trawlers 
continued  to  sweep  the  waters  for  mines  near  the  Narrows.  By 
March  8,  1915,  however,  the  commanders  were  ready  to  resume 
operations.  The  Lord  Nelson  and  the  Ocean  had  by  then  also 
arrived  on  the  scene,  and  in  the  subsequent  operations  were  hit 
a  number  of  times  by  the  Turkish  guns ;  and  the  Canopus,  SwifU 
sure,  Prince  George,  and  Sapphire,  though  they  did  not  report 
being  hit,  were  also  known  to  have  been  present. 
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The  new  ''eyes''  of  the  fleets  located  new  and  concealed  bat- 
teries placed  in  position  by  the  Turks,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  February  3,  1915,  th^  ascended  to  direct  the  fire 
of  Uie  ships'  guns  by  signal.  The  bombardment  was  kept  up  till 
darkness  fell,  but  it  was  resumed  on  the  next  day. 

On  March  4, 1915,  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  so  great  was  the  range 
of  .her  guns,  was  able  to  reach  the  forts  Hamadleh  I,  Tabia,  and 
Hamadieh  II,  firing  across  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  Three  times 
die  was  hit  by  shells  from  field  ineoes  lying  between  her  and  her 
target,  but  no  great  damage  was  done  to  hw.  While  her  guns 
roared  out,  tlie  Suffren,  Albion,  Prince  George,  Vengeance,  and 
Majeetic  weiit  inside  the  straits  and  liad  attadced  the  forts  at 
Soundere,  Mount  Dardanos,  and  Rumih  Medjidieh  Tabia,  and 
were  fired  up(m  by  Tnkish  guns  from  the  forts  and  fnnn  con- 
cealed batteries  whidi  struck  Hiese  diips,  but  not  a  man  was 
killed  or  a  ship-put  out  of  action. 

March  7, 1915,  the  Agamemwm  and  Lord  Nelson  attacked  the 
forts  at  the  Narrows,  their  bombardment  being  oov^ared  by 
tiie  four  French  battleships.  All  of  the  shipa  were  struck,  but 
again  none  of  them  was  put  out  of  aiction*  After  heavy 
shelling  forts  Rumili  Medjididi  Tabia  and  Hamadieh  I  were 
Sii^uceci. 

While  these  operations  were  e^>ing  cm,  another  British  fleet, 
consisting  of  battleships  and  cruisers,  on  March  5,  1915,  began 
an  attack  on  Smsrma.  For  two  hours,  and  in  fine,  clear  weatiier. 
Fort  Yeni  Kale  was  damaged  after  being  subjected  to  heavy 
bombardment,  but  it  was  not  silenced  when  dusk  interrupted  the 
attack. 

Little  was  accompUshed  for  some  days  afterward.  Some  of 
the  forts  which  had  been  reported  silenced  were  getting  ready 
to  resume  firing ;  their  silence  had  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
defenders  often  had  to  leave  their  guns  while  the  gases  generated 
by  the  firing  cleared  off,  and  they  had  also  thought  it  wiser  to 
conserve  ammunition  rather  than  fire  ineffective  shots.  Sedd-el- 
Bahr  and  Kum  Kale  were  able  to  resume  firing  in  a  few  days,  for 
though  the  shells  of  the  allied  fleets  had  damaged  the  structural 
parts  of  these  defenses,  they  had  not  landed  troops  out  to  occupy 
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them,  with  the  result  that  the  Turks  were  enabled  to  intrench 
near  the  ruins  and  there  reset  their  s^uns. 

On  the  morning  of  March  15,  1915,  the  small  British  ship 
Amethyst  made  a  dash  into  the  Narrows,  which  when  reported 
led  the  British  and  French  public  to  believe  that  the  defense  had 
been  forced,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  exploit  was  a  bit  of 
strategy,  being  only  designed  to  draw  the  fire  of  concealed 
batteries. 

On  March  18, 1915,  "The  Great  Effort"  was  made  to  force  the 
defenses  with  naval  operations,  all  previous  work  having  been 
preliminary.  The  battleships  Agamemrum,  Prince  George, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Lord  Nelson,  Triumph,  and  Inflexible  steamed 
right  up  to  the  Narrows.  Four  of  them  bombarded  Chanak  and 
a  battery  which  lay  opposite  it,  and  the  forts  at  Saghandere, 
Eephez  Point,  and  Dardanos  were  kept  busy  by  the  Triumph 
and  the  Prince  George.  After  the  fleet  had  been  at  it  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  they  received  the  support  of  the  four  French  ships 
which  steamed  in  close  and  attacked  the  forts  at  a  shorter  range. 
When  the  forts  ceased  firing  the  six  battleships  Ocean,  Swifts 
sure,  Majestic,  Albion,  Irresistible,  and  Vengeance  came  in  and 
tried  to  carry  the  attack  further.  While  the  French  squadron 
maneuvered  to  allow  freedom  of  action  for  this  newer  British 
squadron  the  Turkish  guns  resumed  fire.  Then  came  the  first 
of  a  series  of  disasters.  Three  shells  struck  the  Bouvet,  and  she 
soon  began  to  keel  over.  When  the  underwater  part  of  her  hull 
came  into  view  it  was  seen  that  she  had  been  hit  underneath, 
probably  by  one  of  the  mines  which  the  Turks  had  floated  toward 
the  crowded  ships.  She  sank  almost  immediately,  carrjring  the 
greater  part  of  her  crew  down  with  her.  Only  two  hours  later 
another  mine  did  damage  to  the  Irresistible,  and  she  left  the 
line,  lasting  heavily.  While  she  floated  and  while  she  was  under 
heavy  fire  from  Turkish  guns  a  destroyer  took  off  her  crew.  She 
sank  just  before  six  o'clock.  Not  fifteen  minutes  later  the  Ocean 
became  the  third  victim  of  a  floating  mine,  and  she  also  went  to 
the  bottom.  Destroyers  rescued  many  of  her  crew  from  the 
water.  The  guns  from  the  forts  were  also  able  to  do  damage ;  the 
Gaulois  had  been  hit  again  and  again,  with  the  result  that 
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she  had  a  hole  in  her  hull  and  her  upper  works  were  almost  com- 
jdeiely  destroyed.  Fire  had  l»r(d(en  out  on  the  Infiexihle^  and  a 
kurspe  number  td  her  ofiloers  and  erew  had  been  miher  killed  cr 
wounded.  The  day  ended  with  the  forts  still  able  to  return  a 
Mvdy  fire  to  all  attacks,  and  'The  Great  Attempt^  cm  the  part  ef 
the  allied  fleets  had  failed. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  passage  there  had  also  bem  aonae  nanrail 
operations,  when,  mt  March  28,  1915,  Hie  BiaA  Sea  Fleet  of  the 
Russian  navy  had  bonbarded  the  forts  on  the  BosfboxouL 
&ayma  was  agam  attacked  «n  April  6,  IdlSu  The  operations  of 
allied  safamariiies  were  tite  next  phases  ecf  the  attack  on  the 
Dardanelles  to  be  reported.  The  E^5  grovmided  near  Eejba 
Point  on  April  17, 1915,  but  before  she  coold  be  captared  by  the 
Turks  picket  boats  from  thealMed  fleet  rescued  her  erew  and  then 
destroyed  her.  It  was  just  two  months  now  since  the  naval 
operations  had  be^un  at  ike  Dardanelles;  it  was  seen  iiien  Huit 
all  attonpts  to  take  them  by  naval  operatkms  akme  nrast  fail  as 
did  the  attack  of  March  18, 1915. 


CHAPTEB   XVIl 

GERMAN     BAIDEBS     AND     SUBMARINES 

THE  next  important  evetit  in  the  naval  history  of  the  war  oc- 
curred in  far^stant  waters.  Obl  March  10, 1915,  there  ended 
the  wonderful  career  of  tiie  German  auxiliary  cruiser  Prim 
Eitel  Friedrich,  Captain  Thierichens,  which  on  that  date  put  in 
at  the  American  port  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  for  repairs,  after 
making  the  harbor  in  spite  of  the  watch  k^  <»i  it  by  British 
cruisers.  She  brought  with  her  more  than  500  persons,  200  of 
than  being  her  own  crew,  and  the  r^nainder  being  passengers 
and  crews  of  Fraich,  British,  Russian,  and  American  ships  that 
had  beai  her  victims  in  her  roving  over  S0,000  miles  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  since  leaving  Tsing-tau  seven  months 
before. 
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She  had  sent  eight  merchant  ships  to  the  bottom,  one  of  them 
being  the  WiUiam  P.  Frye,  an  American  vessel  canying  wheat, 
three  British  ships,  three  flying  the  French  flag,  and  one  Russian 
ship.  Their  total  tonnage  came  to  18,245.  The  fact  that  she 
had  sunk  an  American  ship  on  the  high  seas  opened  up  still 
another  diplomatic  controversy  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  which  cannot  be  treated  here. 

When  she  left  Tsing-tau  she  took  as  her  crew  the  men  from 
the  German  gunboats  Tiger  and  Luchs,  and  had  their  six  3-inch 
and  eight  of  their  5-inch  guns  as  her  armament.  Soon  after- 
ward she  stopped  the  British  ship  Schargost  and  expected  to 
refill  her  coal  bunkers  from  those  of  the  merchantman,  but  in 
this  she  was  disappointed,  for  those  of  the  latter  were  almost 
empty.  Her  next  victim  was  a  French  sailing  vessel,  Jean,  and 
on  board  this  was  found  a  pleasant  surprise  for  the  German 
raider,  for  the  vessel  was  laden  with  coal.  Captain  Thierichens 
had  her  towed  1,500  miles,  to  Easter  Island,  where  the  coal  was 
transferred  to  the  bunkers  of  the  Eitel  Friedrich,  and  the  crews 
of  her  first  three  victims  were  put  ashore.  These  marooned  men 
were  burdens  to  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  island,  for  there 
was  not  too  much  food  for  the  extra  forty-eight  mouths.  Finally, 
on  February  26, 1915,  the  Swedish  ship  Nordic  saw  them  signal- 
ing from  the  island  and  took  them  off,  landing  them  at  Panama 
on  the  day  after  the  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich  entered  Newport 
News. 

By  the  beginning  of  December,  1914,  the  German  raider  was 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  while  there  heard  wireless  messages 
exchanged  between  the  ships  of  the  British  fieet  that  took  part 
in  the  battle  off  the  Falkland  Islands.  The  bark  Isabella  Browne, 
flying  the  Russian  flag,  was  the  next  ship  overtaken  by  the  Eitel 
Friedrich,  on  January  26, 1915.  She  was  boarded  and  all  of  her 
provisions  and  stores  were  removed  to  the  German  ship;  after 
her  crew  and  their  i)ersonal  effects  were  taken  aboard  the  Ger- 
man ship  she  was  dynamited  and  sank.  On  that  same  morning 
the  French  ship  Pierre  Loti  was  sighted,  and  while  the  Prinz 
Eitel  Friedrich  put  an  end  to  her,  after  first  taking  off  her  crew, 
the  captive  crew  of  the  Isabella  Browne  was  sent  below,  but  was 
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allowed  to  come  on  deck  to  watch  the  sinking  of  the  French  sMp^ 
The  American  ship  Willia/m  P.  Frye  was  sunk  soon  afterward, 
and  her  crew,  also,  was  made  part  of  the  party  on  board  tiie 
raider.  After  sinking  the  French  bark  Jacobsen  the  PHnz  Eitel 
Friedrieh  stopped  the  Thalasia  on  February  8,  1915,  and  let  her 
go  on  her  way,  but  on  February  18  the  British  ships  Cindracoe 
and  Mary  Ada  Scott  were  sunk.  On  the  19th  the  French  steamer 
Floride  was  overtaken  off  the  coast  of  Brazil ;  all  persons  aboard 
her  were  transferred  to  the  German  ship  and  most  of  her  pro- 
visions were  also  taken  aboard  the  latter ;  the  Floride,  tiie  largest 
steamer  destroyed  by  the  German  ^p,  was  set  afire  and  left  to 
bum.  On  February  20, 1915,  liie  British  ship  WiUerby  was  over- 
taken and  nearly  sank  the  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrieh  before  being 
boarded.  Aa  the  German  ship  passed  across  the  stem  of  the 
other  at  a  short  distance  tiie  British  captain,  knowing  that  the 
end  of  his  own  ship  was  near,  decided  to  take  his  captor  down 
with  him.  He  tried  to  ram  the  German  ship  with  the  stem  of  his 
ship,  but  failed  in  the  attempt. 

On  the  evening  of  February  20, 1915,  the  wireless  operator  of 
tiie  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrieh  heard  British  cruisers  "talking"  with 
each  other,  one  of  them  being  the  Berwick.  The  Garman  cap- 
tain now  saw  that  his  long  raiding  cruise  was  up,  for  though  he 
could  replenish  his  stores  and  bunkers  from  captured  ships  he 
could  not  make  tiie  many  repairs  which  his  vessel  needed.  To 
put  them  off  at  a  neutral  port  or  to  let  them  go  in  one  of  the  ships 
he  captured  would  mean  that  his  position  would  be  reported  to 
British  ships  within  a  week.  He  therefore  decided  to  end  his 
raiding  and  put  in  at  Newport  News.  His  vessel  was  interned 
in  the  American  port. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  story  of  the  blockade  against  Ger* 
many  and  the  retaliation  she  sought  The  Allies  were  now  stop- 
ping as  much  shipping  on  its  way  to  Germany  as  they  dared 
without  bringing  on  trouble  with  neutral  powers.  The  Dacia, 
formerly  a  German  merchantman,  was  taken  over,  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  by  an  American  citizen  and  sailed  from  New 
Orleans  for  Rotterdam  with  a  cargo  of  cotton  on  February  12, 
1915.    She  was  stopped  by  a  French  warship  and  taken  to  a 
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French  port  February  27, 1915,  and  there  held  till  the  matter  of 
the  validity  of  her  transfer  of  registry  could  be  settled. 

On  the  other  hand  the  German  submarine  exploits  continued 
and  found  among  their  vicjtims  a  British  warship,  along  with  the 
many  merchantmen.  On  March  11,  1915,  the  British  auxiliary 
cruiser  Bayano,  while  on  patrol  duty  became  the  victim  of  a 
German  torpedo  off  the  Scotch  coast.  She  went  down  almost  im- 
mediately, carrying  with  her  the  greater  part  of  her  crew. 

But  not  always  were  the  submarines  immune.  Only  the  day 
before  the  British  destroyer  Ariel  rammed  the  German  sub- 
marine U'12  and  sent  her  to  the  bottom,  after  rescuing  her  crew. 
She  was  of  the  most  modem  type  of  submarine  at  the  time  in  the 
German  navy,  and  had  played  an  active  part  in  the  raiding  in 
British  waters.  On  February  21,  1915,  she  had  sunk  the  Irish 
coasting  steamer  Dotunshire  in  the  Irish  Sea,  and  her  destruc- 
tion was  particularly  welcome  in  British  shipping  circles. 

Once  more  an  incident  in  the  naval  warfare  of  the  Great  War 
was  to  involve  diplomatic  exchanges  between  the  belligerents  and 
the  United  States.  The  African  liner  Falaba,  a  British  ship  on 
her  way  from  Liverpool  to  Lisbon,  was  torpedoed  in  St.  George's 
Channel  on  the  afternoon  of  March  28,  1915.  She  had  as  one  of 
her  passengers  an  American,  L.  C.  Thrasher,  who  lost  his  life 
when  the  ship  sank. 

The  naval  warfare  was  proceeding  like  a  game  of  checkers. 
When  on  March  14,  1915,  there  came  the  end  of  still  another  of 
the  German  raiding  cruisers,  the  Dresden.  She  was  a  third- 
class  cruiser  built  in  1908  and  having  a  displacement  of  3,544 
tons.  Her  speed  was  good — ^27.5  knots — and  her  armament  of 
twelve  4.1-inch  guns  and  three  or  four  2-inch  guns  made  her  quite 
a  match  for  enemy  warships  of  her  class  as  well  as  for  mer- 
chantmen. She  was  a  sister  ship  to  that  other  famous  raider 
the  Emden.  In  1909  she  had  taken  her  place  among  the  other 
foreign  warships  in  the  line  in  the  Hudson  River,  participating 
in  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration.  In  the  spring  of  1914,  she 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Central  America  and  rescued  a 
number  of  foreign  refugees  who  fled  from  Mexico,  and  also  took 
Senor  Huerta  from  Puerto,  Mexico. 
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She  was  still  in  tiiat  neighborhood  when  the  war  broke  out» 
and  was  immediately  sought  after  by  British  and  French  war- 
ships which  were  near  by.  She  managed  to  get  away  from  these 
pursuers  and  sank  the  British  steamers  Hyades  and  Holmwood 
off  the  Brazilian  coast  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  1914. 
She  then  went  south,  rounded  the  Horn  and  joined  the  other 
ships  under  command  of  Admiral  Von  Spee,  taking  part  in  the 
battle  off  Coronel,  on  November  1,  1914. 

She  remained  with  that  squadron  and  took  part  in  a  second 
battle — ^that  off  the  Falkland  Islands — on  December  8,  1914. 
When  Admiral  von  Spee  saw  that  he  had  little  chance  of  winning 
the  battle  he  gave  orders  that  the  lighter  ships  should  leave  the 
line  and  seek  safety  in  flight.  The  Dresden  was  one  of  the 
ships  which  escaped,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  British  Admiral.  She 
then  turned  "raider." 

Five  da,ys  later,  on  December  13,  1914,  she  had  appeared  off 
Punta  Arenas,  m  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  stopped  at  that  port 
long  enough  to  take  on  some  provisions  and  put  to  sea  again, 
with  British  and  Japanese  warships  on  her  trail.  She  was  too 
closely  hunted  to  be  able  to  sink  many  ships,  but  during  the  week 
of  March  12,  1915,  she  sank  the  British  steamer  Conway  CusUe, 
off  the  coast  of  Chile,  and  took  coal  and  provisions  from  the 
two  German  steamers  Alda  and  Sierra  Cordoba. 

On  March  14,  1915,  she  was  sighted  by  the  British  cruisers 
Glasgow,  Kent  and  Orama  near  Juan  Fernandez  Island.  What 
then  ensued  is  in  doubt,  owing  to  conflicting  reports  made  by 
the  senior  British  officer  and  by  the  captain  of  the  German 
cruiser.  The  latter  insisted  that,  seeing  his  ship  was  at  the  end 
of  her  career,  he  ordered  his  men  to  leave  her  and  then  blew 
her  up.  The  former  declared  that  shots  were  exchanged,  that 
she  was  set  afire  and  was  otherwise  badly  damaged  by  the 
British  fire.  At  any  rate,  she  was  destroyed,  and  all  of  her  men 
were  saved.  It  was  estimated  that  the  amount  of  damage  she 
inflicted  on  allied  trade  amounted  to  $1,250,000. 

Thus  at  the  end  of  March,  1915,  only  the  Karlsruhe  and  Kron- 
prinz  Wilhelm,  of  the  eleven  German  warships  that  were  detached 
from  the  main  German  fleet  in  the  North  Sea  at  the  outbreak  of 
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the  war,  and  of  the  few  ships  which  slipped  out  of  various  ports 
as  converted  auxiliary  cruisers,  were  still  at  large  on  the  high 
seas. 

Naval  activity  in  the  northern  waters  of  Europe  did  not  abate. 
The  British  admiralty  on  March  25,  1915,  had  announced  that 
the  German  submarine  11-29,  one  of  the  most  improved  craft  of 
the  type  in  use,  had  been  sunk.  This  loss  was  admitted  by  the 
German  admiralty  on  April  7,  1916.  It  was  a  serious  loss  to 
the  German  navy,  for  its  commander  was  Otto  von  Weddigen, 
he  who,  in  the  17-P,had  sent  the  Creasy,  Aboukir  and  Hague  to 
the  bottom  in  September,  1914. 

The  naval  warfare  at  the  Dardanelles  proceeded  in  the  same 
desultory  fashion.  A  Turkish  torpedo  boat  caught  up  with  the 
British  transport  Manitou,  and  opened  fire  on  her,  killing  some 
twenty  of  the  soldiers  on  board. 

In  answer  tocallsforhelp  from  the  MamiUm  the  British  cruiser 
Minerva  and  some  torpedo  boats  went  to  the  sc^ie  and  attacked 
the  Turkish  craft  on  April  7,  1915,  driving  it  ashore  ofif  Chios 
and  destroyed  it  as  it  lay  beached.  But  during  April,  1915,  it 
seemed  as  thou^^  there  would  be  another  pitched  fight  between 
British  and  German  warships  in  the  North  Sea.  On  April  23, 
1915,  the  German  admiralty  announced  that  ''the  German  High 
Sea  Fleet  has  recently  cruised  repeatedly  in  the  North  Sea,  ad- 
vancing into  English  waters  without  meeting  the  sea  forces 
of  Great  Britain.''  The  British  admiralty  had  undoubtedly 
been  aware  of  this  activity  on  the  part  of  their  enemy,  but 
for  reasons  of  their  own  did  not  choose  to  send  British  ships 
to  meet  the  German  fleet,  and  the  expected  battle  did  not  take 
place. 

France,  on  April  26,  1915,  was  to  sustain  a  severe  loss  to  her 
navy;  she  had  up  to  this  time  not  lost  as  many  ships  as  her 
ally,  England,  or  her  enemy,  Germany,  but  her  navy  was  so  much 
smaller  than  either  of  them  that  the  sinking  of  the  Leon 
Gamhetta  on  that  date  was  a  matter  of  weight.  The  Ganibetta 
was  an  armored  cruiser,  built  in  1904,  and  carrying  four  7.6-inch 
guns,  sixteen  6.4-inch  guns  and  a  number  of  smaller  measure- 
ment    She  had  a  speed  of  twenty-three  knots.     While  doing 
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patrol  duly  in  the  Strait  of  Otranto  she  was  made  the  victim  of 
the  Austrian  submarine  US,  and  sank,  carrying  with  her  552 
men. 

On  April  28, 1915,  there  occurred  another  incident  which  gave 
rise  to  diplomatic  exchanges  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  On  that  date  a  German  seaplane  attacked  the  American 
merchantman  in  broad  daylight  in  the  North  Sea,  but  fortunately 
for  its  crew,  the  ship  was  not  sent  to  the  bottom.  The  first 
American  ship  to  be  struck  by  a  torpedo  in  the  war  zone 
established  by  the  German  admiralty's  proclamation  of  February 
5,  1915,  was  the  Gvlfiight.  This  tank  steamer  was  hit  by  a 
torpedo  fired  by  a  German  submarine  off  the  Scilly  Islands,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1915. 

But  of  more  importance,  because  of  the  number  of  American 
lives  lost,  the  standing  of  the  matter  in  international  law  and  the 
prominence  of  the  vessel,  was  the  sinking  of  the  Cunard  liner 
Lumtania,  on  May  7, 1915.  This  is  fully  described  in  the  chapter 
on  submarines,  and  in  the  diplomatic  developments  discussed  in 
the  chapter  on  the  United  States  and  the  War.  The  LusiUinicL  had 
left  New  York  for  Liverpool  on  the  1st  of  May,  1915.  She  was 
one  of  the  fastest  ships  plying  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemispheres.  Larger  than  any  warship  afloat  at  the  time,  she 
was  able  to  make  the  trip  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  in  a  little 
under  five  days.  On  her  last  crossing  she  carried  2,160  persons, 
including  passengers  and  crew,  many  of  the  former  being  Ameri- 
cans, some  of  them  of  great  prominence.  While  off  Old  Head 
of  Kinsale,  on  the  southeastern  end  of  Ireland,  at  about  half 
past  two,  on  the  afternoon  of  May  7,  1915,  with  a  calm  sea  and 
no  wind,  she  was  hit  by  one  or  more  torpedoes  from  a  German 
submarine  without  warning. 

Those  on  board  immediately  went  to  the  life  boats,  but  it  was 
only  twenty  minutes  after  she  had  first  been  hit  that  she  sank, 
and  not  enough  of  the  small  craft  could  be  gotten  over  her  side 
in  that  time  to  rescue  all  those  on  board.  Out  of  the  2,160 
souls  aboard  at  least  1,398  were  lost.  Of  these  107  were  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Small  boats  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  disaster 
hurried  to  the  scene  and  rescued  those  whom  they  could  reach  in 
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tiie  water  and  brought  thesm  to  Queenstown.  The  sacks  of  mail 
which  the  liner  carried  and  which  went  down  with  her  were  the 
first  American  mail  sacks  ever  lost  at  sea  as  a  result  of  war.  The 
controversies  which  this  disaster  gave  rise  to  between  England, 
Germany  and  the  United  States  are  given  elsewhere* 

Against  British  warships  the  submarine  warfare  was  also 
dfective  during  the  month  of  May,  1915.  On  the  1st  day  of 
that  month  the  old  British  destroyer  Recruit  was  s^it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  North  Sea  by  a  German  submarine,  but  the  two 
German  destroyers  which  had  accompanied  the  submarine  tliat 
did  this  were  pursued  immediately  by  British  destroyers  and 
were  sunk.  On  the  same  day  that  the  LusitaTua  went  down 
another  German  submarine,  or  perhaps  a  German  mine,  ended 
the  career  of  the  British  destroyer  Maoru 


CHAPTER    XYIII 

ITALIAN     PARTICIPATION  —  OPERATIONS 

IN     MANY     WATERS 

THE  month  of  May,  1915,  saw  new  characters  enter  the 
theatres  of  naval  warfare.  Italy  had  now  Altered  the  war  and 
brought  to  the  naval  strength  of  the  Allies  a  minor  naval  unit. 
At  the  time  Italy  entered  the  war  she  possessed  six  dread- 
noughts, the  Conte  Di  Cavour,  CHuUo  Cesare,  heoma/rdo  da  Vinci, 
Andrea  Doria  and  two  others.  The  first  three  named  were  of 
(me  type,  completed  in  1914,  with  a  displacement  of  22,340  tons, 
main  batteries  of  thirteen  12-inch  guns,  minor  batteries  of  good 
strength,  a  speed  of  twenty-three  knots  and  a  complement  of 
1,000  men  on  each.  The  others  were  of  the  same  type  as  the 
Andrea  Doria,  but  with  the  exception  of  displacement — 23,025 
tons — did  not  differ  much  from  the  other  dreadnoughts.  They 
were  completed  in  1915.  There  were  many  smaller  craft  flying 
the  Italian  flag,  but  these  larger  ships  were  the  most  important 
additions  to  the  naval  forces  of  the  Allies  in  southern  waters. 
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The  chief  operations  of  the  Italian  navy  were  directed  against 
Austria.  On  May  28,  1915,  the  ItaUan  admiralty  announced 
the  damage  inflicted  on  Austrian  maritime  strength  up  to  that 
date.  On  May  24,  1915,  the  Austrian  torpedo  boat  8-20  ap- 
proached the  canal  at  Porto  Corsini,  but  drew  a  very  heavy  fire 
from  concealed  and  unsuspected  batteries  which  forced  her  to 
leave  immediately.  The  Austrian  torpedo  boat  destroyer  Scharf- 
sehiitze,  the  scout  ship  Novara  and  the  destroyer  Ozepel,  all  of 
the  Austrian  navy,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  S-20  and  also 
received  salvos  from  the  Italian  land  batteries.  But  on  the  same 
day  the  Italian  destroyer  Turbine,  while  scouting  gave  chase  to 
an  Austrian  destroyer  and  the  Austrian  cruiser  Helgoland,  The 
strength  of  these  Austrian  ships  was  too  much  for  the  Turbine 
and  she  put  on  speed  with  the  intention  of  escaping  from 
their  fire,  but  she  was  severely  damaged  by  Austrian  shells,  and 
not  having  enough  ammunition  aboard  to  give  a  good  account 
of  herself,  she  was  scuttled  by  her  own  crew. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  take  up  again  the  story  of  the  German 
raiding  ships  at  large  on  the  high  seas.  As  has  been  told  above, 
after  the  Prina  Eitel  Friedrich  ended  her  career  by  putting  in 
at  Newport  News  the  only  German  ships  of  the  kind  remaining 
at  large  were  the  Karlsruhe  and  Kranprinz  WUhelm,  But  on 
the  1st  of  April,  1915,  the  Macedonia,  a  converted  liner  which 
since  November,  1914,  had  been  interned  at  Las  Palmas, 
Canary  Islands,  succeeded  in  slipping  out  of  the  harbor  laden 
with  provisions  and  supplies  for  use  of  warships  and 
made  her  way  to  South  American  waters  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  she  had  run  through  lines  patrolled  by  British 
cruisers. 

The  Kronprinz  WUhelm's  career  as  a  raider  ended  on  April  11, 
1915,  when,  like  the  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich,  she  succeeded  in  get- 
ting past  the  British  cruisers  and  slipped  into  Newport  News, 
Virginia.  How  this  former  Hamburg-American  liner  had  slipped 
out  of  the  harbor  of  New  York  on  the  night  of  August  3,  1914, 
with  her  bunkers  and  even  her  cabins  filled  with  coal  and  pro- 
visions, with  all  lights  out  and  with  canvas  covering  her  port 
holes  has  already  been  told.    From  that  date  until  she  again  put 
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in  at  an  American  port  she  captured  numerous  merchant  ships, 
taking  960  prisoners  and  doing  damage  amounting  to*more  than 
$7,000,000.  She  kept  herself  provisioned  from  her  captives,  and 
it  was  only  the  poor  condition  of  her  plates  and  boilers  that 
made  her  captain  give  up  raiding  when  he  did.  Her  movements 
had  been  mysterious  during  all  the  time  she  was  at  large.  She 
was  known  to  have  reprovisioned  the  cruiser  Dresden  and  to 
have  taken  an  almost  stationary  position  in  the  South  Atlantic  in 
order  to  act  as  a  ''wireless  station''  for  the  squadron  of  Admiral 
von  Spee.  But  when  the  latter  was  defeated  off  the  Falkland 
Islands,  she  resumed  operations  as  a  raider  of  commerce.  When 
she  came  into  Newport  News  more  than  60  per  cent  of  her  crew 
were  suffering  from  what  was  tiiought  to  be  beri-beri ;  she  had 
but  twenty-one  tons  of  coal  in  her  bunkers  and  almost  no  am- 
munition. 

The  total  damage  inflicted  on  the  commerce  of  the  Allies  by 
the  Emden,  Karlsruhe,  Kronprinz  Wilhelm,  Prim  Eitel  Frieda 
rich,  KSnigsberg,  Dresden  and  Leipzig  amounted,  by  the  end  of 
May,  1915,  to  $35,000,000.  Sixty-seven  vessels  had  been  cap- 
tured and  sunk  by  them. 

In  the  Dardanelles,  the  naval  operations  were  resumed,  to 
some  extent,  during  the  month  of  May,  1915.  For  a  number  of 
weeks  after  the  allied  fleet  had  made  the  great  attempt  to  force 
the  Dardanelles  on  March  19, 1915,  their  commanders  attempted 
no  maneuvers  with  the  larger  ships,  but  the  submarines  were 
given  work  to  do.  On  April  27,  1915,  the  British  submarine 
E'14f  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Boyle,  dived 
and  went  under  the  Turkish  mine  fields,  reaching  the  waters 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Turkish  de- 
stroyers knew  of  its  presence  and  hourly  watched  for  it  in  the 
hope  of  sinking  it,  this  submarine  was  able  to  operate  brilliantly 
for  some  days,  sinking  two  Turkish  gunboats  and  a  laden  trans- 
port. Similar  exploits  were  performed  by  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Naismith,  with  the  British  submarine  E-ll,  which  even 
damaged  wharves  at  the  Turkish  capital. 

But  when  the  military  operations  were  getting  under  way  dur- 
ing May,  1915,  the  larger  ships  of  the  fleets  were  again  used. 
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The  Germans  realizing  that  these  great  ships,  moving  as  they 
did  slowly  and  deliberately  while  they  fired  on  the  land  forts, 
would  be  good  targets  for  torpedoes,  sent  some  of  their  newest 
submarines  from  the  bases  in  the  North  Sea,  down  along  the 
coasts  of  France  and  Spain,  through  the  passage  at  Gibraltar 
and  to  the  Dardanelles.  Destroyers  accompanying  the  allied 
fleets  kept  diligent  watch  for  attacks  from  them.  The  Goeben, 
one  of  the  German  cruisers  that  had  escaped  British  and  French 
fleets  in  the  Mediterranean  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  war, 
and  which  was  now  a  part  of  the  Turkish  navy,  was  brought  to 
the  scene  and  aided  the  Turkish  forts  in  their  bombardment  of 
the  hostile  warships. 

On  May  12,  1915,  the  British  battleship  Goliath,  of  old  design 
and  displacing  some  12,000  tons,  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo.  This 
ship  had  been  protecting  a  part  of  the  French  fleet  from  flank 
attack  inside  the  straits,  and  under  the  cover  of  darkness  had 
been  approached  by  a  Turkish  destroyer  which  fired  the  fatal 
torpedo.    It  sank  almost  inmiediately. 

The  submarines  of  the  German  navy  which  had  made  the  long 
journey  to  participate  in  the  action  near  the  Dardanelles  got  in 
their  first  work  on  May  26,  1915,  when  a  torpedo  fired  by  one 
of  them  struck  the  British  battleship  Triumph  and  sent  her  to 
the  bottom.  Of  interest  to  naval  authorities  all  over  the  world 
was  the  fact  that  this  ship  at  the  time  she  was  struck  had  out 
torpedo  nets  which  were  supposed  to  be  torpedo-proof;  but  the 
German  missile  tore  through  them  and  reached  the  hull.  A  hunt 
was  made  for  the  hostile  submarine  by  the  British  destroyers, 
but  she  was  found  by  the  British  battleship  Majestic;  but  before 
the  British  ship  could  fire  a  shot  at  the  German  submarine,  the 
latter  fired  a  torpedo  that  caught  the  battleship  near  her  stem 
and  sank  her  inmiediately.  Apprehension  was  now  felt  for  the 
more  formidable  ships  such  as  the  Queen  Elizabeth  and  others 
of  her  class  which  were  in  those  waters ;  inasmuch  as  the  opera- 
tions at  the  Dardanelles  assumed  more  and  more  a  military 
rather  than  a  naval  character,  the  British  admiralty  thought  it 
wiser  to  keep  the  Queen  Elizabeth  in  safer  waters ;  she  was  con- 
sequently called  back  to  England.     Only  old  battleships  and 
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cruisers  were  left  to  cooperate  with  the  troops  operating  on 
the  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 

Naval  warfare  in  southern  waters  was  omtinued  against 
British  warships  by  the  Austrian  navy.  On  June  9,  ISIB,  the 
Austrian  admiralty  announced  that  a  cruiser  of  the  lype  of  the 
Liverpool  had  be^i  struck  by  a  t<»i)edo  fired  by  an  Austrian 
submarine  while  the  former  was  off  San  Giovanni  di  Medua, 
near  the  Albanian  coast  Reports  of  the  incident  issued 
by  the  Austrian  and  British  naval  authorities  differed,  the 
former  claiming  that  the  cruiser  had  sunk,  and  the  latter 
that  it  had  remained  afloat  and  had  been  towed  to  an  Adriatic 
port 

Most  unique  was  an  engagement  between  the  Italian  submarine 
Medusa  and  a  similar  craft  flying  the  Austrian  flag  on  June  17, 
1916.  This  was  the  first  time  that  two  submarines  had  ever 
fought  with  eadi  other.  On  that  day  the  two  submarines,  the 
presence  of  each  unknown  to  the  other,  lay  submerged,  not  a 
great  distance  apart.  The  Medaaa,  after  some  hours,  came  up, 
allowing  only  her  periscope  to  show ;  seeing  no  enemy  about,  her 
commander  brought  the  rest  of  her  out  of  the  water.  She  had 
not  emerged  many  moments  before  the  Austrian  vessel  also 
came  up  for  a  look  around  and  the  commander  of  the  latter  espied 
the  Italian  submarine  through  his  periscope.  He  immediately 
ordered  a  torpedo  fired;  it  found  a  mark  in  the  hull  of  the 
Medusa  and  she  was  sent  to  the  bottom.  One  of  her  officers 
and  four  of  her  men  were  rescued  by  the  Austrian  submarine 
and  made  prisoners. 

Italy's  navy  was  not  to  continue  to  act  as  a  separate  naval 
unit  in  the  southern  naval  theatre  of  war,  for  on  June  18,  1915, 
the  Minister  of  Marine  of  France  announced  that  the  ''Anglo- 
Frendi  forces  in  the  Medit^ranean  were  cooperating  with  the 
Italian  fleet,  whose  participation  made  possible  a  more  df  eetive 
patrol  of  the  Adriatic.  Warshix)s  of  the  Allies  were  engaged  in 
finding  and  destroying  oil  depots  from  which  the  enemy's  sub- 
marines had  been  replenishing  their  supplies."  This  effective 
patrol  did  not,  however,  prevent  an  Austrian  submarine  from 
sinking  an  Italian  torpedo  boat  on  June  27,  1915. 
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In  the  Baltic  Sea  the  naval  activity  had  at  no  time  during  the 
first  year  of  the  war  been  great,  but  during  the  month  of  June, 
1915,  there  was  a  minor  naval  engaganent  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Riga,  during  which  the  Germans  lost  a  transport  and 
the  Russians  an  auxiliary  cruiser.  In  the  other  northern  waters 
tiie  Germans  lost  the  new  submarine  U-H,  which  was  sunk  on 
June  9,  1915.  The  crew  were  brought  to  England  as  prisoners. 
Three  days  later  the  Britidi  Admiralty  admitted  that  two  torpedo 
boats,  the  No.  10  and  the  No.  12  had  been  lost  The  loss  of  two 
such  small  boats  did  not  worry  Britain  as  much  as  did  Hie  loss 
of  many  merchant  ships  in  the  war  zone  right  through  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1915,  and  to  show  that  British  warships 
were  not  immune  from  submarine  attack,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  underwater  craft  of  Germany  were  meeting 
with  disaster,  the  British  cruiser  Roxburgh  was  struck  by  a 
torpedo  on  June  20,  1915,  but  was  able  to  get  away  under  her 
own  steam.  The  rest  of  the  month  saw  small  losses  to  nearly  all 
of  the  fleets  engaged  in  tiie  war,  but  none  of  these  were  of  im- 
portance. 

The  twelfth  month  of  the  first  year  of  war  was  not  particularly 
eventful  in  so  far  as  naval  history  was  ooncemed.  On  July  1, 
1915,  the  Germans  maneuvered  in  the  Baltic  Sea  with  a  small 
fleet  which  accompanied  transports  bearing  men  who  were  to 
try  to  land  on  the  northern  shores  of  Russia.  The  port  of  Win- 
dau  was  the  point  at  which  tiie  German  bombardment  was 
directed,  but  Russian  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers  fought  off  the 
invading  Goman  fleet — ^which  must  have  been  small — and  suc- 
ceeded in  chasing  the  German  mine-layer  Albatross^  making  it 
necessary  for  h»  captain  to  beach  her,  on  July  2,  1915.  On  the 
same  day  a  German  cruiser,  believed  to  have  been  tiie  Pomifnem, 
was  sunk  at  the  moutii  of  Danzig  Bay  by  a  torpedo  from  a 
British  submarine. 

In  liie  Adriatic  Austria  lost  a  sulnnarine,  tiie  U-ll,  through  a 
unique  action.  The  submersible  was  sighted  on  July  1,  1915, 
by  a  Fr^ich  aeroplane.  The  aviator  dropped  two  bombs  vj\dcYi 
fouml  tlieir  mark  on  the  deck  of  the  submarine  and  sank  her. 
Austria   had,  during  that  month,  made  an  attempt  to  capture 
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the  Austrian  island  of  Pelagosa,  which  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Italians  on  July  26,  1915.  But  July  29,  1915,  the  fleet  of 
Austrian  cruisers  and  destroyers,  which  made  the  attack, 
was  driven  off  by  unnamed  units  of  the  Italian  navy.  But  a  loss 
by  the  latter  had  been  incurred  on  July  7, 1915,  when  the  armored 
cruiser  Amalfi,  while  scouting  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  was  sighted  and  torpedoed  by  an  Austrian  submarine.  She 
sank,  but  most  of  her  men  were  saved.  Another  Austrian  sub- 
marine had  the  same  success  on  July  17,  1915,  when  it  fired  a 
torpedo  at  the  Italian  cruiser  Giuseppe  GaribaMi,  and  saw  her 
go  down  fifteen  minutes  later.  Italy  endeavored  to  imitate  the 
actions  of  Germany  when,  on  July  6,  1915,  she  proclaimed  that 
the  entire  Adriatic  Sea  was  a  war  zone  and  that  the  Strait  of 
Otranto  was  in  a  state  of  blockade.  All  the  ports  of  Dalmatia 
were  closed  to  every  kind  of  commerce. 

Near  the  coasts  of  Turkey,  toward  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  war,  there  was  fought  the  second  duel  between  submarines. 
This  time  the  vanquished  vessel  was  the  French  submarine 
Mariotte,  which,  on  July  26,  1915,  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo  from 
a  German  submarine  in  the  waters  right  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Dardanelles.  Britain  ended  the  first  year  of  naval  warfare 
by  destroying  the  German  cruiser  Konigaberg,  which,  since  the 
fall  of  the  year  before,  had  been  lying  up  the  Rufiji  River  in  Ger- 
man East  Africa,  after  having  been  chased  thence  by  a  British 
cruiser.  It  was  decided  to  destroy  her  in  order  that  she  might 
not  get  by  the  sunken  hulls  that  the  British  had  placed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  in  order  to  "bottle  her  up.'*  Consequently,  on 
the  morning  of  July  4,  1915,  after  her  position  had  been  noted 
by  an  aviator,  two  British  river  monitors,  Severn  and  Mersey, 
began  to  fire  upon  the  stationary  vessel.  Their  fire  was  directed 
by  the  aviator  who  had  discovered  her,  but  it  was  almost  ineffec- 
tive because  she  lay  so  well  concealed  by  the  vegetation  of  the 
surrounding  jungle.  She  answered  their  fire  and  succeeded  in 
damaging  the  Mersey,  but  after  being  bombarded  for  six  hours 
she  was  set  on  fire  and  had  left  in  action  only  one  gun.  When 
the  British  monitors  had  finished  with  her  she  was  a  total  wreck. 
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CHAPTER    XIX 

STORY     OF     THE     "EMDEN" 

WE  now  return  to  the  exploits  of  the  Emden,  its  mysterioos 
disappearance  and  the  narrative  of  its  heroes — a  great  epic 
of  the  sea. 

When  in  Volume  II  the  story  of  the  sinking  of  the  German 
cruiser  Emden  was  related,  mention  was  made  of  the  escape  of 
the  landing  party  belonging  to  that  ship  from  Cocos  Island.  This 
party  consisted  of  fifty  men,  headed  by  Captain  Lieutenant 
Miicke,  and  from  the  time  their  ship  went  down  on  November 
9,  1914,  until  they  reported  for  duty  again  at  Damascus,  Syria, 
in  May,  1915,  they  had  a  series  of  adventures  as  thrilling  as 
those  encountered  by  the  heroes  in  any  of  the  Renaissance 
epics. 

Before  the  Emden  met  the  Australian  cruiser  Sydney,  and  had 
been  sunk  by  the  latter,  she  had  picked  up  three  officers  from 
German  steamers  which  she  had  met.  This  proved  to  be  a  piece 
of  good  fortune,  for  extra  i^cers  were  needed  to  board  and  com- 
mand the  prize  crews  of  captured  vessels.  The  story  of  the  raid- 
ing of  the  Emden  has  already  been  given ;  but  here  the  story  of 
the  landing  party  is  given  as  told  by  Captain  Miicke  himself  on 
May  10,  1916,  at  Damascus: 

''On  November  9,  1914/'  he  said,  "I  left  the  Emden  in  order 
to  destroy  the  wireless  plant  on  Cocos  Island.  I  had  fifty  men, 
four  machine  guns,  about  thirty  rifles.  Just  as  we  were  about  to 
destroy  the  apparatus  it  reported,  'Careful ;  Emden  near.'  The 
work  of  destruction  went  smoothly.  The  wireless  operators, 
said:  'Thank  God.  It's  been  like  being  under  arrest  day  and 
night  lately.'  Presently  the  Emden  signaled  us,  'Hurry  up.'  I 
packed  up,  but  simultaneously  the  Emden* e  siren  wailed.  I  hur- 
ried to  the  bridge  and  saw  the  flag  'Anna'  go  up.  That  meant 
'Weigh  anchor.'  We  ran  like  mad  to  our  boat,  but  already  the 
Emden'a  pennant  was  up,  the  battle  flag  was  raised,  and  they 
began  to  fire  from  the  starboard." 
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"The  enemy/'  explained  Captain  Miicke,  "was  concealed  by  the 
island  and  therefore  not  to  be  seen,  but  I  saw  the  shells  strike 
the  water.  To  follow  and  catch  the  Emden  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  she  was  going  at  twenty  knots,  and  I  only  four  with  my 
steam  pinnace.  Therefore  I  turned  back  to  land,  raised  the  flag, 
declared  German  laws  of  war  in  force,  seized  all  arms,  set  up 
my  machine  guns  on  shore  in  order  to  guard  against  a  hostile 
landing.  Then  I  ran  out  again  in  order  to  observe  tiie  fight. 
From  the  splash  of  the  shells  it  looked  as  though  the  enemy 
had  15-centimeter  guns,  bigger,  therefore,  than  the  Emden's. 
He  fired  rapidly  but  poorly.  It  was  the  Australian  cruiser 
Sydney" 

According  to  the  account  of  the  Englishmen  who  saw  the  first 
part  of  the  engagement  from  the  shore,  the  Emden  was  cut  up 
rapidly.  Her  forward  smokestack  lay  across  the  deck,  and  was 
already  burning  fiercely  aft.  Behind  the  mainmast  several  shells 
struck  home. 

"We  saw  the  high  flame,"  continued  Captain  Mucke,  "whether 
circular  fighting  or  a  running  fight  now  followed,  I  don't  know, 
because  I  again  had  to  look  to  my  land  defenses.  Later,  I  looked 
on  from  the  roof  of  a  house.  Now  tiie  Emden  again  stood  out  to 
sea  about  4,000  to  5,000  yards,  still  burning.  As  she  again  turned 
toward  the  enemy,  the  forward  mast  was  shot  away.  On  the 
enemy  no  outward  damage  was  apparent,  but  columns  of  smoke 
showed  where  shots  had  struck  home.  Then  the  Emden  took  a 
northerly  course,  likewise  the  enemy,  and  I  had  to  stand  there 
helpless,  gritting  my  teeth  and  thinking;  ^Damn  it;  the  Emden 
is  burning  and  you  aren't  aboard !'  " 

Captain  Miicke,  in  relating  his  thrilling  adventure,  then  ex- 
plained :  "The  ships,  still  fighting,  disappeared  behind  the  hori- 
zon. I  thought  that  an  unlucky  outcome  for  the  Emden  was  pos- 
sible, also  a  landing  by  the  enemy  on  the  Keeling  Island,  at  least 
for  the  purpose  of  landing  the  wounded  and  taking  on  provisions. 
As  there  were  other  ships  in  the  neighborhood,  according  to  the 
statements  of  the  Englishmen,  I  saw  myself  faced  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  having  soon  to  surrender  because  of  a  lack  of  ammuni- 
tion. But  for  no  price  did  I  and  my  men  want  to  get  into  English 
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imprisonment.  As  I  was  thinking  about  all  this,  the  masts  again 
appeared  on  the  horizon,  the  Emden  steaming  easterly,  but  very 
much-slower.  All  at  once  the  enemy,  at  high  speed,  shot  by,  ap- 
parently quite  close  to  the  Emden.  A  high  white  waterspout 
showed  amidst  the  black  smoke  of  the  enemy.  That  was  a 
torpedo.  I  saw  how  the  two  opponents  withdrew,  the  distance 
growing  greater  and  greater  between  them ;  how  they  separated, 
till  they  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  The  fight  had  lasted  ten 
hours. 

*'I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  island  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  Emden  was  gone ;  the  danger  for  us  growing.  In  the 
harbor  I  had  noticed  a  three-master,  the  schooner  Ayesha.  Mr. 
Ross,  the  owner  of  the  ship  and  of  the  island,  had  warned  me 
that  the  boat  was  leaky,  but  I  found  it  quite  a  seaworthy  tub. 
Now  provisions  for  eight  weeks,  and  water  for  four,  were  quickly 
taken  on  board.  The  Englishmen  very  kindly  showed  us  the  best 
water  and  gave  us  clothing  and  utensils.  They  declared  this  was 
their  thanks  for  our  ^moderation'  and  'generosity.'  Then  they 
collected  the  autographs  of  our  men,  photographed  them  and 
gave  three  cheers  as  our  last  boat  put  off.  It  was  evening,  nearly 
dark,  when  we  sailed  away. 

"The  Ayesha  proved  to  be  a  really  splendid  boat.  We  had  only 
one  sextant  and  two  chronometers  on  board,  but  a  chronometer 
journal  was  lacking.  Luckily  I  found  an  'Old  Indian  Ocean  Di- 
rectory' of  1882  on  board;  its  information  went  back  to  the 
year  1780. 

"I  had  said :  'We  are  going  to  East  Africa.'  Therefore  I  sailed 
at  first  westward,  then  northward.  There  followed  the  monsoons, 
but  then  also,  long  periods  of  dead  calm.  Only  two  neutral  ports 
came  seriously  under  consideration;  Batavia  and  Padang.  At 
Keeling  I  had  cautiously  asked  about  Tsing-tau,  of  which  I  had 
naturally  thought  first,  and  so  quite  by  chance  I  learned  that  it 
had  fallen.  Now  I  decided  for  Padang,  because  I  knew  I  would  be 
more  apt  to  meet  the  Emden  there,  also  because  there  was  a 
German  consul  there,  because  my  schooner  was  unknown  there 
and  because  I  hoped  to  find  German  ships  there,  and  learn  some 
news.  'It'll  take  you  six  to  eight  days  to  reach  Batavia'  a  captain 
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had  told  me  at  Keeling.  Now  we  needed  eighteen  days  to  reach 
Psadang,  the  weather  was  so  rottenly  still." 

The  suffering  of  the  crew  of  the  Emden  on  their  perilous  voy- 
age is  here  told  in  the  captain's  words:  ^'We  had  an  excellent 
cook  aboard;  he  had  deserted  from  the  French  Foreign  Legion. 
We  had  to  go  sparingly  with  our  water ;  each  man  received  but 
tiiree  glasses  daily.  When  it  rained,  all  possible  receptacles  were 
placed  on  deck  and  the  main  sail  was  spread  over  the  cabin  roof 
to  catch  the  rain. 

'^At  length  as  we  came  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fadang,  on  the 
26th  of  November,  1915,  a  ship  appeared  for  the  first  time  and 
looked  for  our  name.  But  the  name  had  been  painted  over,  be- 
cause it  was  the  former  English  name.  As  I  thought,  ^You're  rid 
of  the  fellow'  the  ship  came  up  again  in  the  evening,  and  steamed 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  us.  I  sent  all  my  men  below  deck,  and 
I  promenaded  the  deck  as  the  solitary  skipper.  Through  Morse 
signals  the  stranger  gave  her  identity.  She  proved  to  be  the 
HoUandish  torpedo  boat  Lyn.  I  asked  by  signals,  'Why  do  you 
follow  me?'  No  answer.  The  next  morning  I  found  myself  in 
HoUandish  waters,  so  I  raised  i)ennant  and  war  flag.  Now  the 
Lyn  came  at  top  speed  past  us.  As  it  passed  I  had  my  men  line 
up  on  deck,  and  gave  a  greeting.  The  greeting  was  answered. 
Then,  before  the  harbor  at  Padang,  I  w^it  aboard  the  Lyn  in 
my  well  and  carefully  preserved  uniform  and  declared  my  inten- 
tions. The  commandant  opined  that  I  could  run  into  the  harbor, 
but  whether  I  might  come  out  again  was  doubtf  uL 

''Three  German  ships  were  in  the  harbor  at  Padang,"  con- 
tinues Captain  Miicke.  "The  harbor  authorities  demanded  the 
certification  for  pennant  and  war  flag,  also  papers  to  prove  that 
I  was  the  commander  of  this  warship.  For  that,  I  answered,  I 
was  only  responsible  to  my  superior  officer.  Now  they  advised 
me  most  insistently  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  interned  peacefully. 
They  said  it  wasn't  at  all  pleasant  in  the  neighborhood.  We'd 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  or  the  English.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  again  had  great  luck.  On  the  day  before  a  Japanese 
warship  had  been  cruising  around  here.  Naturally,  I  rejected  all 
the  well-meant  and  kindly  advice,  and  did  this  in  the  presence  of 
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my  lieutenants.  I  demanded  provisions,  water,  sails,  tackle,  and 
clothing.  They  replied  we  could  take  on  board  everything  which 
we  had  formerly  had  on  board,  but  nothing  which  would  mean 
an  increase  in  our  naval  strength. 

"First  thing,  I  wanted  to  improve  our  wardrobe,  for  I  had 
only  one  sock,  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  one  clean  shirt,  which  had 
become  rather  threadbare.  My  comrades  had  even  less.  But  the 
master  of  the  port  declined  to  let  us  have,  not  only  charts,  but 
also  clothing  and  toothbrushes,  on  the  ground  that  these  would  be 
an  increase  in  armament.  Nobody  could  come  aboard,  nobody 
could  leave  the  ship  without  permission.  I  requested  that  the 
consul  be  allowed  to  come  aboard.  The  consul,  Herr  Schild,  as 
also  did  the  brothers  Baumer,  gave  us  assistance  in  the  friend- 
liest fashion.  From  the  German  steamers  boats  could  come  along- 
side and  talk  with  us.  Finally,  we  were  allowed  to  have  German 
papers.  They  were,  to  be  sure,  from  August  only.  From  then 
until  March,  1915,  we  saw  no  papers. 

"Hardly  had  we  been  towed  out  of  the  harbor  again  after 
twenty-four  hours,  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  November,  1914, 
when  a  searchlight  flashed  before  us.  I  thought,  'Better  interned 
than  prisoner.'  I  put  out  all  lights  and  withdrew  to  the  shelter 
of  the  island.  But  they  were  Hollanders  and  didn't  do  anything 
to  us.  Then  for  two  weeks  more  we  drifted  around,  lying  still 
for  days.  The  weather  was  alternately  still,  rainy,  and  blowy. 
At  length  a  ship,  a  freighter,  came  in  sight.  It  saw  us  and  made 
a  big  curve  around  us.  I  made  everything  hastily  'clear  for  bat- 
tle.' Then  one  of  our  officers  recognized  her  for  the  Choising. 
She  showed  the  German  flag.  I  sent  up  light  rockets,  although 
it  was  broad  day,  and  went  with  all  sails  set,  that  were  still  set- 
able,  toward  her.  The  Choising  was  a  coaster  from  Hongkong 
to  Siam.  She  was  at  Singapore  when  the  war  broke  out,  then 
went  to  Batavia,  was  chartered,  loaded  with  coal  for  the  enemy, 
and  had  put  into  Padang  in  need,  because  the  coal  in  the  hold 
had  caught  fire.  There  we  had  met  her. 

"Great  was  our  joy  now.  I  had  all  my  men  come  on  deck  and 
line  up  for  review.  The  fellows  hadn't  a  rag  on.  Thus,  in  nature's 
garb,  we  gave  three  cheers  for  the  German  flag  on  the  Choising. 
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The  men  of  the  Choising  told  us  afterward  'We  couldn't  make  out 
what  that  meant,  those  stark-naked  fellows  all  cheering/  The  sea 
was  too  high,  and  we  had  to  wait  two  days  before  we  could  board 
the  Choising  on  December  16, 1914.  We  took  very  little  with  us ; 
the  schooner  was  taken  in  tow.  In  tiie  afternoon  we  sank  the 
Ayesha  and  were  all  very  sad.  The  good  old  Ayesha  had  served 
us  faithfully  for  six  weeks.  The  log  showed  that  we  had  made 
1,709  sea  miles  under  sail  since  leaving  Keeling.  She  wasn't  at 
all  rotten  and  unseaworthy,  as  they  had  told  me,  but  nice  and 
white  and  dry  inside.  I  had  grown  fond  of  the  boat,  on  which 
I  could  practice  my  old  sailing  maneuvers.  The  only  trouble  was 
that  the  sails  would  go  to  pieces  every  now  and  then,  because  they 
were  so  old. 

"But  anyway,  she  went  down  quite  properly.  We  had  bored  a 
hole  in  her ;  she  filled  slowly  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  disappeared. 
That  was  the  saddest  day  of  the  whole  month.  We  gave  her  three 
cheers,  and  my  next  yacht  at  Kiel  will  be  named  Ayesha,  that  is 
sure. 

"To  the  captain  of  the  Choising  I  had  said,  when  I  hailed  him, 
*I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  to  the  ship.  The  war  situation 
may  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  strand  it/  He  did  not  want  to 
undertake  the  responsibility.  I  proposed  that  we  work  together, 
and  I  would  take  the  responsibility.  Then  we  traveled  together 
for  three  weeks,  from  Padang  to  Hodeida.  The  Choising  was 
some  ninety  meters  long,  and  had  a  speed  of  nine  miles,  though 
sometimes  only  four.  If  she  had  not  accidentally  arrived  I  had 
intended  to  cruise  along  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  to  the  region 
of  the  northern  monsoon.  I  came  about  six  degrees  north,  then 
over  toward  Aden  to  the  Arabian  coast.  In  the  Red  Sea  the  north- 
eastern monsoon,  which  here  blows  southeast,  could  bring  us  to 
Djidda.  I  had  heard  in  Padang  that  Turkey  was  still  allied  with 
Germany,  so  we  would  be  able  to  get  safely  through  Arabia  to 
Germany. 

"I  next  waited  for  information  through  ships,  but  the  Choising 
did  not  know  anything  definite,  either.  By  way  of  the  Luchs,  the 
Konigsberg  and  Kormoran  the  reports  were  uncertain.  Besides, 
according  to  newspapers  at  Aden,  the  Arabs  were  said  to  have 
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fimght  with  the  English ;  tiierein  there  seined  to  be  offered  an 
opportunity  near  at  hand  to  damage  the  oiemy.  I  therefore 
sailed  with  the  Chcitmg  in  tioe  direction  of  Aden.  Lieutenant 
Cordts  of  the  Choising  had  heard  that  the  Arabian  railway  al- 
ready went  ahnost  to  Hodeida»  near  the  Perin  Strait.  The  ship's 
surgeon  tiiere,  Doeoonlang,  found  ccmfirmation  of  this  in  Meyer's 
Traveling  Handbook.  This  railway  could  not  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  EngHshmen,  who  always  dreamt  of  it.  By  doing 
this  th^  would  have  further  and  completely  wrought  op  the 
Mohammedans  fay  making  more  difficult  the  journey  to  Mecca. 
Best  of  all,  we  thou^t,  'We^U  simply  step  into  the  repress  train 
and  whizz  nicely  away  to  the  Nortii  Sea.'  Certainly  there  would 
be  safe  journeying  homeward  through  Arabia.  To  be  sure^  we 
had  maps  of  the  Red  Sea;  but  it  was  the  £dM>rte8t  way  to  the 
foe  whether  in  Aden  or  in  Germany. 

'^On  the  7th  of  January,  1915,  between  nine  and  ten  o'doek 
in  the  evening^  we  sneaked  through  the  Strait  of  Perin.  It  lay 
swarming  full  of  Englishmen.  We  steered  along  the  African 
coast,  dose  past  an  English  cal^  layer.  That  was  my  greatest 
delight — ^how  the  Englishmen  will  be  vexed  when  they  learn  that 
we  passed  safely  l^  Perin.  On  the  next  evening  we  saw  on  the 
coast  a  few  lights  near  the  water.  We  thou^sht  that  must  be 
the  pier  of  Hodeida.  But  when  we  measured  the  distance  by 
night,  three  thousand  meters,  I  began  to  think  that  must  be 
scmiething  else.  At  dawn  I  made  out  two  masts  and  four  smoke- 
stacks ;  that  was  an  enemy  ship  and,  what  is  Biore^  an  armored 
French  cruiser.  I  therefore  c»rdered  the  Choising  to  put  to  sea, 
and  to  return  at  night. 

^he  next  dlay  and  night  the  same;  then  we  put  out  four 
boats — ^these  we  pulled  to  dioire  at  sunrise  under  the  eyes  of  the 
unsuspecting  Frenchmen.  The  sea  reeds  were  thick.  A  few 
Arabs  came  close  to  us ;  then  there  ensued  a  difficult  negotiation 
with  the  Arabian  coast  guards.  For  we  did  not  ev^i  know 
whether  Hodeida  was  in  Ens^h  or  French  hands.  We  waved 
to  them,  laid  aside  our  arms,  and  made  signs  to  them.  The 
Arabs,  gathering  together,  began  to  rub  two  fingers  together; 
that  means  'We  are  friends.'  We  thought  it  n^eant  'We  are  gcang 
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to  rub  against  you  and  are  hostile/  I  therefore  said:  'Boom- 
boom'  and  pointed  to  the  warship.  At  all  events,  I  set  up  my 
machine  guns  and  made  preparations  for  a  skirmish.  But>  thank 
God,  one  of  the  Arabs  understood  the  word  'Germans' ;  that  was 
good. 

''Soon  a  hundred  Arabs  came  and  helped  us  and  as  we  marched 
into  Hodeida  the  Turkish  soldiers  who  had  been  called  out 
against  us  saluted  us  as  Allies  and  friends.  To  be  sure,  there  was 
not  a  trace  of  a  railway,  but  we  were  received  very  well  and  they 
assured  us  we  could  get  through  by  land.  Therefore,  I  gave  red- 
star  signals  at  night,  telling  the  Choising  to  sail  away,  since  the 
enemy  was  near  by.  Inquiries  and  deliberations  concerning  a 
safe  journey  by  land  proceeded.  I  also  heard  that  in  the  interior 
about  six  days'  journey  away,  there  was  healthy  highland  where 
our  fever  invalids  could  recuperate.  I  therefore  determined  to 
journey  next  to  Sana.  On  the  kaiser's  birthday  we  held  a  great 
parade  in  common  with  the  Turkish  troops — all  this  under  the 
noses  of  the  Frenchmen.  On  the  same  day  we  marched  away 
from  Hodeida  to  the  highland. 

"Two  months  later  we  again  put  to  sea.  The  time  spent  in  the 
highland  of  Sana  passed  in  lengthy  inquiries  and  discussions  that 
finally  resulted  in  our  foregoing  the  journey  by  land  through 
Arabia,  for  religious  reasons.  But  the  time  was  not  altogether 
lost.  The  men  who  were  sick  with  malaria  had,  for  most  part, 
recuperated  in  the  highland  air. 

"The  Turkish  Government  placed  at  our  disposal  two  sambuks 
(sailing  ships),  of  about  twenty-five  tons,  fifteen  meters  long 
and  four  wide.  But,  in  fear  of  English  spies,  we  sailed  from 
Jebaua,  ten  miles  north  of  Hodeida.  That  was  on  March  14, 1915. 
At  first  we  sailed  at  a  considerable  distance  apart,  so  that  we 
would  not  both  be  captured  if  an  English  gunboat  caught  us. 
Therefore,  we  always  had  to  sail  in  coastal  water.  That  is  full 
of  coral  reefs,  however." 

Captain  Miicke  had  charge  of  the  first  sambuk.  Everything 
went  well  for  three  days.  On  the  third  day  the  order  was  given 
for  the  sambuks  to  keep  near  together  because  the  pilot  of  the 
first  one  was  sailing  less  skillfully  than  the  other.    Suddenly,  in 
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the  twilight  the  men  in  the  second  sambuk  felt  a  shocks  then  an- 
other, and  a  third.  The  water  poured  into  it  rapidly.  It  had 
run  upon  the  reef  of  a  small  island,  where  the  smaller  sambuk 
had  been  able  to  pass  on  account  of  its  lighter  draft.  Soon  the 
stranded  boat  began  to  list  over,  and  the  twenty-eight  men 
aboard  had  to  sit  on  the  gunwale. 

'^We  could  scarcely  move/'  narrated  Lieutenant  Gerdts^  who 
commanded  the  stranded  boat.  ''The  otiier  boat  was  noidiere 
in  sight.  Now  it  grew  dark.  At  this  stage  I  began  to  build  a  raft 
of  spars  and  old  pieces  of  wood  that  might  keep  us  afloat  But 
soon  the  first  boat  came  into  sight  again.  The  commander 
turned  about  and  sent  over  his  little  canoe;  in  this  and  in  our 
own  canoe,  in  which  two  men  could  sit  at  each  trip,  we  first  trans- 
ferred the  sick.  Now  the  Arabs  began  to  help  us.  But  just  then 
the  tropical  helmet  of  our  doctor  suddenly  appeared  above  the 
water  in  which  he  was  standing  up  to  his  ears.  Thereupon  the 
Arabs  withdrew:  We  were  Christians,  and  they  did  not  know 
that  we  were  friends.  Now  the  other  sambuk  was  so  near  that 
we  could  have  swum  to  it  in  half  an  hour,  but  the  seas  were  too 
high.  At  each  trip  a  good  swimmer  trailed  along,  hanging  to  the 
painter  of  the  canoe.  When  it  became  altogether  dark  we  could 
not  see  the  boat  any  more,  for  over  there  they  were  prevented  by 
the  wind  from  keeping  any  light  burning.  My  men  asked :  'In 
what  direction  shall  we  swim?'  I  answered:  'Swim  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  or  that  star ;  that  must  be  about  the  direction  of  the 
boat.'  Finally  a  torch  flared  up  over  there— one  of  the  torches 
that  was  still  left  from  the  Emden.  But  we  had  suffered  con- 
siderably through  submersion.  One  sailor  cried  out :  'Oh,  psha  1 
It's  all  up  with  us  now,  that's  a  searchlight.'  About  ten  o'clock 
we  were  all  safe  aboard,  but  one  of  our  typhus  patients  wore 
himself  out  completely  by  exertion  and  died  a  week  later.  On 
the  next  morning  we  went  over  again  to  the  wreck  in  order  to 
seek  the  weapons  that  had  fallen  into  the  water.  You  see,  the 
Arabs  dive  so  well;  they  fetched  up  a  consideraUe  lot — ^both 
machine  guns,  all  but  ten  of  the  rifles,  though  these  were,  to  be 
sure,  all  full  of  water.  Later  th^  frequently  failed  to  go  off 
when  they  were  used  in 
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''Now  we  numbered,  together  with  the  Arabs,  seventy  men  on 
the  little  boat.  Then  we  anchored  before  Konfida  and  met  Sami 
Bey.  He  had  shown  himself  useful,  even  before,  in  the  service 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  had  done  good  service  as  a 
guide  in  the  last  months  of  the  adventure.  He  procured  for  us 
a  larger  boat  of  fifty-four  tons.  We  sailed  from  the  20th  of 
March,  1915,  to  the  24th,  unmolested  to  Lith.  There  Sami  Bey 
announced  that  three  English  ships  were  cruising  about  in  order 
to  intercept  us.  I  therefore  advised  traveling  a  bit  overland. 
I  disliked  leaving  the  sea  a  second  time,  but  it  had  to  be  done.'' 

Captain  Miicke  explained  that  Lith  is  nothing  but  desert, 
and  therefore  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  up  a  caravan  at  once. 
They  marched  away  on  March  28, 1915,  with  only  a  vague  suspi- 
cion that  the  English  might  have  agents  here  also.  They  could 
travel  only  at  night,  and  when  they  slept  or  camped  around  a 
spring,  there  was  only  a  tent  for  the  sick  men.  Two  days'  march 
from  Jeddah,  the  Turkish  Government  having  received  word 
about  the  crew,  sent  sixteen  good  camels. 

''Suddenly,  on  the  night  of  April  1,  1915,  things  became  un- 
easy," said  Captain  Miicke.  "I  was  riding  at  the  head  of  the 
column.  All  our  shooting  implements  were  cleared  for  action, 
because  there  was  danger  of  an  attack  from  Bedouins,  whom 
the  English  had  bribed.  When  it  began  to  grow  a  bit  light  I 
thought:  'We're  through  for  to-day';  for  we  were  tired — ^had 
been  riding  eighteen  hours.  Suddenly  I  saw  a  line  flash  up  before 
me,  and  shots  whizzed  over  our  heads.  Down  from  the  camels ! 
We  formed  a  fighting  line.  You  know  how  quickly  it  becomes 
daylight  there.  The  whole  space  around  the  desert  hillock  was 
occupied.  Now  we  had  to  take  up  our  guns.  We  rushed  at  the 
enemy.  They  fled,  but  returned  again,  this  time  from  all  sides. 
Several  of  the  gendarmes  that  had  been  given  to  us  as  an  escort 
were  wounded;  the  machine-gun  operator  fell,  killed  by  a  shot 
through  the  heart;  another  was  wounded.  Lieutenant  Schmidt 
was  mortally  wounded.  He  received  a  bullet  in  the  chest  and 
another  in  the  abdomen. 

"Suddenly,  they  waved  white  cloths.  The  sheik,  to  whom  a 
part  of  our  camels  belonged,  went  over  to  them  to  negotiate,  then 
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Sami  Bey  and  his  wife.  In  the  interim  we  quickly  bniK  a  sort 
of  wairon  barricade,  a  circular  camp  of  camel  saddles,  of  rice  and 
coffee  sacks,  all  of  which  we  filled  with  sand.  We  had  no  shovels, 
and  had  to  dig  with  our  bayonets,  plates,  and  hands.  The  whole 
barricade  had  a  diameter  of  fifty  meters.  Behind  it  were  dug 
trenches,  which  we  deepened  even  during  the  skirmish.  The 
camels  inside  had  to  lie  down,  and  thus  served  very  wdl  as  cover 
for  the  rear  of  the  trenches.  Then  an  inner  wall  was  constructed, 
behind  which  we  carried  the  sick  men.  In  the  very  center  we 
buried  two  jars  of  water,  to  guard  us  against  thirst  In  addition 
we  had  ten  petrcdeum  cans  full  of  water;  ail  told,  a  supply  for 
four  days.  Late  in  the  evening  Sami's  wife  came  back  from  the 
futile  negotiations,  alone.  She  had  unveiled  for  the  first  and 
only  time  on  this  day  of  the  skirmish,  had  distributed  cartridges 
and  had  acted  faultlessly. 

''Soon  we  were  able  to  ascertain  Hie  number  of  the  enemy. 
There  were  about  300  men ;  we  numbered  fifty,  with  twenty-nine 
machine  guns.  In  the  night  Lieutenant  Schmidt  died.  We  had 
to  dig  his  grave  with  our  hands  and  with  our  bayonets,  and  to 
eliminate  every  trace  above  it,  in  order  to  protect  the  body. 
Rademacher  had  been  buried  immediatdy  after  the  skirmish 
with  all  honors. 

'The  wounded  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  We  had  lost  our 
medicine  chest  in  the  wreck;  we  had  only  little  packages  of 
bandages  for  skirmishes ;  but  no  probing  instrumeit,  no  scissors, 
were  at  hand.  On  the  next  day  our  men  came  up  with  thick 
tongues,  feverish,  and  crying^:  'Water,  water!'  But  each  one  re- 
ceived only  a  little  cupful  three  times  each  day.  If  our  water 
supply  became  exhausted  we  would  have  to  sally  forth  from 
our  camp  and  fight  our  way  through.  At  night  we  always 
dragged  out  the  dead  camels  that  had  served  as  cover  and  had 
been  shot. 

"This  continued  about  three  days.  On  the  third  day  there 
were  new  negotiations.  Now  the  Bedouins  demanded  arms  no 
longer,  but  only  money.  This  time  the  negotiations  took  place 
across  the  camp  wall.  When  I  declined  the  Bedouin  said,  'Lots 
of  fight'   I  said, 'Please  go  to  it' 
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"We  had  only  a  little  ammunition  left,  and  very  little  water. 
Now  it  really  looked  as  if  we  would  soon  be  dispatched.  The 
mood  of  the  men  was  pretty  dismal.  Suddenly,  at  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  there  bobbed  up  in  tiie  north  two  riders 
on  camels,  waving  white  cloths.  Soon  afterward  there  appeared, 
coming  from  the  same  direction,  far  back,  a  long  row  of  camel 
troops,  about  a  hundred ;  they  drew  rapidly  nearer,  rode  singing 
toward  us,  in  a  picturesque  train.  They  were  the  messengers 
and  the  troops  of  the  Emir  of  Mecca. 

"Sami  Bey's  wife,  it  developed,  had  in  the  course  of  the  first 
negotiations,  dispatched  an  Arab  boy  to  Jeddah.  From  that 
place  the  governor  had  telegraphed  to  the  emir.  The  latter  at 
once  sent  camel  troops  with  his  two  sons  and  his  personal  sur- 
geon; the  elder,  Abdullah,  conducted  the  negotiations,  and  the 
surgeon  acted  as  interpreter  in  French.  Now  things  proceeded 
in  one-two-three  order,  and  the  whole  Bedouin  band  speedily  dis- 
appeared. From  what  I  learned  later  I  know  definitely  that  they 
had  been  corrupted  with  bribes  by  the  English.  They  knew  when 
and  where  we  would  pass,  and  they  had  made  all  preparations. 
Now  our  first  act  was  a  rush  for  water ;  then  we  cleared  up  our 
camp,  but  had  to  harness  our  camels  ourselves,  for  the  camel 
drivers  had  fled  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  skirmish. 

"Then,  under  the  safe  protection  of  Turkish  troops,  we  got  to 
Jeddah.  There  the  authorities  and  the  populace  received  us  very 
well.  From  there  we  proceeded  in  nineteen  days  by  sail  boat  to 
Elwesh,  and  under  abundant  guard  with  the  Suleiman  Pasha, 
in  a  five-day  caravan  journeyed  to  El  Ula." 

"Have  I  received  the  Iron  Cross  Y*  was  the  first  question  Cap- 
tain Miicke  asked  when  he  got  to  that  place,  and  old  newspapers 
whidi  he  found  there  told  him  that  he  had.  A  few  days  later  the 
party  was  on  train,  riding  toward  Germany. 
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CHAPTER    XX 

SUMMARY     OF     THE     FIRST     YEAR     OF 

NAVAL     WARFARE 

THE  first  year  of  the  war  came  to  an  eaud  in  August,  1915, 
with  the  naval  situation  much  the  same  as  it  stood  at  the  end 
of  the  first  six  months.  The  navy  of  practically  every  belligerent 
was  intact;  the  Allies  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  but  the 
fact  that  a  German  fleet  lay  intact  in  the  North  Sea,  and  an 
Austrian  fleet  lay  intact  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  indicated  only  the 
naval  supremacy  of  the  Allies,  but  not  that  they  had  won  de- 
cisive naval  victories. 

As  there  had  been  no  victory  there  had  been  no  defeat,  yet 
there  had  been  losses  to  all  concerned.  The  mine  and  the  sub- 
marine had  changed  somewhat  the  methods  of  naval  warfare— 
the  enemies  "nibbled''  at  their  opponents'  fleets.  Battleships  were 
lost,  though  the  first  year  of  the  Great  War  had  soon  no  pitched 
battle  betwe^i  ships  of  that  class. 

During  the  second  six  months  of  the  war  England  lost  the  five 
battleships  Irresistible,  Ocean,  Goliath,  Triumph,  and  Majestic; 
the  destroyers  Recruit  and  Maori;  and  the  sulmiarine  E-15  and 
another  unidentified ;  and  the  auxiliary  cruisers  Clan  McNaugh- 
ton,  Bayano,  and  Princess  Irene.  Her  ally  France  had  lost, 
during  the  same  period,  the  battleship  Bouvet,  the  cruiser  Leon 
Crambetta,  the  destroyer  Dague,  and  the  submarines  Jotde, 
Mariotte,  and  one  unidentified. 

The  losses  on  the  other  side  were  confined  to  the  German  navy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Turkish  cruiser  Medjidieh.  Germany 
lost  the  battleship  Pommem;  the  cruisers  Dresden  and  Konigs-- 
berg;  the  submarines  U'12,  11-29,  U-S,  one  of  the  type  of  the  17-2, 
and  another  unidentified;  two  unidentified  torpedo  boats;  and 
the  auxiliary  cruisers  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich  (interned),  Holger, 
Kronprinz  WUhelm  (interned),  and  Macedonia. 

In  retaliation  for  having  her  flag  swept  from  the  seas,  (Ger- 
many's submarines,  during  the  second  six  months  of  the  war, 
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had  sunk  a  total  of  163  merchant  ships,  including  those  belong- 
ing to  neutral  countries  as  well  as  to  her  enemies.  The  total 
tonnage  of  these  was  about  500»000  tons;  1,643  persons  died  in 
going  down  with  these  ships. 

Not  of  the  least  importance  were  the  precedents  that  were 
estabhshed,  or  attempted  to  be  established,  by  Germany  in  con- 
ducting naval  warfare  with  her  submarine  craft.  The  war  zone 
which  she  proclaimed  about  Great  Britain  had  no  precedent  in 
history,  and  it  immediately  brought  to  her  door  a  number  of 
controversies  with  neutrals,  particularly  the  United  States.  The 
sinking  of  Uners  carrying  passengers  claiming  citizenship  in 
neutral  countries  was  another  precedent,  which  had  the  same 
effect  with  regard  to  diplomatic  exchanges. 

Predictions  that  had  beai  made  long  bef<^e  the  war  came 
were  found  to  be  worthless ;  there  were  those  who  had  predicted 
that  Germany  in  the  event  of  war  with  England  would  give 
immediate  battle  with  her  largest  ships ;  but  twelve  m<mths  went 
by  without  an  actual  battle  between  superdreadnoughts.  ''Der 
Tag''  had  not  come.  There  were  those  who  had.  predicted  that 
the  British  navy  would  force  the  German  ships  out  of  their  pro- 
tected harbors.  ''We  shall  dig  the  rats  out  of  tiieir  holes,''  said 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  British  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Navy 
in  the  early  months  of  the  war.  Mr.  Churchill  was  removed 
fn»n  his  position,  and  twelve  months  passed  by  with  the  German 
ships  still  in  their  ''holes." 

Certain  lessons  had  been  taught  naval  authorities  of  all  nations 
through  the  actual  use  of  the  modem  battleship  in  war.  The 
first  year  showed  that  the  largest  ships  must  have  very  high 
speed  and  long  gun  range.  To  some  extent  the  fact  that  the 
fighting  ships  of  nearly  all  of  the  belUgerent  countries  were  thus 
equipped  changed  battle  tactics.  It  had  been  the  custom  for 
centuries  for  fighting  fleets  to  array  themselves  in  parallel  lines, 
firing  broadsides  at  each  other.  This  could  now  be  dispensed 
with ;  by  moving  "alHreast"  the  heavy  guns  could  be  brought  into 
action  with  greater  facility,  for  they  were  pmnted  toward  the 
bow.  In  firing  broadside  one  half  their  number  on  each  diip  had 
to  be  kept  out  of  action  while  the  other  half  fired;  in  firing  bow 
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on  the  heavy  guns  on  bofh  sides  could  be  used  at  ahnost  the  same 
moment. 

When  the  allied  fleets  had  started  their  bombardment  of  the 
Turkish  forts  at  the  Dardanelles  they  were  breaking  certain 
well-defined  rules  which  had  been  axiomatic  with  naval  author- 
ities. The  greatest  of  modem  battleships  were  designed  to  fight 
with  craft  of  their  like,  but  not  to  take  issue  with  land  fortifica- 
tions. For  weeks,  while  the  fleets  succeeded  in  silencing  for  a 
time  some  of  the  Turkish  forts,  it  was  thought  that  this  rule  no 
longer  held  good.  But  when,  after  March  19,  1915,  the  fleets 
ceased  attempting  to  take  the  passage  without  military  coopera- 
tion, the  worth  of  the  rule  was  reestablished.  The  ease  with 
which  the  bombarding  ships  were  made  victims  of  hostile  sub- 
marines was  greatly  instrumental  in  making  the  rule  again  an 
axiom. 

The  naval  supremacy  of  the  allied  powers  brought  them  cer- 
tain advantages — advantages  which  they  had  without  winning 
a  decisive  victory.  Germany  and  Austria  were  cut  off  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  were  troubled,  in  consequence,  by 
shortage  in  food  for  their  civilian  populations  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree.  This  was  perhaps  a  negative  benefit  derived  by 
the  Allies  from  their  naval  supremacy;  the  affirmative  benefit 
was  that  their  own  communications  with  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere were  maintained,  enabling  them  not  only  to  get  food 
for  their  civilian  populations,  but  arms  and  munitions  for 
their  armies;  and  even  financial  arrangements,  which,  if 
their  emissaries  could  not  pass  back  and  forth  freely  could 
not  have  been  made,  depended  on  their  control  of  the  high 
seas. 

They  were  able  to  keep  the  Channel  clear  of  submarines  long 
enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  troops,  which  England  from 
time  to  time  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  sent  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  permitted  the  participation  of  the  troops  of  the 
British  overseas  dominions,  the  troops  from  Canada  joining 
those  in  France,  and  the  troops  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
taking  their  places  in  the  trenches  along  the  Suez  Canal  and  on 
the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.    Thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  advantage 
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of  eontmuous  railroad  communication  which  was  enjoyed  by  the 
Teutonic  allies  ''inside"  the  arena  of  military  operations  was 
offset  by  the  naval  communicstion  maintained  by  thfi  Entente 
Powers  ^'outside''  tke  arena  of  military  operations. 
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FIGHTS     OF     THB     SUBMABINBSb 

WHEN,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1915,  tlm  German  admiralty 
prodaimed  &  'Var  zimn''  around  thef  British  Isles  and 
announced  that  it  weald  fight  tiie  sea  power  of  tibe  Allies-  with 
safamarxne^,  a  new  era  in  naval  warfare  had  opened^  In  all  pre\d-> 
ous  wavs>.  and  in  the  earlier  mantiss-  of  the  Great  War,  submarines 
were  employed  as  auxiliaries  to  th»  larger  naval  units.  The  Grer- 
mans^  wesre  the  first  to  inse  them,  as  separate  units.  The  idea  of 
sending-  a  floet  of  submarines  out  on  te  the:  high,  seae  was  a  new 
one^  and  ha«k  been  impoBsible  in  the  last  war  in  whidt  tikey  had 
been  usedi — ^that  between  Roasia  anxb  Japiii..  But  tite  improve- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  their  design  amjt  equifamsi  since 
then  had  made  an  actual  eruisiiig*  suftmarine  possiJde^  ami  made 
possible  tile  new  phase  of  naval  warfare  inaugurated  by  tiie  Ger- 
nntn  admiralty. 

The  most  improved  type  of  ^rafamarine  in  use  during  the  first 
year  of  Hie  Great  War  belonged  to  tiie  Genxssai  navy.  Botii 
England  and  Germany^  in  the  years  immediately  preesding  the 
war,  had  spent  the  same  ameunts  of  monegr  en  lids  sort  of  craft 
— abovit  $18,000,000 — ^but  while  the  GiemnsH  had  given,  as  muxdi 
attention  to  them  as  to  any  otber  sort  of  naval  craf4v  th&  Briti^ 
authorities  had  net  put  tiieir  invective  powers  oa  themz  to-  ti&e 
fun  strength,  having  more  faith  in  large  ships  carrying*  large 
gunsv  In  tiiis  manner  Germany  was  able  to  steal  a  mardi, 
not  only  on  Great  Britainv  but  ofn  the  rest  of  the  world:  Niet  only 
were  the  naval  aothoritieB  of  the  rest  of  the  world  uninformed 
about  the  improvements  that  €rermau  submarines  carried,  but 
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they  were  fooled  even  as  to  the  actual  number  which  Germany 
had  built. 

The  most  modem  of  the  German  submarines  at  the  time  had 
a  lengi^h  of  213  feet  and  a  beam  of  twenty  feet,  these  dimensions 
giving  them  sufficient  deck  space  to  mount  thereon  two  rapid 
fire  guns,  one  of  3.5  inches  and  another  of  1.4  inches.  Their  dis- 
placement was  900  tons,  and  they  could  make  a  speed  of  twenty 
knots  when  traveling  "light''  (above  water),  and  twelve  knots 
when  traveling  submerged.  These  speeds  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  overtake  all  but  the  fastest  merchantmen,  though  not 
fast  enough  to  run  away  from  destroyers,  gunboats,  and  fast 
cruisers.  Their  range  of  operation  was  2,000  miles,  and  in  the 
early  months  of  1915,  it  was  possible  for  Germany  to  send  two 
or  three  of  th^a  from  their  base  in  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Germany  was  at  the  same  time  experimenting 
with  a  larger  type,  with  a  displacement  of  12,000  tons  and  an 
operating  distance  of  5,000  miles. 

The  ordinary  submarine  in  service  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  could  remain  below  the  surface  for  twenty-four  hours  at 
least.  Reserve  amounts  of  air  for  breathing  were  carried  in 
cartons  under  pressure,  and  in  the  German  type  there  were 
also  chemical  improvements  for  regenerating  air.  Contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  laymen,  submerging  was  not  accomplished  by 
letting  water  into  ballast  tanks,  but  by  properly  deflecting  a 
set  of  rudders ;  every  submarine  had  two  sets  of  rudders,  one  of 
which  worked  in  vertical  planes  and  pointed  the  prow  of  the  ship 
either  to  the  left  or  the  right ;  the  other  pair  worked  in  horizontal 
planes  and  turned  the  prow  either  upward  or  downward.  A 
pair  of  fins  on  the  sides  of  the  hull  assisted  action  in  both  rising 
and  diving.  The  action  of  water  against  the  fins  and  rudders 
when  the  ship  was  in  motion  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
air  against  the  planes  of  a  kite ;  to  submerge  one  of  the  craft  it 
was  necessary  to  have  it  in  motion  and  to  have  its  horizontal 
rudders  so  placed  that  the  resistance  of  the  water  would  drive 
the  ship  downward ;  the  reverse  operation  drove  it  upward.  And 
here  lay  a  danger,  for  if  the  engines  of  a  diving  submarine 
stopped  she  was  bound  to  come  to  the  surface.  Her  presence,  while 
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movinsr  entirely  submerged  could  be  detected  by  a  peculiar  swell 
which  traveled  on  the  water  above ;  if  submerged  only  so  much 
as  to  leave  the  tip  of  her  periscope  still  showing,  the  latter  left 
an  easily  discernible  wake. 

The  periscope  was  merely  a  tube  in  which  there  were  arranged 
mirrors  so  that  anjrthing  reflected  in  the  first  mirror,  the  one 
above  the  surface  of  tiie  water,  was  again  reflected  till  it  showed 
in  a  mirror  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  within  the  hull  of  the 
vessel,  where  its  commander  could  observe  it  safely.  A  crew 
of  about  twenty-five  men  was  necessary  to  operate  one  of  these 
crafts,  and  theirs  was  an  unpleasant  duty,  first  because  of  the 
danger  that  accompanied  each  submergence  of  their  vessel ;  second 
because  of  the  discomforts  abroad.  The  explosive  engines  which 
drove  the  craft,  whether  burning  oil  or  the  lighter  refinements 
such  as  gasoline,  gave  off  gases  that  caused  headaches  and 
throbbing  across  the  f ordiead ;  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
heat  the  interior  of  the  craft. 

Though  merchantmen  had  gone  to  the  bottom  as  victims  of 
German  submarines  before  the  proclamation  of  a  ''war  zone''  was 
issued  they  were  individual  cases;  the  first  instance  of  a  mer- 
chant ship  being  sunk  as  a  result  of  the  new  policy  of  the  Ger- 
man admiralty  was  the  sinking  of  the  British  steamer  Cambark 
an  the  20th  of  February,  1915.  This  ship  was  boimd  for  Liver- 
pool, from  Huelva,  Spain.  While  off  the  north  coast  of  Wales,  on 
the  morning  of  the  20tii,  the  periscope  of  a  hostile  submarine  wasi 
sighted  only  200  yards  ahead.  The  engines  of  the  steamship 
were  immediately  reversed,  but  Ae  had  no  time  to  make  off, 
for  a  torpedo  caught  her  amidships  and  she  started  to  sink  im- 
mediately. Her  crew  managed  to  get  off  in  small  boats,  but 
all  of  their  personal  belongings  were  lost. 

The  small  Irish  coasting  steamer  Downshire  was  made  a  victim 
on  the  21st  of  February,  1915,  but  instead  of  sending  a  torpedo 
into  her  hull,  the  commander  of  the  U-12,  the  submarine  which 
overhauled  her,  resorted  to  boarding.  After  trying  to  elude  the 
submarine  by  steering  a  zigzag  course,  the  Downshire  was  finally 
overtaken.  The  crew  was  ordered  to  take  to  the  small  boats, 
while  nineteen  men  of  the  submarine,  which  had  come  above 
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water,  watched  the  operations  from  the  deck.  A  crew  from  the 
submarine  took  one  of  the  small  boats  of  the  steamship  and 
rowed  toward  her.  They  placed  a  bomb  in  a  vital  spot  and  set 
it  off,  sinking  the  merchantman.  In  this  way  the  submarine's 
commander  had  saved  a  torpedo.  A  conversation  which  took 
place  between  the  captains  of  the  two  craft  revealed  the  methods 
by  which  the  submarine  commanders  were  able,  not  only  to 
steal  up  on  their  intended  victims,  but  to  elude  being  sighted 
by  the  patrolling  British  warships.  Some  fishing  smacks  had 
been  in  the  vicinity  while  the  Dawnshire  was  sunk,  and  the 
British  captain  asked  the  German  captain  why  they  had  not 
been  attacked.  The  latter  hinted  that  his  plans  worked  best 
if  the  fishing  boats  were  unmolested.  When  asked  whether 
he  had  hidden  behind  one  these  little  boats  he  changed  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  was  learned  later  that  the  commanders  of  the  sub- 
marines made  a  practice  of  coming  to  the  surface  right  near 
fishing  boats  and  bade  them  act  as  screens  while  they  lay  in 
wait  for  victims.  By  keeping  the  small  boats  covered  with  a 
deck  gun  or  by  putting  a  boarding  crew  aboard,  it  was  possible 
for  the  commanders  of  the  submarines  to  keep  their  persicopte 
or  the  hulls  of  their  vessels  behind  the  sails  of  the  fijshing  boats, 
unobservable  to  lookouts  on  larger  ships. 

By  the  23d  of  February,  1915,  the  success  of  German  sub- 
marines had  been  so  marked  that  the  insurance  rates  on  mer- 
chantmen went  up.  Lloyd's  underwriters  announced  that  the  rate 
on  transatlantic  passage  had  gone  up  nearly  one  per  cent.  And 
on  the  same  day  it  was  announced  that  the  British  Government 
would  thereafter  regulate  steamship  traffic  in  the  Irish  Sea. 
Certain  areas  of  the  Irish  Sea  were  closed  to  all  kinds  of  traffic ; 
lines  of  passage  were  defined  and  had  to  be  followed  by  all  mer- 
chantmen, and  vessels  of  all  descriptions  were  ordered  to  keep 
away  from  certain  parts  of  the  coast  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 

The  comparatively  small  size  of  the  submarines  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  German  admiralty  to  load  them  on  to  trains  in 
sections  and  transport  them  where  needed,  and  in  this  manner 
some  were  sent  from  the  German  ports  on  the  North  Sea  to 
Zeebrugge,  there  assembled  and  launched.    Others  were  sent  to 
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the  Adriatic,  arriving  at  Pola  on  the  25th  of  February,  1915. 
These  were  intended  for  use  in  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

Neutral  ships,  in  order  to  escape  attack  by  German  subms^ines 
had  to  resort  to  unusual  methods  of  self -identification.  The 
use  of  flags  belonging  to  neutral  countries  by  the  merchantmen  of 
belligerent  powers  made  the  usual  identification  by  colors  almost 
impossible,  the  Grcrman  admiralty  claiming  that  the  commanders 
of  submarines  were  unable  to  wait  long  enough,  after  stopping 
a  vessel,  to  ascertain  whether  she  had  a  right  to  fly  one  flag 
or  another.  Consequently  the  ships  belonging  to  Dutch  and 
American  lines  had  their  names  painted  with  large  lettering 
along  their  sides.  At  night,  streamers  of  electric  lights  were  hung 
over  the  sides  to  illuminate  these  letterings;  and  on  the  decks 
of  many  of  the  neutral  ships  their  names  and  nationalities  weire 
painted  in  large  letters  so  that  they  might  be  identified  by  air- 
craft. Owing  to  such  precautions  the  Dutch  steamship  Prinzes 
Juliana  escaped  being  sunk  by  a  torpedo  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1915.  A  submarine  ran  a  parallel  course  to  that  followed  by 
the  Dutch  ship,  but  after  examining  the  lettering  on  her  sides 
the  commander  of  the  German  craft  saw  that  she  was  not  legit- 
imate game  and  turned  off. 

Not  always  did  the  German  submarines  themselves  succeed  in 
escaping  unharmed  in  their  raiding  of  allied  merchantmen.  Re- 
wards were  offered  in  Great  Britain  for  the  sinking  of  German 
submersibles  by  the  commanders  of  British  merchantmen.  In- 
structions were  issued  in  the  British  shipping  periodicals,  show- 
ing how  a  submarine  might  be  sunk  by  being  rammed.  It  was 
ofiicially  announced  on  the  5tii  of  March,  1915,  by  the  British 
admiralty,  that  the  U-8  had  been  rammed  and  sunk  by  a 
British  warship.  The  crew  of  twenty-nine  was  rescued  and 
brought  to  Dover.  For  the  British  this  was  a  stroke  of  good 
fortune,  for  the  US  was  a  dangerous  craft,  having  a  total 
displacement  of  300  tons,  a  radius  of  operation  of  1,200  miles,  a 
speed  of  thirteen  knots  when  traveling  *^ight"  and  a  speed  of 
eight  knots  when  submerged.  On  the  same  day  the  French 
minister  of  marine  announced  that  a  French  warship  had  come 
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upon  a  German  submarine  of  the  type  of  the  IJ'2  in  the  North 
Sea  and  that  after  firing:  at  the  hull  of  the  vessel  and  hitting  it 
three  times  it  was  seen  to  sink  and  did  not  reappear. 

During  the  last  week  of  February  and  the  first  week  of  March, 
1915,  bad  weather  on  the  waters  surrounding  the  British  Isles 
hampered  the  operations  of  German  submarines  to  an  extent 
which  led  the  British  public  to  believe  that  the  submarine  war- 
fare on  merchantmen  had  been  abandoned,  but  they  were  disil- 
lusioned when  on  the  9th  of  March,  1915,  three  British  ships  were 
sunk  by  the  underwater  craft.  The  steamship  Tangistan  was 
torpedoed  off  Scarborough,  the  Blackwood  off  Hastings  and  the 
Princess  Victoria  near  Liverpool.  Part  of  this  was  believed  to 
be  the  work  of  the  XJ-IG. 

In  the  three  days  beginning  March  10,  1915,  eight  ships  were 
mad^  victims  of  German  submarines  in  the  waters  about  the 
British  Isles.  Most  novel  was  the  experience  of  a  crowd  gathered 
on  the  shore  of  one  of  the  Scilly  Islands  on  March  12,  1915, 
when  two  of  these  eight  ships,  the  Indian  (My  and  the  Head- 
lands, were  torpedoed.  At  about  eight  in  the  morning  the 
islanders  on  St.  Mary's  Island  saw  a  German  submarine  over- 
take the  former  and  sink  her.  The  German  vessel  then  remained 
in  the  adjacent  waters  to  watch  for  the  approach  of  another 
victim,  while  two  patrol  boats  near  by  put  out  and  opened  fire 
on  her.  The  crowd  saw  the  enemies  exchange  shots  at  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  off  shore.  But  neither  side  put  in  any  effective  shots, 
and  the  combat  ended  when  the  submarine  dived  and  retired. 

The  steamship  Headlands  was  then  sighted  by  the  commander 
of  the  submarine  and  he  immediately  started  to  pursue  her.  The 
steamship  steered  a  zigzag  course,  but  the  submarine  got  in  a 
position  to  launch  a  torpedo,  and  at  about  half  past  ten  in  the 
morning  the  crowd  on  the  shore  saw  steam  escaping  from  her  in 
large  quantities.  Some  time  after  they  saw  a  large  volume  of 
black  smoke  and  d6bris  fly  upward  and  they  knew  that  another 
torpedo  had  found  its  mark.  She  then  settled,  her  crew  and  the 
men  from  the  Indian  City  reaching  St.  Mary's  in  small  boats. 

To  keep  British  harbors  free  from  the  German  submarines  the 
British  admiralty  had  to  set  their  engineers  to  work  to  devise 
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some  method  of  trapping  the  underwater  craft  automatically, 
for  there  seemed  to  be  no  sort  of  patrol  which  they  could  not 
elude.  Steel  traps,  not  unlike  the  gill  nets  used  by  fishermen, 
were  finally  hit  upon  as  the  best  thing  to  use  against  the  sub- 
marines, and  by  March  13, 1915,  a  number  of  these  were  installed 
at  entrances  to  some  of  the  British  harbors.  They  were  made 
of  malleable  iron  frames,  ten  feet  square,  used  in  sets  of  threes, 
so  arranged  that  they  might  hold  a  submarine  by  the  sides  and 
have  the  third  of  the  set  buckle  against  its  bottom.  They  were 
suspended  by  buoys  about  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
water.  When  a  submarine  entered  one  of  these  it  was  held 
fast,  for  the  frame  which  came  up  from  the  bottom  caught  the 
propeller  and  made  it  impossible  for  the  submarine  to  work 
itself  loose.  The  disadavantage  to  the  submarine  was  that, 
while  traveling  under  water,  it  traveled  *T>lind" ;  the  periscopes 
in  use  were  good  only  for  observation  when  the  top  of  them 
were  above  water;  wheh  submerged  the  commander  of  a  sub- 
marine had  to  steer  by  chart.  By  the  end  of  March,  1915,  three 
submarines  had  been  caught  in  nets  of  this  kind. 

By  the  18th  of  March,  1915,  three  more  British  ships  had  been 
made  the  victims  of  German  torpedoes.  The  Atlanta  was  sunk 
off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  only  a  day  before  the  FingaX  was 
sunk  off  Northumberland.  And  the  Leeuwarden  was  sunk  by 
being  hit  from  the  deck  guns  of  a  German  submarine  off  the  coast 
of  Holland.  There  was  no  loss  of  life  except  during  the  sinking 
of  the  FingaX,  some  of  whose  men  were  drowned  when  she 
dragged  a  lifeboat  full  of  men  down  with  her. 

By  way  of  variety  the  Germans  attempted  to  sink  a  British 
ship  in  the  "war  zone"  with  bombs  dropped  from  an  airship, 
the  news  of  which  was  brought  to  England  by  the  crew  and 
captain  of  the  Blonde  when  they  reached  shore  on  March  18, 
1915.  This  ship  had  been  German  originally,  but  being  in  a 
British  port  when  the  war  started  was  taken  over  and  run  by 
a  British  crew.  Two  or  three  mornings  before  the  men  landed 
they  had  noticed  a  Taube  aeroplane  circling  over  their  ship  at 
about  500  feet  altitude.  It  then  swept  downward  and  took  a 
close  look  at  the  vessel.    Two  bombs,  which  fell  into  the  water 
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near  the  ship,  w^re  dropped  l^  the  Gexman  aviator.  Tlie  captain 
of  ihe  Blonde  ordered  that  the  nidder  of  his  ship  be  fastened  so 
that  she  mijfht  drive  in  a  circle  and  her  engines  were  set  at  full 
speed,  with  the  intention  of  making  a  more  difficult  target  for 
the  airship's  bombs.  Tlie  whistle  of  the  ship  was  set  going  and 
continued  to  blow  in  the  hope  of  attracting  help  from  other  ships. 
More  bombs  were  near  the  vessel,  but  none  of  them  found  its 
mark.  After  one  more  attempt,  when  only  800  feet  above  the 
ship's  deck,  the  aviator  let  go  with  hiq  last  supply,  but  again 
being  unsuccessful  he  veered  off  to  tlie  north  and  allowed  the 
BUmde  to  escape. 

The  naval  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  is  told  in  anottier  chapter, 
but  the  work  of  the  Allies'  submarines  there  included  ttie  use 
of  French  submarines,  whidi  is  not  narrated  elsewhere.  On  the 
19th  of  March,  1915,  Rear  Admiral  Guepratte  of  the  French 
navy  reported  that  one  of  his  submarines  had  attempted,  without 
success,  to  run  tjirough  the  Dardanelles.  The  object  of  the 
attempt  was  to  sink  the  Turkish  cruiser  Siittan  Selim,  formerly 
the  Goeben.  The  submarine  submerged  and  got  as  far  as 
Nagara.  But  she  had  to  travel  '^Uind''  and  her  captain,  being 
unfamiliar  witii  those  waters,  struck  some  rocks  near  the  shore 
and  immediately  brought  her  to  the  surface.  She  became  a 
target  for  the  land  guns  of  the  Turks  at  once  and  was  sunk,  only 
a  few  of  her  men,  who  were  taken  priscmers,  escaping  death* 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1915,  the  British  admiralty  reported 
that  the  three  British  ships,  Hyndfikrd,  Rtuejacieety  and  Glenr 
artney  had  been  torpedoed  in  tiie  **war  eone"  without  warning, 
with  the  loss  of  only  one  man.  Beachy  Head  in  the  British  Chan- 
nel had  been  Ijie  scene  of  most  of  the  operations  of  German  sub- 
marines against  British  ships,  and  consequ^itly,  when  on  the 
21st  of  March,  1915,  the  collier  Caimtorr  was  torpedoed  in  that 
region,  no  unusual  comment  was  made  by  the  admiralty.  H^:e- 
tof  ore  the  scene  of  the  latest  attack  had  be^  thought  worthy  of 
mention  on  account  of  the  unusual  and  une3q)ected  places  Uiat 
submarines  chose  for  action. 

A  new  phase  of  the  submarines'  activities  was  opened  on 
March  21,  1915,  when  two  Dutch  ships  Batavier  V  and  Zoon^ 
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stroom  were  held  up  and  captured.  The  IJ'28  had  for  some  days 
been  hiding  near  the  Maas  Lightship,  and  had  been  taking  shots 
with  torpedoes  at  every  ship  which  came  within  range.  The 
Batavier  V  had  left  the  Hook  of  Holland  on  March  18, 1915.  At 
about  five  o'clock  that  morning  she  came  near  the  Maas  Lightship 
on  her  way  to  England,  whence  she  was  carrying  provisions  and 
a  register  of  fifty-seven  persons,  including  passengers  and  crew ; 
among  the  former  there  were  a  number  of  women  and  children. 
Suddenly  a  submarine  appeared  off  her  port  bow,  and  her  cap- 
tain was  ordered  to  stop  his  ship.  This  he  did  readily,  for  he  had 
been  thus  stopped  before,  only  to  be  allowed  to  proceed.  But  this 
time  the  commander  of  the  submarine,  the  11-28,  shouted  to  him 
through  a  megaphone :  **I  am  going  to  confiscate  your  ship  and 
take  it  to  Zeebrugge.'^ 

While  the  two  commanders  were  arguing  over  the  illegality  of 
this,  the  Zojomstroom  was  sighted,  and  was  immediately  overtaken 
by  the  submarine.  An  officer  and  a  sailor  from  the  submarine 
had  been  placed  on  the  Batavier  V,  and  this  prevented  her  escap- 
ing while  the  pursuit  of  the  Zaanstroom  was  on.  A  similar  detail 
was  now  placed  on  the  latter,  and  her  captain  was  ordered  to 
follow  the  U''28  which  returned  to  the  Batavier  V.  "Follow  me 
to  Zeebrugge^'  was  the  order  which  the  commander  of  the  sub- 
marine gave  the  two  ships,  and  their  captains  obeyed.  They 
arrived  at  Zeebrugge  at  noon,  and  were  immediately  un- 
loaded. Those  of  the  passengers  and  crews  who  were  citizens 
of  neutral  countries  were  sent  to  Ghent  and  there  released, 
while  all  those  aboard,  such  as  Belgians  and  Frenchmen,  were 
detained. 

When  possible,  the  conmianders  of  the  German  submarines 
saved  their  costly  torpedoes  and  used  shell  fire  instead  to  sink 
their  victims.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  steamship  Vosges, 
which  was  sunk  on  March  28,  1915.  For  two  hours,  while  the 
engines  of  the  steamship  were  run  at  full  speed  in  an  attempt  to 
get  away  from  the  submarine,  she  was  under  fire  from  two  deck 
guns  on  board  the  submersible.  Though  the  latter  made  off  at 
the  approach  of  another  vessel,  her  shells  did  enough  damage  to 
cause  the  Vosges  to  sink  a  few  hours  later. 
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Up  to  the  middle  of  March,  1915,  all  the  ships  which  had  be- 
come victims  of  German  sabaoiarines  had  been  of  the  slower  coast- 
ing variety.  There  had  been  nmnerous  Qnconfirmed  reports  that 
the  faster  transatlantic  ships  had  been  chased,  but  no  credence 
had  been  given  to  them.  On  the  27th  of  March,  1915,  however, 
when  Hie  Armbie  arrived  at  Liverpo(rf  it  was  reported  by  those  on 
board  that  die  had  given  a  submarine  a  lively  diase  and  had 
gottoi  away  safely.  At  about  nine  o'clock  the  evening  before  the 
submarine  was  inghted  off  Hdsiiead.  She  was  only  200  yards 
ahead,  and  while  her  commander  jockeyed  for  aposition  from 
which  he  could  successfully  lamidi  a  torpedo,  ihe  commander  of 
the  Arabic  gave  the  order  'Tull  speed  ahead*"  His  passeiigers 
lined  the  rail  of  the  ship  to  watdh  the  maneovenL  Soon  the 
steamship  had  up  a  speed  of  18  knots,  which  was  a  bit  too  fast 
for  the  submarine,  and  she  fell  to  the  rearward.  Her  chance  for 
launching  a  torpedo  was  gone,  but  she  brought  her  ^ck  guns  into 
action,  firing  two  shots  which,  went  wild.  The  Arubie  proceeded 
to  port  unmolested. 

At  times  even  the  cost  of  shdl  fire  was  figured  by  tiie  com- 
manders of  German  submarines,  and  pistol  and  rifles  w»e  used 
instead.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Delmira  on  the  26tili  of 
March,  1915.  This  steamship  was  sunk  off  Boulogne.  Ten 
minutes  were  given  hy  the  crew  of  the  submarine  to  the  crew  of 
the  steamship  for  them  to  get  off.  The  submarine  had  c(«ne  up 
off  the  bow  of  the  Delmira,  and  men  standing  on  the  deck  of  tibe 
former  had  fired  shots  toward  the  bridge  of  tiie  latter  to  make 
her  captain  bring  her  to  a  stop.  The  latter  mxkered  his  engines 
started  again  at  full  speed,  with  the  intention  of  ramming  tiie 
enemy,  but  his  Chinese  stokers  refused  to  ob^  the  order,  and 
his  ship  did  not  move.  The  crew  of  the  steamship  got  into  their 
small  boats,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  these  were  towed  by  the 
submarine  so  that  their  row  to  shore  would  not  be  so  long.  Though 
torpedoed,  the  Delmira  did  not  sink,  and  was  last  seen  in  a  burn- 
ing condition  off  the  French  coast  near  Cape  de  la  Hogue. 

The  sinking  of  the  steamship  Falaba,  which  is  mentioned, 
thou^  not  narrated  in  full,  in  another  chapter,  was  the  last  act 
of  German  submarines  during  the  month  of  March,  1915*    Diis 
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ship  on  the  29th  of  March,  1915,  was  overtaken  by  a  German 
submarine  in  St.  George's  Channel.  She  was  engaged  in  the 
African  trade,  voyaging  between  the  African  ports  and  Liver- 
pool. On  her  last  journey  she  carried  a  crew  of  90  men  and  some 
160  passengers,  many  of  the  latter  being  women  and  children. 
The  commander  of  the  submarine  brought  his  craft  to  the  sur- 
face off  the  bow  of  the  Falaba,  and  gave  the  captain  of  the  steam- 
ship five  minutes  in  which  to  put  his  crew  and  passengers  into 
lifeboats.  A  torpedo  was  sent  against  her  hull  and  found  the 
engine  room,  causing  a  tremendous  explosion.  One  hundred  and 
eleven  persons  lost  their  lives  because  they  had  not  been  able  to 
get  off  in  time,  or  because  they  were  too  near  the  liner  when  she 
went  down.  This  was  the  most  important  merchantman  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  bottom  by  a  submarine  since  the  proclama- 
tion of  February  15,  1915. 

The  next  two  victims  of  this  sort  of  warfare  were  the  steam- 
ships Flaminian  and  the  Crown  of  Castile,  one  of  which  was 
sunk  by  the  11-28,  and  the  other  by  an  unidentified  submarine  on 
April  1,  1915.  They  went  down  off  the  west  coast  of  England 
with  no  loss  of  life,  though  the  Crown  of  Castile  was  torpedoed 
before  her  crew  could  get  off.  The  Flaminian  had  tried  to  get 
away,  but  had  to  stop  under  fire  from  deck  guns  on  the  sub- 
marine. The  shells  did  not  hit  her  in  vital  spots,  however,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  send  a  torpedo  into  her  hull  to  sink  her. 

The  ease  with  which  submarines  had  been  able  to  bob  up  in  un- 
expected places  and  to  sink  British  merchantmen,  in  spite  of  the 
patrols  maintained  by  British  warships,  caused  the  captains  of 
merchant  vessels  to  petition  the  British  Government  to  be  allowed 
to  arm  their  vessels  on  April  1, 1915.  This  was  not  granted,  be- 
cause their  being  armed  would  have  made  the  steamship  legiti- 
mate prey  for  the  submarines,  nor  was  any  attention  paid  to  the 
demand  made  by  the  British  press  that  the  crews  and  officers  of 
captured  Grerman  submarines  be  treated,  not  as  prisoners  of  war, 
but  as  pirates.    Reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  was  feared. 

Beachy  Head  on  the  1st  of  April,  1915,  was  again  the  scene  of 
two  successful  attacks  on  merchantmen  by  submarines.  On  that 
day  the  French  steamship  Emma,  after  being  torpedoed,  went  to 
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the  bottom  with  all  of  the  nineteen  men  in  her  crew*  The  same 
submarine  sank  the  British  steamer  Seven,  Seas,  cansing  the 
deaths  of  eleven  of  her  m^L 

In  order  to  indicate  the  amomit  of  harm  whidi  the  submarine 
warfare  caused  British  shipping;  the  admiralty  odl  April  1, 1915, 
announced  that  tfaoui^  five  merchantmen  had  been  ami  to  the 
bottom  and  one  had  been  ixeiy  partially  damaged  by  submarines 
during  the  week  ending  March  31,  1915,  some  1,659  veasds 
Altered  and  sailed  f  rem  British  ports  during  the  same  period* 

Efforts  wi^re  made  to  damage  the  base^  from  which  many  of 
the  German  submarines  had  been  putting  out  at  ZeelMmgge,  with 
aircraft.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1915,  the  British  Government's 
press  bureau  announced  that  bombs  had  beoi  dropped,  with  un- 
known success,  on  two  German  submarines  lying  there,  and  that 
on  the  same  day  a  British  airman  had  flown  over  Hoboken  and 
had  seen  submarines  in  building  there. 

The  steamship  Lockwood,  while  off  Start  Point  in  Devonshire, 
was  hit  abaft  fbe  engine  room  by  a  German  torpedo  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  2,  1915,  and  though  she  went  down  almost  immedi- 
ately, her  crew  was  able  to  get  off  in  small  boats  and  were  picked 
up  by  fishing  trawlers. 

The  U'2S,  which  had  done  such  effective  work  for  the  Geimans 
during  the  month  of  Mardi,  1915,  was  rdBeved  of  duty  near  the 
British  Isles  during  the  first  week  of  April  by  the  USl,  which 
sank  the  Russian  bark  Hermea  and  the  British  steami^p  Otivine 
off  the  coast  of  Wales  on  April  5, 1915. 

The  British  admiralty  decided  in  Aiml,  1915,  to  use  some  ether 
means  besides  the  employment  of  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers 
to  keep  watch  for  German  submarines,  and  innocent-looking  fisdi- 
ing  trawlers  were  used  for  the  purpose.  While  these  could  give 
no  fight  against  a  submarine,  it  was  intended  that  they  would 
carefully  make  for  land  to  report  after  sighting  one  of  tiie  hostile 
craft.  The  Germans,  discovering  this  strat^y,  tiien  began  to 
sink  trawlers  whoi  they  found  them.  On  the  morning  of  April 
6,  1915,  one  of  these  smaD  craft  was  sighted  and  chased  by  the 
U-gO.  After  a  pursuit  of  an  hour  or  more  the  German  ship  was 
near  enough  f  mr  members  of  her  crew  to  fire  en  the  trawler  with 
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rifles.  Her  crew  got  into  the  small  boat  and  were  picked  up  later 
by  a  steamer.    The  trawler  was  sent  to  the  bottom. 

The  11-20  still  kept  up  her  raiding.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1915, 
she  overtook  the  steamer  Northland,  a  2,000-ton  ship,  and  tor- 
I>edoed  her  off  Beachy  Head.  The  crew  of  the  steamer  were  able 
to  escape,  although  their  ship  went  down  only  ten  minutes  after 
the  submarine  caught  up  with  it. 

The  use  of  nets  to  catch  submarines  was  vindicated,  when  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1915,  one  of  these  vessels  became  entangled  in 
a  steel  n.et  near  Dover  and  was  held  fast.  The  loss  of  the  17-;S9, 
wliich  was  commanded  by  the  famous  Otto  von  Weddigen,  who 
commanded  the  U-9  when  she  sank  the  Hogue,  Cresay,  and 
Abouhir  in  September,  1914,  was  confirmed  by  a  report  issued 
by  the  Grerman  admiralty  on  April  7,  1915,  after  rumors  of  her 
loss  had  circulated  throughout  England  and  France  for  a  num- 
ber of  weeks. 

In  order  to  encourage  resistance  on  the  part  of  crews  of  British 
vessels  attacked  by  Grerman  submarines,  the  British  Govern- 
ment rewarded  the  crew  of  the  steamship  Vo8ges.  It  was  an- 
nounced on  April  9, 1915,  that  the  captain  had  been  given  a  com- 
mission as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  and  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross ;  the  remaining  officers  were  given  gold 
watches,  and  the  crew  were  given  $15  per  man. 

Rumors  had  reached  the  outside  world  that  the  German  sub- 
marines were  using  hidden  spots  to  store  fuel  and  provisions  so 
that  they  might  go  about  their  raiding  without  having  to  return 
to  German  ports  for  reprovisioning.  Neutral  nations,  such  as 
the  Netherlands  and  Norway,  found  it  necessary,  to  maintain 
their  neutrality,  to  keep  watch  for  such  action.  On  the  9th  of 
April,  1915,  Norwegian  airmen  reported  to  their  Government 
that  such  a  cache  had  been  discovered  by  them  behind  the  cliffs  in 
Bergen  Bay.  Submarines  found  there  were  ordered  to  intern  or 
to  leave  immediately,  and  chose  to  do  the  latter. 

Certain  acts  of  the  commanders  of  German  submarines  seemed 
to  make  it  evident  that  their  intention  was  to  sink  ships  of  every 
description,  no  matter  where  found,  in  order  to  make  the  "war 
zone''  a  reality,  and  to  make  it  shunned  by  neutral  as  well  as 
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belligerent  ships.  Thus  the  Dutch  steamship  Katwyk,  which  lay 
at  anchor  seven  miles  west  of  the  North  Hinder  Lightship  off  the 
Dutch  coast,  was  sank.  This  lightship  was  maintained  by  the 
Netherlands  Government  and  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Scheldt,  fcMiy-five  miles  norihwest  of  Flushing.  The  Katwyk 
was  stationary  there  on  the  night  of  April  14,  1915^  when  the 
crew  felt  a  great  shock  and  saw  that  th^  ship  was  rapidly  tak- 
ing water.  Th^  managed  to  readi  tiie  Hghtship  in  tiieir  life- 
boats just  as  their  vessel  sank.  The  same  submarine  sank  the 
British  steamer  Pt&rmifftm  only  a  few  hours  later. 

Among  victims  flying  Hie  flags  of  neutral  nations  tiie  next  ship 
was  of  American  register.  This  was  the  tank  skeamsiup  CMf- 
light,  which  was  torpedoed  off  the  Scilly  Islands  on  the  2dih  of 
May,  1915.  The  hole  made  in  her  hull  was  not  large  enough  to 
cause  her  to  sink,  and  she  was  able  to  get  to  port.  B«t  during  the 
excitement  of  the  attack  her  captain  died  of  heart  f  aihure  and  two 
of  her  crew  jumped  into  the  sea  and  were  drowned.  Three  days 
later  the  Fren^  steamship  Europe  and  the  British  ship  Pmtpemt 
were  sent  to  Uie  bottom,  probably  by  the  same  submarine. 

The  monlii  of  May,  1915,  had  opened  with  greater  acti^i^  on 
the  part  of  German  submarines  fbmn  had  been  shown  for  many 
weeks  previous.  Between  Hhe  1st  and  the  3d  of  that  month  sevvn 
ships  were  torpedoed,  four  of  tiiem  being  BritisAi,  one  Swedidi, 
and  two  Norwegian.  By  the  5th  of  May,  1915,  ten  British 
trawlers  had  been  sunk;  s<sne  of  ttiese  were  armed  for  attack  on 
either  German  sutoiarines  or  torpedo  boats^ 
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SINKING     OP     THS     "LUSITANIA 

ON  tiie  7th  ot  May,  1915,  eame  the  most  soisatioiial  aet  eom- 
mitted  by  German  submarines  since  the  war  had  started — the 
sinking  of  the  Cunard  Kner  iMsitwna.  The  Tesse)  which  did  this 
was  the  V^9.    In  her  last  hoars  abo^w  water  the  giant  liner  was 
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nearing  Queenstown  on  a  sunny  day  in  a  calm  sea.  When  about 
five  miles  off  shore,  near  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  Ireland,  a  few  minutes  after  two  o'clock,  while 
many  of  the  passengers  were  at  lunch  and  a  few  of  thrai  on  deck, 
Ihere  came  a  violent  shock. 

Five  or  six  persons  who  had  been  on  deck  had  noticed,  a  few 
moments  before,  the  wake  of  something  that  was  moving  rapidly 
toward  the  ship.  The  moving  object  was  a  torpedo,  which  struck 
the  hull  to  the  forward  on  the  starboard  side  and  passed  clean 
through  the  ship's  engine  room.  She  began  to  settle  by  the  bows 
immediately,  and  the  passengers,  though  cool,  made  rushes  for 
lif dbdts  and  for  the  small  boats.  The  Hst  of  the  boat  made  the 
laundiing  ci  some  of  these  impossible. 

The  scenes  on  the  decks  of  the  sinking  liner  were  heartrending. 
Members  of  families  had  become  separated  and  ran  wildly  about 
se^ng  their  relatives.  The  women  and  children  were  pot  into 
the  lifeboats — ^bemg  given  preference. 

*^  was  on  the  deck  about  two  o'clock,"  narrated  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors, ''the  weather  was  fine  and  bright  and  the  sea  calm.  Sud- 
denly I  heard  a  terrific  explosion,  followed  by  another,  and  the  cry 
went  up  that  the  ship  had  been  torpedoed.  She  began  to  list  at 
onee,  and  her  anfi^e  was  so  great  that  many  of  the  boats  on  the 
port  side  could  not  be  laanched.  A  lot  of  people  made  a  rudi  for 
tiie  boats,  but  I  went  down  to  my  cabin,  took  off  my  coat  and 
vest  and  donned  a  Uf ebelt.  On  getting  up  again  I  found  the 
decks  awash  and  the  boat  going  down  fast  by  the  head.  I  slipped 
down  a  rope  into  the  sea  and  was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  Kfe- 
boats.  Some  of  the  boats,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  vessel,  got 
swamped,  and  I  saw  one  turn  over  no  less  than  three  times,  but 
eventually  it  was  righted." 

Not  all  of  the  women  and  children  got  off  the  liner  into  the 
small  boats.  ''Wcmien  and  children,  under  the  protection  of  men, 
had  eiostered  in  hnes  on  the  port  side  of  the  ship,"  r^orted  an- 
other survivor.  ''As  the  ship  made  her  plunge  down  by  the  head, 
she  finally  to<A  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  and  I  saw  this  little 
army  slide  down  toward  the  starboard  side,  dashing  themsdves 
against  each  other  as  th^  went,  until  th^  were  engulfed.' 


ft 
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Even  under  the  stress  of  avoiding  death  the  sight  of  the  sink- 
ing hull  was  one  that  held  the  attention  of  those  in  the  water. 
One  of  the  sailors  said  afterward :  ''Her  great  hull  rose  into  the 
air  and  neared  the  perpendicular.  As  the  form  of  the  vessel  rose 
she  seemed  to  shorten,  and  just  as  a  duck  dives  so  she  disap- 
peared. She  went  almost  noiselessly.  Fortunately  her  propellers 
had  stopped,  for  had  these  been  going,  the  vortex  of  her  four 
screws  would  have  dragged  down  many  of  those  whose  lives  were 
saved.  She  seemed  to  divide  the  water  as  smoothly  as  a  knife 
would  do  it." 

Twenty  minutes  after  the  torpedo  had  struck  the  ship  she  had 
disappeared  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea.  ''Above  the  spot 
where  she  had  gone  down/'  said  one  of  the  men  who  escaped 
death,  "there  was  nothing  but  a  nondescript  mass  of  float- 
ing wreckage.  Everywhere  one  looked  there  was  a  sea  of 
waving  hands  and  arms,  belonging  to  the  struggling  men 
and  frantic  women  and  children  in  agonizing  efforts  to 
keep  afloat.  That  was  the  most  horri];>le  memory  and  sight 
of  all." 

Fishing  boats  and  coasting  steamers  picked  up  many  of  the 
survivors  some  hours  after  the  disaster.  The  frightened  people 
in  the  small  boa^  pulled  for  the  shore  after  picking  up  as  many 
persons  as  they  dared  without  swamping  their  boats.  Some 
floated  about  in  the  waters  for  three  and  four  hours,  kept  up  by 
their  lifebelts.  Some,  who  were  good  swimmers,  managed  to 
keep  above  water  till  help  came;  others  became  exhausted  and 
sank. 

Probably  the  best  story,  covering  the  entire  period  from  the 
time  the  ship  was  hit  till  the  survivors  were  landed  at  Queens- 
town,  was  told  by  Dr.  Daniel  V.  Moore,  an  American  physician : 
"After  the  explosion,"  said  Dr.  Moore,  "quiet  and  order  were  soon 
accomplished  by  assurances  from  the  stewards.  I  proceeded  to 
the  deck  promenade  for  observation,  and  saw  only  that  the  ship 
was  fast  leaning  to  the  starboard.  I  hurried  toward  my  cabin 
below  for  a  lifebelt,  and  turned  back  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
keeping  upright.  I  struggled  to  D  deck  and  forward  to  the  first- 
class  cabin,  where  I  saw  a  Catholic  priest. 
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"I  could  find  no  belts,  and  returned  again  toward  E  deck  and 
saw  a  stewardess  struggling  to  dislodge  a  belt  I  helped  her  with 
hers  and  secured  one  for  myself.  I  then  rushed  to  D  deck  and 
noticed  one  woman  perched  on  the  gunwale,  watching  a  lowering 
lif dboat  ten  feet  away.  I  pushed  her  down  and  into  the  boat,  then 
I  jumped  in.  The  stem  of  the  lifeboat  continued  to  lower,  but  the 
bow  stuck  fast  A  stoker  cut  the  bow  ropes  with  a  hatdiet,  and 
we  dropped  in  a  vertical  position^ 

^ A  girl  whom  we  had  heard  sing  at  a  concert  was  struggling, 
and  I  caught  her  by  the  ankle  and  pulled  her  in.  A  man  I 
grasped  by  the  shoulders  and  I  landed  him  safe.  He  was  the 
barber  of  the  first-class  catmi,  and  a  more  manly  man  I  never  met 

'"We  pushed  away  hard  to  avoid  the  suck,  but  our  boat  was  fast 
filling,  and  we  bailed  fast  with  one  bucket  and  the  women's  hats. 
The  man  with  the  bucket  became  exhausted,  and  I  reUeved  him. 
In  a  few  minutes  she  was  filled  level  f ulL  Then  a  keg  floated  up, 
and  I  pitched  it  about  ten  feet  away  and  followed  it  After 
reaching  the  keg  I  turned  to  see  what  had  been  the  fate  of  our 
boat  She  had  capsized.  Now  a  young  steward.  Freeman,  ap- 
proached me,  clinging  to  a  deck  chair.  I  urged  him  to  grab  the 
other  side  of  the  keg  several  times.  He  grew  faint,  but  harsh 
speaking  roused  him.  .  Once  he  said :  'I  am  going  to  go.'  But  I 
ridiculed  this,  and  it  gave  him  strength. 

''The  good  boat  Brock  and  her  splendid  officers  and  men  took 
us  aboard. 

''At  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe  the  surface  of  Uie  water 
seemed  dotted  with  bodies.  Only  a  few  of  the  Hfeboats  seemed 
to  be  doing  any  good.  The  cries  of  'My  God!'  'Save  us!'  and 
'Help !'  gradually  grew  weaker  from  all  sides,  and  finally  a  low 
weeping,  wailing,  inarticulate  sound,  mingled  with  coughing 
and  gargUng,  made  me  heartsick.  I  saw  many  men  die.  Some 
appeared  to  be  sleepy  and  worn  out  just  before  they  went 
down." 

Officials  of  the  Cunard  Line  claimed  afterward  that  three  sub- 
marines had  been  engaged  in  the  attack  on  the  liner,  but,  after 
all  evidence  had  been  sifted,  the  claim  made  by  the  Germans  that 
only  one  had  been  present  was  found  to  be  true.    The  com- 
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mander  of  the  submarine  had  evidently  been  well  informed  as  to 
just  what  route  the  liner  would  take.  Trouble  with  her  engines, 
which  developed  after  she  had  left  New  York,  had  brought  her 
speed  down  to  18  knots,  a  circumstance  which  was  in  favor  of 
the  attacking  vessel,  for  it  could  not  have  done  much  damage 
with  a  torpedo  had  she  been  going  at  her  highest  speed ;  it  would 
have  given  her  a  chance  to  cross  the  path  of  the  torpedo  as  it  ap- 
proached. No  sign  of  the  submarine  was  noticed  by  the  lookout 
or  by  any  of  the  passengers  on  the  Ltiaitania  until  it  was  too  late 
to  maneuver  her  to  a  position  of  safety.  A  few  moments  before 
the  white  wake  of  the  approaching  torpedo  was  espied,  the  peri- 
scope had  been  seen  as  it  came  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  From 
that  moment  onward  the  liner  was  doomed. 

The  German  admiralty  report  of  the  actual  sinking  of  the  ship, 
which  was  issued  on  the  14th  of  May,  1915,  was  brief.  It  read : 
'^A  submarine  sighted  the  steamship  Ltiaitania,  which  showed  no 
flag.  May  7,  2.20  Central  European  time,  afternoon,  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Ireland,  in  fine,  clear  weather. 

''At  8.10  o'clock  one  torpedo  was  fired  at  the  Ltmtania,  which 
hit  her  starboard  side  below  the  captain's  bridge.  The  detonation 
of  the  torpedo  was  followed  inmiediately  by  a  further  explosion 
of  extremely  strong  effect.  The  ship  quickly  listed  to  starboard 
and  began  to  sink. 

'The  second  explosion  must  be  traced  back  to  the  ignition  of 
quantities  of  ammunition  inside  the  ship.'' 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  sinking  of  the  Ltmtania  was  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  passengers  sailing  to  and  from  America  to 
Europe  on  ships  flying  flags  of  belligerent  nations.  Attacks  by 
submarines  on  neutral  ships  did  not  abate,  however,  for  on  the 
15th  of  May,  1915,  the  Danish  steamer  Martha  was  torpedoed  in 
broad  daylight  and  in  view  of  crowds  ashore  off  the  coast  of 
Aberdeen  Bay. 

The  sinking  of  ships  in  the  "war  zone"  continued  in  spite  of 
rumors  that  the  German  admiralty  was  expected  to  discontinue 
operations  of  the  submarines  against  merchantmen  on  account  of 
the  unfriendly  feeling  aroused  in  neutral  nations,  particularly  the 
United.  States.    On  the  19th  of  May,  1915,  came  the  news  that 
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the  British  steamship  Dtmicree  had  been  tcMrpedoed  off  a  point  in 
llie  EngHsh  Channel.  A  torpedo  fired  into  har  httU  failed  to  sink 
her  inunediately,  and  a  Norwegian  ship  came  to  li^  aid,  passing 
her  a  cable  and  attempting  to  tow  her  to  port.  Bat  the  sub- 
marine returned,  and  fearing  attack,  ttie  Norw^an  ship  made 
off.  A  second  torpedo  fired  at  the  Dumcree  had  better  effect  than 
the  first  one,  and  she  began  to  settle.  When  the  submarine  left 
the  scene  the  Norwegian  steamship  again  returned  to  the  Ihtrn^ 
tree  and  managed  to  take  off  all  of  her  crew  and  passengers. 
Three  trawlers,  one  of  them  French,  were  sunk  in  the  same  neig^ 
bc^ood  during  the  next  forty-eight  hours. 

As  soon  as  Italy  entered  the  war  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Teutonic  Powers  to  estaUish  ttke  same  sort  of  submarine  blockade 
in  the  Adriatic  yrtdxAk  obtained  in  the  waters  around  Great 
Britain.  This  was  evinced  when  the  captain  of  the  Italian  steam- 
ship Mwnala  rep(»ted  on  May  21,  1915,  that  his  ship  had  been 
stopped  by  an  Austrian  submarine,  but  the  latter  not  wishing  to 
disdose  its  locatioB  to  the  Itafian  navy,  allowed  hia  ship  to  pro- 
ceed unharmed. 

The  suspicion  that  the  German  admiralty  maintained  bases  for 
their  submariiies  right  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  where  the 
sulnnersible  craft  could  obtain  oil  for  driving  their  engines,  as 
well  as  supplies  ot  compressed  air  and  of  food  for  the  crew,  was 
confirmed  on  Uie  14th  of  May,  1915,  when  it  was  reported  that 
agents  of  the  British  admiralty  had  discovered  caches  of  the  kind 
at  various  points  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
and  on  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Ireland. 

in  <»rder  to  damage  shipping  in  the  '"war  zone''  by  having  ships 
go  wrong  throufl^  having  no  guiding  lifi^ts  an  attack  was  made 
by  a  German  submarine  cm  the  Hfi^tiiouse  at  Fastnet,  on  the 
southern  eoast  of  Ireland,  on  the  night  of  May  25, 1915.  ^lortly 
after  nine  in  the  evening  the  submarine  was  sighted  in  the  waters 
near  the  liglxthouse  by  persons  oh  shore.  She  was  about  ten  miles 
from  Fastnet,  near  Barley  Cove.  When  she  came  near  enough  to 
the  hgfathouse  to  use  her  deck  guns,  men  on  shore  opened  fire  on 
her  with  rifles,  and  she  submerged,  not  to  reappear  in  that  n^h- 
borhood  again. 
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But  this  same  submarine  managed  to  do  other  damage.  The 
American  steamship  Nebraskan  was  in  the  neighborhood  on  its 
way  to  New  York.  The  sea  was  calm  and  the  ship  was  traveling 
at  12  knots,  when  some  time  near  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  a 
shock  was  felt  aboard.  A  second  later  there  came  a  terrific  ex- 
plosion,  and  a  subsequent  investigation  showed  that  a  large  hole, 
20  feet  square,  had  been  torn  in  her  starboard  bow,  not  far  from 
the  water  line.  When  she  began  to  setQe  the  captain  ordered 
all  hands  into  the  small  boats.  They  stayed  near  the  dam- 
aged ship  for  an  hour  and  saw  that  she  was  not  going  to  sink. 
When  they  got  aboard  again  they  found  that  a  bulkhead  was 
keeping  out  the  water  sufficiently  to  allow  her  to  proceed  under 
her  own  steam.  In  crippled  condition  she  made  for  port,  being 
convoyed  later  by  two  British  warships  which  answered  her  calls 
for  help. 

In  spite  of  the  sharp  diplomatic  representations  which  were 
at  the  time  passing  back  and  forth  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States  over  the  matter  of  the  German  submarine  warfare, 
the  craft  kept  up  as  active  a  campaign  against  merchant  ships 
as  they  did  before  the  issues  became  pointed.  On  May  28,  1916, 
there  came  the  news  that  three  more  ships  had  been  sent  to  the 
bottom.  The  Spennymoor,  a  new  ship,  was  chased  and  torpedoed 
off  Start  Point,  near  the  Orkney  Islands.  Some  of  her  crew  were 
drowned  when  the  lifeboat  in  which  they  were  getting  away 
capsized,  canying  them  down.  On  the  same  day  the  large  liner 
Argyllshire  was  chased  and  fired  upon  by  the  deck  guns  of  a 
hostile  sutoiarine,  but  she  managed  to  get  away.  Not  so  fortu- 
nate, however,  was  the  steamship  Cadesby.  While  oflf  the  Scilly 
Islands  on  the  afternoon  of  May  28,  1916,  a  German  submarine 
hailed  her,  firing  a  shot  from  a  deck  gun  across  her  bows  as  a 
signal  to  halt.  Time  was  given  for  the  crew  and  passengers  to 
get  into  small  boats,  and  when  these  were  at  a  distance  from 
the  ship  the  deck  guns  of  the  submarine  were  again  brought 
into  action,  and  after  firing  thirty  shots  into  her  hull  they 
«ank  her.  The  third  victim  was  the  Swedish  ship  RoosvaU. 
She  was  stopped  and  boarded  off  Malmoe  by  the  crew  of  a 
German  submarine.     After  examining  her  papers  they  per- 
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ndtted  her  to  proceed,  but  later  sent  a  torpedo  into  her,  ednk- 
mg  her. 

A  new  raider,  the  U-SJ^,  made  its  appearance  in  the  Ehiglish 
Channd  dnrinsr  the  last  week  in  May,  1916.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  the  month  this  submarine  sank  the  liner  Ethiope.  The 
captain  of  the  steamship  attempted  some  clever  maneuvering, 
iR^ich  did  not  accomplish  its  object.  He  paid  no  attention  to  a 
shot  from  the  deck  guns  of  the  submarine  which  passed  across 
his  bow.  The  hostile  craft  then  began  to  circle  around  the 
liner,  while  the  rudder  of  the  latter  was  put  at  a  wide  angle  in 
an  effort  to  keep  either  stem  or  bow  of  the  ship  toward  the  sub- 
marine, thus  making  a  poor  target  for  a  torpedo.  But  the  com- 
mander <Kf  the  submarine  saw  through  the  movement  and  ordered 
fire  with  his  deck  guns.  After  shells  had  taken  away  the  dup*s 
bridge  and  had  punctured  her  hull  near  fhe  stem  the  crew  and 
passengers  were  ordered  into  the  small  boats.  They  had  hardly 
gotten  twenty  feet  from  their  ship  when  she  was  rei^  by  a  violent 
explosion  and  went  down. 

The  transatlantic  liner  Meganbie  had  better  luck,  for  she  man- 
aged to  escape  a  pursuing  submarine  on  May  29, 1915,  as  she  was 
nearing  Queenstown,  Ireland,  homeward  bound.  A  notable 
diange  in  the  methods  adopted  \ry  the  conmmnders  of  submarines 
as  a  result  of  orders  issued  \ry  tiie  German  admiralty  in  answer 
to  Ihe  protests  throughout  the  press  of  the  neutral  nations  after 
the  sinking  of  the  Lumtama  was  the  giving  of  warning  to  in- 
tended victims.  By  the  end  of  May,  1915,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance where  a  German  submarine  stopped  and  sank  a  merdbant- 
man  the  crew  was  given  time  to  get  off  their  ship  and  Ihe  sub- 
marine did  not  hesitate  to  show  itself.  In  fact,  warning  to  stop 
was  generally  given  when  the  submarine's  deck  was  above  water 
and  the  gun  mounted  there  had  the  victim  ''covered/'  This  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Britidi  steamship  Tvlloehmoory  which 
was  torpedoed  off  Uriiant  near  the  most  westerly  islands  of  Brit- 
tany, France. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1915,  there  came  the  news  of  the  sinking 
of  the  British  ship  Dixiana,  near  Ucdiant,  by  a  German  sutanarine 
approached  by  aid  of  a  devw  disguise.  The  crew  managed 
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to  get  off  the  ship  in  time ;  when  they  landed  on  shore  they  re- 
ported that  the  submarine  had  been  seen  and  on  account  of  sails 
which  she  carried  was  thought  to  be  an  innocent  fishing  boat.  The 
disguise  was  penetrated  too  late  for  the  Dixiana  to  make  its 
escape. 

The  clear  and  calm  weather  which  came  with  June,  1915,  made 
greater  activity  on  the  part  of  German  submarines  possible.  On 
the  4th  of  June,  1916,  it  was  reported  by  the  British  admiralty 
that  six  more  ships  had  been  made  victims,  three  of  them  being 
those  of  neutral  countries.  In  -the  next  twenty-four  hours  the 
number  was  increased  by  eleven,  and  eight  more  were  added  by 
the  9th  of  June,  1915.     ' 

On  that  date  Mr.  Balfour,  Secretary  of  the  British  admiralty, 
announced  that  a  German  submarine  had  been  sunk,  though  he 
did  not  state  what  had  been  the  scene  of  the  action.  At  the  same 
time  he  announced  that  Great  Britain  would  hencef  ortti  treat  the 
captured  crew  of  submarines  in  the  same  manner  as  were  treated 
other  war.  prisoners,  and  that  the  policy  of  separating  these  men 
from  the  others  and  of  giving  them  harsher  treatment  would 
be  abandoned. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1915,  the  day's  reports  of  losses  due  to 
the  operations  of  German  submarines,  issued  hy  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, contained  the  news  of  the  sinking  of  the  two  British 
torpedo  boats,  the  No.  10  and  the  No.  20.  No  details  were  made 
public  concerning  just  how  they  went  down. 

On  the  same  day  the  Italian  admiralty  announced  that  a  cache 
maintained  to  supply  submarines  belonging  to  the  Teutonic 
Powers  and  operating  in  the  Mediterranean,  had  been  discovered 
on  a  lonely  part  of  the  coast  near  Ealimno,  an  island  off  the 
southwest  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Ninety-six  barrels  of  benzine 
and  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  other  fuel  were  found  and  de- 
stroyed. It  was  believed  that  this  supply  had  been  shipped  as 
kerosene  from  Saloniki  to  Piraeus.  How  submarines  belonging 
to  Germany  had  reached  the  southern  theatre  of  naval  warfare 
had  been  a  matter  of  speculation  for  the  outside  world.  But  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1915,  Captain  Otto  Hersing  made  public  the 
manner  in  which  he  took  the  U-Sl  on  a  3,000  mile  trip  from  Wil- 
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helmshaven  on  the  North  Sea  to  Constantinople.  He  was  the 
commander  who  managed  to  torpedo  the  British  battleships 
Triumph  and  Majestic. 

He  received  his  orders  to  sail  on  the  25th  of  April,  1916,  and 
immediately  began  to  stock  his  ship  with  extra  amounts  of  fuel 
and  provisions,  allowing  only  his  first  officer  and  chief  engineer 
to  know  the  destination  of  their  craft  He  traveled  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  the  guard  of  British 
warships  near  the  German  coast ;  traveling  ''light''  allowed  him  to 
make  six  or  seven  knots  more  in  speed.  As  he  passed  through 
the  ''war  zone"  he  kept  watch  for  merchantmen  which  might  be 
made  victims  of  his  torpedo  tubes.  His  craft  was  sighted  by  a 
British  destroyer,  however,  off  the  English  coast  and  he  had  to 
submerge  to  escape  the  fire  of  the  destroyer's  guns.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded cautiously  down  the  coast  of  France,  encountering  no 
hostile  ships.  When  within  one  hundred  miles  of  Gibraltar  he  was 
again  discovered  by  British  destroyers,  but  again  managed  to 
escape  by  submerging  his  craft. 

Passage  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  was  made  in  the  early 
morning  hours,  while  a  mist  hung  near  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  permitted  no  one  at  the  fort  to  see  the  wake  of  the  Usrs 
periscope.  Once  inside  the  Mediterranean  he  headed  for  the 
south  of  Greece,  escaping  attack  from  a  French  destroyer  and 
proceeding  through  the  ^gean  Sea  to  the  Dardanelles.  The 
journey  ended  on  the  25th  of  May,  just  one  month  after  leaving 
Wilhelmshaven. 

The  British  ships  Triumph  and  Majestic  were  sighted  early 
in  the  morning,  but  attack  upon  them  was  difficult  on  account  of 
the  destroyers  which  circled  about  them ;  one  of  the  destroyers 
passed  right  over  the  USl  while  she  was  submerged.  Captain 
Hersing  brought  her  to  the  surface  soon  afterward  and  let  go  the 
torpedo  which  sank  the  Triumph.  For  the  next  two  days  the 
submarine  lay  submerged,  but  came  up  on  the  following  day  and 
found  itself  right  in  the  midst  of  the  allied  fleet.  This  time  the 
Majestic  was  taken  as  the  target  for  a  torpedo  and  she  went 
down.  Again  submerging  his  vessel  Captain  Hersing  kept  it  down 
for  another  day,  and  when  he  again  came  to  the  surface  he  saw 
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that  the  fleets  had  moved  away.  He  then  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1915,  the  British  cruiser  Roxborough,  an 
older  ship,  was  hit  by  a  torpedo  fired  by  a  German  submarine  in 
the  North  Sea,  but  the  damage  inflicted  was  not  enou^rh  to  pre- 
vent her  from  making  port  under  her  own  steam. 

The  deaths  of  a  number  of  Americans  Occurred  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1915,  when  the  Leyland  liner  Armenian,  carrying  horses 
for  the  allied  armies,  was  torpedoed  by  the  V-SS,  twenty  miles 
west  by  north  of  Trevose  Head  in  Cornwall.  According  to  the 
story  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  the  submarine  fired  two  shots 
to  signal  him  to  stop.  When  he  put  on  all  speed  in  an  attempt  to 
get  away  from  the  raider  her  guns  opened  on  his  ship,  with 
shrapnel,  badly  riddling  it.  She  had  cau^rht  fire  and  was  burning 
in  three  places  before  he  signaled  that  he  would  surrender. 
Thirteen  men  had  meanwhile  been  killed  by  the  shrapnel  Some 
of  the  lifeboats  had  also  been  riddled  by  the  firing  from  the  sub- 
marine's deck  guns,  making  it  more  difficult  for  the  crew  to  leave 
the  ship.  The  German  commander  gave  him  ample  time  to  get 
his  boats  off. 

To  offset  the  advantage  which  the  Germans  had  with  their 
submarines  the  British  admiralty  commissioned  ten  such  craft 
during  the  week  of  June  28, 1915.  These  vessels  were  of  Ameri- 
can build  and  design  and  were  assembled  in  Canada.  During  the 
week  mentioned  they  were  manned  by  men  sent  for  the  purpose 
from  England.  Each  was  manned  by  four  officers  and  eighteei^ 
men,  to  take  them  across  the  Atlantic.  Never  before  in  history 
had  so  many  submarines  undertaken  a  voyage  as  great.  They  got 
under  way  from  Quebec  on  July  2, 1915,  and  proceeded  in  colunm 
two  abreast,  a  big  auxiliary  cruiser,  which  acted  as  their  escort 
steaming  in  the  center. 

The  next  large  liner  which  had  an  encounter  with  a  German 
submarine  was  the  Anglo^alifamian.  She  came  into  Queens- 
town  on  the  morning  of  July  5, 1915,  with  nine  dead  sailors  lying 
on  the  deck,  nine  wounded  men  in  their  bunks,  and  holes  in  her 
sides  made  by  shot  and  shell.  She  had  withstood  attack  from  a 
German  submarine  for  four  hours.  Her  escape  from  destruction 
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was  acomiplished  through  only  the  spirit  of  the  captain  and  his 
crew,  combined  with  good  seamanship  which  enabled  her  to 
escape  the  efforts  of  her  assailant  to  torpedo  her. 

A  variety  in  the  methods  used  by  the  commanders  of  German 
submarines  was  revealed  in  the  stopping  of  the  Norwegian  ship 
Vega  which  was  stopped  on  the  15th  of  July^  while  voyaging 
from  Bergen  to  Newcastle.  The  submarine  came  alongside  the 
steamship  at  night  and  the  commander  of  the  submarine  super- 
idsed  the  jettisoning  of  her  cargo  of  200  tons  of  salmon,  800  cases 
of  butter,  and  4,000  cases  of  sardines,  which  was  done  at  his 
command  under  threat  of  sinking  his  victim. 

The  week  of  July  15,  1915,  was  unique  in  that  not  one  British 
vessel  was  made  the  victim  of  a  German  submarine  during  that 
period,  though  two  Russian  vessels  had  been  sunk.  Figures  com- 
piled by  the  British  admiralty  and  issued  on  the  22d  of  July, 
1915,  gave  out  the  following  information  concerning  the  attacks 
on  merchantmen  by  German  submarines  since  the  German  ad- 
miralty's proclamation  of  a  ''war  zone''  around  Great  Britain 
went  into  effect  on  the  18th  of  February,  1916. 

The  official  figures  were  as  follows : 

Week  ending  Vessels  lost  Lives  lost 

Feb.    25,  1915 11  9 

March  4,  "  1  None 

March  11,  "  7  38 

March  18,  ^'  6  13 

March25,  "  7  2 

April     1,  "  13  165 

April     8,  "  8  13 

April   15,  "  4  None 

April   22,  "  3  10 

April   29,  "  3  None 

May      6,  "  24  5 

May     13,  "  2  1,260 

May     20,  "  7  13 

May     27,  "  7  7 

June      3,  **  36  21 
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Week  ending  Vesseb  lest  laves  kwt 

June  10,  1915 36  21 

June  17,  "  19  19 

June  24,  "  8  1 

July  1,  '*  9  29 

July  «,  *"  16  2 

July  16,  "  12  13 

July  22,  "  2  None 

235  1,641 

The  first  year  of  the  Great  War  came  to  an  end  with  the  Ger- 
man submarines  as  active  in  13ie  'Var  zone**  as  they  had  been 
during:  any  part  of  it.  On  the  28th  of  July,  1915,  the  anniversary 
of  the  commencement  of  the  war,  there  was  reported  the  sink- 
ing of  nine  vessels.  These  were  the  Swedish  steamer  Emma^  the 
tiiree  Danish  schooners  Maria,  Neptunis,  and  Lena,  the  British 
steamer  Mangara,  the  trawlers  Iceni  and  Sa^cia,  the  Westward 
Ho,  and  the  Swedish  baric  Sagnadalen.  No  lives  were  lost  with 
any  of  these  vessels. 

The  first  year  of  the  war  closed  with  a  cloud  gathered  over 
the  heads  of  the  members  of  the  German  admiralty  raised  by  the 
irritation  the  submarine  attacks  in  the  'Var  zone''  had  caused. 
Germany's  enemies  protested  against  the  illegality  of  these  at- 
tacks; neutral  nations  protested  because  they  held  that  their 
rights  had  been  overridden.  But  the  German  press  showed  the 
feeling  of  the  German  public  on  the  matter — at  the  end  of  July, 
1915,  it  was  as  anxious  as  ever  to  have  the  attacks  continued. 
Conflicting  claims  were  issued  in  Grermany  and  England.  In  the 
former  country  it  was  claimed  that  the  attacks  had  seriously 
damaged  commerce ;  in  the  latter  it  was  claimed  that  the  damage 
was  of  little  account. 


PART  III— THE  EASTERN  FRONT — AUSTRO- 

RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN 


CHAPTER    XXIII 


THE     CARPATHIAN     CAMPAIGN  —  REVIEW 

OP     THE     SITUATION 

IN  the  beginning  of  1915  comparative  calm  reigned  over  the 
Austro-Russian  theatre  of  war,  so  far  as  actual  hostilities  were 
concerned.  But  it  was  not  altogether  the  variable  climatic  con- 
ditions of  alternate  frost  and  thaw — ^the  latter  converting  road 
and  valley  into  impassable  quagmires — ^that  caused  the  lull.  It 
was  a  short  winter  pause  during  which  the  opposing  forces — on 
one  side  at  least — ^were  preparing  and  gathering  the  requisite 
momentum  for  the  coining  storm. 

During  January,  1915,  the  Russian  armies  were  in  a  decidedly 
favorable  position.  In  their  own  invaded  territory  of  Poland,  as 
we  have  seen,  they  held  an  advanced  position  in  front  of  the 
Vistula,  which  circumstance  enabled  them  to  utilize  that  river 
as  a  line  of  communication,  while  barring  the  way  to  Warsaw 
against  Von  Hindenburg.  Lemberg,  the  capital  of  Galicia, 
which  they  had  captured  in  September,  1914,  was  still  in  their 
hands.  Sixty  miles  away  to  the  west  there  lay  the  great  fortress 
of  Przemysl,  invested  by  the  Russians  under  General  Selivanoff , 
and  completely  cut  off  from  the  outer  world  since  November  12, 
1914.  At  least  150,000  troops  and  enormous  quantities  of  stores 
and  munitions  were  locked  up  in  the  town  and  outl3ring  forts, 
together  with  a  population  of  50,000  inhabitants,  mostly  Polish. 
In  addition  to  these  material  advantages,  the  Russians  held  all  the 
Carpathian  passes  leading  from  Galicia  into  the  vast  plains  of 
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Hungary,  and  a  strong  advanced  position  on  the  Dunajec  in  the 
west,  which,  besides  threatening  Cracow,  the  capital  of  Austrian 
Poland,  served  also  as  a  screen  to  the  mountain  operations. 
Finally,  to  the  far  east  of  the  range,  th^  had  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Bukowina  right  up  to  the  Rumanian  frontier. 

Such,  briefly,  was  the  situation  on  the  Austro-Russian  front 
when  the  second  winter  campaign  opened.  For  Austria  the 
situation  was  extremely  critical.  Her  armies,  broken  and  scat- 
tered after  a  series  of  disastrous  reverses,  could  scarcely  hope  by 
their  own  efforts  to  stem  the  threatened  invasion  of  Hungary. 
General  Brussilov,  however,  made  no  serious  attempt  to  pour 
his  troops  through  the  passes  into  the  plain  below ;  although  what 
was  probably  a  reconnaissance  emerged  from  the  Uzsok  Pass 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  Munkacs,  some  thirty  miles  south,  while 
on  several  occasions  small  bands  of  Cossacks  descended  from  the 
Dukla  and  Delatyn  (Jablonitza)  passes  to  raid  Hungarian  vil- 
lages. General  Brussilov  evidently  regarded  it  inadvisable  to 
risk  an  invasion  of  the  plain,  especially  as  he  did  not  hold  con- 
trol of  the  southern  exits  from  the  passes,  beyond  which  he  would 
be  exposed  to  attack  from  all  sides  and  liable  to  encounter 
superior  forces.  Tlie  main  Austrian  anxiety  for  the  moment  was 
the  precarious  position  of  Przemysl,  to  relieve  which  it  was  first 
essential  to  dislodge  Brussilov  or  to  pierce  his  line.  Again,  in 
the  hour  of  her  extremity,  Austria's  powerful  ally  came  to  the 
rescue. 

Under  the  command  of  the  Archduke  Eugene  the  Austrian 
troops  —  all  that  were  available  —  were  formed  into^  three 
separate  armies.  For  convenience  sake  we  will  designate  them 
A,  B,  and  C.  Army  A,  under  General  Boehm-ErmoUi,  was 
ordered  to  the  section  from  the  Dukla  Pass  to  the  Uzsog.  It  was 
charged  with  the  task  of  cutting  a  way  through  to  reKeve 
Przemysl.  Army  B,  under,  the  German  General  von  Linsingen, 
who  also  had  some  German  troops  with  him,  was  to  assail  the 
next  section  eastward,  from  the  Uzsog  to  the  Wyszkow  Pass ;  and 
Army  C,  under  the  Austrian  General  von  Pflanzer-Baltin,  like- 
wise supplied  with  a  good  '^stiffening*'  of  German  soldiers,  was 
accredited  to  the  far-eastern  section — ^the  Pruth  Valley  and  the 
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Bukowina.  These  ihree  armies  represented  tiie  fightiiif  ma- 
chine witii  which  Austria  hoped  to  retrieve  the  misfortunes  of 
war  and  recover  at  liie  same  time  her  military  prestige  and  her 
invaded  territories^  We  have  no  reliable  information  to  enable 
us  to  estimate  the  exact  strengOi  of  these  armies,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  eonsidmable,  havinsr  regard 
to  the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  tbe  bitter  experience  of  the 
recent  past.  Henee  the  figure  of  400,000^  men  is  probably  approxi- 
mately correct  S<miewhere  about  Janoazy  23,  1914,  after  a 
period  of  thaw  and  mud  the  weather  settled  down  to  saaw  and 
hard  frost.  Then  the  machine  began  to  move.  A  snow-dad 
mountain  rampart  lay  spread  before;  over  200  miles  of  its 
length  embraced  the  area  of  the  projected  operations.  Here  we 
may  leave  this  army  for  a  while  in  order  to  review  some  of  the 
political  and  strategic  considerations  underlying  the  campaign, 
which  is  the  scope  of  this  chapter. 

The  Russian  oeciigatifla  ot  the  Bukowina,  which  waa  under- 
taken and  accomplished  by  a  force  far  too  small  to  oppose  any 
serious  resistance,  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  wi&  the 
definite  political  object  of  favoraUy  impsessing  Rumania,  and 
to  guide  her  into  the  anas  of  tiie  Alfies.  From  her  geographical 
positicm  Rumania  commands  nearly  the  whole  western  frontier 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Her  fertile  soil  supplied  the  Central 
Powers  with  grain,  dairy  produce,  and  oiL  Furthermore,  Ru- 
mania's foreign  policy  leaned  to  tihe  side  of  Italy,  and  the  general 
European  impression  was,  after  the  death  of  King  Carol,  October 
10,  1914,  that  if  one  of  the  two  countries  entered  the  war,  the 
other  would  follow  suit.  As  subsequent  events  have  shown, 
however,  that  expectation  was  not  realized.  Rumania,  too,  had 
aspirations  in  the  direction  of  recovering  lost  territories,  but  her 
grievance  in  this  respect  was  equally  divided  between  Russia  and 
Austria,  for,  while  the  one  had  despoiled  her  of  Bessarabia,  the 
other  had  annexed  Transylvania  (Siebenbiirgen).  Hence  the 
Russian  tentative  conquest  and  occupation  of  the  Bukowina 
paved  the  way  for  Rumania,  should  she  decide  on  intervention. 
The  road  was  clear  for  her  to  step  in  and  occupy  the  Bukowina 
(which  Russia  was  prepared  to   hand   over),   and   probably 
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Transylvaiiia  as  wdD,  which  latter  the  proxiinity  of  a  Russtan 
force  might — at  the  tone — have  enaUed  her  to  do.  But  the  bait 
failed,  no  doobt  for  weighty  reaMns.  Erea  if  Rumania  had 
favored  tiie  Triple  Bntoite,  which  then  is  strong  ground  to 
presume  she  would,  bgr  entering  the  war,  have  found  borsdf  in 
as  perilous  a  position  as  Serbia,  with  her  Black  Sea  fittcnnl  ex- 
posed to  hostile  Turkey  and  her  whole  southern  boundary 
flanked  by  a  neighbor — Bulgaria — ^whose  intentions  were  as  yet 
unknown.  Howevur,  <m  January  27, 1915,  ibe  Bank  of  England 
arranged  a  $25,000,000  hMm  to  Rumania — an  event  which  further 
heightened  the  probabili^  of  her  entry  into  Hhe  arena. 

We  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  these  considerations 
were  not  overlooked  by  the  German  staif,  in  addition  to  the 
patent  fact  that  the  Russians  were  persistently  gaining  ground 
against  the  Austrians.  German  officers  and  men  were  therefore 
rushed  from  the  eastam  and  western  fronts  to  the  south  of  the 
Carpatinans  to  form  the  tiiree  armies  we  have  labeled  A,  B,  and  C« 
The  points  of  attadk  tor  which  they  were  intended  have  already 
been  stated ;  but  the  roundabout  manner  in  which  th^  trav^ed 
to  their  respective  sections  is  both  interesting  and  worthy  of 
notice.  At  this  stage  a  new  spirit  seemed  to  dominate  Austro- 
Hungarian  military  affairs ;  we  suddenly  encounter  greater  pre- 
cision, sounder  strategy,  and  deeper  plans:  a  master  mind  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  matters  in  hand.  It  is  the  cool,  calculating, 
mathematical  composite  brain  of  the  German  General  Staff.  As 
the  formation  and  dispatching  of  three  great  armies  can  hardly 
be  l^ept  a  secret,  especially  where  hawk-eyed  spies  abound,  a 
really  astute  piece  of  stage  management  was  resorted  to.  Wild 
rumors  were  set  afloat  to  the  effect  that  the  Austrian  Government 
had  decided  to  undertake  a  great  offensive — ^for  tiie  third  time — 
against  Serbia,  and  erase  her  from  the  map,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  four  German  army  corps.  The  armies  were  entrained 
and  sent  southward ;  in  due  time  a  pretentious  bombardment  of 
Belgrade  took  place,  accompanied  by  the  occupation  of  some  use- 
less islands  in  the  Danube.  But  the  three  armies  never  got 
within  200  miles  of  Belgrade  or  any  other  part  of  Serbia.  They 
were  taken  for  a  ride  ''down  south"  for  about  fifty  miles  to  a 
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junction,  where  the  engrines  were  uncoupled,  run  round  their 
trains,  hooked  on  to  the  other  ends,  and  they  sped  back,  north  and 
east,  to  the  allocated  positions.  So  successful  was  the  ruse,  and 
so  well  had  the  secret  been  kept  that  on  February  1,  1914,  a 
Petrograd  ''officiar'  gravely  announced  to  an  eagerly  listening 
world:  ''The  statement  is  confirmed  that  the  new  Austro-Ger- 
man  southern  army,  intended  for  the  third  invasion  of  Serbia^ 
consists  of  six  Austrian  and  two  German  corps  or  400,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  the  Archduke  Eugene  ( !)''  At  the  very 
time  this  appeared  the  new  Austro-German  ''southern''  army  had 
been  already,  for  quite  a  week,  making  its  presence  severely 
felt  in  the  eastern  and  central  sections  of  the  Carpathians,  and 
still  the  Russian  authorities  had  not  recognized  the  identity  of 
the  forces  operating  there. 

A  brief  description  of  the  battle  ground  will  enable  the  reader 
to  follow  more  easily  the  course  of  the  struggle.  Imagine  that 
length  of  the  Carpathian  chain  which  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Galicia  and  Hungary  as  a  huge,  elongated  arch  of, 
roughly,  800  miles.  (The  whole  of  the  range  stretches  as  a  con- 
tinuous rampart  for  a  distance  of  900  miles,  completely  shutting 
in  Hungary  from  the  northwest  to  the  east  and  south,  separating 
it  from  Moravia  [Mahren],  Galicia,  the  Bukowina,  and  Ru- 
mania.) Through  the  curve  of  this  arch  run  a  number  of  passes. 
Beginning  as  far  west  as  is  here  necessary,  the  names  of  the 
chief  passes  eastward  leading  from  Hungary  are :  into  Galicia — 
Beskid,  Tamow,  Tilicz,  Dukla,  Lupkow,  Rostoki,  Uzsok,  Vereczke 
(or  Tucholka),  Beskid*  (or  Volocz),  Wyszkow,  Jablonitza  (or 
Delatyn) ;  into  the  Bukowina — Strol,  Kirlibaba,  Rodna;  into 
Rumania — ^Borgo.  In  parts  the  range  is  100  miles  in  width,  and 
from  under  2,000  to  8,000  feet  high.  The  western  and  central 
Carpathians  are  much  more  accessible  than  the  eastern,  and 
therefore  comprise  the  main  and  easiest  routes  across.  The 
Hun  and  Tartar  invasions  flooded  Europe  centuries  ago  by  this 
way,  and  the  Delatyn  is  still  called  the  "Magyar  route.''  The 
passes  vary  in  height  from  under  a  thousand  to  over  four  thou- 
sand feet.    The  Dukla  and  Uzsok  passes  were  to  be  the  main  ob- 

*  There  are  two  p&'^ses  named  Beskid. 
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JActive,  as  through  them  lay  the  straightest  roads  to  Lemberg 
and.  PrzemysL  The  former  is  crossed  by  railway  from.  TokiQr 
ta  Przemyfsd,  and  the  latter  by  rail  and  road  firom  Vng^mt  to 
Sambor.  A  railroad  also  runs  through  the  Verecake  from 
Munkacs  to  Lemberg,  and  another  through  Delatsm.  fnom  De- 
teeezen  to  Kolomea.  So  far  as  concerned  means  of  conmnmica- 
tiim,  matters  were  nearly  e(|ual,  but  geograpMcai  advantsge  lay 
with  the  Russians,  as  the  way  from.  Galiciat  ta  Hungaxy  is  by  far 
aa  easiesr  one  than  vioe  varsa. 


CHAPTEK    SXIV 


BAiTTLB     OF     THE     PA.SSHS 


BEFORE  proceeding  with  the  opening  of  the  second  winter 
campaign  in  the  Garpatinans,  tiie  reader  should'  remember 
that,  asatated  in  the  begimxing  of  this  narrative^  &  Rii8«an.anny 
imdAr  General  Radfao  Dmitrleff  (a  Bu^:arian) ,  hrid  an  advanced 
position:  on  &e  DunajeC'^BiAla  line,  extending  from  the  Vistula  to 
Zxugrod,  norliiwest  of  Dukla.  This  force  was  consequently  be- 
yond the  zone  of  the  Austro-German  offensive^  but,  as  events 
proved,  it  had  not  been  overlodced,  for  it  was  here  that  the 
heaviest  blow  was  finally  to  fall.  It  is  also  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Russian  aimies  occupying  Galicia  and  tiie  mnrthem 
dopes:  of  the  Carpathians  were  not  conducting  an  isolated  cam- 
paign, on  their  own  account;  they  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
far-ftung  battle  line  that  reached  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
down  to  the  Rumanian  frontier,  a  distance  of  nearly  800  miles. 
Dmitrieff's  force  represented  a  medial  link  of  the  chain — and  tiie 
weakest. 

Over  the  slushy  roads  of  the  valleys  and  into  the  snow-laden 
passes  the  Germanic  armies  advanced,  each  of  the  widely  de- 
ployed columns  with  a  definite  objective :  From  Dukla,  Lupkow, 
and  Rostoki  to  relieve  Przemsrsl ;  from  Uzsok  liirough  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  San  to  Sambor;  through  Beskid  and  Vereczke 
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northward  to  Stryj,  thence  westward  also  to  Sambor;  over 
Wyszkow  to  Dolina;  via  Jablonitza  to  Delatyn;  and  across 
Eirlibaba  and  Doma  Vatra  into  the  Bukowina.  Opposed  to  them 
were  the  Russian  Generals  Brussilov,  IvanofF,  and  Alexieff, 
respectively. 

Correspondents  with  the  Teutonic  troops  in  these  weeks  wrote 
in  wonderment  of  the  scenes  of  the  slowly  forward  toiling 
advance  into  the  mountains  which  they  had  seen.  On  every 
road  leading  into  Galicia  there  was  the  same  picture  of  a  flood 
rolling  steadily  on.  Everywhere  could  be  seen  the  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  troops  on  the  move,  men  going  into  the 
firing  line  to  fight  for  days,  day  after  day,  with  the  shed- 
ding of  much  blood,  among  the  peaks  and  valleys,  under  chang- 
ing skies. 

Here  is  a  word  picture  of  the  supply  columns  winding  upward 
into  the  Carpathians  to  the  support  of  the  Teutonic  troops 
furnished  by  a  German  correspondent : 

'Truly  fantastic  is  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  modem 
supply  caravans,  stretching  in  zigzag,  with  numerous  sharp 
comers  and  turns,  upward  to  the  heights  of  the  passes  and  down 
on  the  opposite  side.  Here  we  see  in  stages,  one  above  the  other 
and  moving  in  opposite  directions,  the  queerest  mixture  of  men, 
vehicles,  machines  and  animals,  all  subordinated  to  a  common 
military  purpose  and  organization  by  military  leadership,  mov- 
ing continually  and  regularly  along.  The  drivers  have  been 
drummed  up  from  all  parts  of  the  monarchy,  Serbs,  Ruthenians, 
Poles,  Croats,  Rumanians,  Hungarians,  Slovaks,  Austrians, 
and  turbaned  Mohammedans  from  Bosnia.  Everyone  is  shouting 
to  his  animals  and  cursing  in  his  own  language.  The  whole 
mix-up  is  a  traveling  exhibition  of  most  variegated  characteris- 
tic costumes,  for  the  most  part,  of  course,  extremely  the  worse 
for  wear.  Common  to  all  these  are  the  little  wagons  adapted  to 
mountain  travel,  elastic  and  tough,  which  carry  only  half  loads 
and  are  drawn  by  little  ponylike,  ambitious  horses.  In  between 
are  great  German  draft  horses,  stamping  along  with  their 
broad  high-wheeled  baggage  and  ammunition  wagons,  as 
though  they  belonged  to  a  nation  of  giants. 
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'^rsrelb^,  yrtOa  a  kind  of  soHen  d«Bitr«  nkom-etepping  steers 
drag  at  tiieir  yokes  liea^Iy  laden  abdges.  They  are  a  powerful 
wlri%e  breed,  with  faraad-spresdiBs  faonu  a  yard  long.  These 
are  followed  in  endless  rows  by  carefully  steppxng  paek  ^^^*^?i\ 
snudl  md  lai^  herses,  mules  aad  dcmlc^s.  On  the  wooden  {lack- 
saddles  en  ISieir  tracks  are  tibe  carafolly  weigfaed  bsles  <^  buy  or 
ammmiitioH  boxes  or  otiier  war  materials.  Widking  gingerly 
by  the  edges  of  the  mountain  ridges  tkef  avoid  pitfalls  and 
rocfts  and  walk  romd  Ike  stiff,  distended  bodies  of  their  oom- 
rades  that  have  tmhen  down  on  the  way.  At  times  there  ambles 
along  a  kmg  row  of  weridng  anunals  a  cott»  eaiious  and  rest- 
lessly sniffing.  In  the  midst  of  this  inmrement  of  the  iegM  of 
animals,  of  waving  arms,  of  creaking  and  swaying  loaded 
vehicles  of  manifold  origin,  there  climbs  upward  the  weighty 
iron  of  an  Austrian  mot(Hr  batt^y,  with  an  almost  incomprehen- 
sible inevitableness,  flattening  out  the  broken  roads  like  a  steam 
roller. 

''From  the  first  pass  the  baggage  train  sinks  down  into  the 
depths,  again  to  dimb  upward  on  liie  next  ridge^  to  ccmtinue 
striving  upward  ever  toward  higher  passages,  slowly  pushing 
forward  toward  its  objective  against  the  resistance  of  number- 
less obstacles* 

The  road  to  tbe  battle  fidd  of  to-day  crosses  the  battle  field  of 
recent  weeks  and  months.  Here  there  once  stood  a  village,  but 
only  Ihe  stone  foundatioDS  of  the  hearths  are  left  as  traces  of 
file  houses  tihat  have  been  fannied  down.  Sometimes  falling 
shots  or  the  terrors  of  a  brief  battle  in  the  streets  have  reduced 
to  ruins  only  a  part  of  m  village.  The  roc^  of  houses  have  been. 
I)atched  with  canvas  and  boards  to  some  extent,  and  now  serve 
as  quarters  for  troops  or  as  staUes.  In  the  narrow  valleys  the 
level  places  hy  the  sides  of  stresms  have  been  utilized  for  en- 
camimients.  Here  stand  in  order  wagons  of  a  resting  column 
and  the  gonial  cannons  shedding  their  fragrance  far  and  wide, 
or  the  tireless  ovens  of  a  fidd  bakery.  Frequently  barracks, 
hospital  buildings,  and  shelters  for  men  and  animals  have  been 
built  into  the  mountain  sides.  Here  and  there  simple  huts  have 
been  erected,  made  of  a  few  poles  and  fir  twigs.    Often  they 
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are  placed  in  long  rows,  which,  when  their  inmates  are  warming 
themselves  by  the  fire  at  night  turn  the  dark  mountain  road 
into  a  romantic  night  encampment,  and  everywhere  fresh  crosses, 
ornamented  at  times  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  the  work  of 
children,  remind  us  of  our  brothers  now  forever  silenced,  who, 
but  a  short  time  before  went  the  same  road,  withstood  just  such 
weather  and  such  hardships,  talked  perhaps  in  these  same  huts 
of  the  war,  and  dreamt  of  peace. 

''The  saddest  spectacle,  however,  were  the  lightly  wounded, 
poor  fellows,  who  might  under  ordinary  conditions  have  readily 
walked  the  distance  from  the  first  aid  station  to  the  central 
gathering  point,  but  who  here  on  account  of  the  ice  or  muddy 
roads  require  double  and  three  times  the  usual  time/' 


CHAPTER    XXV 


BATTLE     OF     KOZIOWA  —  OPERATIONS     IN 

THE     BUEOWINA 

OWING  to  the  topographical  conditions  under  which  fighting 
must  be  carried  on  in  the  central  Carpathians,  some  weeks 
might  be  expected  to  elapse  before  a  general  engagement  devel- 
oped along  the  entire  front.  Lateral  communication  or  coopera- 
tion between  the  advancing  columns  was  out  of  the  question ;  the 
passes  were  like  so  many  parallel  tunnels,  each  of  which  must 
first  be  negotiated  before  a  reunion  can  take  place  at  the  northern 
exits. 

We  will  follow  the  achievements  of  the  three  groups  in  separate 
order.  Army  A,  under  Boehm-Ermolli,  crossed  Uzsok  and 
Rostoki,  and  forced  part  of  the  Russian  line  back  upon  Baligrod, 
but  Brussilov  held  it  fast  on  Dukla  and  Lupkow,  strongly  sup- 
ported by  Dmitrieff  on  his  right.  Here  the  attack  failed  with 
severe  losses;  the  Germanic  forces  were  thrown  back  into  Hun- 
gary, and  the  Russians  commanded  the  southern  ends  of  the 
passes  around  Dukla.    The  Uzsok  Pass  was  of  small  strategical 
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<v«lae  to  the  Austrians  now  that  they  had  it.  It  is  extremelsr 
vuhierable  at  every  point;  steep,  narrow,  and  winding  ixmds 
traverse  ite  ooarse  aeaajy  SJMO  feet  high,  "wUh  thickly  wooded 
monatadns  up  to  4^0  ieet  o\«sto(ddng  the  :8eene  from  a  dose 
circle,  fiegarded  naopely  as  a  jhort  cat  to  Fnemysl  and  Lem- 
beiv,  tfie  UBBok  ww  ;a  vtef id  pofoesBiaa  provided  alwagrs  liiat 
the  northern  ^deberuchment  coald  be  cleared  asd  an  ecit  farced. 
But  the  BiMBJattfl  held  these  debeudunents  with  a  fiim  grip,  and 
the  iMfis  was  '00Bseq[iieBtly  lof  no  itse  to  the  Austriaais.  About 
Febntaqr  7, 1915,  ti»  Kasttiibs  atteaspfeed  to  outftank  the  Aus- 
trian pasitMs  in  the  Lh^dow  E^tas  from  flate  eastern  branch  of 
tiie  Diikla  bff  pushjnc  forward  in  the  direction  of  lleao-Lafeorc 
on  the  Hungarian  aUe.  SSiejuovemeirf;  partially  sucoeeded;  thegr 
took  over  16^000  prisoners,  bnt  failed  to  dislodge  iiie  Austrians 
from  the  heights  «aat  of  tin  pass.  Severe  iii^ing  raged  round 
this  district  far  over  a  mamih,  tiie  Rnssians  finally  capturixtg 
Lu|)kew,  as  weU  as  SoMrinak  at  the  southern  exit  of  RostoU^  Had 
tte  Ruasiatts  snoceeded  in  eattiac  between  Uasok  jokI  the  Aus- 
trian line  f)f  oanynuniGatio^  -as  was  imflbnibtetfy  their  sim,  the 
AttstrianB  vpould  iiave  been  eampellad  to  i^dinQiBA  tte  pass  wilii- 
out  emn  a  &s^  However,  ^GeneiBl  AoehaHEmioyi^s  jaisBian 
ppoved  a  failuM. 

Amy  B,  under  Y-en  lansisksea,  aucoeeded  in  tnwvenriac  all  the 
passes  in  its  appointed  aeotion.  Grossing  bgr  the  railwior  pass 
of  Beskkl  aiid  IdM  two  reeds  leading  through  Yereczke  and 
Wysskow,  th^  pmdied  forward  za  the  direction  of  Stryj  and 
Lendsec^,  but  never  reached  liidr  destination.  jBarely  tiiroagh 
the  passes,  tiste  <3ennans  titrack  upon  I^ysa  <vora,  over  S^O  feet 
high.  This  moraitasi  range  is  barren  of  all  vegetation — th>  sfad- 
tering  l3!*ees  ordirubs  adorn  itsslopes.  The  route  tif  tiie  Germans 
crossed  Lysa  KjiOcb,  south  and  in  front  of  tiie  ridge  of  Koziowa, 
where  the  Russian  lines,  under  General  Ivanc^  lay  in  waiting. 
Passing  down  the  bald  slopes  of  Larsa  Gora  toward  the  valley  of 
tiie  Orava  Saver,  ihe  advancing  German  cohimns  presented  a 
conspicuous  target  for  the  Russians  on  the  opposite  slopes  of 
Koziowa,  screened  by  thick  forests.  Here  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate battles  of  the  campaign  ensued  on  February  6,  1915,  be- 
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tween  Von  Linsingen^s  Austro-German  army  and  Brussilov's 
center. 

In  close  formation  and  with  well-drilled  precision  the  Germans 
attempted  to  storm  the  position  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Again  and  again  they  returned  to  the  charge,  only  to  be  repulsed 
with  severe  losses.  As  many  as  twenty-two  furious  bayonet 
charges  were  made  in  one  day,  February  7.  Wherever  a  footing 
was  gained  in  the  Russian  lines,  there  a  few  minutes  ferocious 
hand-to-hand  melie  developed — Saxon  and  Slav  at  death  grips — 
the  intruders  were  expelled  or  hacked  down.  Great  masses  of 
Austro-German  dead  and  wounded  were  strewn  over  the  lower 
slopes  of  Koziowa.  For  five  weeks  Von  Linsingen  hammered  at 
the  Russian  front  without  being  able  to  break  through.  So  long 
as  the  Russians  held  the  heights  it  was  impossible  for  their  enemy 
to  emerge  from  the  passes.  These  two,  Vereczke  and  Beskid,  so 
close  together,  may  literally  be  described  as  twin  tunnels.  Owing 
to  the  highland  between  them,  the  two  columns  moving  through 
could  not  cooperate ;  if  one  side  needed  reenf orcements  from  the 
other,  they  had  to  be  taken  back  over  the  range  into  Hungary  to 
the  junction  where  the  roads  diverged.  It  was  sound  strategy 
on  the  Russian  side  to  select  Koziowa  as  the  point  from  which  to 
check  the  Germanic  advance.  For  the  time  being,  with  Dukla 
and  Lupkow  in  their  hands  and  the  exits  of  Uzsok  and  Rostoki 
strongly  guarded,  the  defense  of  Koziowa  held  Galicia  safe  from 
reconquest.  The  attacks  against  Koziowa  continued  beyond  the 
middle  of  March,  1915.  On  the  16th  of  that  month  the  Russians 
captured  a  place  called  Oravcyk,  about  four  miles  westward, 
from  where  they  could  threaten  the  German  left,  which  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  Von  Linsingen  still  closer  to  his  mountain  pas- 
sages. The  fighting  in  this  region  represents  one  of  the  impor- 
tant phases  of  the  war,  for  it  prevented  the  relief  of  Przemysl ; 
temporarily  saved  Stryj  and  Lemberg  for  the  Russians;  en- 
abled them  to  send  reenforcements  into  the  Bukowina,  and, 
finally,  inspired  the  German  General  Staff  to  plan  the  great 
and  decisive  Galician  campaign,  which  was  to  achieve  the 
task  wherein  Boehm-Ermolli  and  Von  Linsingen  had  both 
failed. 
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Meanwhile,  what  had  Von  Pflanzer-Baltin  accomplished 
with  Army  C  —  the  third  column?  .His  path  lay  through 
Jablonitza,  Eirlibaba,  and  Doma  Vatra ;  his  task  was  to  clear  the 
Russians  out  of  the  Bukowina,  and  either  to  force  them  back 
across  their  own  frontiers,  or  to  turn  tiie  ertreme  end  of  their 
left  flank.  We  have  seen  that  the  Russian  occupation  of  the 
Bukowina  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  political  experiment  than 
a  serious  military  undertaking,  and  that  their  forces  in  the 
province  were  not  strong  enough  to  indulge  in  great  strategical 
operations.  Hence  we  may  expect  the  Austrian  general's  prog- 
ress to  be  less  difficult  than  that  of  his  colleagues  in  the  western 
and  central  Carpathians.  To  some  extent  this  presumption  is 
correct,  for  on  February  18,  1915,  after  launching  out  from  the 
southern  comer  of  the  Bukowina  at  Eimpolung  and  via  the  Ja- 
blonitza  Pass  down  the  Pruth  Valley,  they  captured  Czemowitz, 
and  after  that  Kolomea,  whence  the  railway  runs  to  Lemberg. 
Within  three  days  th^  reached  Stanislawow,  another  important 
railway  center,  defended  by  a  small  Russian  force,  and  a  big 
battle  ensued.  Altogether,  the  Germanic  troops  in  the  Bukowina 
were  reported  at  60,000  in  number,  though  these  were  split  up 
into  two  columns,  one  of  which  was  making  but  slow  progress 
farther  east. 

Russian  reenforcements  were  thrown  into  the  town,  and  the 
struggle  for  the  railway,  which  lasted  a  week,  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  seesaw  nature,  for  no  official  reports  of  the  fighting 
were  issued  by  either  side.  Still  the  Austrians  pushed  westward 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  railways  which  supplied  those  Rus- 
sian armies  which  were  barring  the  advance  through  the  central 
passes.  The  Russians  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  Stanis- 
lawow, and  their  opponents  now  held  possession  of  the  line  run- 
ning to  Stryj  and  Przemysl — a  serious  menace  to  the  Russian 
main  communications.  This  meant  that  Von  Pflanzer-Baltin  had 
succeeded  in  getting  to  the  rear  of  the  Russians.  But  assistance 
came  unexpectedly  from  the  center,  whence  Ivanoflf  was  able  to 
send  reenforcements  to  his  colleague,  General  AlexeiefF,  who  was 
continually  falling  back  before  the  Austrians.  Furious  counter- 
attacks were  delivered  by  the  Russians  at  Halicz  and  Jezupol,  the 
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bridgeheads  of  the  southern  bank  of  the  Dniester.  If  the  Aus« 
trians  could  not  force  a  victory  at  these  points,  their  position  in 
Stanislawow  would  be  untenable,  since  the  Russians  still  had  a 
clear  road  to  pour  reenf orcements  into  the  fighting  area  between 
the  Dniester  and  the  Carpathians.  On  March  1,  1915,  the  Aus- 
trians  were  defeated  at  Halicz  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  on  the 
4th  the  Russians  reentered  Stanislawow.  According  to  their 
official  conununiqu6  the  Russians  captured  nearly  19,000  pris- 
oners, 6  guns,  62  machine  guns,  and  a  quantity  of  stores  and 
munitions.  About  March  16  the  opposing  forces  came  again  into 
touch  southeast  of  Stanislawow  on  the  road  to  Ottynia,  but  noth- 
ing of  importance  appears  to  have  happened.  To  sum  up  the 
.  results  of  the  Germanic  offensive,  we  must  remember  what  the 
objectives  were.  Of  the  latter,  none  was  attained.  The  Russians 
had  not  been  expelled  from  Galicia ;  Przemysl  was  no  nearer  to 
relief  than  before,  and  Lemberg  had  not  been  retaken.  With  the 
exception  of  Dukla  and  Lupkow,  all  the  passes  were  in  Austrian 
hands ;  but  the  Russians  dominated  the  northern  debouchments  of 
all  of  them  excepting  Jablonitza. 
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THE  town  and  fortress  of  Przemysl  formally  surrendered  to 
the  Russian  General  Selivanoff  on  Monday,  March  22,  1915. 
The  first  investment  began  at  the  early  stages  of  tiie  war  in 
September,  1914.  On  the  27th  of  that  month  tiie  Russian  gen- 
eralissimo announced  that  all  communications  had  been  cut  off. 
By  October  15,  1914,  the  Russian  investment  had  been  broken 
again,  and  for  a  matter  of  three  weeks,  while  the  road  was  open, 
more  troops,  provisions,  arms,  and  munitions  were  rushed  to  the 
spot.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  the  Russians  recovered  their 
lost  advantage,  for,  after  the  fall  of  Jaroslav,  the  fortress  to  the 
north  of  Przemysl,  their  troops  were  hurried  up  from  east,  north, 
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and  west,  and  within  a  few  days  the  Anatrians  were  aeot  back 
Bikmg  the  whole  f  rani  Fren  the  resioii  of  Priemysl  three  railr 
roada  gtobs  the  Carpathiana  to  Badapeat,  abiig  aU  of  Yfhith  the 
Russians  had  pushed  visorously,  beaidea  advancing  on  the  weet 
As  regarded  raih'oad  eaxusannieatioDfl^  the  fate  of  Pnemyal  waa 
sealed  fay  the  capture  of  Ghyrow,  an  important  jnnetioii  abaisA 
tw^ity  mike  south  of  the  fortress.  Prsttnysl  itsdf  was  ]mpa> 
tant  as  a  road  junction  and  as  a  Gonnecting  hnk  with  the  Uaaek 
and  Lupkow  paooofl.  The  garrisMEi  pr^^ared  to  make  a  afeuhbom 
reststance  with  the  object  of  checking  the  Russian  puvaiDi.  A 
week  later  the  Rossiana  had  brokai  up  Hmr  heavy  arfciUery  and 
had  begun  a  steady  bMnbarduent  By  Novanbtt  12,  1914| 
Przemyd  was  once  more  eompkMy  besieged  lag  General  Sdi- 
vanoff  with  not  more  than  10(MM)0  troopa. 

Przemysl  is  one  of  the  oUest  towns  of  GaKcia,  said  toksvebe^i 
founded  in  the  eighth  century.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  a  krge 
independent  principality.  In  the  fourtecnti^  coitury  Casimir  the 
Great  and  other  Pohsh  prinoes  Widowed  it  wittk  qieeial  civic 
privileges,  and  the  town  attained  a  hlti^  degree  of  commercial 
prosperity.  In  the  seventeenth  century  its  importance  was  de- 
stroyed by  inroads  of  Tatars^  Cossacks,  and  Swedes.  Przemysl 
is  situated  on  the  River  San,  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  of  Europe. 

The  original  strategic  idea  embodied  in  the  purpose  of  the 
fortress  was  purely  defensive;  in  the  event  of  war  with  Russia 
only  the  line  of  the  San  and  Dniester  was  intended  to  be  held 
at  all  costs,  while  the  whole  northeastern  portion  of  Galicia  was 
to  be  abandoned.  With  the  fortress  of  Cracow  guoMag  the 
west,  Praemyal  was  meant  to  be  the  first  deCeose  between  the 
two  rivers  and  to  hold  the  easiest  roada  to  Hungary  throni^  the 
Dttkla,  Lupkow,  and  Uaaok  passes.  Within  the  laat  ten  years, 
however,  the  Austrian  War  Staff  altered  its  plans  and  decided 
upon  a  vigorous  offensive  against  Russia  should  occasion  aS.^^ 
and  that  Eastern  Gahcia  was  not  to  be  sacrificed.  Hau^  a  neir 
work  of  strategic  railways  was  constructed  with  a  view  to  at- 
tacking the  prospective  &aemy  on  a  wide  front  extending  from 
the  Vistula  near  Cracow  on  the  west  to  the  Bug  on  the  east. 
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where  the  latter  flows  into  Austrian  territory  and  cuts  off  a 
comer  of  eastern  Galicia.  The  plan  does  not  appear  to  have 
worked  successfully,  for,  before  the  war  was  many  days  old,  the 
Russians  had  taken  Lemberg,  swept  across  the  Dniester  at  Halicz, 
across  the  San  at  Jaroslav,  just  north  of  Przemysl,  and  had 
already  besieged  the  fortress,  which  at  no  time  imposed  any 
serious  obstacle  in  the  path  of  their  progress.  Perhaps  the  only 
useful  purpose  that  Przemysl  served  was  that  it  restrained  the 
Russians  from  attempting  an  invasion  of  Hungary  on  a  big  scale, 
by  holding  out  for  nearly  seven  months.  Not  having  sufficient 
siege  artillery  at  their  disposal,  the  Russians  made  no  attempt 
to  storm  the  place.  General  Selivanoff  surrounded  the  forts 
with  a  wide  circle  of  counterdef  enses,  which  were  so  strongly 
fortified  that  the  garrison  would  have  found  it  an  almost  hope- 
less task  to  attempt  a  rush  through  the  enemy's  lines.  The 
Austrian  artillery  was  naturally  well  acquainted  with  the  range 
of  every  point  and  position  that  lay  within  reach  of  their  guns ; 
and  Selivanoff  wisely  offered  them  little  opportunity  for  effective 
practice.  Considering  it  too  expensive  to  attack  by  the  overland 
route,  he  worked  his  way  gradually  toward  the  forts  by  means 
of  underground  operations.  To  sap  a  position  is  slow  work, 
but  much  more  economical  in  the  expenditure  of  lives  and 
munitions.  The  weakness  of  Przemysl  lay  in  the  fact  that  its 
garrison  was  far  too  large  for  its  needs,  and  that  provisions 
were  running  short.  In  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  the  Ger- 
manic armies  operating  in  the  San  region  had  drawn  freely  on 
Przemysl  for  supplies,  and  before  these  could  be  adequately  re- 
placed the  Russians  had  again  forged  an  iron  ring  around  the 
place.  The  Russian  commander,  moreover,  was  aware  that  -a 
coming  scarcity  threatened  the  town,  and  that  he  had  only  to 
bide  his  time  to  starve  it  into  submission.  Whilst  he  was  simply 
waiting  and  ever  strengthening  his  lines,  the  Austrians  found 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  assume  the  offensive.  Several  desperate 
sorties  were  made  by  the  garrison  to  break  through  the  wall, 
only  to  end  in  complete  disaSiter.  General  Herman  von  Kus- 
manek,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  fortress,  organized  a 
special  force,  composed  largely  of  Hungarians,  for  ''sortie  duty/' 
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under  the  commaxid  of  a  Hungarian,  General  von  Tamasu^. 
These  sorties  had  been  carried  out  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  espedally  during  the  latter  nnrnth,  when  the  Austro- 
German  armies  were  pouring  across  the  mountains.  So  critical 
was  the  Russian  position  at  the  time  that  the  relief  of  Przemysl 
was  hourly  expected.  According  to  an  officer  of  General  Seliva- 
noff's  staff,  The  Austrians  in  the  fortress  ware  already  con- 
versing with  the  Austrians  on  the  Carpathians  by  means  of  their 
searchlights.  The  guns  of  Prsemysl  could  be  heard  by  the 
Austrian  field  artillery.  The  situation  was  serious,  and  General 
Selivanoff  took  prompt  measures.  He  brought  up  fredi  troops 
to  the  point  of  danger  and  drove  the  sortie  detachments  back  to 
the  fortress."  It  is  stated  from  the  Austrian  side  that  one  of 
tilie  sortie  detachments  had  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the 
Russian  lines  and  marching  to  a  point  fifteen  miles  beyond  the 
outer  lines  of  the  forts.  A  Russian  official  announcement  states 
that  during  two  montibs  of  the  siege  the  Austrian  captures 
amounted  only  to  4  machine  guns  and  about  60  prisoners,  which 
occurred  in  an  engagement  where  two  Honved  regiments  fell  on 
a  Russian  company  which  had  advanced  too  far  to  be  reenf oroed 
in  time.  On  their  part  in  repulsing  sorties  by  the  garrison,  fre- 
quently made  by  considerable  forces,  the  Russians  made 
prisoners  27  officers  and  1,906  soldiers,  and  captured  7  ma- 
chine guns,  1,600,000  cartridges,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
arms.  In  two  sorties  the  garrison  in  the  region  of  Bircxa 
had  more  than  2,000  killed  and  wounded,  among  them  bdng 
many  officers.  No  further  sorties  were  undertaken  in  that 
particular  region.  During  January  and  February,  1915,  very 
httle  fighting  took  place  around  Przemysl ;  scHrties  were  useless 
as  there  was  no  Austro^German  force  anjrwhere  near  the  fortress, 
and  the  Russians  were  tightening  <he  pressure  around  it.  The 
only  means  of  communication  with  the  outer  world  was  by  aero- 
plane, so  that,  despite  the  rigid  investment,  the  Austro-German 
war  staff  were  kept  fully  informed  of  the  straits  in  which 
Przemsnsl  found  itself.  General  Boehm-ErmolH,  with  Army  A, 
was  making  desperate  efforts  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
Russian  grip  round  Uzsok,  Lupkow,  and  Dukla;  he  did  not 
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get  beyond  Baligrod,  as  the  crow  flies,  thirty  miles  south  of 
Przemysl. 

On  March  13, 1915,  the  Russians  stormed  and  captured  the  vil- 
lage of  Malkovise,  on  the  northeast,  breaking  through  the  outer 
line  of  the  defense.  From  this  position  they  began  to  bombard 
parts  of  the  inner  ring.  About  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  in 
March,  1915,  a  new  spirit  of  activity  appeared  to  seize  the 
beleaguered  garrison:  they  commenced  a  terrific  cannonade 
which,  however,  elicited  no  response.  It  was  but  the  energy  of 
despair :  they  were  firing  to  get  rid  of  their  ammunition,  hoping 
at  the  same  time  to  hit  something  or  somebody.  The  end  was 
at  hand. 

On  March  18,  1915,  a  Petrograd  "ofliciar'  laconically  reports 
that :  ''In  the  Przemysl  sector  the  fortress  guns  continue  to  fire 
more  than  a  thousand  heavy  projectiles  daily,  but  our  troops 
besieging  the  fortress  lose  only  about  ten  men  every  day.''  It 
is  also  on  March  18  that  General  von  Kusmanek  issued  the  fol- 
lowing manifesto  to  the  defenders  of  Przemysl: — "Heroes,  I 
announce  to  you  my  last  summons.  The  honor  of  our  country 
and  our  army  demands  it.  I  shall  lead  you  to  pierce  with  your 
points  of  steel  the  iron  circles  of  the  enemy,  and  then  march 
ever  farther  onward,  sparing  no  efforts,  until  we  rejoin  our 
army,  which,  after  heavy  fighting,  is  now  near  us." 

Just  before  the  surrender  two  Austrian  officers  escaped  from 
the  fortress  in  an  aeroplane.  These  reported  concerning  the 
last  days  of  the  siege : 

''On  the  18th  of  March  the  last  provisions  had  been  dealt  out 
and  at  the  same  time  the  last  attempt  at  breaking  through  the 
line  of  the  besiegers  had  been  ordered.  This  was  carried  out 
on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  March.  It  was  shattered,  however, 
against  the  unbreakable  manifold  ring  of  the  Russian  inclosing 
lines  and  against  the  superior  forces  which  were  brought  in 
time  to  the  threatened  points.  Our  men  were  so  weakened  by 
their  long  fasting  that  it  took  them  fully  seven  hours  to  make 
the  march  of  seven  kilometers,  and  even  in  this  short  stretch 
many  of  them  had  to  lie  down  from  exhaustion,  yet  they  fought 
well  and  were  bravely  led  by  their  officers. 
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''In  spite  of  all  this/'  Captain  Lehmann,  one  of  the  escaped 
officers,  reported,  ''the  heroic  garrison  fought  on,  after  their  last 
sortie,  for  fully  forty-eig^t  hours,  against  assaults  of  the  Rus- 
sians which  now  set  in  with  tariilc  violence.  The  men  of  the 
fortress  were  fully  informed  of  the  situation  hy  an  announce- 
ment of  the  commander.  They  knew  that  the  provisions  were 
at  an  end  and  this  very  knowledge  spurred  them  on  to  make 
their  last  sacrifice.  Practically  all  the  nati^ms  of  the  monardiy 
were  represented  in  the  fortress.  Tyrolese  Landsturm  held  Uie 
soutii,  Hungarians  the  west,  Ruthenians  and  Poles  the  norths  and 
lower  Austrians  the  east.  To  this  last  battle  the  troops  marched 
out  singing,  striving  thus  to  master  their  weakness.  On  this, 
occasion  the  above  mentioned  notice  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Russians  and  the  prospect  had  thus  been  opened  to  them 
to  seize  the  fortress  with  little  effort.  For  two  days  and  nights 
all  the  works  of  Przemysl  were  taken  under  an  uninterrupted 
terrible  artillery  fire,  including  that  of  modem  howitzers  of  all 
calibers,  up  to  eighteen  centimeters.  Then  followed  an  assault 
at  night  on  the  east  front,  which,  however,  was  again  bloodily 
repelled." 

Starvation  is  conducive  neither  to  good  feeling  nor  heroism, 
especially  when  it  is  superimposed  upon  an  unbroken  series  of 
more  or  less  disastrous  experiences.  Misfortune  and  the  so- 
called  'tradition  of  defeat*'  had  dogged  the  steps  of  Austria's 
troops  from  the  beginning  of  the  war;  unlucky  generals — 
Dankl,  Auff enberg,  and  others — ^had  been  rdieved  of  their  com- 
mands and  replaced  by  '^w  blood'' — ^Boehm-ErmoUi,  Boro- 
yevitch  von  Bojna,  and  Von  Pflanzer-BaltuL  Of  these  threes 
two  had  as  yet  failed  in  carrying  to  success  the  German  plans 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  those  of  their  own  strategists. 
Hence  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  reports  of  dissensions 
among  the  garrison,  which  leaked  out  at  the  time,  were  sub- 
stantially accurate.  That  jealousies  broke  out  among  tiie  numer- 
ous races  forming  the  Austrian  Army— especially  between  the 
Slavonic  and  Germanic  elements — ^is  supported  by  strong 
evidence.  The  sentiments  of  the  Slav  subjects  of  Austria  leaned 
more  toward  Russia  than  the  empire  of  which  they  formed 
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a  consideraUe  portkm,  Mribile  there  was  never  any  love  lost 
between  them  and  the  Magyars*  However  that  may  be,  the 
Slav  regiments  were  reported  to  have  refused  obedience  to  the 
generaFs  order  for  the  last  sortie,  whidi  was  eventually  under- 
taken by  a  forcecomposed  of  the  Tw^ity-^iird  Hungarian  Honved 
I>ivi8icm,  a  regiment  of  Hussars,  and  a  Landwdur  brigade,  alto- 
gether about  30,000  men.  Bverytiiing  depended  upon  the 
yentnre^  for  not  only  were  all  their  food  supplies  used  up,  but 
they  had  already  eaten  most  of  their  horses.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  making  southward  to  where  tiieir  comrades  were  fis^ting 
hard  to  tear  themselves  away  from  the  Carpathian  passes,  the 
sortie  turned  toward  the  east,  in  the  direction  of  Moadska, 
twenty  miles  oS,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  Russian  supply 
base.  This  attempted  foraging  expedition — for  it  was  nothing 
else  can  on^  be  defended  on  tiie  broad  general  principle  that 
it  is  better  to  do  something  than  nothing  as  a  last  resort  Sup- 
pKes  were  essential  before  any  more  could  be  undertakoi  to  cut 
a  pasBi^^  ttirough  the  strimg  double  set  of  Russian  lines  that 
lay  between  the  Carpathians  and  Przcmysl;  but  that  these  sup- 
plies were  stored  at  Mosciska  was  a  pure  speculation.  Further, 
considering  that  the  whole  country  was  in  their  opponents'  hands, 
a  strength  of  80,000  men  was  insufficient  to  attempt  so  hazard- 
ous an  adventure.  Even  if  th^  succeeded  in  breaking  through, 
their  return  to  the  fortress  was  not  assured.  In  that  case,  if 
lliey  could  not  get  back,  they  would  have  to  go  forward:  east- 
ward lay  Lemberg,  hdd  by  the  Russians;  northward  was  the 
Russian  frontier,  and  southward  stood  ttie  Russian  forces  hold- 
ing the  passes.  Thus,  in  any  case,  however  successful  the 
expedition  might  prove,  it  meant  breaking  at  least  twice  through 
lines  whidi  the  enemy  had  spent  months  in  strengthening  or 
forti:fying.  Undeterred  by  the  almost  certain  possibility  of 
failure,  the  expedition  of  tiie  'forlorn  hope'V  set  out  across  the 
plain  of  the  San— ^and  speedii^r  came  to  griel  13i^  had  to  pass 
by  the  strongest  Russian  artillery  position,  which  was  stationed 
in  the  low  hoUow  tdbroug^  which  the  railway  runs  to  Lemberg. 
Here  a  terrific  hail  of  shells  burst  over  their  heads;  rattle  of  ma- 
chine guns  and  rifle  fire  tore  great  holes  in  flieir  ranks;  the 
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stoutest  courage  and  bravest  hearts  were  unavailing  against 
an  enemy  who  could  not  be  reached  nor  even  seen.  The  number 
of  killed  and  wounded  in  that  fatal  sortie  has  not  been  made 
public ;  that  it  was  an  enormous  figure  is  certain.  The  Russians 
took  4,000  prisoners  of  those  who  survived  the  ordeal,  and  cap- 
tured the  forts  on  the  western  side  directly  after  the  struggling 
remnants  had  regained  their  starting  place.  Greneral  von  Kus- 
manek  issued  his  manifesto  in  the  morning,  and  by  the  same 
night  the  sortie  ended  in  disaster.  Like  the  misdirected  charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava  in  1854,  it  was  '"brilliant,  but 
it  wasn't  war." 

One  more  attempt  was  made  on  Saturday,  March  20,  1915, 
toward  Oikovice,  but  it  was  easily  frustrated  by  the  vigilant 
Russians.  On  Sunday  and  Monday,  the  21st  and  22d  of  March, 
a  number  of  explosions  were  heard  in  and  around  PrzemysL 
The  Austrians  were  destroying  everjrthing  possible  previous  to 
surrendering.  Large  quantities  of  explosives  were  thrown  in 
the  river ;  all  kinds  of  arms  were  destroyed  or  rendered  useless ; 
three  bridges  were  crippled;  the  few  remaining  horses  were 
shot,  and  a  railway  bridge  over  the  Wiar,  which  possessed  no 
strategic  value,  was  also  destroyed.  These  tactics  of  destrojring 
approaches  naturally  isolated  the  town  more  than  ever,  and 
made  it  exceedingly  difficult  afterward  to  convey  food  supplies 
to  the  starving  population. 

On  Monday  morning,  March  22,  1915,  the  Austrian  chief  of 
staff  appeared  outside  the  lines  of  Przemysl  under  a  flag  of 
truce.  He  was  blindfolded,  driven  by  automobile  to  Russian 
headquarters,  and  ushered  into  the  presence  of  General  Seliva- 
noff.  When  the  bandage  had  been  removed  from  his  eyes,  the 
Austrian  officer  handed  over  a  letter  of  capitulation  from 
General  von  Kusmanek,  which  ran  as  follows : 

''In  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of  provisions  and  stores, 
and  in  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  my  supreme 
chief,  I  am  compelled  to  surrender  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Fortress  of  Przemysl  to  the  Imperial  Russian  Army." 

The  Russians  took  charge  without  any  triumphal  display. 
Some  officers  were  sent  to  receive  the  surrender  and  take  stock 
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of  the  spoils.  General  von  Kusmanek  himself  supplied  the  in- 
ventory, in  which  were  listed.  9  genearals,  93  superior  officers, 
2,500  "Unteroffiziere  und  Beamten"  (subalterns  and  officials), 
and  117,000  rank  and  file,  besides  1,000  pieees  of  ordnance, 
mostly  useless,  and  a  large  quantity  of  shells  and  rifle  cart- 
ridges. 

Gaimati  ▲rtamore  was  appakiled  MSlitaiy  Gownor  and  to 
8apesjatei(fe  the  procftss^  of  ilimwilrfaing  the  pnaoners  into  Rus- 
mm  tiBittiiy^.  whidi  waff  carafaBdi  ouii  ab  the  xadte  of  10^000  a  day. 
E^taiflBwe  flBsmgeiBfiiits  weve-  aek  en.  jfooi  tD<  snipidy  tib^  in]itsJ> 
Hants  witk  fioedi  ikrxnfc  and.  other  aaMEBarias-  of  life.  A&  tite 
Bnmnm  had:  not  banhaBdad  tht  ivwit,  Ms  nofairal.  and  antafieial 
bffKMfciPS  hadi  aaffevuk  bo^  chnnagie  tai^nBii  ttiati  wiiidi  tfaa:  AMSh 
teiaos  had!  thansderes  mfltefeedp  only  tha^  ontdBrts?  and  the  fiocti- 
^ftfifenMMi  iioi^  bean,  isnaredi  tar  fire  and  esDlasiaii; 

ThoB  fielM-  Qfit  Maach  22,  1915,.  Pnamyt^  '%gr  ite^  owir:  momfin- 
tttm  hke  ait  awwiipa  f xoitv''  aad  with,  a  garriaoa  twii»  aa  brge 
aawoiddilwit  bt6Da.aie9uuUzrtadfifefid  Tb  iluafada  the  blow 
was  aseveveona,  firarit  east  kn  abovb fimr asgoor  «fflrpa;  thaim^ 
aMiiahB  adaaatage  iti  faBoo^t  to  tha  RaKJaxts  wai^  the  leteaaB 
of  Sdivanoff^ff  anagr  91  IMl^M'  mm^  urtm  were-  arssally  xe- 
qpnaed  eJaswhesBe.  it  waa  oaly^  a  week  earlier  tiiat  the  eam- 
naMder  m  dUsf  of  aft  tiia  AnatsiaJbingaisaB  armkBs,.  the 
Aidfedtte  Fredwgirl^  had  graatedi  ani  iatec^ew  ta  an:  AsMeriean 
jaoEmlisfc  (Dr.  Jv  T.  Bodtar>,  im  ttecoazaa  ef  which  ha  stated: 
^Ife  haaa  an^  raomUBr  leacfaad.  the  pailifa  whora  we  ana  seally 
pMpaaed.  ha  cajBxjr  enu  a  campaiga  as  it  afaankb  ha  earriads  under 
madnoa  cndttioBS  af  warJEasa.  Mow  thah  ear  eKgamaatkia  has 
hatn  comiileted'  aad:  aB  faraBches  ef  Oa^  serviee  are  working 
harmoniously,  we  entertain  na  danhts^  aa  to  aur  aMi^  to  hold 
tiie  enaoajr  at)  aH  poiate  aafttff  drive  him  badi  firant  that  aeetion 
of  Galie»  whick  is  stift  in  lis  posaeanoit.^ 
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CHAPTER    XXYII 

NEW  RUSSIAN  OFFENSIVE  —  AUSTRO- 
GERMAN  COUNTEROFFENSIVE 

THREE  days  before  the  fall  of  Przemysl  the  Russians  aban* 
doned  the  defensive  and  commenced  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  Carpathian  front.  Active  preparations  for  the  advance  had 
been  completed  when  the  capitulation  of  the  fortress  was  to  be 
expected  any  hour.  Having  so  far  held  the  Germanic  armies 
in  check,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Russians  to  regain  complete 
control  of  the  Carpathians  and  the  passes  before  the  snow  should 
begin  to  melt,  especially  if  they  decided  on  an  invasion  of 
Hungary.  On  the  other  hand,  before  any  offensive  could  be 
undertaken  against  the  Germans  in  Poland,  or  the  Austrians 
at  Cracow,  it  was  imperative  to  secure  the  southern  flank  in 
Galicia.  They  had  by  this  time  partially  grasped  one  particular 
feature  of  German  strategy,  namely,  to  parry  a  blow  from  one 
direction  by  striking  in  another.  A  further  consideration  may 
have  been  the  absolute  certainty  that  Germany  would  dispatch 
more  reenforcements  to  the  aid  of  her  ally.  Selivanoff' s  siege 
army  was  distributed  between  Dmitrieff,  Brussilov,  and  Ivanoff, 
but  they  could  not  be  employed  to  full  advantage  owing  to  tht^ 
restricted  area  presented  by  the  Germanic  front.  Being  largely 
composed  of  siege  artillery  as  well  as  cavalry,  a  considerable 
portion  of  Selivanoflf's  army  was  unsuited  for  mountain  warfare. 
Cavalry  were  converted  into  infantry,  but  could  not  be  supplied 
with  the  necessary  equipment;  they  had  no  bayonets,  and  most 
of  the  fighting  was  hand-to-hand. 

Great  masses  of  Germanic  reserves  were  concentrating  in 
northern  Hungary,  into  which  the  Russians  had  driven  a  thin 
wedge  south  of  Dukla,  where  they  held  an  isolated  outpost 
near  Bartfeld.  To  leave  this  position  undeveloped  meant  com- 
pulsory withdrawal  or  disaster.  With  the  continual  influx  of 
reenforcements  on  both  sides,  the  struggle  for  the  main  passes 
gradually  develops  into  an  ever-expanding  and  unbroken  battle 
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front:  all  fhe  sraps  are  hemg  filled  up.  From  Dakla  westward 
to  the  DunajeoBiala  line  and  the  Carpathian  footiulls  a  new 
link  is  fanned  l^  the  Fourth  Austrian  Army,  eonunanded  l^^ 
Uie  Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand,  wilii  two  and  a  half  army 
corps  and  one  German  division.  In  the  Central  Carpatiitans 
a  fifHi  army,  under  the  command  of  tiie  Austrian  General  von 
Bojna,  appears  between  tibe  forces  of  Boehmf-Erm<^  and  ^ose 
of  Von  Linraigen.  Right  awsy  eastward  Hie  purdy  Aus- 
trian army  of  Von  Pflanaw-Baltin  was  holding  the  Prutii  Val- 
ley. The  Gennanic  chain  was  comidete,  with  every  link  welded 
together. 

When  the  Russian  offensive  opened  (m  March  19,  1915,  the 
mtire  battle  fine  still  rested  on  the  norttiem  side  of  the  Car- 
patiiians,  and  here  the  struggle  was  resumed.  The  Russian 
grand  attack  was  directed  between  the  Lupkow  and  UasidE  passes, 
where  great  forces  of  tiie  euCTiy,  concentrated  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  Przemysl,  were  stationed.  In  the  western  sector,  fac^ 
ing  Dmitrieff,  the  Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand  held  llie  roads 
leadintr  tnm  Novy-Sacs  and  Gryfoow  to  Tamow,  covering  Cra- 
cow; and  fnnn  soutii  of  the  range  the  two  roads  diverging  from 
Zboro  to  GorHce  and  Jaslo  wore  in  Rnsrian  possession,  though  the 
Austrians  hdd  their  junction  at  Zboro,  eig^t  miles  north  of 
Bartfdd.  Of  the  actual  fighting  that  took  place  in  Uiis  region 
very  few  details  were  published  by  ^e  Russian  official  com- 
munique. One  of  these  documents,  dated  April  18,  1915,  an- 
nounced tiiat  on  March  23,  ''our  troops  had  already  begun  their 
principal  attack  in  the  direction  of  Baligrod,  enveloping  the 
enemy  positions  frcmi  the  west  of  tiie  Lupkow  Pass  and  on  the 
east  near  the  sources  of  the  San.  The  enemy  opposed  the  most 
desperate  resistance  to  the  offmsive  of  our  troops.  They  had 
brought  up  every  available  man  on  the  front  from  the  direction 
of  Bartfdd  as  far  as  the  Uzsok  Pass,  including  even  German 
troops  and  numerous  cavalrymen  fighting  on  foot  The  effectives 
on  this  front  exceeded  300  battalions.  Moreover,  our  troops  had 
to  overcome  great  natural  difficulties  at  every  step.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  March  23,  1916,  we  captured  more  than  4,000  pris- 
oners, a  gun,  and  several  dozen  machine  guns.'' 
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On  March  24, 1915,  the  battle  was  in  full  progress :  ''Especially 
severe  is  the  fighting  for  the  crest  of  the  mountain  south  of 
Jasliska  and  to  the  west  of  the  Lupkow  Pass.  The  forests  which 
cover  these  mountains  offer  special  facilities  for  the  construction 
of  strong  fortifications."  March  25 :  "The  woods  in  the  Lupkow 
region  are  a  perfect  entanglement  of  barbed  wire  . . .  surrounded 
by  several  layers  of  trenches,  strengthened  by  deep  ditches  and 
palisades.  On  this  day  our  troops  carried  by  assault  a  very  im- 
portant Austrian  position  on  the  great  crest  of  the  Beskid 
Mountains."  The  Russian  captures  for  the  day  amounted  to  100 
officers,  5,600  men,  and  a  number  of  machine  guns.  Advancing 
from  Jasliska  the  Russians  seriously  threatened  the  Austro^ 
Grerman  position  in  the  Laborcza  Valley,  to  which  strong  reen- 
forcements  were  sent  on  March  25.  With  terrific  violence 
the  battle  raged  till  far  into  the  night  6f  the  27th,  the  Russians 
forcing  their  way  to  within  seven  miles  of  the  Hungarian 
frontier. 

In  eight  days  they  had  taken  nearly  10,000  prisoners.  By  the 
night  of  March  28,  1915,  the  entire  line  of  sixty  miles  from 
Dukla  to  Uzsok  was  ablaze — ^the  storm  was  spreading  eastward. 
Like  huge  ant  hills  the  mountains  swarmed  with  gray  and  bluish 
specks— each  a  human  being — some  to  the  waist  in  snow,  stab- 
bing and  hacking  at  each  other  ferociously  with  bayonet,  sword, 
or  lance,  others  pouring  deadly  fire  from  rifle,  revolver,  machine 
gun,  and  heavy  artillery.  Over  rocks  slippery  with  blood,  through 
cruel  barbed-wire  entanglements  and  into  crowded  trenches  the 
human  masses  dash  and  scramble.  Here,  with  heavy  toll,  they 
advanced;  there,  and  with  costlier  sacrifice,  they  were  driven 
back.  Fiery  Magyars,  mechanical  Teutons  and  stolid  muzhiks 
mixed  together  in  an  indescribable  hellbroth  of  combative  fury 
and  destructive  passion.  Screaming  shells  and  spattered  shrap- 
nel rent  the  rocks  and  tore  men  in  pieces  by  the  thousand.  Round 
the  Lupkow  Pass  the  Russians  steadily  carved  their  way  for- 
ward, and  at  the  close  of  the  day,  March  29,  1915,  they  had 
taken  76  officers,  5,384  men,  1  trench  mortar,  and  21  machine 
guns.  Along  the  Baligrod-Cisna  road  the  fighting  proceeded,  up 
to  March  30,  by  day  and  night. 
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Gradually  tli€  RaiMgans  pushed  taward  Dvemik  and  Ustrxyki 
south  of  Lutoviska,  threatoiiiiir  ^le  Austrian  position  in  tiie 
Uzsok  and  lines  of  communications  to  tiie  south.  German  re- 
serves were  hurried  up  from  Hie  base  at  Ungvar,  but  eouU  Dot 
prevent  the  capture  of  80  Austrian  officers,  over  6,000  men,  14 
machine  funs^  and  4  pieces  of  cannon.  Ivanoff  had  been  careful 
to  hold  his  portion  of  Selivanoff's  army  in  res«ve;  tfaeir  presence 
turned  the  scale. 

On  tiie  day  and  nigbt  of  Mardi  81, 1915>  tiie  Rusaiaai  stoonned 
and  carried  the  Austrian  positions  4^000  feet  high  up  on  tine 
Polsniny  range  dnring  a  heavy  snowstemu  So  dap  was  tiie 
anenf  in  nlaees  that  movement  was  immssible  r  tine  tramDlinir  of 
the  diarging  battalnns  rushing  cbwn  over  tiie  slojies  dislodged 
avalanches  of  snow,  overwhehuing  botii  attackns  and  defenders. 
By  April  1, 191E^  tile  Bxissiaas  approached  Volosate,  only  twelve 
saks  frcmi  tiie  rear  of  the  Uzsok  Pass,  from  which  they  were  now 
separsted  fay  a  lo w  ridge.  Holding  fuU  possession  dE  the  Poloniny 
range  farti^r  west,  tiiey  commanded  the  road  from  Dvemik  to 
Vetlnia^  From  tiie  north  other  Russian  columns  captured 
Mtebo^i  on  the  Smolnik-Ckiia  raikoad,  crossed  the  Carpatidans, 
and  penetrated  into  tiie  Virava  Valley.  Occupying  tiie  entire  loop 
of  the  Sanok-Homona  railway  north  and  soutii  of  Luidcow,  and 
Me9u>4jaborcz  toward  Dukla,  the  Russians  now  threatened  the 
Austrian  mountain  positions  between  Lapkow  and  the  Vetlina- 
Zboj  road  from  tfae  westnm  ffiink  as  welL  Violent  winter  storms 
raged  across  tiie  Carpathians  on  April  2  and  3,  1915^  nature 
spread  a  great  vriiite  paU  ov^  the  scenes  of  carnage.  While  the 
etewiwits  wwe  battling,  the  weary  human  lighting  machine  rested 
and  bound  its  wounds.  But  not  for  long*  Scarcely  had  the  last 
howb  of  the  blizzard  faded  away  when  the  machine  was  again 
set  in  motiim. 

Sooth  of  DuUa  and  Lupkow  and  nortti  of  Uzsok  fi^^ting  was 
resumed  with  intense  vigor.  Painfully  digging  through  the 
snowdrifts  the  Austrians  retired  from  the  Sm^dnik-Kalnica  line, 
now  no  longer  tenable.  Storm  hampered  the  pursuing  enemy, 
who  captured  tiie  CSsna  railway  station  on  April  4, 1916,  with  all 
its  rolling  stock  and  large  stores  of  munitions. 
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On  April  6,  1915,  a  Russian  communique  announced  that 
''during  the  period  from  March  20  to  April  3,  1915,  we  took 
prisoners  in  the  Carpathians,  on  the  front  from  Baligrod  to 
Uzsok,  378  officers,  11  doctors,  and  33,155  men.  We  captured 
17  guns  and  101  machine  guns.  Of  these  captives  117  officers, 
16,928  men,  8  guns,  and  59  machine  guns  were  taken  on  a  front 
of  fifteen  versts  (10  miles)." 

The  Russians  again  advanced  along  their  whole  front  on  April 
4, 1915 ;  forcing  their  way  along  the  RostoM  stream,  they  carried 
the  village  of  Rostoki  Gome  with  the  bayonet  and  penetrated  the 
snow-bound  Rostoki  Pass.  Their  first  line  arrived  at  a  Hun- 
garian village  called  Orosz-Russka,  five  miles  from  Nagy  Polena, 
at  the  foot  of  the  pass.  The  Austrians  attempted  to  drive  them 
back,  but  they  held  their  ground. 

While  fortune  was  steadily  following  the  efforts  of  the  czar's 
troops  in  the  Lupkow-Uzsok  sector,  the  Grerman  War  Staff  were 
preparing  their  plans  for  the  great  decisive  blow  that  was  soon  to 
be  struck.  South  of  the  Carpathians,  barely  thirty  miles  away, 
formidable  reenforcements  were  collecting;  they  arrived  from 
the  East  Prussian  front,  from  Poland,  and  even  from  the  west, 
where  they  had  faced  the  French  and  Britii^.  There  were  also 
new  formations  fresh  from  Germany.  General  von  der  Marwitz 
arrived  in  the  Laborcza  Valley  with  a  whole  Grerman  army  corps. 
These  gigantic  preparations  were  not  unknown  to  the  Russians ; 
they,  also,  strained  every  nerve  to  throw  all  available  reenforce- 
ments behind  and  into  the  battle  line,  strengthening  every  posi- 
tion except  one.  South  of  the  Lupkow  the  Germanic  forces 
opened  their  counteroffensive  on  April  6,  1915.  Official  reports 
on  the  first  day's  fighting  differ  somewhat.  The  Russians  admit 
a  slight  German  advance,  but  assert  that  they  were  able  to  with- 
stand all  further  attacks.  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand, 
claim  great  successes  and  the  capture  of  6,000  Russian  prisoners. 

The  Germanic  armies  in  this  case,  however,  certainly  did  ad- 
vance, for  the  Russians  withdrew  from  the  Virava  Valley,  which 
they  had  entered  four  days  earlier.  The  first  object  of  the 
counteroffensive  was  to  save  the  Austrians  who  were  holding  the 
frontier  south  of  Lupkow  from  being  enveloped  and  cut  off.    But 
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(m  April  9, 1915,  the  Russians  again  moved  forward,  and  recov- 
ered part  of  the  Virava  Valley.  By  this  day  the  whole  mountain 
crest  from  Dukla  to  Uzsok,  a  distance  of  over  seventy  miles,  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Russians.  By  the  same  night  they  had  re- 
pulsed a  counterattack  near  the  Rostoki  and  captured  a  battalion 
of  Austrian  infantry.  The  Russian  report  sums  up  thus :  '^We 
seized  Height  909  (909  meters=8,080  feet)  with  the  result  that 
the  enemy  was  repulsed  along  the  entire  length  of  the  principal 
chain  of  the  Carpathians  in  the  region  of  our  offensive.'' 

For  the  next  three  days  Brussilov  attempted  to  work  his  way 
to  the  rear  of  the  Uzsok  position  with  his  right  wing  from  the 
Laborcz  and  Ung  valleys,  while  simultaneously  continuing  his 
frontal  attacks  against  Boehm-ErmoUi  and  Von  Bojna.  Cutting 
through  snow  sometimes  more  than  six  feet  deep,  the  Russians 
approached  at  several  points  within  a  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  Uzsok  Valley.  But  the  Austrians  still  held  the  Opolonek 
mountain  group  in  force.  Severe  fighting  then  develoi)ed  north- 
west of  the  Uzsok  oh  the  sloi)es  between  Bukoviec  and  Beniova ; 
the  Russians  captured  the  village  of  Wysocko  Nizne  to  the  north- 
east, which  commands  the  only  roads  connecting  the  Munkacz- 
Stryj  and  the  Uzsok-Turka  lines.  Though  both  sides  claimed  local 
successes,  they  appear  to  have  fought  each  other  to  a  deadlock, 
for  very  little  fighting  occurred  in  this  zone  after  April  14,  1915. 
Henceforth  Brussilov  direicted  his  main  efforts  to  the  Virava  and 
Cisna-Rostoki  sector.  From  here  and  Volosate,  where  there  had 
been  continuous  fighting  since  the  early  days  of  April,  the  Rus- 
sians strove  desperately  for  possession  of  the  Uzsok.  They  were 
now  only  two  or  three  days'  march  from  the  Hungarian  plains. 

Between  April  17  and  20,  1915,  a  vigorous  Austrian  counter- 
attack failed  to  check  the  Russian  advance.  Between  Telepovce 
and  Zuella,  two  villages  south  of  the  Lupkow,  the  Russians  noise- 
lessly approached  the  Austrian  barbed-wire  entanglements, 
broke  through,  and  after  a  brief  bayonet  encounter  gained  pos- 
session of  two  heights  and  captured  the  village  of  Nagy  Polena, 
a  little  farther  to  the  east.  During  the  night  of  April  16-17, 
1916,  the  Russians  took  prisoners  24  officers,  1,116  men,  and  3 
machine  guns. 

M— <jt.  War  8 
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On  April  18, 1915,  the  Austrians  directed  several  fierce  attacks 
asrainst  the  heists  south  of  Telepovce,  but  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  approaches  to  their  positions.  Here,  also,  an  Aus- 
trian battalion  was  cut  off  and  forced  to  surrender.  Meanwhile 
the  fighting  was  gradually  decreasing  in  intensity ;  the  great  Car- 
pathian campaign  had  reached  the  end  of  another  chapter.  The 
Austro-German  offensive  had  failed  in  its  purpose.  From 
Uzsok  eastward  there  had  been  but  little  fighting  after  the  Rus- 
sian recapture  of  Stanislawow. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII 

CAMPAIGN     IN     GALICIA     AND     BUKOWINA  — 

BATTLE     OF     THE     DUNAJEC 

WHILE  the  struggle  for  the  passes  was  raging  in  the  central 
Carpathians  an  interesting  campaign  was  being  conducted 
in  Eastern  Galicia  and  the  Bukowina  between  Von  Pflanzer- 
Baltin  and  Lechitsky.  There  we  left  the  Russians  in  possession 
of  Stanislawow,  which  they  had  reoccupied  on  March  4,  1915. 
Two  days  before,  an  Austrian  detachm^it  of  infantry  and  two 
divisions  of  cavalry  attempted  a  raid  into  Russian  territory  near 
the  Bessarabian  frontier.  Within  forty-eight  hours  they  were 
hurled  back.  Beyond  local  skirmishes  and  maneuvering  for 
positions,  nothing  of  importance  happened  from  March  4  till  the 
15th,  when  the  Russians  attacked  the  main  Austrian  forces  south- 
east of  Czemowitz.  Crossing  the  River  Pruth  opposite  Ludi- 
horecza,  which  lies  about  600  feet  high,  and  where  the  Czemo- 
witz waterworks  are  situated,  the  Russians  occupied  the  place 
and  threatened  the  Austrian  position  in  the  town,  around  which 
pressed  laborers  were  digging  trenches  night  and  day  for  the 
defenders.  Along  the  line  between  Sadagora  and  Old  Zuczka  the 
Russians  had  been  settled  for  over  six  months.  The  Austrians 
attacked  this  position  on  March  21,  1915,  with  the  aid  of  reen- 
forcements  and  compelled  the  Russians  to  evacuate  Sadagora. 
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While  falling  back  in  the  south  the  Russians  endeavored  to  ad- 
vance in  the  north,  from  the  direction  of  Czemiavka,  and  out- 
flank the  Austrians.  Violent  fighting  raged  for  several  days^ 
esi>ecially  northeast  from  Czemowitz  to  beyond  Rarancze,  with 
the  result  that  the  Russians  were  compelled  to  withdraw  toward 
Bojan,  near  their  own  frontier,  on  March  27.  Three  days  later 
some  Hungarian  Honved  battalions,  who  had  penetrated  into 
Russian  territory  near  Szylowce,  were  surrounded  by  Cossacks 
and  severely  handled.  Besides  many  killed  and  wounded  the 
Austrians  lost  over  1,000  prisoners,  and  by  April  2,  1915,  the 
Russians  had  thrown  the  remainder  back  across  their  borders. 
On  April  10,  1915,  the  Russians  withdrew  from  Boyan,  but  re- 
turned on  the  14th.  Here,  at  the  close  of  April,  they  concen- 
trated large  reenf  orcements  and  recovered  most  of  the  ground 
they  had  lost  since  the  middle  of  March. 

Some  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Czemowitz,  sheltered  in  a 
loop  of  the  Dniester,  lies  an  important  fortified  town  called 
Zaleszczyki.  It  had  a  population  of  over  76,000,  and  is  a  station 
on  the  branch  line  connecting  Czortkow  junction  with  the 
Eolomca-Czemowitz  railway.  From  the  dense  forests  east  of  the 
town  an  Austrian  column  commanded  by  Count  von  Bissingen 
had  attempted  during  the  night  of  March  22-23,  1915,  to  turn 
the  adjacent  Russian  positions,  held  by  Cossacks  and  Siberian 
fusiliers.  A  furious  fight  developed,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian 
column,  which  included  some  of  the  finest  troops,  was  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss.  Two  other  attempts  were  made  here,  on  April 
10  and  17,  1915.  On  the  latter  date  a  detachment  of  Tyrolese 
sharpshooters  were  trapped  in  the  wire  entanglements  and 
annihilated. 

One  more  battle  on  a  big  scale  remains  to  be  chronicled  from 
the  far  eastern  sector;  it  may  also  serve  to  illustrate  the  wide 
divergence  that  not  infrequently  exists  between  official  com- 
muniques recording  the  same  event.  Early  in  April,  1915,  a 
Russian  force  threw  a  bridge  across  the  Dniester  near  the  village 
of  Filipkowu  and  moved  along  the  road  running  from  Uscie 
Biskupie  via  Okna  and  Kuczurmik  on  to  Czemowitz,  the  inten- 
tion being  to  turn  the  Austrian  positions  south  of  Zaleszczyki 
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from  the  rear.    We  will  let  the  rival  commiiniquis  relate  what 
happened : 

Attstrian  Version  Russian  Version 

Annihilated  two  battalions  Annihilated  two  battalions 

of  Russian  infantry  belonging  of  the  Honveds ;  captured  21 

to  the  Alexander  Regiment;  officers,  over  1,000  rank  and 

took    1,400    prisoners,    and  file,  and  8  machine  guns, 
drove  Russians  back  beyond 
the  Dniester. 

The  curtain  was  about  to  rise  for  the  next  act,  wherein  will  be 
played  one  of  the  most  terrific  revtfsala  of  fortune  ever  produced 
in  military  history. 

Fot  quite  a  month  it  had  been  an  open  secret  that  omsiderable 
masses  of  German  troops  ware  being  transported  to  the  Car- 
pathian front.  What  was  not  known,  however,  was  the  mag- 
nitude or  the  plan  of  these  preparations.  Never  was  a  greater 
concentration  of  men  and  machinery  more  nlently  and  more 
speedily  acccnnplished.  All  along  the  south  <Kf  the  range,  on  the 
great  Hungarian  plains,  there  assembled  a  gigantic  host  of 
numerous  nationalities.  But  it  was  away  to  the  west,  in  that 
narrow  bottle  neck  witere  the  Dunajec  flows  from  tiie  Pdiish 
frontier  down  to  the  Tamow  Pass,  that  tiie  mighty  thunderbolt 
had  been  forged.  Thousands  of  heavy  guns  were  here  planted  in 
position,  and  millions  of  shells  conveyed  thi^er  under  cover  of 
night.  Countless  trains  carried  war  materials,  tents,  pontoons, 
cattle,  provisions,  etc.  Finally  the  troops  arrived — from  the 
different  fronts  where  they  could  be  spared,  and  new  levies  from 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  Smoothly  and  silently  men 
and  machines  dropped  into  their  respective  places:  All  was 
ready;  not  a  detail  had  been  overkxd^ed;  German  organization 
had  done  its  part.  The  commander  was  Von  Mackensoi,  nomi- 
nally Commander  of  the  Eleventh  German  Army,  but  in  reality 
supreme  director  of  the  whole  campaign. 

During  April,  1915,  a  number  of  changes  had  taken  place 
among  the  commanding  officers  of  the  Austro-German  armies; 
the  new  dispositions  of  groups  ak>ng  the  battle  line  differ  eon- 
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siderably  from  those  which  obtained  during  the  fighting  for  the 
passes.    The  line  was  now  enormously  strengthened,  and  more 
compact.    This  applies  only  to  the  Germanic  side ;  there  is  little 
change  on  the  Russian.    At  this  stage  the  Russian  front  on  the 
west  of  Galicia  extended  from  Opatovie  on  the  Polish  frontier 
along  the  Dunajec,  Biala,  and  Ropa  Rivers  by  Tamow,  Ciez- 
kovice,  and  Gorlice  down  to  Zboro  in  Hungary ;  from  here  it  runs 
eastward  past  Sztropko,  Krasnilbrod,  Virava,  and  Nagy  Polena 
to  the  Uzsok  Pass,  a  distance  of  about  120  miles.    Ewarts  com- 
manded the  army  on  the  Nida ;  the  Duna  jec-Biala  line  was  still  held 
by  Dmitrieff ,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Eighth  Russian  Army ; 
Brussilov  still  commanded  the  main  army  of  the  Carpathians, 
and  Lechitsky  in  the  Bukowina  in  the  place  of  Alexeieff ,  who 
had  succeeded  General  Russky  in  the  northern  group.    The  whole 
southern  group,  from  the  Nida  to  the  Sereth  inclusive,  was  under 
the  supreme  command  of  Greneral  Ivanoff.    Facing  Dmitrieff  on 
the  Dunajec  front  stood  now  the  Fourth  Austro-Hungarian  Army 
under  the  Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand,  about  five  army  corps,  in- 
cluding a  German  cavalry  division  under  Greneral  von  Besser; 
then  the  Ninth  and  Fourteenth  Austrian  Army  Corps;  to  their 
right,  several  Tyrolese  regiments;  the  Sixth  Austro-Hungarian 
Army  Corps  of  General  Arz  von  Straussenburg,  with  the  Prussian 
Guards  on  his  left  and  Bavarian  troops  under  Von  Emmich 
on  his  right;  the  Eleventh  German  Army  Corps  under  Von 
Mackensen;  the  Third  Austro-Hungarian  Army  under  General 
Boroyevitch  von  Bojna;  the  Tenth  Army  Corps  under  General 
Martiny.     This  formidable  combination  now  confronted  the 
Dunajec^Biala  positions,  which  Dmitrieff  had  held  without  exer- 
tion for  four  months.    Only  a  mile  or  two  away  he  still  inspected  | 
his  trenches  and  conducted  his  minor  operations,  totally  uncon-  I 
scious  of  the  brewing  storm  specially  directed  against  him.  The  ! 
Laborza  district  was  held  by  the  Archduke  Joseph  with  the  I 
Seventh  Army  Corps;  on  his  left  stood  a  German  corps  under  j 
Von  Marwitz,  and  on  his  right  the  Tenth  Army  Corps,  north  of 
Bartfeld,  with  sonie  additional  forces  in  between.    Around  the 
Lupkow  and  Uzsok  passes  the  Second  Austro-Hungarian  Army 
under  Boehm-Ermolli  was  stationed  where  it  had  be^i  since 
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February,  1915.  Next,  on  the  right,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
army  corps  onder  Von  Goglia ;  in  the  Uzsok  lay  an  army  under 
Von  Szurmay,  nearly  all  Magyars,  of  whom  the  chief  commander 
was  Von  Linsingen.  Farther  eastward  stood  a  Prussian  corps, 
embodying  a  division  of  Prussian  Guards  and  other  regiments 
commanded  by  General  Bothmer,  a  Bavarian,  who  had  been  re- 
enforced  with  a  Hungarian  division  under  Bartheldy;  then  fol- 
lowed the  corps  of  Generals  Hofmann  and  Fleischman,  composed 
of  all  Austrian  nationalities,  intrenched  in  the  mountain  valleys. 
More  German  troops  held  the  next  sector,  and,  finally,  came  Von 
Pflanzer-Baltin's  army  groups  in  the  Bukowina  and  Eastern 
Galicia.  Against  this  huge  iron  ring  of  at  least  twen^-four 
Germanic  corps  (about  2,000,000  men)  and  a  great  store  of  re- 
serves, the  Russians  could  not  muster  more  than  about  fourteen 
of  their  own  corps.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  great- 
est disparity  of  strength  existed  on  the  Dunajec  line,  where 
Dmitrieff  stood  opposed  to  about  half  of  the  enemy's  entire  force 
with  only  five  corps  of  Russian  troops.  The  Austro^German 
forces,  moreover,  were  infinitely  better  equipped  with  munitions 
and  heavy  artillery.  The  lack  of  big  guns  was  undoubtedly  the 
reason  why  the  Russians  had  not  attempted  an  invasion  of  Hun- 
gary. Hence  they  stuck  to  the  mountain  passes  where  their 
opponents  were  unable  to  carry  their  artillery,  although  th^ 
were  amply  suppUed  with  the  same.  It  is  true  that  the  Russians 
could  have  produced  an  equal — or  even  greater — number  of  men, 
but  they  had  not  the  arms  and  accouterments. 

Speaking  from  safe  knowledge  after  the  event,  it  is  possible 
to  indicate  with  moderate  accuracy  at  least  one  of  the  ingenious 
stratagems  adopted  by  the  Germans  to  disguise  their  tremendous 
preparations  against  the  Dunajec  line.  For  months  the  fighting 
in  this  region  had  never  been  severe.  When,  therefore,  local 
attacks  and  counterattacks  on  a  small  scale  started  on  the  Biala, 
as  far  back  as  April  4, 1915,  Dmitrieff  and  his  staff  regarded  this 
activity  on  the  Austrians  part  as  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
sporadic  assaults  they  had  grown  accustomed  to.  Besides  hold- 
ing his  own,  Dmitrieff  had  on  several  occasions  been  able  to 
assist  Brussilov  on  his  left    Until  the  big  German  drive  com- 
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menced  they  had  only  been  opposed  to  three  Austro-German 
army  corps  and  a  Prussian  division ;  now  there  were  twelve  corps 
on  their  front,  supplied  with  enormous  resources  of  artillery, 
shells,  and  cavalry.  Most  serious  of  all,  Dmitrieff  had  neglected 
to  construct  second  and  third  lines  to  which  he  could  retire  in  an 
emergency.  Of  the  rivers  that  lay  behind  him — ^the  Wisloka,  the 
Wistok,  and  the  San — ^the  first  would  be  useful  to  cover  Brus- 
silov's  position  at  the  western  passes,  but  beyond  that  he  could 
not  retreat  without  imperiling  the  whole  Carpathian  right  flank. 
It  was  on  this  very  calculation  that  the  German  plan — simple  but 
effective — ^was  based.  The  Russian  grip  on  the  Carpathians 
could  only  be  released  either  by  forcing  a  clear  road  through 
any  pass  into  Galicia,  or  by  turning  one  of  the  extreme  flanks. 
Had  the  Austrians  succeeded  in  breaking  through  as  far  as 
Jaslo,  Dmitrieff  would  have  been  cut  off  and  Brussilov  forced  to 
withdraw — ^followed  by  the  whole  line.  The  same  result  would 
follow  if  a  thrust  from  the  Bukowina  succeeded  in  recapturing 
Liemberg.  Both  methods  had  been  attempted,  and  both  had 
failed.  Germany's  overwhelming  superiorily  in  artillery  could 
not  be  effectively  displayed  in  mountain  warfare,  but  Dmitrieff's 
position  on  the  Dunajec  offered  an  easy  avenue  of  approach. 

At  the  eleventh  hour  Dmitrieff  grasped  the  situation  and 
applied  to  Ivanoff  for  reenforcements.  Owing  to  some  blunder 
the  appeal  never  reached  the  Russian  chief,  and  Dmitrieff  had  to 
do  the  best  he  could.  Nothing  now  could  save  his  small  force 
from  those  grim  lines  of  gaping  muzzles  turned  against  his 
positions.  The  overture  began  on  April  28,  1915,  with  an  ad- 
vance on  the  Upper  Biala  toward  Gorlice,  by  Von  Mackensen's 
right.  Here  some  minor  attacks  had  been  previously  made,  and 
the  gradually  increasing  pressure  did  not  at  first  reveal  the  in- 
tent or  magnitude  of  the  movement  behind  it.  Meanwhile  the 
German  troops  about  Ciezkovice  and  Senkova — ^respectively 
northwest  and  southeast  of  Gorlice — ^were  moving  by  night 
nearer  to  the  battle  line.  The  Russian  front  line  extended  from 
Ciezkovice  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  Hence  it  soon  became 
clear  that  Gorlice  itself  was  to  be  the  main  objective  of  the  attack. 
A  Russian  official  announcement  of  May  2,  1915,  boldly  states : 
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''DwifigrtiM  nights  of  April  SO  to  May  1  Jtapong  Austrian  fanm 
<^>eiied  an  ^rfSemive  in  the  reigioii  <rf  CieBdccrrioe.  Oar  fire  fbroed 
the  enemy  to  inltpench  600  paicet  in  frant  of  oar  treDches.*' 
Furthermore,  tbe  Germans  at  the  sane  tfane  had  directed  artaiBery 
fire  and  bayonet  attacks  against  various  points  on  tiie  Rava, 
Pilica,  Nida,  and  the  Dnnajec  Tliesey  hawevesty  were  merely 
movem^its  aiming  at  diversion,  meant  to  mask  the  intenlionB  of 
the  main  attack  and  to  mislead  Hie  Rnssians.  On  the  efcning  erf 
May  1,  1915,  the  Geraaaa  batteries  began  eKpvimentiBg  agaiast 
atte  Russian  positions.  This  was  kept  up  «dl  night  while  the 
enginea*s  attempted  to  destray  the  first  line  of  the  Russian  wii« 
entanglements.  During  tiie  same  night  the  Austiians  drageed 
several  heavy  howitaers  acimn  the  road  ttoBi  Oadyssow  to 
Malai^tow,  and  got  them  into  position  withoat  Hm  knowtodge  of 
tiie  Rusmans.  In  the  morning  of  May  2, 1915,  the  great  faatterieB 
began  to  roar  against  the  Russian  liae-^a  Hre  snch  as  had  per- 
haps nevei  been  witnessed  before.  A  spectator  ttnis  describes 
ibe  scene:  ^In  one  pait  the  whole  area  was  covered  wifli  shells 
till  trenches  and  men  were  leveled  oict  of  •eristeaoe;*'  It  was  re- 
poftod  that  700,<I04I  shelb  had  been  tfhed  in  the  spaoe  of  four 
hours,  for  which  period  this  praliminuy  bombardment  lasted. 
Hie  Rusman  line  was  tamed  into  a  sptaitbering  dukos  of  earth, 
ertones,  trees,  and  hnman  bodies.  The  German  and  Aanafcrian 
batteries  then  proceeded  to  extend  the  lange,  and  poured  a  Inir- 
ricane  of  shells  behind  the  enemy's  front  line.  TUs  has  tiie 
effect  of  doubly  isolating  that  line,  by  whioh  the  snrvtvocs  of  the 
^st  bombardment  cannot  retreat,  neither  ean  reenf oroements 
be  sent  to  them,  for  no  living  being  conM  pass  throagh  tbe  £»e 
curtain.  Now  is  the  trnie  for  the  attacker's  infantry  to  chaive. 
Along  Ihe  greater  part  of  fbe  QieEkovice-Walastow  hae  this  stsge 
was  reached  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  May  2, 1915. 

A  German  writer  tolls  us  that  ''in  this  part  of  the  front  in- 
fantry lighting  has  given  place  for  the  time  being  to  tte  action 
of  our  heavy  artillery,  which  is  subjecting  to  a  terrible  fine  tire 
positions  of  tiie  enemy.  These  positions  had  been  carefnfly  re- 
connoitered  during  the  lull  in  the  fighting  which  prevailed  dar- 
ing the  last  few  months.    Only  aftar  all  cover  is  destrosred,  the 
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enemy's  infantry  killed  or  forced  to  retire,  we  take  up  tiie  attack 
against  tbe  positiona;  the  ikm  of  our  first  attack  new  usuallb^ 
leads  to  a  favorable  result.^ 

At  Ciezkovioe  the  Germans  pushed  bridges  across  Ihe  Biala 
under  cover  of  a  furious  cannonade.  Troops  were  tiirown  over, 
and  after  a  vary  short  struggle  the  village  was  taken.  The  huge 
oil  tanks  soon  were  in  flames  and  Gieikovice  a  heap  of  smolder- 
ing ruins.  The  Russian  defense  crumpled  up  like  smoke;  their 
positkni  blown  out  of  existence.  Their  guns  were  toys  compared 
with  those  of  the  Germans  and  Austrians.  North  of  Cieakovice 
the  Prussian  Guard  and  other  German  troops  under  General  von 
Francois  f dl  upon  the  Russians  and  forced  them  to  retire  toward 
the  Olpiny-KecaE  line.  The  ground  of  Uie  Russian  positions  on 
Mount  Viatrovka  and  Mount  Pustki  in  frcmt  of  Biecz  had  been 
''porepared''  by  21-centinieter  (T-inch)  Krupp  howitzers  and  Ihe 
giant  Austrian  30.5-centimeter  (10-indi)  howitzers  from  the 
Skoda-Werke  at  Pilsen*  The  sheHs  of  the  latter  wragh  nearly 
half  a  ton,  and  ttieir  impact  i«  so  terriik  that  tiiey  throw  the 
earth  up  100  feet  high.  Whatever  had  remained  of  tiie  town  of 
Goriice  in  iht  shape  of  buildings  or  human  beings  was  mesn- 
while  being  wiped  out  by  a  merdleas  spray  of  riieils.  Bemg  the 
center  of  an  important  oil  district,  Goriice  possessed  oil  wells, 
great  refineries,  and  a  suphuric^icid  factory.  As  the  flames 
spread  from  building  to  building,  streets  pouring  with  burning 
ml,  huge  columns  of  fire  stretching  heavenward  from  fbe  oH 
wells  in  full  hbae,  and,  over  all,  the  pitiless  bail  of  ir<m  and  ex- 
plosives pouring  upon  them,  the  homn*  of  the  situation  in  which 
the  soldiers  and  civihans  found  themselves  may  be  faintly 
imagined.  GorHce  was  an  inferno  in  a  few  hours.  When  ttie 
German  infantry  dasAied  into  the  town  th^  found  the  Russians 
stiU  in  possession.  Fighting  hand  to  hand,  contesting  every  step, 
the  Rusaiana  were  slowly  driven  out. 

We  have  mentioned  that  German  troops  were  moving  on 
Senkova,  southeast  of  Goriice,  by  night.  During  the  last  two 
days  of  April  the  Bavarians  captured  the  Russian  position  in  the 
Senkova  valley.  A  further  move  was  made  here  during  the 
night  of  May  1-2,  1915,  preparatory  to  dislodging  the  Russians 
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from  the  ground  they  still  held.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  big  howitzers  started  to  ''prepare"  that  ground.  By  ten 
o'clock  it  was  deemed  that  every  living  thing  had  perished,  when 
the  ''fire  curtain''  was  drawn  behind  the  Russian  position. 
Infantry  were  then  thrown  forward — some  Bavarian  regiments. 
To  their  intense  astonishment  they  were  received  with  a  most 
murderous  fire  from  Russian  rifles,  and  machine  guns.  The  first 
attack  failed  and  many  were  killed,  few  getting  beyond  the  wire 
entanglements.  Cautiously  other  troops  advanced  to  the  battered 
Russian  trenches  cut  off  from  the  rear  by  the  artillery  screen 
behind.  Yet  here  again  they  met  with  strenuous  resistance 
in  the  Zamczysko  group  of  hills.  The  Austrian  artillery  shelled 
the  heights,  and  the  Bavarians  finally  took  possession.  The 
Tenth  Austrian  Army  Corps  had  meanwhile  conquered  the 
Magora  of  Malastow  and  the  majority  of  the  heights  in  the  Ostra 
Gora  group.  On  Sunday,  May  2,  1915,  the  Austro-German 
armies  pierced  tiiie  Dunajec-Biala  line  in  several  places,  and  by 
nightfall  the  Russians  were  retreating  to  their  last  hope — the 
line  of  the  Wisloka.  The  operations  round  Gorlice  on  that  day 
resulted  in  breaking  the  Russian  defenses  to  a  depth  of  over 
two  miles  on  a  front  of  ten  or  eleven  miles.  Mr.  Stanley  Wash- 
bum  wrote  from  the  battle  field  at  the  time:  "The  Germans 
had  shot  their  last  bolt,  a  bolt  forged  from  every  resource  in 
men  and  munitions  that  they  could  muster  after  months  of  prep- 
aration." Of  the  Russian  army  he  said,  "it  was  outclassed 
in  everything  except  bravery,  and  neither  the  German  nor  any 
other  army  can  claim  superiority  in  that  respect." 

With  the  center  literally  cut  away,  the  keystone  of  the  Rus- 
sian line  had  been  pulled  out,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
retire.  Ten  miles  north  of  Ciezkovice  lies  the  triangle  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Dunajec  and  Biala  rivers  and  the  Zak- 
liczjoi-Gromnik  road.  Within  this  triangle,  commanding  the 
banks  of  both  rivers  up  to  the  Cracow-Tamow  line,  the  Rus- 
sians held  the  three  hills  marked  402,  419,  and  269  which  figures 
express  their  height  in  meters. 

During  February  and  March,  1915,  the  Austrians  attempted 
to  dislodge  the  enemy,  but  without  success.    It  was  now  neces- 
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stay  to  take  those  positions  before  advanee  could  be  made  against 
Tamow,  and  the  Fourth  Austro-Hungarian  Army,  commanded 
by  the  Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand,  undertook  the  task.  At  six 
A.  M.  on  May  2  the  Austrian  artillery  opened  fire  against  Hill 
419  from  Mount  Val  (also  within  the  triangle),  and  the  opposite 
hank  of  the  Dunajec.  After  three  hours'  bombardment  some 
regiments  of  Tyrolese  fusiliers,  who  had  crossed  the  valley 
between  Mt.  Val  and  419  and  had  taken  up  positions  at  the  foot 
of  the  latter,  about  400  yards  from  the  Russian  trenches,  were 
ordered  to  charge.  Dashing  up  the  open,  steep  slope  the  fusiliers 
w^e  stiddenly  enfiladed  from  th^  right  by  a  m>ray  of  machine 
gun  and  rifle  fire,  killing  many  aikl  driving  back  the  survivors. 
Next  day  Hill  419  was  again  fiercely  shelled,  this  time  with 
deadly  effectiveness;  but  even  then  the  Russians  still  clung  to 
tiieir  battered  groustd. 

The  Austrians  now  diarged  the  trendies  on  Hill  412,  whence 
the  fositiers  had  been  amboahed  the  previous  day.  A  desperate 
hand-to-hand  eneounter,  in  which  they  had  to  force  their  way 
step  by  step,  finally  gave  the  poeitiett  to  the  attackers.  The  few 
Rnssians  stiU  left  on  419  could  not  hold  out  after  the  loss  of 
412.  Tliey  retired  nortisward  on  to  Height  269,  but  subsequently 
fottowed  the  general  retreat  of  the  line.  Still  farther  north, 
ahnost  at  the  right  flank  of  Dmitri^'s  line,  the  Austrians 
effected  a  crossing  of  the  Dunajec  opposite  Otfinow,  thus  break- 
ing the  connection  between  the  West  Galidan  Army  of  Dmitrieff, 
and  the  nei^boring  Rusram^  Amqr  on  the  Nida — the  left  wing 
of  the  northern  groups  commanded  by  Ateceieff. 

Just  below  Tamow,  however,  the  Russians  still  hdd  out; 
losing  the  three  hills  had  not  quite  baroken  their  def  eise  on  the 
Kala.  The  right  wing  of  Von  Mackensen's  army,  which  had 
snashed  the  Rusinan  front  around  Gorlice,  rapidly  moved  east 
in  an  almost  straight  line  to  readi  the  Dukla  Pass  and  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  tiie  Russian  troops  stetioned  south  of  the  range 
betwe^i  Zboro  and  Nagy  Polena,  in  northwest  Hungary.  The 
left  wing,  on  the  other  hand,  advanced  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  ever  wktening  the  breach  made  in  the  aiemy's  domain. 
This  clever  move  brought  the  Germans  to  the  rear  of  Tamow 
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and  onto  the  lines  of  communications  of  the  Russians  holding 
it.  It  also  prevented  reenf orcements  from  reaching  the  truncated 
end  of  DmitriefFs  right — or  what  had  been  his  right — ^wing. 
By  pushing  on  to  Dembica  and  Rzeszow,  along  which  route 
assistance  could  otherwise  have  been  sent  to  the  Russians,  Von 
Mackensen  opened  a  wide  triangle  into  Western  Galicia,  by 
drawing  an  almost  horizontal  line  from  Gorlice  to  Radymno,  be- 
tween Jaroslav  and  Przemysl,  and  from  there  perpendicular 
down  to  the  Uzsok  Pass. 

From  Uzsok  to  the  Lupkow  westward  stood  the  Second  Austro- 
Hungarian  Army  under  Boehm-Ermolli  on  the  north  of  the  Car- 
pathians. To  his  left,  southwest  of  the  Magora  of  Malastow, 
and  adjoining  the  formidable  Germanic  array  facing  the 
Dunajec-Biala  line  lay  the  Third  Austro-Hungarian  Army  under 
General  Boroyevitch  von  Bojna.  These  two  armies,  it  will  be 
remembered,  took  part  in  the  first  offensive  in  January,  and  had 
been  there  ever  since.  Both  of  these  armies  now  began  to 
advance  into  the  triangle,  and  the  brilliant  simplicity  of  Von 
Mackensen's  geometrical  strategy  becomes  clear.  Let  one 
imagine  Galicia  as  a  big  stone  jar  with  a  narrow  neck  lying  on 
the  table  before  him,  neck  pointing  toward  the  left  hand,  and 
he  will  obtain  an  approximately  accurate  idea  of  the  topographi- 
cal conditions.  That  side  of  the  jar  resting  on  the  table  repre- 
sents the  Carpathian  range,  solid  indeed,  but  with  numerous 
openings:  these  are  the  passes.  The  upper  side  of  the  jar 
represents  the  Russian  frontier,  across  which  the  invaders  had 
swarmed  in  and  taken  possession  of  the  whole  inside,  lining 
themselves  right  along  the  mouths  of  the  passes  at  the  bottom 
and  across  the  neck  upwards. 

For  months  the  Austrians  vainly  endeavored  to  force  an  en- 
trance through  the  thickest  walls — from  the  lower  edge,  and 
from  the  base  or  bottom  of  the  jar  (the  Bukowina) ,  apparently 
overlooking  the  rather  obvious  proposition  that  the  cork  was 
the  softest  part  and  that  was  Dmitrieff' s  Dunajec-Biala  line. 
Here  at  least  no  mountain  range  stood  in  the  way.  It  may 
also  be  regarded  as  a  mathematical  axiom  that,  given  sufficient 
artillery  power,  the  strongest  defense  the  wit  of  man  could 
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can  be  smashed.  What  Mackensen  did,  therefore,  was 
to  blow  a  hole  through  tiie  cork,  push  in  a  pair  of  scissors  up  to 
the  rivet,  meanwhile  opening  the  blades  to  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees.  From  the  lower  or  southern  shoulder  of  tiie 
jar  the  Third  Austro-Hungarian  Army  pushes  forward  inside, 
supported  on  its  right  by  Boehm-ErmoUi,  who  had  been  just 
inside  a  long  time,  but  could  get  no  farther.  They  began  to 
shepherd  the  Russian  troops  around  and  in  the  western  passes 
toward  the  lower  double-edged  blade  of  Von  Maek^tisen's  terrible 
sciflsors.  The  Russian  retreat  to  the  Wisk^  was  a  serious 
disaster  for  Dmitrieff ;  he  had  been  caught  napping,  and  had  to 
pay  dearly  in  men  and  guns  for  not  having  created  a  row  of 
alternative  positions.  His  force  had  been  a  cover  for  Brussi- 
kiv's  operations  on  both  sides  of  the  western  passes  as  well  as 
for  the  whole  Ruseoan  line  in  the  Carpathians.  Now  that  Von 
Mackens^i  had  pried  the  lid  off,  Bruasilov's  men  in  tiie  south 
encountered  enormous  difficulties  in  extricating  themselves  from 
the  Carpathian  foothills,  suddenly  transformed  from  compara- 
tive strongholds  into  death-traps  and  no  longer  tenable.  They 
suffered  severely,  especially  the  Forty-eighth  Division. 

Besides  the  menace  from  the  northwest  of  Von  Mackensen's 
swiftly  approaching  right,  a  third  blade  was  gradually  growing 
on  the  deadly  scissors,  in  the  shape  of  Boehm-Ermolli's  and  Von 
Bojna's  forces,  threatening  to  grind  them  between  two  relentless 
jaws  of  steel.  It  is  Sunday,  the  second  day  of  May,  1915;  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  battle  of  the  Dunajec,  as  sudi,  was 
over,  and  the  initial  aim  of  the  Germanic  offensive  has  been 
attained.  The  Russian  line  was  pierced  and  its  defense  shat- 
tered. Von  Mackensen's  'Thalanx''  was  advancing  two  mighiy 
tentacles  guided  by  a  master  mind,  remorselessly  probing  for 
the  enemy^s  strongest  points.  Its  formation  comprised,  in  the 
niNrtfaeastem  tentacle,  the  Sixth  Austro-Hungarian  Army 
Corps  and  the  Prussian  Guards ;  in  the  southern,  the  Bavarians 
under  Von  Emmich  and  the  Tenth  Austro-Hungarian  Army 
Corps  under  General  lifartiny. 

On  May  8,  1915,  Dmitrieff's  troops  were  falling  back  fartiier 
every  hour,  continuously  fighting  rear-guard  actions  and  com- 
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pelling  the  pursuers  to  conquer  every  foot  of  ground.  There 
was  a  powerful  reason  for  this  stubborn  retirement:  it  was  to 
gain  time  for  Brussilov  to  get  his  men  out  of  their  perilous 
positions  and  to  join  the  ma\n  line  again  with  Dmitrieff's  reced- 
ing ranks.  If  this  could  be  effected,  the  fatal  gap  between  them 
— ^made  by  Von  Mackensen's  battering-ram — ^would  be  repaired, 
and  they  could  once  more  present  a  united  front  to  the  enemy. 
It  was  mentioned  a  little  farther  back  that  the  Austrians  had 
pierced  the  Dunajec  line  at  Otfinow,  north  of  Tamow,  by  which 
was  cut  in  two  the  hitherto  unbroken  Russian  battle  front,  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Rumanian  frontier  (900  miles) ;  the  ''scissors''  at 
Gorlice  had  made  it  three;  if  Boehm-Ermolli's  drive  from  the 
Uzsok  upward  along  the  ''triangle  line"  to  Jaroslav  succeeds,  there 
will  be  four  separate  pieces  of  Russian  front.  But  from  Tamow 
southward  to  Tuchow,  a  small  twenly-mile  salient  on  the  Biala, 
the  Russians  are  still  in  possession  on  May  4,  1915,  defying  the 
Fourth  Austro-Hungarian  Army. 


CHAPTER    XXIX 


RUSSIAN     RETREAT 


IT  is  a  matter  for  speculation  whether  the  numerous  successes 
achieved  by  the  Russians  against  the  Austrians  and  Germans  in 
Galicia  and  the  Carpathians  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  war  had  begotten  a  spirit  of  overconfidence  among  the  Rus- 
sian commanders,  or  whether  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  have 
made  more  effective  preparations  than  th^r  had  done.  We  have 
seen  that  Dmitrieff  had  not  provided  himself  with  those  neces- 
sary safety  exits  which  were  now  so  badly  needed.  As  no 
artificially  prepared  defenses  were  at  hand,  natural  ones  had 
to  be  found.  The  first  defense  was  irretrievably  lost;  the  second 
line  was  a  vague,  undefined  terrain  extending  across  the  hills 
between  Biala  in  the  west  and  the  River  Wisloka  in  the  east. 
Between  Tuchow  and  Olpiny,  the  Mountain  Dobrotyn  formed  one 
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of  the  chief  defensive  positions,  being  1,800  feet  high  and  thickly 
covered  with  woods. 

Southward,  the  Idpie  Mountain,  about  1,400  feet,  formed  an- 
other strong  point.  Just  below  Biecz,  close  to  the  road  and  rail- 
road leading  to  Gorlice,  a  mountain  of  1,225  feet,  called  Wilszak, 
is  Hie  strategical  key  to  the  valley  of  the  lower  Ropa.  Between 
Biecz  and  Bednarka,  the  Hne  of  defense  followed  the  heights  of 
the  Kobylanka,  Tatarovka,  Lysa  Gora,  and  of  the  Rekaw ;  hence 
to  the  east,  as  the  last  defense  of  the  Jaslo-Zmigrod  road,  lay 
tiie  intrenched  positions  on  the  Ostra  Gora,  well  within  Brussi- 
lov's  sector.  Southward  of  tiie  Gorlice-Zmigrod  line  lay  the 
mountain  group  of  tiie  Valkova,  nearly  2,800  feet  high,  the 
last  defense  of  tlie  line  of  retreat  for  the  Russian  forces  from 
Zboro* 

The  Wisloka  was  the  liiird  line  of  defense,  only  a  river,  and 
wiljiout  intrenchments.  From  Dembica  to  Zmigrod  it  runs 
roughly  parallel  with  tiie  Dunajec-Biala  line ;  its  winding  course 
separates  it  in  places  f nnn  fifteen  to  thirty-five  miles  from  the 
latter  river.  Strong  hoi>es  were  entertained  tiiat  the  Russians 
would  be  able  to  stem  tiie  Germanic  torrent  by  a  firm  stand  on 
the  Wisloka. 

A  fierce  battle  raged  on  the  tiiird  and  fourtii  of  May,  1916,  for 
the  possession  of  the  wooded  hills  between  the  Biala  and  the 
Wisloka.  The  Prussian  Guard  stormed  Lipie  Mountain  and  cap- 
tured  it  on  the  third ;  on  the  fourth  they  took  Olpiny,  Szczerzyny 
and  the  neighboring  hills  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

The  Thirty-ninth  Hungarian  Division,  now  incorporated  in 
tiie  Elevoith  German  Army  under  the  direct  command  of  Von 
Mackensen  himself,  had  advanced  from  Grybow  via  Gorlice  on 
the  Biecz  railway  line,  and  were  making  a  strong  attack  on  the 
Russian  positions  on  Wilczak  Mountain  with  a  tremendous  con- 
centration of  artillery.  It  seems  the  Russians  simply  refused 
to  be  blown  out  of  their  trenches,  for  it  required  seven  separate 
attacks  to  drive  them  out.  That  accomplished,  the  fate  of  Biecz 
was  decided  and  the  road  to  Jaslo — ^tiie  ''key"  to  the  Wisloka 
line  of  defense — was  practically  open  to  General  Arz  von  Straus- 
senburg.   Ljring  at  the  head  of  the  main  roads  leading  into  Hun- 
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gsry  through  the  Tilicz,  Dukla,  and  Lupkow  passes,  Jaslo  is  the 
most  important  railway  junction  in  the  whole  region  between 
Tamow  and  PrzemysL  It  was  at  Jaslo  that  Dmitrieff  had  held 
his  headquarters  for  four  months. 

Just  south  of  him,  barely  fifteen  miles  away,  General  von 
Emmich  and  General  Martiny,  with  the  ''Bayonet  Bavarians'' 
and  the  Tenth  Austro-Hungarian  Army  Corps,  went  pounding 
and  slashing  a  passage  along  the  Bednarka-Zmigrod  road  and 
the  auxiliary  road  from  Malastow  to  Krempna.  They  were 
striving  hard  to  reach  the  western  passes  before  Brussilov 
had  time  to  withdraw.  He  began  that  operation  on  the  fourth. 
On  the  same  night  Von  Emmich  and  Martiny  reached  Krempna, 
and  the  last  line  of  retreat  for  the  Russians  around  Zboro  was 
imperiled.  They  have  yet  to  cross  the  range  from  Hungary  back 
into  Galicia.  So  subtly  potent  and  effective  was  the  pressure 
on  a  flank  that  the  whole  line — ^be  it  hundreds  of  miles  long — ^is 
more  or  less  influenced  thereby,  as  witness : 

On  the  same  night,  May  4,  1915,  the  retreat  spread 
like  a  contagion  to  the  entire  west  Galician  front,  compel^ 
ling  the  Russians  to  evacuate  northern  Hungary  up  to  the 
Lupkow  Pass;  in  that  pass  itself  preparations  are  afoot  to 
abandon  the  hard-earned  position.  It  is  not  fear,  nor  the  pre- 
caution of  cowardice  that  prompted  this  wholesale  removal  of 
fighting  men :  the  inexorable  laws  of  geometry  demanded  it.  The 
enemy  was  at  Krempna;  as  the  crow  flies  the  distance  from 
Krempna  to  the  northern  debouchment  of  Lupkow  is  eighty 
miles ;  yet  Lupkow  was  threatened,  for  the  "line"  or  "front"  is 
pierced — ^the  vital  artery  of  the  defense  is  severed.  The  strength 
of  a  chain  is  precisely  that  of  its  weakest  link. 

The  course  of  events  become  complex ;  fighting,  advancing  and 
retreating  occurred  over  a  widespread  area.  Apparently  dis- 
connected movements  by  the  Austro-Germans  or  the  Russians 
fall  into  their  proper  places  in  accordance  with  the  general 
scheme  or  objective  either  side  may  have  in  view.  It  is  necessary 
to  follow  the  scattered  operations  separately.  We  will  therefore 
return  now  to  the  Tamow-Tucho  sector,  where  we  left  a  small 
Russian  force  holding  the  last  remnant  of  the  Dunajec-Biala 
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front.  Tamow  had  been  the  supply  base  for  that  front,  and 
great  stores  of  provisions  and  munitions  still  remained  in  the 
town.  These  the  Russians  succeeded  in  removing  entirely.  The 
main  forces  had  already  withdrawn  in  perfect  order  and  fallen 
back  beyond  the  Wisloka.  During  the  night  of  May  4-5,  1915» 
two  regiments  of  the  Ninth  Austro-Hungarian  Army  Corps 
crossed  the  Biala  near  Tuchow  and  moved  northward  in  the 
direction  of  the  road  leading  from  Tamow  to  Pilzno,  along 
which  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  would  have  to  pass  in 
order  to  retreat.  On  the  hills  west  of  Pilzno  the  Russians  still 
held  a  position  to  protect  that  road.  By  the  morning  of  the 
sixth  everything  had  gone  eastward,  and  the  Austrians  had 
surrounded  the  town. 

The  small  cavalry  detachment  that  had  been  left  behind  as  rear 
guard  cut  through  the  Austrian  lines  and  rejoined  tiie  main 
forces  on  the  Wisloka.  The  Austrians  had  been  bombarding 
Tamo  for  months  with  their  heaviest  artillery,  destroying  parts 
of  the  cathedral  and  the  famous  old  town  hall  in  the  process. 

On  May  7  the  Russians  withdrew  from  the  Pilzno  district, 
and  the  Dunajec-Biala  Russian  front  had  ceased  to  exist.  From 
the  hour  that  the  Austro-Germans  had  broken  through  the  line  at 
Ciezkovice,  on  May  2,  1915,  the  Russian  retreat  on  the  Wisloka 
had  begun.  Yielding  to  ihe  terrible  pressure  the  line  had  increas- 
ingly lost  its  shape  as  the  various  component  parts  fell  back, 
though  it  gradually  resumed  the  form  of  a  front  on  the 
Wisloka  banks,  where  most  determined  fighting  continued  for 
five  days. 

The  Russians  lost  much  of  their  artillery ;  they  had  to  reverse 
the  customary  military  practice  of  an  army  in  retreat.  If  the 
retreating  army  is  well  equipped  with  artillery  and  munitions, 
its  guns  cover  the  retreat  and  are  sacrificed  to  save  the  men. 
During  their  retreat  tiie  Russians  had  often  to  sacrifice  men  in 
order  to  save  their  guns  for  a  coming  greater  battle  at  some 
more  important  strategic  point.  Many  prisoners  fell  to  the  Ger- 
manic armies ;  according  to  their  own  official  reports  they  took 
30,000  in  the  fighting  of  May  2-4,  1915.  What  the  Austro-Ger- 
man  side  lost  in  that  time  was  not  made  public. 
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BY  the  time  the  retreating  Russians  had  reached  the  Wisloka 
they  had  to  some  extent  recovered  from  tiie  first  shock  of 
surprise,  and  were  better  able  to  attempt  a  determined  stand 
against  the  overwhehning  onrush  of  the  Austro-Germanic  troops. 
Ivanofl  hurriedly  sent  reenf orcements  for  Dmitriefl  and  Ewarts 
which  included  the  Caucasian  Corps  of  General  Irmanoff  from 
the  Bzura  front.  The  heavy  German  guns  belched  forth  with 
terrible  effect,  and  the  Russians  could  not  reply  at  the  same 
weight  or  distance.  Bayonets  against  artillery  means  giving 
odds  away,  but  the  attempt  was  made.  With  a  savage  fury  that 
seems  to  belong  only  to  Slavs  and  Mohammedans — ^fatalists — 
the  Russians  hurled  themselves  against  the  powerful  batteries 
and  got  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy.  For  nearly  twenty 
minutes  a  wild,  surging  sea  of  clashing  steel — ^bayonets,  swords, 
lances  and  Circassian  daggers — ^wielded  by  fiery  mountaineers 
and  steady,  cool,  well-disciplined  Teutons,  roared  and  flowed 
around  the  big  guns,  which  towered  over  the  lashing  waves 
like  islands  in  a  stormy  ocean.  A  railway  collision  would  seem 
mild  compared  with  the  impact  of  18,000  desperate  armed  men 
against  a  much  greater  number  of  equally  desperate  and  equally 
brave,  highly-trained  fighters.  But  machinery,  numbers  and 
skillful  tactics  will  overcome  mere  physical  courage.  The  Rus- 
sian avalanche  was  thrown  back  with  terrific  slaughter;  the 
Caucasian  Corps  alone  lost  over  10,000  men,  for  which,  it  is 
estimated,  they  killed  and  wounded  quite  as  many.  More  re- 
markable still  was  the  fact  that  they  captured  a  big  battery  and 
carried  off  7,000  prisoners.  For  five  days  the  storm  raged  back- 
ward and  forward  across  the  river;  during  the  more  violent 
bombardments  the  Russians  left  their  trenches  to  be  battered 
out  of  shape ;  when  the  enemy  infantry  advanced  to  take  posses- 
sion, the  unimaginative  muzhik  had  returned  to  face  the  charge. 
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Whereas  cool,  machine-like  precision  marks  the  German  soldier 
in  battle  as  on  the  parade  ground,  an  imperturbable  obstinacy 
and  total  disregard  of  rules  and  regulations  characterizes  the 
Russian. 

During  the  night  of  May  6-7,  1915,  the  Austrians  sent  two 
regiments  across  the  Wisloka,  north  and  south  of  Brzostek,  about 
midway  between  Pilzno  and  Jaslo,  under  cover  of  artillery 
posted  on  a  400-foot  hill  near  Przeczyca  on  the  opposite  bank, 
i.  e.,  the  left.  Austrian  engineers  constructed  a  bridge  across  the 
river,  and  on  the  morning  of  May  7  the  Austrian  advance  guard 
were  in  possession  of  the  hills  north  of  the  town.  Infantry 
were  then  thrown  across  to  storm  Brzostek.  Here,  again,  ihej 
met  with  resolute  opposition  irom  the  Russian  rear  guards  cover- 
ing the  retreat  of  the  main  armies,  which  had  already  fallen 
back  from  the  Wisloka.  Desperate  bayonet  fighting  ensued  in 
the  streets,  each  of  which  had  to  be  cleared  separately  to  dis- 
lodge the  Russians — ^the  civilians  meanwhile  looking  out  of  their 
windows  watdiing  the  animated  scenes  below.  Hungarian  troops 
in  overwhelming  masses  poured  across  the  river  and  finally  cap- 
tured the  town.  Once  more  on  the  backward  move,  the  Russians 
established  themselves  along  the  western  and  southern  fringe 
of  the  forests  by  Januszkovice,  only  eight  miles  away,  and  pre- 
pared to  make  another  stand.  More  fighting  occurred  here,  and 
during  May  7  and  8,  1915,  the  Russians  fell  back  farther  to- 
ward Fiysztak,  on  the  river  Wistok. 

We  left  Von  Elmmich  and  General  Martiny  with  the  Bavarians 
and  the  Tenth  Austro-Hungarian  Army  Corps  on  their  arrival 
at  Krempna  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  during  which  time  the 
Russians  were  making  desperate  efforts  to  evacuate  northern 
Hungary  and  the  western  padses.  The  main  forces  of  Von  Mao- 
kensen's  ''phalanx"  were  meanwhile  pushing  on  toward  Jaslo, 
still  in  Russian  possession.  On  the  hills  west  of  the  Wisloka  the 
Russian  rear  guards  had  intrenched  themselves  and  held  their 
positions  till  nightfall  on  May  5,  1915,  all  with  the  object  of 
delaying  the  Germanic  advance  sufficiently  for  their  comrades 
to  clear  the  passes.  Then  they  fell  back  again  and  made  a 
stand  near  Tamoviec,  about  six  or  seven  miles  east  of  Jaslo, 
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where  fhey  dominated  an  important  strategic  position.  Between 
them  and  Jaslo  two  railways  ran  along  the  valley  of  the  River 
Jasliska,  forming  a  serious  obstacle  to  Von  Mackensen's  advance 
so  long  as  the  Russians  could  hold  it.  It  was  imperative  that 
they  should  be  cleared  out,  but  the  task  of  carrying  it  through 
was  a  difficult  one.  The  undertaking  fell  to  the  Hungarian 
troops  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Honved  Division,  who  advanced  to  the 
attack  again  and  again  only  to  be  driven  back  each  time  by  the 
Russian  fire  from  the  heights.  Big  howitzers  were  called  into 
play  and  soon  demolished  the  positions. 

The  Russians  retired  east  of  the  Wistok,  followed  by  Von 
Mackensen's  Austro-Hungarian  corps,  while  the  Prussian  Guards 
moved  on  toward  Frysztak,  where  the  Russian  troops  from  the 
Tamow  sector  had  taken  up  positions  after  the  retreat  from 
Brzostek. 

On  May  7, 1915,  the  Prussian  Guards  had  passed  over  the  rail- 
way at  Krosno,  and  at  night  fell  upon  the  Russian  lines  east  of 
the  Wistok.  Particularly  fierce  encounters  took  place  near  Odrzy- 
kon  and  Korczina,  ten  to  fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Frysztak. 
A  little  farther  westward  Von  Mackensen  delivered  his  main 
attack  against  the  railway  crossing  at  Jaslo,  which  fell  on  the 
same  day,  May  7.  The  Russians  retreated  in  confusion  with 
Von  Mackensen  close  upon  their  heels.  The  whole  defense  on 
the  Wisloka  collapsed,  and  nothing  apparently  could  now  save 
the  Dukia  and  those  troops  struggling  through  to  escape  from 
the  net  that  was  gradually  being  tightened  around  them.  Mean- 
while, General  Ewarts's  Army  of  the  Nida,  which  formed  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  Russian  northern  and  southern  armies, 
had  fallen  back  above  Tamow  to  the  River  Czama  in  order  to 
keep  in  touch  and  conformity  with  DmitriefFs  shrinking  line, 
which  was  now  actually  broken  by  the  Wisloka  failure.  The 
Russian  position  was  extremely  critical,  for  it  seemed  that  the 
German  general  would  roll  up  the  two  halves  and  thereby  inflict 
a  crushing  and  decisive  defeat.  General  Ivanoff  appears  to  have 
recognized  Von  Mackensen's  intentions  in  time  to  devise  measures 
to  counteract  the  peril  and  save  his  left  (Brussilov's  army)  from 
disaster.    By  pushing  forward  strong  columns  from  Sanok  on 
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the  Upper  San  to  impose  a  temporary  check  upon  the  advancing 
tide,  he  gained  a  brief  respite  for  the  troops  entangled  in  the 
passes.  To  that  sector  we  will  now  turn  to  review  the  course  of 
events. 

On  May  4,  1915,  the  Russians  began  to  evacuate  the  positions 
they  held  south  of  the  range  wh«i  Von  Mackensen's  extreme 
right  approached  Erempna.  Forging  along  at  high  speed  the 
Germans  and  Austrians  occupied  the  towns  of  Dukla  and  Tylava, 
and  arrived  at  Rymanow — still  farther  east — on  the  following 
day.  The  town  of  Dukla  lies  some  fifteen  miles  due  north  of  the 
Galician  debouchment  of  the  pass  of  that  name,  and  Rymanow 
is  about  another  fifteen  miles  east  of  that.  Hence  the  German 
strategy  obviously  was  directed  to  draw  a  barrier  line  across  ttie 
north  of  the  Carpathians  and  hem  the  Russians  in  between  that 
barrier  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  armies  of  Boehm-ErmolH  and 
Von  Bojna.  It  must  distinctly  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  two 
forces  are  also  north  of  the  passes :  that  of  Von  Bojna  being  sta- 
tioned at  the  elbow  where  the  Germanic  line  turned  from  the 
Carpathians  almost  due  north  along  the  Dunajec-Biala  front,  or 
across  the  neck  of  our  hypothetical  jar.  The  Dukla  and  Lupkow 
passes  were  still  in  Russian  hands ;  these  were  the  only  two  that 
the  Germanic  offensives  of  January,  February,  and  March,  1915, 
had  failed  to  capture ;  all  the  others,  from  Rostoki  eastward,  were 
held  by  the  Austrians  and  Germans.  It  was  through  the  Dukla 
and  Lui)kow  that  the  Russians  obtained  their  foothold  in  north- 
em  Hungary,  and  it  was  the  only  way  open  to  them  now  to  get 
back  again.  Around  the  Laborcza  district  stood  th^  Seventh 
Austro-Hungarian  Army  Corps  under  the  command  of  the  Arch- 
duke Joseph,  who  now  began  to  harass  them,  aided  by  the  Ger- 
man "Beskid  Corps"  under  General  von  Marwitz.  This  was  the 
only  section  in  the  range  where  the  Russians  held  both  sides. 
Boehm-ErmoUi  had  forced  the  Rostoki  and  Uzsok,  but  hitherto 
had  been  unable  to  get  very  far  from  their  northern  exits — not 
beyond  Baligrod.  During  the  fighting  on  the  Dimajec  these  three 
armies  merely  marked  time ;  it  was  their  object  to  keep  ihe  Rus- 
sians in  Hungary  and  in  the  two  passes  until  Von  Mackensen 
had  thrown  the  right  of  his  **phalanx"  across  their  only  avenue 
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of  escape.  That  time  was  now  rapidly  approaching,  and  Von 
Bojna  was  gradually  squeezing  Brussilov  from  the  west,  while 
Boehm-ErmoUi  was  following  from  the  east  and  south.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  commanders  of  the  Twelfth  Russian  Army  Corps 
and  the  Third  Russian  Army,  which  stood  on  Hungarian  soil 
from  Zboro  to  Nagy  Polena,  did  not  grasp  the  full  significance  to 
them  of  the  Dunajec  catastrophe. 

Germanic  troops  were  building  a  wall  against  their  exits  be- 
fore they  had  seriously  thought  of  withdrawing.  Escape  was 
impossible  for  many  of  them ;  some  had  managed  to  get  across 
the  Dukla  in  time,  while  those  left  behind  would  either  have  to 
surrender  or  fight  their  way  through  the  lines  across  their  path 
in  the  north.  At  the  same  time  they  would  have  Von  Bojna  and 
Boehm-Ermolli  on  their  tracks.  To  make  matters  worse,  they 
were  also  being  pressed  severely  from  the  Hungarian  plains  by 
the  troops  which  hitherto  stood  inactive.  The  Second  Austro- 
Hungarian  Army  (Boehm-Ermolli)  was  fighting  on  both  sides 
of  the  range.  Through  Rostoki  they  attempted  to  separate  the 
Russians  around  Zboro  from  those  situated  farther  east  at  Nagy 
Polena.  We  have  stated  elsewhere  that  the  Forty-eighth  Divi- 
sion was  severely  handled.  They  were  surrounded  in  the  Dukla 
by  an  overwhelming  superior  force,  but  General  Komiloff,  the 
commander,  with  a  desperate  effort  and  no  little  skill,  succeeded 
in  hacking  his  way  through  the  enemy's  lines  and  bringing  a 
large  portion  of  his  force  safely  out  of  the  trap.  Inch  by  inch 
the  Russian  rear  guards  retreated,  fighting  tooth  and  nail  to 
hold  the  pass  while  their  comrades  escaped.  No  less  brave  were 
the  repeated  charges  made  by  the  Austrians — clambering  over 
rocks,  around  narrow  pathways  hanging  high  in  the  air,  dizzy 
precipices  and  mountain  torrents  underneath.  On  Varentjrzow 
Mountain,  especially,  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  battle  was  fought 
between  Hungarians  and  Cossacks,  the  latter  finally  withdraw- 
ing in  perfect  order.  To  conduct  a  successful  retreat  in  the  face 
of  disaster  is  a  no  less  difficult  military  achievement  than  the 
gaining  of  a  decisive  victory,  and  Brussilov's  retreat  from  the 
passes  deserves  to  rank  as  a  masterly  example  of  skillful  tactics. 

On  May  8, 1915,  the  Third  Russian  Army  and  the  Forty-eighth 
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Division  had  reunited  with  Brussilov's  main  anny  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sanok,  twenty  miles  north  of  the  Lupkow.  When  the 
commanders  of  a  retreating  army  lose  their  heads  the  rank  and 
file  will  inevitably  become  demoralized  and  panic-stricken.  The 
retreat  became  a  rout,  and  the  possibility  of  making  a  stand,  and 
to  some  extent  retrieving  the  lost  fortune  of  war,  was  extremely 
remote.  A  deeper  motive  than  the  mere  reconquering  of  Oalicia 
lay  behind  Von  Mackensen's  plan — ^he  aimed  at  notiiing  less  than 
the  complete  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the 'Russian  armies. 
It  was  a  gigantic  effort  of  the  Germanic  powers  to  eliminate  at 
least  one  of  their  most  dangerous  enemies.  Once  that  was  accom- 
plished it  would  release  some  millions  of  troops  whose  services 
were  needed  in  the  western  theatre  of  war.  The  original  plan 
had  fallen  through  of  crushing  Russia  quickly  at  the  begimung 
of  the  war,  before  she  would  have  had  time  to  get  ready,  and 
then  to  turn  against  France  in  full  force.  The  Austro-<jerman 
Galician  campaign  was  planned  and  undertaken  with  that  specific 
object,  and  now,  although  defeated  and  in  full  retreat,  the  Rus- 
sian troops  still  formed  an  army  in  being,  and  not  a  fugitive, 
defenseless  rabble.  So  long  as  an  army  is  not  captured  or 
annihilated,  it  can  be  reorganized  and  again  put  in  the  field.  It 
is  on  this  consideration  that  so  mudi  importance  attaches  to  ihe 
handling  of  an  army  in  retreat.  The  Russians  did  not,  of  course, 
run  away;  on  the  contrary,  they  fought  desporately  and  sturb- 
bomly  throughout  the  retreat,  for  their  pursues  did  not  average 
more  than  six  miles  per  day — a  fact  which  testifies  to  the  steady 
and  orderly  character  of  the  Russian  retirement  They  suffered 
from  the  consequences  of  inadequate  preparation  and  lack  of 
f  oresi^t  on  the  part  of  their  leaders. 

The  Russian  troops  on  the  Lower  Wisloka  held  their  positions 
longest,  but  they  also  fell  back  about  May  8,  1915,  and  for  the 
next  two  days  engaged  the  enemy  near  some  villages  souUiwest 
of  Sanok.  Here  a  strong  force  had  collected,  whidi  not  only 
offered  a  powerful  resistance,  but  even  att^npted  a  counts- 
attack  against  tiieir  pursuers.  Over  a  front  of  145  miles,  ex- 
tending from  Szczucin  near  the  Vistula  north  of  Tamow,  down 
almost  to  the  Uzsok  Pass,  a  fierce  bidtle  progressed  between 
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May  8  and  10,  1915.  in  the  region  of  Frysztak,  -where  the  Rus- 
sian line  was  weakest,  the  main  German  offensive  was  devdo^ 
ing  its  strongest  attack.  Reenforcements  were  on  ihe  way,  but 
could  not  arrive  in  time.  For  ihe  moment  disaster  was  averted 
by  an  aggressive  Russian  counteroffensive  halfway  between 
Krosno  and  Sanok,  from  ihe  Besko-Jaemierz  front,  by  which 
move  sufficient  time  was  ^pained  to  enable  ihe  main  forces  to 
retreat  The  Russian  defense  in  the  Vistok  Valley  collapsed  on 
May  10,  1915;  the  German  center  had  almost  arrived  within 
striking  distance  of  the  important  railway  line  from  Tamow  via 
Dembica  and  Rseszow  to  Jaroslav  north  of  PrzemysL  At  Sanok 
the  battered  remnants  of  the  Russian  troops  who  had  escaped 
from  the  passes  maintained  themselves  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. Heavy  German  artillery  followed  the  Bavarians  to 
Rymanow,  five  miles  from  the  Russian  line  at  Besko,  and  were 
now  plajdng  fiercely  upon  the  positions  west  of  Sanok.  The 
Tenth  Austro-Hungarian  Army  Corps  as  well  as  the  Seventh 
were  making  their  presence  felt  from  the  southwest  against 
Odrzechova  and  from  the  south,  whence  Von  Marwitz  with  the 
German  Beskid  Corps  was  rapidly  advancing.  To  the  southeast, 
Boehm-ErmolH  was  battering  the  Baligrod-Lutoviska  front, 
almost  in  the  same  position  he  occupied  at  the  end  of  January 
in  ihe  first  attempt  to  relieve  Przemysl. 

The  battle  was  practically  over  by  the  night  of  May  10,  1915 ; 
the  Russians  could  hold  out  no  longer  against  the  ev»-increasing 
flood  of  Austrians  and  Germans  pouring  across  every  road  and 
pathway  against  their  doomed  Une.  Blasted  and  scorched  fay 
artillery,  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire ;  standing  against  incessant 
bayonet  and  cavalry  charges;  harassed  by  the  Austrians  from 
ihe  south,  the  Russians  were  indeed  in  sore  straits.  Yet  th^r  had 
fought  well;  in  the  losing  game  they  wa*e  playing  th^  were 
exhausting  tlieir  enemies  as  well  as  themselves  in  men  and 
munitions — ^factors  which  are  bocmd  to  tell  in  a  long,  drawn-out 
war.  Above  all,  they  still  remained  an  army:  th^  had  not  yet 
found  their  Sedan.  No  alternative  lay  before  them— or  rather 
behind  them — other  than  retreat  to  the  next  postible  line  of 
defense — ^toward  Przemysl. 
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Between  May  11-12,  1915,  the  Germanic  troops  occupied  the 
districts  of  Sendziszow,  Rzeszow,  Dynow,  Sanok,  Lisko,  Lancut, 
and  Dubiecko.  Przevorsk  was  deserted  by  the  Russians  on  the 
13th.  The  Seventh  Russian  Railway  Battalion,  under  Captain 
Ratloff ,  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  retreat  to  tiie  Dembica-Jaro- 
slav  line.  From  Rzeszow  onward  this  battalion  were  employed 
in  destroying  stations,  plants,  tunnels,  culverts,  rolling  stock,  and 
railway  bridges,  to  hamper  as  much  as  possible  the  German  ad- 
vance. It  took  the  Austro-Hungarian  engineers  between  two 
and  three  weeks  to  repair  the  road  and  put  it  into  suflScient  work- 
ing order  to  transport  their  heavy  siege  artillery.  With  unin- 
terrupted labor  and  the  most  strenuous  exertions  they  could  only 
reconstruct  about  four  miles  per  day.  Repairs  and  renovations 
other  than  those  of  the  railway  system  were  necessary.  The 
wounded  had  to  be  sent  back  to  hospital,  and  fresh  troops  had  to 
be  brought  up  to  fill  the  gaps  torn  in  the  Austro-German  ranks 
during  all  the  severe  fighting  since  May  2, 1916.  It  is  not  known 
exactly  what  the  series  of  victories  cost  the  Germanic  armies  in 
casualties,  but  it  is  known  that  their  successes  were  dearly  bought. 
One  fairly  competent  authority  places  the  loss  at  between  120,000 
to  130,000.  From  May  2  to  May  12, 1915,  the  forces  of  Von  Mac- 
kensen,  the  Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand,  and  Boroyevitch  von 
Boyna  claim  to  have  captured  103,500  men,  69  guns,  and  255 
machine  guns.  A  retreating  army  must  inevitably  lose  many  of 
their  number  as  prisoners,  besides  their  wounded  must  also  be 
abandoned.  Furthermore,  the  Russian  line  of  retreat  led  through 
rough  and  mountainous  country,  where  large  bodies  of  troops 
could  not  be  kept  in  touch  with  each  other.  Thus  it  frequently 
happened  that  isolated  detachments  were  captured  en  bloc  with- 
out being  able  to  offer  any  resistance.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Sanok  and  the  watering  places  of  Rymanow  and  Ivonicz  some 
of  the  biggest  Russian  base  hospitals  were  situated.  These,  of 
course,  could  not  have  been  evacuated  in  time,  and  the  patients 
consequently  swelled  the  number  of  prisoners.  Most  of  the  guns 
captured  by  the  Austro-Germans  were  those  of  the  Russian  troops 
whose  retreat  from  northern  Hungary  and  the  passes  had  been 
intercepted. 
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They  often  sacrificed  large  bodies  of  troops  to  save  their  guns. 
The  lack  of  artillery  was  the  main  cause  of  their  defeat;  what 
little  th^  could  save  from  the  wreck  was  therefore  husbanded 
with  jealous  care.  The  German  staff  accurately  calculated  on  the 
preponderance  of  heavy  artillery,  and  that  Russia  would  be  com- 
pelled to  bow  low  before  the  superior  blast  of  cannon  fire. 
Thoufi^  it  involved  the  sacrifice  of  many  miles  of  territory,  it 
was  now  the  Russian  object  to  draw  the  enemy's  line  out  to  the 
fullest  extent.  After  the  retreat  from  the  Wistok  the  Russian 
Generalissimo,  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  was  concerned  only  to  save 
the  most  for  his  country  at  the  greatest  expense  to  her  enemies. 
It  meant  continual  retreat  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Przemysl,  cap- 
tured ten  weeks  ago,  lay  behind  Ivanoff's  line,  and  Lemberg  was 
but  sixty  miles  beyond.  Two  hundred  miles  northward  the  Ger- 
mans were  hammering  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw.  A  retreat  such 
as  the  grand  duke  contemplated  might  involve  the  loss  of  all 
three  of  these  places,  but  it  would  stretch  the  Germanic  lines 
enormously  and  enable  the  Allies  in  the  west  to  strike  with  better 
effect.  No  territorial  considerations  must  stand  in  the  way 
against  the  safety  of  the  Russian  armies.  It  was  the  same  policy 
tibat  had  crippled  Napoleon  in  1812. 


CHAPTER    XXXI 
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THE     BUKOWINA 

IN  order  to  keep  the  narrative  abreast  of  the  steadily  advanc- 
ing Austro-German  line,  we  must  change  occasionally  from 
one  sector  to  another  to  watch  the  progress  of  operations  over 
the  huge  battle  field.  In  accordance  with  the  details  laid  down 
in  the  great  strategic  plan,  each  of  the  different  Germanic  forces 
had  a  distinct  task  to  perform.  Turning  then  to  eastern  Galicia 
and  the  Bukowina,  we  find  that  on  May  1,  1916,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  and  Russian  armies  were  facing  each  other  along 
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almost  the  same  front  where  we  left  them  in  the  middle  of  March. 
That  front  extended  to  the  north  of  Nadvoma  and  Kolomea,  by 
Ottjmia  across  to  Niczviska  on  the  Dniester,  and  from  there  east- 
ward along  the  river  toward  Chotin  on  the  Russian  frontier  of 
Bessarabia. 

By  the  beginning  of  May,  1915,  the  spring  floods  had  subsided, 
when  operations  became  again  possible.  General  Lechitsky,  on 
the  Russian  side,  probably  aimed  at  recovering  the  Pruth  Valley, 
while  the  Austrian  commander,  General  von  Pflanzer-Baltin, 
directed  his  efforts  to  establishing  himself  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Dniester.  He  would  then  be  able  to  advance  in  line  with 
the  Germanic  front  that  was  pressing  on  from  the  west,  and 
northward  from  the  Carpathian  range  between  Uzsok  and  the 
Jablonitza  passes;  otherwise  his  force  would  lag  behind  in  the 
great  drive,  a  mere  stationary  pivot.  At  that  time  he  held  about 
sixty  miles  of  the  Odessa-Stanislau  railroad  (which  runs  through 
the  valley  via  Czemovice  and  Kolomea)  with  the  Russians  only 
twenty  miles  north  of  the  line.  If  that  position  could  be  taken 
the  Austrians  would  have  the  South  Russian  line  of  communica- 
tions in  their  hands,  for  it  was  along  this  line  that  supplies  and 
reenf orcements  were  being  transported  to  Ivanoff 's  front  on  the 
Wisloka  from  the  military  centers  at  Kiev  and  Sebastopol.  Thus 
the  railway  was  of  tremendous  importance  to  both  belligerents. 
What  it  meant  to  the  Austrians  has  been  stated ;  to  the  Russians 
its  possession  offered  the  only  opportunity  for  a  counteroffensive 
in  the  east  that  could  possibly  affect  the  course  of  the  main  op- 
erations on  the  Wisloka,  San,  and  later  the  Przemysl  lines.  But 
however  successful  such  a  counteroffensive  might  prove,  it  could 
not  have  exerted  any  immediate  influence  on  the  western  front. 
With  the  Transylvania  Carpathians  protecting  the  Austro-Ger- 
man  eastern  flank,  there  would  still  be  little  hope  of  checking  the 
enemy's  advance  on  Lemberg  even  if  Lechitsky  succeeded  in 
reconquering  the  whole  of  the  Bukowina  and  that  part  of  eastern 
Galicia  south  of  the  Dniester.  Every  strategic  consideration, 
therefore,  pointed  to  the  Dniester  line  as  the  key  to  the  situation 
for  the  Austrian  side,  and  Von  Pflanzer-Baltin  decided  to  stake 
all  on  the  attempt. 
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On  May,  6,  1915,  the  machine  was  set  in  motion  by  a  violent 
bombardment.  By  the  8th  the  Austrians  captured  the  bridge- 
head of  Zaleszczyki;  on  the  9th  the  Russians  drove  them  out 
again,  capturing  500  men,  3  big  guns,  1  field  gun,  and  a  number 
of  machine  guns.  On  May  10  the  Russians  took  the  initiative 
and  attacked  a  front  of  about  forty  miles,  along  the  entire 
Dniester  line  from  west  of  Niczviska  to  Uscie  Biskupic,  crossed 
into  the  Bukowina  and  advanced  to  within  five  miles  of  Czemo- 
witz  from  the  east.  A  little  stream  and  a  village  both  named 
Onut  are  situated  southwest  of  Uscie  Biskupic.  Here  a  detach- 
ment of  Don  Cossacks  distinguished  themselves  on  May  10,  1915. 
Advancing  toward  the  Austrian  wire  entanglements  in  face  of  a 
terrific  fusilade,  they  cut  a  passage  through  in  front  of  the 
Austrian's  fortified  positions.  Before  the  latter  realized  what 
was  happening  the  Cossacks  were  on  top  of  them,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  ferocious  bayonet  struggle  had  cleared  out  three  lines 
of  trenches.  Russian  cavalry  poured  in  after  them,  hacking  the 
Austrian's  rear,  and  compelling  them  to  evacuate  the  entire 
district.  The  Cossacks  charged  into  the  hurriedly  retreating 
masses — on  horse  and  on  foot,  with  saber,  lance,  and  bayonet, 
capturing  4,000  prisoners,  a  battery  of  machine  guns,  several 
caissons  and  searchlight  apparati. 

The  entire  northern  bank  of  the  Dniester  was  in  Russian 
possession  by  the  night  of  May  10,  1915;  several  desperate 
counterattacks  attempted  by  the  Austrians  on  the  11th  com- 
pletely failed  to  recover  the  lost  ground.  Two  days  later  a  Rus- 
sian official  reported:  ''In  this  operation  the  Austrian  units 
which  led  the  offensive  were  repulsed  near  Chocimierz  with  heavy 
losses.  Our  artillery  annihilated  two  entire  battalions  and  a 
third  surrendered.  Near  Horodenka  the  enemy  gave  way  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  and  began  a  dis- 
orderly retreat.  We  again  captured  several  thousand  prisoners, 
guns,  and  some  fifty  ammunition  caissons."  Being  a  junction 
of  six  roads  and  a  railway  station  on  the  curved  line  from 
Kolomea  to  Zaleszczyki,  Horodenka  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
important  strategic  point  along  the  Dniester-Czemowitz  front. 
It  was  undoubtedly  a  severe  blow  to  the  Austrians. 
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During  the  night  of  May  11,  1915,  and  the  next  day  they 
evacuated  a  front  of  about  eighty-eight  miles,  and  retired  south 
of  the  Pruth.  General  Mishtchenko  led  his  Cossacks  on  the 
Austrian  trail,  taking  several  towns  on  their  way  to  Nadvoma, 
which  they  captured  after  a  fierce  fight.  From  here  they  took 
possession  of  part  of  the  railway  line  from  Delatyn  to  Kolomea, 
and  completely  severed  the  connection  between  Von  Pflanzer- 
Baltin's  forces  and  those  of  Von  Linsingen  lying  along  the  north 
of  the  range.  Larger  bodies  of  Russian  troops  were  on  the  way 
to  Kolomea;  on  May  13,  1915,  they  stormed  and  carried  some 
strongly  fortified  Austrian  positions  eight  miles  north  of  the 
town,  in  front  of  which  the  Austrians  had  placed  reenf orcements 
and  all  their  last  reserves.  By  dint  of  great  efforts  they  held 
their  position  here,  but  from  May  9  to  May  14, 1915,  the  Russians 
drove  them  back  elsewhere  on  a  front  of  over  sixty  miles  for  a 
distance  o£  about  twenty  miles,  also  capturing  some  20,000  pris- 
oners with  many  guns  and  valuable  stores  of  munitions.  About 
the  middle  of  May  matters  quieted  down  in  the  eastern  sector; 
the  only  fighting  of  importance  consisted  of  severe  artillery  com- 
bats around  Czemowitz  and  Kolomea.  The  issue  of  the  conflict 
hung  in  the  west  with  Von  Mackensen's  armies ;  fighting  in  the 
Bukowina  at  this  stage  became  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
strength  and  energy.  The  fate  of  eastern  Galicia  was  being 
decided  140  miles  away,  on  the  banks  of  the  River  San,  to  which 
region  we  will  now  direct  the  reader's  attention. 


CHAPTER    XXXII 

RUSSIAN     CHANGE     OP     FRONT  —  RETREAT 

TO     THE     SAN 

AFTER  the  Russian  troops  retreated  from  the  Lower  Wisloka 
-  northward  toward  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the 
Vistula  they  held  the  two  important  bridgeheads  of  Sandomierz 
and  Rozvadov. 
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On  May  14, 1915,  Ivanoff's  right  was  being  forced  toward  the 
Vistula  in  the  vicinity  of  Opatow.  This  right  wing  was  the  army 
under  General  Ewarts,  which  since  December,  1914,  had  been 
stationed  in  strongly  fortified  positions  on  the  Nida  in  Russian 
Poland.  The  front  extended  across  the  frontier  into  western 
Galicia  and  joined  on  to  the  right  wing  of  Dmitrieff's  Dunajec- 
Biala  front,  which  was  shattered  between  Otfinow  and  Gorlice. 
The  retreat  of  Dmitrieff's  army  was  in  an  easterly  direction  along 
Tamow,  Pilzno,  Dembica,  Rzeszow,  and  Lancut  to  Przevorsk  on 
the  San ;  from  the  region  of  Gorlice  and  Ciezkovice  along  Biecz, 
Jaslo,  Frysztak,  Krosno  to  Dynow,  Dubiecko,  and  Sanok,  the 
latter  also  on  the  San.  The  troops  that  Brussilov  extricated  from 
the  passes  and  those  with  which  he  held  the  northern  part  of  the 
western  Carpathians  against  Boehm-Ermolli  were  now  likewise 
concentrated  on  the  San.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
the  Russian  front  on  the  San  from  Przevorsk  down  to  Sanok 
forms  a  shield  between  the  Germanic  advance  and  the  two  towns 
of  Jaroslav  and  Przemysl.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  General 
Ewarts's  forces  about  Rozvadov  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  San, 
that  is  to  say,  nearer  toward  the  advancing  Austrians  under  the 
Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand. 

The  retreat  in  Galicia  necessitated  modifications  in  the  Russian 
front  in  Poland  on  the  way  to  Warsaw.  The  line  south  of  the 
Pilica  had  to  be  withdrawn  and  positions  on  the  Nida  abandoned 
to  conform  with  the  retreating  line  in  Galicia.  New  positions 
were  taken  up  along  Radom  and  across  the  Kamienna  River. 
The  pivot  or  hinge  from  which  the  line  was  drawn  back  was  the 
town  of  Ivanlodz,  about  fifty-five  miles  southwest  of  Warsaw. 
North  of  Ivanlodz  the  front  remained  unaltered.  While  this  line 
shifting  was  in  progress  (in  Poland)  the  German  troops  hung 
closely  to  the  heels  of  the  retiring  Russians,  evidently  mistaking 
the  motive  behind  the  change  of  position.  Mr.  Stanley  Wash- 
bum  thus  summarizes  the  results  of  these  retreating  battles : 

"Regarding  the  movement  as  a  whole,  suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
the  two  weeks  following  the  change  of  line  one  (Russian)  army 
inflicted  upon  the  enemy  a  loss  of  nearly  30,000  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.   The  Russian  losses  were  comparatively 
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trifling."  The  Austro-German  forces  were  following  up  leisurely 
the  retreating  Russian  corps,  not  expecting  any  serious  fighting 
to  occur  until  the  lines  behind  the  Kamienna  were  reached. 

Instead  of  that,  however,  on  May  15,  1915,  the  Russian  com- 
mander suddenly  halted  the  main  body  of  his  troops  in  front  of 
his  fortified  positions  on  a  line  extending  from  Brody  by  Opatow 
toward  Klimontow.  Between  May  15-17, 1915,  a  battle  developed 
on  this  front,  which  is  the  more  notable  as  it  is  one  of  the  few  in 
this  war  fought  in  the  open  without  trenches.  To  quote  Mr. 
Washburn :  'In  any  other  war  it  would  have  been  called  a  good- 
sized  action,  as  from  first  to  last  more  than  100,000  men  and 
perhaps  850  to  400  guns  were  engaged." 

The  Austro-Germans  came  on  in  four  groups.  The  Third  Ger- 
man Landwehr  was  moving  from  the  southwest  by  Wierzbnik 
against  Ilza,  slightly  to  the  north  of  Lubienia.  Next  to  it,  com- 
ing from  the  direction  of  Kielce,  was  the  German  Division  of 
General  Bredow,  supported  by  the  Eighty-fourth  Austrian  Regi- 
ment. This  body  was  advancing  against  Ostroviec,  the  terminus 
of  a  railway  which  runs  from  the  district  of  Lodz  to  the  south- 
east by  Tomaszow  and  Opoczno,  and  crosses  the  Ivangorod- 
Olkusz  line  halfway  between  Kielce  and  Radom.  Farther  to  the 
south  three  Austro-Hungarian  divisions  were  also  advancing — 
namely,  the  Twenty-fifth  Austrian  Division  against  Lagow,  and 
the  Fourth  Austrian  Landwehr  Division,  supported  by  tiie  Forty- 
first  Honved  Division,  against  Ivaniska ;  they  moved  along  roads 
converging  on  Opatow.  The  Twenty-fifth  Austrian  Division, 
command^  by  the  Archduke  Peter  Ferdinand,  was  composed  of 
crack  regiments,  the  Fourth  Hoch  and  Deutschmeisters  of 
Vienna,  and  the  Twenty-fifth,  Seventeenth,  and  Tenth  Jager 
battalions.  The  Russians  were  outnumbered  about  40  per  cent. 
The  supposedly  demoralized  Russians  were  not  expected  to  give 
any  battle  short  of  their  fortified  line,  to  which  they  were  thought 
to  be  retiring  in  hot  haste.  The  Russian  general  selected  the 
Austrians  on  whom  to  spring  his  first  surprise,  but  commenced 
by  making  a  feint  against  the  German  corps,  driving  in  their 
advanced  guards  by  vigorous  attacks  which  caused  the  whole 
force  to  halt  and  begin  deployment  for  an  engagement. 

O— Gt  War  3 
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This  occurred  on  May  15,  1915.  On  the  same  day,  with  all 
his  available  strength,  he  swung  furiously  with  Opatow  as  an 
axis  from  both  north  and  south,  catching  in  bayonet  charge  the 
Twenty-fifth  Division  on  the  road  between  Lagow  and  Opatow. 
Simultaneously  another  portion  of  his  command  swept  up  on  the 
Fourth  Division  coming  from  Ivaniska  to  Opatow.  ''In  the  mean- 
time a  strong  force  of  Cossacks  had  ridden  round  the  Austrians 
and  actually  hit  their  line  of  communications  at  the  exact  time 
that  the  infantry  fell  on  the  main  column  with  a  bayonet  charge, 
delivered  with  an  impetuosity  and  fury  that  simply  crumpled  up 
the  entire  Austrian  formation.  The  Fourth  Division  was  meet- 
ing a  similar  fate  farther  south,  and  the  two  were  tiirown  to- 
gether in  a  helpless  mass,  losing  between  3,000  and  4,000  casual- 
ties and  nearly  3,000  in  prisoners,  besides  a  large  number  of 
machine  guns  and  the  bulk  of  their  baggage.  The  remainder, 
supported  by  the  Forty-first  Honved  Division,  which  had  been 
hurried  up,  managed  to  squeeze  themselves  out  of  their  predica- 
ment by  falling  back  on  Uszachow,  and  the  whole  retired  to 
Lagow,  beyond  which  the  Russians  were  not  permitted  to  pursue 
them,  lest  they  should  break  the  symmetry  of  their  own  line/'  It 
is  admitted  by  the  Austrians  themselves  that  their  losses  were 
very  severe  in  this  battle.  An  Austrian  source  at  the  time  stated 
that  on  May  16,  1915,  not  a  single  officer  and  only  twenty-six 
men  were  left  of  the  entire  Fourth  Company,  First  Battali<m  of 
the  Tenth  Austrian  Infantry  Brigade.  By  the  17th  of  May  the 
Austrians  had  withdrawn  more  than  twelve  miles  from  the  scene 
of  the  disaster. 

During  the  following  night,  May  25,  1915,  an  Austrian  divi- 
sion was  moving  from  the  line  of  advance  of  General  Bredow's 
troops  along  the  Lagow-Opatow  road  where  it  is  separated  by  a 
spur  of  the  Lysa  Gora,  the  highest  mountain  group  in  Russian 
Poland.  The  Russians,  elated  over  their  recent  victory,  crossed 
the  mountains  by  a  forced  march,  and  fell  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  German  formation,  while  other  troops  opened  a  general 
frontal  attack  against  it.  Bredow  was  compelled  to  fall  back  in 
haste  in  the  direction  of  Bodzentyn  and  to  caU  for  assistance 
from  the  adjoining  Fourth  German  Landwehr  Division.    The 
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sudden  withdrawal  of  that  division  haTl  the  effect  of  weakening 
the  German  line  southwest  of  Radom  near  the  Radom-Eielce  and 
the  Konsk-Ostroviec  railway  crossings.  The  opportunity  of 
thinning  the  enemy's  line  in  that  sector  was  too  good  to  be  lost, 
for  a  Russian  communique  of  May  17,  1915,  states  that  "near 
Giehiiow,  Ruski-Brod,  and  Suchedniov  our  sudden  counterattacks 
inflicted  severe  losses  on  the  enemy^s  advance  guards/'  Having 
tiius  checked  the  German  advance  for  the  time  being,  the  Rus- 
sians ceased  from  further  troubling  to  await  developments  on  the 
San« 


CHAPTER    XXXIII 

BATTLE     OF     THE     SAN 

WHEN  the  Austro-German  armies  reached  the  line  of  the  San 
on  May  14, 1915,  the  battle  for  mid-Galicia  was  over,  and  a 
fresh  chapter  of  the  campaign  opened  with  the  battle  of  the  San, 
which  might  more  fittingly  be  described  as  the  battle  for 
Przemysl.  The  position  of  Ivanoff's  right  has  been  shown;  his 
right  colter  lay  west  of  the  Lower  San;  the  center  east  of  the 
river  covered  Przemysl ;  his  left  center  extended  along  the  Upper 
Dniester,  while  his  left,  under  Lechitsky,  was  keeping  Von 
Pflanzer-Baltin  employed.  Von  Mackensen's  "phalanx"  was 
slowly  coming  into  action  again,  directing  its  course  toward  the 
Russian  center.  The  "phalanx"  was  compelled  to  travel  slowly, 
for  it  carried  about  2,000  pieces  of  artillery  with  ample  muni- 
tions, and  the  railroads  had  been  wrecked  by  the  retreating  Rus- 
sians. What  has  been  described  by  military  writers  as  "Von 
Mackensen^s  phalanx"  was  a  concentration  of  troops  along  the 
lines  on  which  the  strongest  resistance  was  expected  or  where 
the  quickest  advance  was  intended.  No  special  group  of  forces 
appear  to  have  been  set  apart  for  that  purpose ;  there  was  very 
little  shifting  about  or  regrouping  necessary  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  so  well  was  the  plan  arranged  that  the  concentrations 
occurred  almost  automatically  wherever  and  whenever  they  were 
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most  needed.  The  infantzy  marched  in  Bneoessive  lines  or 
echekms,  about  f oz^ir  yardfl  apart,  while  in  tiie  ranks  Hie  men 
were  allowed  about  four  fert  elbow  room  apteoe.  For  frontal 
attacks  this  mig^t  be  consMiered  fairiy  dose  formation,  but  Von 
Mackensen  eakulated  more  upon  tiie  disintegrating  effect  of  his 
artiUeiy  to  first  demoralise  tihe  enemy  and  wreck  his  position, 
after  which  the  infantry  came  into  piay  to  complete  ihe  destruc- 
tion. Without  an  overwhelmiiig  supply  of  artillery  tiie  '^phalanx'' 
plan  would  have  been  unworkable— machine  guns  would  exact 
too  heavy  a  sacrifice  of  life. 

Ivanoff's  chief  object  for  the  moment  was  to  hold  the  enemy 
in  check  long  enough  to  allow  Przemysl  to  be  cleared  of  ammuni- 
tions and  supplies,  and  to  withdraw  the  troops  in  possession  of 
the  place.  Already,  on  May  14, 1915,  the  German  troops  of  Von 
Mackensen's  army  had  occupied  Jaroslav,  only  twenty-two  miles 
north  of  the  fortress.  Ivanoff  had  concentrated  his  strongest 
forces  on  the  line  between  Bieniava,  north  of  Praevorsk,  and 
Sambor,  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Przanyd.  Here  he  lutd  de« 
ployed  the  three  armies  which  had  held  the  entire  front  fixmi  tiie 
Biala  to  Uzsok  in  the  beginninfir  of  Hay,  1916,  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  the  line  they  were  now  guarding.  These  were  to  figfat  b 
holding  battle  on  the  center  while  he  adopted  a  series  of  vignroos 
counterthmsts  on  his  right  and  left  wings.  By  tiie  retirement  of 
the  center  Ewarts  had  been  compelled  to  fall  back  from  the  Nida 
to  the  Vistula  with  Woyrsch's  Austrian  army  against  him.  When 
Ewarts  dropped  bdiind  Kieke  in  Russian  Poland,  W^yrsch 
seized  the  junction  of  the  branch  line  to  Ostroviees  in  front  of 
the  Russian  line.  Ivanoff  decided  to  venture  a  counterattack 
which  would  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  pressure  on  his  center 
and  also  dieck  the  move  on  Josef ov,  dangerously  near  to  the 
Warsaw-Ivangorod-Lublin  line.  The  result  of  this  plan  was  the 
brilliant  surprise  attack  on  the  Austrians  and  Germans  previ- 
ously described.  Along  the  San  tiie  troops  just  soulii  of  Ewarts 
delivered  a  fierce  attack  and  drove  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  back 
to  Tamofarzeg  on  the  Vistula.  Ivanoff  next  drew  as  many  reen- 
f orcements  from  that  flank  to  strengthen  his  center  as  was  comr 
patible  with  safety.   What  had  happened  meanwhile  on  Ivanoff 's 
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e3ctreme  left — ^in  eastern  Galicia  and  the  Bukowina — ^has  already 
been  stated.  These  counterattacks  may  be  regarded  as  merely 
efforts  to  gain  time,  but  the  hour  of  another  great  battle  was  at 
hand. 

The  battle  of  the  San,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  war,  opened 
on  May  15,  1915.  Jaroslav  was  in  German  hands;  the  Fourth 
Austro-Hungarian  Army  (Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand)  reached 
the  western  side  of  the  San  on  the  14th ;  by  the  16th  the  Austro- 
German  armies  held  almost  the  entire  left  bank  of  the  river  from 
Rudnik  to  Jaroslav,  about  forty  miles.  They  crossed  at  several 
points  on  the  same  day  and  enlarged  their  hold  on  the  right  bank 
between  Jaroslav  and  Lezachow  near  Sieniava,  which  they  cap* 
tured.  A  German  division  arrived  at  Lubaczovka,  due  north  of 
Jaroslav,  and  half  of  the  Germanic  circle  around  Przemysl  was 
now  drawn.  The  German  plan  was  an  advance  in  force  from 
the  Sieniava-Jaroslav  front  against  the  Przemysl-Lemberg  rail* 
way,  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  Russian  line  of  retreat  from 
the  fortress.  Fifteen  bridges  were  accordingly  erected  over  the 
San  in  that  sector  between  May  20-24,  1915,  across  which  the 
German  battering  ram  was  to  advance  on  Przemysl.  South  of 
the  town  mounted  patrols  came  into  touch  with  Russian  cavalry ; 
four  Austro-Hungarian  and  one  German  army  corps  were  stand- 
ing prepared  between  Dobromil  and  Sambor;  Sambor  was  oc- 
cupied by  them.  The  Russians  held  the  left  bank  close  to  the 
river  from  Sieniava  to  Jaroslav,  and  northward  of  the  former 
and  to  the  west  as  far  as  Tamobrzeg.  From  Jaroslav  their  front 
ran  in  almost  a  straight  line  for  thirty  miles  southeastward  to 
the  outer  and  northern  forts  around  Przemysl,  described  nearly 
a  complete  circle  around  the  western  and  southern  forts  to 
Mosciska  on  the  east,  thence  south  to  Sambor,  and  from  Sambor 
to  Stryj.  From  Stryj  eastward  to  the  Bukowina  the  line  re- 
mained unaltered.  In  that  region  Lechitsky  and  Von  Pflanzer- 
Baltin  had  been  conducting  a  campaign  all  by  themselves;  they 
were  now  resting,  waiting,  watching. 

While  great  Germanic  preparations  for  the  capture  of  Przemysl 
were  proceeding  north  of  the  town,  the  battle  opened  on  Satur- 
day, May  15,  1915,  in  the  south,  against  the  Russian  front  be- 
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tween  Navemiasto  and  Sambor.  Here  the  Austro-German  troopB 
were  thrown  against  Hussakow  and  Krukenice  to  hack  their 
way  tiirough  trenches  and  barbed-wire  entanglements  in  order 
to  reach  the  Przemysl-Lemberg  railway  and  thereby  complete  the 
circle.  ^'At  the  cost  of  enormous  sacrifices  the  enemy  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  trenches  of  our  two  battalions." 

But  on  May  17,  1916,  these  trenches  near  Hussakow  were 
recaptured  tor  the  Russians.  The  Austrians  returned  to  the 
charge,  however,  and  by  May  19  were  within  six  miles  of 
Mosciska.  By  May  21  th^  had  overcome  the  main  Russian  de- 
fenses to  the  east  of  Przemjrsl  and  were  tiireatening  the  garri- 
son's line — th^r  only  line— of  retreat  to  Groddc,  for  other  Ger- 
manic forces  were  advancing  upon  Mosciska  from  the  north. 

On  May  21,  1915,  the  Russians  opened  a  sudden  counteroffen- 
sive  along  the  whole  line  in  a  desperate  ^ort  to  save,  not  the 
fortress,  but  the  garrison.  The  Austrians  had  destroyed  most  of 
the  forts  before  they  surrendered  the  town  on  March  22;  and 
forts  cannot  be  built  or  reconstructed  in  a  few  weeks.  Besides, 
the  Austrians  knew  the  ground  too  well.  Von  Mackensen's 
''phalanx''  was  meanwhile  advancing  against  the  Jaroslav- 
Przemysl  frcmt  with  Von  Bojna's  corps  (xi  his  right;  Boehm- 
Ermolli  deserted  the  passes  which  had  so  long  occupied  him  and 
was  now  pressing  against  the  south  of  the  town  while  Von 
Marwitz  on  his  ris^t  attempted  to  seize  the  railway  between 
Sambor  and  DobromiL  Von  Linsingen  was  forging  ahead  toward 
Stryj  and  the  Dniester;  he  had  finally  woriced  through  the  ill- 
fated  Koziova  positions,  and  was  now  able  to  rest  his  right  upon 
Halicz.  From  there  his  connection  with  Von  Pfianzer-Baltin 
had  been  broken  by  Lechitsky,  and  was  not  repaired  tiU  June  6, 
1915. 

The  Russian  counteroffensive  was  a  homeopathic  remedy,  on 
the  principle  of  ''like  curing  like:"  an  enveloping  movement 
against  being  ^iveloped  themselves  at  Pizemysl;  but  the  case 
was  hopeless.  Yet  they  met  with  some  successes  of  a  temporary 
nature.  Between  the  Vistula  and  the  San  they  captured  some 
towns  and  villages;  they  also  got  very  close  to  Radava,  north 
i)t  Jaroslav,  and  forced  the  Austro-German  troops  to  fall  badk 
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on  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river  on  a  considerable  line  of  front 
north  of  Sieniava,  where  they  captured  many  prisoners  and 
guns. 

The  counteroffensive  reached  its  zenith  on  May  27, 1915,  when 
Irmanow's  Caucasian  Corps  stormed  Sieniava  and  captured 
something  like  7,000  men,  six  big  guns,  and  six  pieces  of  field 
artillery.  Von  Mackensen  resumed  the  offensive  on  May  24,  by 
advancing  due  east  of  Jaroslav,  capturing  Drohojow,  Ostrov, 
Vjrsocko,  Makovisko  and  Vietlin  all  in  one  day.  -Radjrmno  was 
occupied  by  the  Austro-Hungarians  under  General  Aiz  von 
Straussenburg,  still  further  narrowing  the  circle  and  compelling 
the  Russians  to  fall  beyond  the  San.  On  the  twenty-fifth  the 
Austrians  followed  them  over,  captured  the  bridg^ead  of 
Zagrody,  the  village  of  Nienovice  and  the  Heights  of  Horodysko, 
while  Von  Mackensen's  troops  farther  north  captured  Height 
241.  South  of  the  village  of  Naklo,  between  Przemysl  and 
Mosciska,  a  hill  650  feet  high  was  violently  attacked;  it  com- 
manded the  only  line  of  retreat  from  the  fortress  still  left  open. 
To  the  south  of  the  town  the  Russian  counteroffensive  tried  to 
outflank  the  Austrian  troops  which  had  approached  close  to  the 
fortress  and  the  railroad  to  Lemberg.  With  the  assistance  of 
strong  reenforcements  the  Russians  were  able  to  check  the 
advance  here  and  make  2,200  prisoners,  besides  capturing  am- 
munitions and  machine  guns. 
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RECAPTURE     OF     PRZEMYSL 

THE  counteroffensive  ended — of  necessity — on  May  24,  1915. 
The  Russians  could  still  offer  an  effective  resistance  between 
Krukienice  and  Mosciska,  but  the  pressure  of  continuous  attack 
against  their  positions  around  Hussakow  grew  fiercer  every 
hour.  The  enemy  was  knocking  at  the  outer  ring  of  the  forts ; 
from  the  west  the  heaviest  cannons  were  pouring  shot  and  shell 
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siich  violeace  that  tiie  fall  ef  Pioemyfil  could  no  kmgier  be 
prevented.  Most  of  the  troops  had  already  been  witibdxawn,  as 
well  as  the  supplies  and  munitions;  only  a  small  garrison  re- 
mained behind  to  man  the  gwnB  of  liie  forts  to  ttue  last  aaoneait; 
the  Htfcle  avenue  to  safety  mi  Hie  east  was  still  open. 

On  May  80,  191K,  ihe  Austrian  batteries  tegan  fflieir  ^doadty 
work  on  ibe  Grodek  sline  near  Medyica.  The  esdt  was  under  fire; 
sincB  May  17,  Przemyd  had  J»een  anvecfted  f  lem  tfairee  «!deft»  .and 
the  fourth  was  all  l>iit  cloeed.  Fnim  ttm  nortt^m  side,  cQ^Brded 
by  the  Savaxiane  under  <jenerad  Knensd,  twenty-^ne  cex^timeter 
Knip9  diowstEers  bemJbarded  the  ftnsafian  poeittans  ^ound 
Eorienioe  and  Madkovice,  drawing  ever  nearer  the  iotts  com- 
manding the  road  and  railway  to  Radjpimno.  The  T^ntii  Anstro- 
Hungarian  Army  Owpa,  amgroaching  irwBl  Kimaea^Vi, 
endeavored  to  rusAi  :Bflme  of  £he  outer  wotcks,  l>ut  paid  heavibr 
for  the  venture.  They  settlad  idown  before  the  forts  of  PraBeo- 
vice,  lipnSc,  Hefticha  and  'Grecbovoe,  and  those  round  Tatajfovka 
mountain.  <Tenend  Artamaff,  the  Russian  commands  of 
PrzemEysl,  had  labarioosly  recozffitmcted  some  of  the  old  Aus- 
trian forts  and  equipped  tiiem  wifii  Russian  12-oeiitiBiBtar 
howitzers.  As  lAie  Austaians  3iad  "brooij^  only  th^  16- 
«entimeter  faowitaers,  tiiey  were  obligod  to  wait  until  their  30.5 
•batteries  arrived  before  iiysy  could  undertake  aaiy  swious  attadL 

These  batteries  came  on  the  scene  about  May  25, 1915,  it  took 
five  days'  preparation,  and  the  final  bombardment  began  on  the 
30th.  It  was  an  ironical  circumstance  that  the  Austrians  and 
Germans  were  in  numerous  places  sheltering  themselves  behind 
the  very  earthworks  which  the  Russians  had  constructed  when 
they  were  besieging  the  place  two  months  earlier.  There  had 
been  no  time  to  destroy  them  on  the  retreat. 

The  northern  sector  of  the  outer  ring  of  forts  fell  on  May  30, 
1915,  when  the  Bavarians  captured  the  Russian  positions  near 
Orzediovce.  A  terrific  bombardment  was  directed  against  the 
entire  northern  and  nor&westem  front ;  great  columns  of  in- 
fantry were  pushed  forward  to  finish  the  cannons'  work — still 
the  Russians  hung  on,  ever  bent  on  doing  all  possible  damage 
to  the  enemy. 
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ihe  night  of  May  30^1,  1916,  the  enemy  suoeeeded 
in  approaching  within  200  paces,  and  at  some  points  even  in 
gaining  a  footing  in  the  precincts  of  Fort  No.  7,  axtrand  whidi 
raged  an  obstinate  battle  that  lasted  nntil  two  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  Slst,  when  he  was  repulsed  aftar  saffering 
enormous  losses.  The  remnants  of  the  enemy  who  had  entered 
Fort  No.  7,  numbering  23  officers  and  600  men,  were  taken 
prisoners. 

Since  the  20th  of  May,  1915,  the  clearing  of  the  road  had 
been  going  on ;  Von  Mackaisen  battermg  the  western  forts  and 
the  river  line  as  far  as  Jaroslav,  and  Bodhm-Ermofli  strugi^ttng 
to  force  the  southern  comer  to  get  within  range  of  the  Lem- 
h&rg  railway.  On  his  right.  Von  Marwitz  had  become  stuck  in 
the  marges  of  tl^  Dniester  between  Droholycx  and  Komamo. 
Tlie  Bavarians  on  the  n<Mrth  again  let  fly  their  big  guns  against 
the  forts  round  Dunkoviczki  on  May  31,  1915.  At  four  in  the 
afternoon  Ihey  ceased  fire ;  the  forts  and  defenses  were  crumpled 
up  into  a  shapeless  mass  of  wreckage.  Now  Prussian,  Bavarian 
and  Austrian  regiments  rushed  forward  to  stonn  what  was  left. 
Th^  still  found  some  Russians  there,  severely  mauled  by  the 
bombardment ;  but  they  could  no  longer  present  a  front.  Tliey 
retreated  behind  the  ring,  llie  T^ith  Austro-Hungarian  Army 
Corps  now  made  anotiier  attempt  on  Pralkovice  and  lipnik.  Von 
Mackensen's  men  captured  two  trenches  near  Fort  No.  11 — 
'ihey  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price  m  blood  for  every  yard  of  their 
advance.''  Heavy  batteries  are  also  spitting  fire  against  Forts 
Nos.  10  and  12.  When  the  curtain  of  night  fell  over  the  scene 
of  carnage  and  destruction,  two  breaches  had  been  made  in  the 
outer  ring  of  the  forts. 

June  2, 1915,  dawned — a  bright,  warm  summer's  day ;  the  sun 
rose  and  smiled  as  impassively  over  the  Galician  mountains, 
and  valleys,  and  plains  as  it  had  smiled  through  countless  ages 
before  the  genius  of  man  had  invented  even  the  division  of  time« 
From  all  sides  of  the  doomed  fortress  eagi^,  determined  men 
were  advancing;  Fort  No.  10  was  captured  at  noon  by  the 
Twenty-second  Bavarian  Infantry  Regiment ;  later  in  the  day  the 
Prussian  Gr^iadier  Guards  took  possession  of  Fort  No.  12; 
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during  the  night  the  besieger's  troops  marched  into  the  village 
of  Zuravica,  within  the  outer  ring.  Austrian  troops  had  broken 
through  from  the  southwest  and  also  penetrated  the  inner  circle. 

June  3,  1915,  dawned  and  again  the  sun  smiles  over  Galicia 
and  sees  the  same  iron  belt  of  machinelike  men  still  nearer  the 
fortress;  but  the  haggard  defenders,  where  are  they?  Gone! 
Flown !  They  have  vanished  during  the  night.  Austrians  and 
Bavarians  march  into  the  town  early  in  the  morning.  The  only 
enemies  they  meet  are  the  dead. 

Przemysl  has  fallen  again — fallen  before  twenty  times  as 
powerful  a  blow  as  that  which  struck  it  down  seventy-two  days 
earlier. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  progress  of  Von  Mackensen  and 
his  mighty  "phalanx,"  let  us  briefly  trace  the  progress  of  Von 
Linsingen,  whom  we  left  on  the  road  to  Stryj  and  the  Dniester, 
or  rather,  attempting  to  force  that  road.  While  the  forts  of 
Przemysl  were  being  smashed  in  the  north.  Von  Linsingen  was 
pounding  and  demolishing  the  Russian  positions  between 
Uliczna  and  Bolechov.  Heavy  mortars  and  howitzers  were  at 
the  same  time  being  placed  into  position  in  front  of  the  Russian 
trenches  between  Holobutow  and  Stryj. 

On  May  31,  1915,  they  began  to  roar,  and  before  long  the 
trenches  were  completely  pulverized — ^the  very  trenches  that 
thousands  of  Germans  and  Austrians  had  died  in  in  vain  attempts 
to  carry  by  assault.  The  Thirty-eighth  Hungarian  Honved  Divi- 
sion were  sent  to  finish  the  work  of  clearance  and  take  possession 
of  Stryj.  The  entire  Russian  line  withdrew  to  the  Dniester,  step 
by  step,  ever  fighting  their  favorite  rear  guard  actions,  killing 
and  capturing  thousands  of  their  enemies.  They  retired  behind 
the  Dniester,  but  maintained  their  hold  on  any  useful  strategical 
position  south  of  the  river,  so  far  as  was  possible  without  im- 
periling the  continuity  of  their  line. 

We  must  also  consider  two  more  Austro-German  sectors  in 
order  to  bring  the  combatants  stationed  there  into  line  with  the 
Germanic  advance— the  Uzsok  Pass  and  the  Bukowina-cwm- 
Eastem  Galicia  sectors.  In  the  former  the  army  of  Von 
Szurmay  stood  beside  that  of  Von  Linsingen  opposite  the  Ninth 
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Russian  Army.  Von  Szurmay  led  his  men  out  of  the  pass  and 
advanced  northward  on  May  12,  after  the  fall  of  Sanok  had 
forced  the  Russians  away  from  their  positions  in  the  vicinity  of 
it.  Their  line  of  retreat  was  threatened  by  the  Austrian  ap- 
proach to  Sambor. 

On  May  16, 1915,  Von  Szurmay  moved  across  the  upper  Stryj 
near  Turka  and  passed  along  secondary  roads  in  the  directi<m 
of  the  oil  districts  of  Sdiodnica,  Drohobycz  and  Boryslav,  arriv- 
ing on  May  16-17,  1915.  Von  Linsingen's  troops  had  started 
their  advance  on  the  same  day  as  those  of  Von  Szurmay,  when 
the  Russians  round  Kociowa  had  to  retire  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  their  line :  the  same  pressure  that  Sambor 
exerted  on  the  Uzsok,  Here  again  the  Russians  adopted  rear- 
guard tactics  and  ccxisiderable  fighting  occurred  daring  their 
retreat  to  Stryj  and  Bolechow,  both  of  which  were  eventually 
captured  by  Von  Linsingen. 

In  Eastern  Galicia  and  the  Bukowina  matters  had  come  almost 
to  a  standstill  between  Lechitsky  and  Von  Pflanzer-Baltin  about 
ihe  middle  of  May,  1915*  When,  the  former  had  cut  ihe  latter's 
connection  witti  the  main  line,  the  brigade  of  General  von  Blum 
and  other  adjoining  German  troops  on  the  eictreme  right 
of  Von  Linsingen  tried  hard  to  relieve  ihe  pressure  of  Lechitsky 
on  the  Austrian  forces.  Not  till  after  the  fall  of  Przemysl  was 
the  connection  restored,  when  the  Russians  had  to  fall  back  from 
Kalusz  and  Nadvoma;  on  June  9  they  evacuated  Obertzn, 
Horodenka,  Kocman  and  Sniatyn.  Lechitsky  was  also  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  the  Bukowina  between  Zaleszczyki, 
Onut,  and  Czemowitz,  where  the  Austrians  were  moving  along 
the  Dniester  in  the  norths  the  Pruth  in  the  south,  and  over  the 
hills  in  the  center  against  the  village  of  Szubraniec  Here  the 
Russians  once  more  inflicted  servere  losses  on  the  Austrians,  but 
being  in  danger  from  a  flanking  movement  by  tiie  Forty-second 
Croatian  Infantry  through  the  Dniester  forests,  they  retired 
from  the  Bukowina  on  to  Russian  territory  on  June  12, 1915. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV 

CAPTURE     OF     LEMBERG 

THE  capture  of  Przemysl  and  of  Stryj  terminates  the  second 
stage  of  the  Austro-German  offensive  in  Galicia.  The  third 
stage  may  be  described  as  the  battle  for  Lemberg,  or  Lwow. 
Lemberg  is  the  ancient  capital  of  Galicia,  and  formerly  bore  the 
name  of  Lwow.  The  Austrians  many  years  ago  had  changed 
it  to  "Lemberg."  When  the  Russians  captured  the  town  on 
September  3, 1914,  they  had  given  it  back  the  old  Slavonic  name, 
which,  however,  was  destined  soon  to  be  transformed  back  again 
into  the  more  pronounceable  appellation  of  "Lemberg." 

It  is  estimated  that  between  April  28,  1915,  and  the  recapture 
of  Przemysl  the  Russian  forces  in  Galicia  had  been  diminished 
by  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  casualties.  The  heaviest  losses 
occurred  among  Dmitrieff's  troops  in  the  first  days  of  May,  1915, 
but  in  the  battles  on  the  San,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  the  forces 
of  Von  Mackensen's  "phalanx"  were  also  greatly  reduced.  Along 
the  entire  Galician  front,  it  is  computed  that  quite  600,000 
Austro-German  troops  were  put  out  of  action. 

While  the  fight  for  Przemysl  was  in  full  swing  an  important 
event  of  the  war  occurred — Italy  joined  the  enemies  of  Austria 
on  May  3,  1915;  the  Dual  Monarchy  had  now  to  defend  her 
western  frontier  as  well.  Dankl  and  Von  Bojna  were  transferred 
to  the  Italian  front  with  a  considerable  portion  of  their  Galician 
troops.  A  general  redistribution  of  units  was  effected  among 
the  Austrian  and  German  armies.  The  army  of  the  Archduke 
Joseph  Ferdinand  was  held  along  the  lower  San  as  far  as 
Sieniava.  Von  Mackensen  was  advancing  east  of  Jaroslav  along 
the  railway  toward  Rawa-Ruska.  Boehm-ErmoUi  was  fighting 
on  the  road  to  Lemberg  from  Mosciska.  An  army  under  Count 
Bothmer  was  operating  near  the  Dniester  marshes,  beyond 
which,  farther  south,  a  group  of  armies  under  Von  Linsingen 
(mainly  German)  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Dniester  at 
Zuravno,  and  was  trying  to  advance  on  Lemberg  and  catch 
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IvttQjQff's  main  forces  on  the  flank.  This  last  mo^vement^  if  sucr 
eeaaf  uly  would  be  the  most  effective  method  of  crashinir  tiie 
letreatms  Russian  armies:  being  thus  outflanked,  some  of  their 
Imes  of  r^reat  would  be  cut  and  a  dissohition  of  a  Isri^e  portion 
tff  tbe  retiring  forces  eonld  hardly  have  been  avoided*  How- 
ever, all  atb^npts  m  this  direction  failed.  The  Russians 
gradually  rolled  up  their  line  on  the  Dniester  from  west  to  east^ 
keeping  step  with  the  retreat  of  the  armies  which  were  facing 
west.  With  strong  reenforcements  from  Kiev  and  Odessa 
BrussiIo¥  commanded  tbe  Dniester  front  under  the  direction  of 
General  Ivanoff .  If  only  the  po&deroas  advance  of  Von  Madras 
sen  could  have  been  arrested,  Brussilov  would  have  had  litQe 
difficulty  in  swe^ng  Von  Linsingcn  bads  to  the  Carpathian  bar- 
rier. A  somewhat  similar  condition  existed  in  the  north,  where 
the  Attstrians  wwe  at  the  mer^  of  ivanoff's  strong  ri^t  wing. 
The  archdi:^e's  front  was  smashed  at  Budnik  early  in  June, 
1915;  his  forces  were  driven  bade  a  day's  mardL  and  k>st  4,000 
mea  in  pris<»ier8»  besides  many  guns.  The  Second,  Third  and 
Fourth  Tyrolese  regiments  ware  almost  annihilated.  German 
troc^jis  were  hurried  to  the  rescue.  BoehmrErmoDi  abo  got  into 
sttrious  difficulties  at  Moodska,  where  the  Bnssians  hdd  him  up 
f<»r  a  week  with  a  furio«is  battle.  Ivanoff  was  scoring  pomts 
against  all  his  individual  opponents  ^ooepting  only  Van  Mac- 
kensen.  The  ''phakoix,''  always  kept  up  to  full  strength  by  a 
continuous  influx  of  reserves  and  provided  with  millions  of  high- 
^qdofldve  shdis,  not  only  pursued  its  irresistible  course  eastward, 
but  had  to  turn  now  ri^^t^  now  left,  to  help  Austrian  and  Ger- 
man commandars  out  of  trouble.  Heavy  howitzers  lumbered 
akmg  the  way  to  Rawa«-Rudui — ^not  to  Lemberg;  but  to  the  nortti 
of  it,  on  the  flank  of  the  Russian  army  still  holding  the  Lower 
San.  This  army  had  therefore  to  retire  northward  to  the  riv^ 
line  of  the  Tanev  stream,  cauttously  f oUowed  by  the  arehduke^s 
forces.  The  ^'phalanx''  had  again  saved  them  fram  dkttster. 
Similarly,  at  Mosciska,  when  Boehm-EnnoDi  tried  to  storm  the 
Russian  position  by  mass  attacks,  his  infantry  was  driven  back 
with  such  terriUe  punishment  that  they  could  not  be  induced  to 
make  another,  advance.    There  was  nothing  to  be  done  here,  but 
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wait  till  Von  Mackensen  turned  the  Iflank  of  the  Russian  position 
for  them,  which  he  did  in  one  of  the  most  stubborn  conflicts  of 
the  war — ^the  battle  of  the  Lubaczovka,  a  tributary  of  the  San 
between  Rawa-Ruska  and  Lemberg.  Never  were  the  fighting 
abilities  of  Slav  and  Teuton  more  severely  tested.  For  over  a 
week  the  struggle  raged ;  a  half  million  men  were  brought  up  in 
groups  and  flung  against  the  Russian  front.  Shell,  shrapnel, 
bullets  and  asphyxiating  bombs  finally  wore  down  the  Russian 
resistance. 

Incapacitated  by  physical  exhaustion  and  outnumbered  by 
three  to  one,  the  Russian  infantry  gave  way  on  June  13,  1915. 
The  ''phalanx"  drove  into  their  ranks  and  advanced  rapidly  in  a 
northerly  direction  on  its  great  flianking  movement.  But  the 
Russian  spirit  was  not  broken,  for  at  this  critical  moment  Gen- 
eral Polodchenko  rode  out  with  three  regiments  of  cavalry — the 
Don  Cossacks,  the  Chernigov  Hussars,  and  the  Kimbum  Dra- 
goons. They  dashed  into  the  unbroken  lines  of  the  triumphant 
German  infantry  like  a  living  hurricane,  sabered  the  enemy,  and 
put  thousands  on  the  run.  Swerving  aside,  they  next  charged 
deep  into  the  German  rear,  mauled  the  reserves  into  confusion, 
hacked  their  way  out  again  and  captured  several  machine  guns. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  about  this  extrabrdinary  exploit 
was  the  fact  that  the  losses  sustained  by  the  cavalry  amounted 
only  to  200  killed  and  wounded.  The  effect  on  the  ''phalanx,'' 
however,  was  such  that  no  more  attacks  were  madiB  that  day,  and 
the  Russians  were  able  to  retire  to  the  hills  near  Rawa-Ruska. 
Ivanoff  was  now  compelled  to  draw  reenf orcements  from  other 
parts  of  the  line  to  strengthen  his  front  at  Rawa-Ruska.  This 
meant  weakening  Ewarts's  against  the  archduke  and  Brussilov 
against  Boehm-ErmoUi.  The  downfall  of  the  Dunajec-Biala 
front  had  been  attributed  by  the  Russian  War  Staff  to  overcon- 
fidence  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  General  Dmitrieff,  who  was 
subsequently  relieved  of  his  command  and  replaced  by  General 
Lesch.  At  an  official  inquiry  Dmitrieff  was  exonerated  and  re- 
instated on  the  reasonable  groimd  that,  whatever  precautions  of 
defense  he  might  have  taken,  they  would  have  proved  ineffective 
against  the  preponderance  of  the  German  artillery. 
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After  tiie  battle  of  Lubaczow  the  Riesutn  line  drew  back  aboat 
twenty  miles.  For  the  defense  of  Lemberg^  tiie  front  ran  in  a 
eiHicave  form  from  along:  the  Ri^er  Tane^,  five  miles  from 
Rawa-Ruska,  down  to  Grodek  and  Kolodrukgr;  then  eastward  he- 
kiBd  the  Dniester  to  Ziira?no  and  HaUez.  The  mariAies  of  the 
Dniester,  tihen  swollen  hy  heavy  rains,  f(»rmed  a  good  natural 
defense ;  the  intrenchments  on  the  hills  north  of  Cirodek  to  Rawa- 
Ruska  protected  the  apfNraaches  to  Lemberg  from  that  direction. 
The  weakest  vpfit  hy  aroond  Janov,  fifteoi  miles  north  of  Grodek,. 
where  the  level  groond  would  permit  tiae  easy  transport  of  heavy 
artiUery.  This  position  had  been  fortified  vnth  trenches  and 
wire  entanglements^  Here  also  were  concentrated  the  troops 
withdrawn  from  other  parts  of  the  hne^  aosd  four  armored  trains 
wittL  quick-ftring  gans  frcsn  the  depot  at  Rovno.  General  Ivanoff 
had  no  intention  of  making  any  deciaive  stand  against  the 
'^phahmx'*;  neither  did  he  think  of  risking  his  armies  in  a  battle 
for  Lemberg.  That  town  was  certainly  of  great  military  and 
p(^tical  importance  —  worth  a  dozen  Przemysls  —  and  worth 
fighting  for.  But  for  that  he  would  need  artillery  in  enormous 
quantity.  Von  M adransen  carried  2,500  guns  with  him,  as  well 
as  siege  trains  of  heavy  howitzers.  Ivanoff  possessed  none  of 
theae,  and  could  therefore  hope  anty  to  %ht  r^tr-guard  actions 
while  retiring  before  Von  Mackensen.  In  any  other  part  of  the 
Gafician  hne  except  the  center  he  had  little  to  fear.  We  left  Von 
linsingen  forcing  the  Dniester  at  Zuravno.  He  got  the  bulk  of 
his  army  across,  the  main  advance  commanded  by  Von  Bothmer, 
wha  captured  the  northern  heights  and  penetrated  the  forests 
near  the  Stryj-Tamopol  railway.  They  were  less  tiian  fifty  miles 
from  Lemberg. 

Ilie  ^retreating''  Brussilov  suddenly  turned  round  and  fell  on 
Von  Bothmer's  advance.  The  fig^  lasted  three  days^  with  the 
result  that  the  Austro-Germans  were  oUiged  to  fall  back  across 
the  Dniester,  leaving  behind  2,000  killed  and  wounded,  besides 
17  guns,  78  machine  guns,  348  officars  and  15,430  men  as  pris- 
oners, June  8-10,  191& 

On  June  11,  1915,  however,  the  Germans  renewed  the  attack 
on  Zuravno,  recaptured  the  town,  and  on  June  12  were  five  miles 
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north  of  it.  By  June  13  they  had  made  ten  miles,  when  Brus- 
silov  lashed  out  again.  Within  two  days  the  Germans  were  back 
on  the  Dniester.  Von  Mackensen  had  meanwhile  concentrated 
a  new  series  of  heavy  batteries  around  Jaroslav  and  formed  a 
new  ^'phalanx''  (with  reenforcements)  west  of  the  San  between 
Piskorovice  and  Radymno.  Another  attempt  was  preparing  to 
break  through  Ivanoff's  right  wing. 

A  violent  bombardment  began  on  June  12,  1915,  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  both  Sieniava 
and  Piskorovice.  Next  day  the  advance  spread  along  the  whole 
line,  extending  from  Tamoviec  on  the  Zlota  to  the  Radymno- 
Javorov  road,  pressing  north  and  eastward  against  the  Russian 
front.  Pivoting  on  Sieniava,  Von  Mackensen  swung  his  right 
toward  Mosciska,  which  Von  Marwitz  captured  on  June  14, 1915. 
The  same  night  the  Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand's  entire  army 
was  slowly  wheeling  from  the  San  toward  the  Tanev,  facing 
due  north. 

On  June  16,  1915,  the  left  of  this  line  was  already  inside  the 
borders  of  Russian  Poland,  and  its  right  wing  along  the  entire 
Tanev  front.  By  June  16  numerous  towns  and  villages  were 
taken  by  the  Germans.  The  Wolff  Telegraphic  Bureau  anr 
nounced  that  Von  Mackensen's  army  had  captured  40,000  men 
and  69  machine  guns,  which  undoubtedly  referred  to  all  the 
Galician  groups,  for  on  June  12,  1915,  Von  Mackensen  had 
"replaced''  the  Archduke  Frederick  as  generalissimo  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  armies.  The  "phalanx"  was  pressing  against 
Rawa-Ruska,  Magierow,  and  Janov;  Boehm-Ermolli  against 
Grodek,  part  of  which  he  captured  by  a  midnight  assault  on 
June  16.  In  five  weeks  the  Russian  line  or  front  in  Galicia  had 
shrunk  from  300  miles  to  about  100.  Before  Dunajec,  when  it 
was  united  with  the  northern  groups,  it  had  represented  the  long- 
est battle  line  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  Russians  began  to  evacuate  Lemberg  about  June  17,  1915, 
the  day  Von  Mackensen's  right  entered  Javorov.  On  the  19th  his 
advance  guard  was  approaching  Rawa-Ruska.  Boehm-Ermolli 
was  meanwhile  undergoing  severe  punishment  near  Eomamo, 
where  an  Austrian  advance  force  endeavored  to  get  through  the 
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Grodek  Lakes.  The  Russian  artillery  drove  them  back ;  for  three- 
days  there  were  furious  bayonet  and  cavalry  charges  and  counter^ 
charges;  despite  the  most  terrific  bombardments  the  Austrian 
attacks  were  broken  by  the  desperate  Russians.  On  this  occa«i 
sion,  at  leasts  the  Russians  were  well  supplied  with  shells  hur- 
riedly sent  by  rail  from  Kiev,  which  enabled  them  to  repulse  the 
Austrians  on  the  lakes.  Boehm-Ermolli  is  said  to  have  lost  half 
of  his  effectives  in  his  attempt  to  penetrate  through  Grodek  and 
Domfeld,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Lemberg. 

Von  Mackensen  again  came  to  the  rescue  by  making  a  great 
turning  movement  in  the  district  of  ZoUdev,  about  sixteen  miles 
north  of  Lemberg,  and  attacking  the  Russian  positions  about 
Janov,  forcing  the  Russians  over  the  hills  and  the  Rawa-Ruska 
railway  to  Zolkiev.  His  left  wing,  resting  on  Lubaczov,  swung 
northward  in  a  wheeling  movement  to  envelop  Rawa-Ruska.  But 
the  Russians  intercepted  the  move;  ferocious  encounters  and 
Cossack  charges  threw  the  Germans  back  to  their  pivot  with 
heavy  losses  on  both  sides.  Von  Mackensen's  center,  however, 
was  too  strong,  and  ivanoff  desired  no  pitched  battle — ^the  only 
way  to  check  its  advance.  He  therefore  fell  back  between  Rawa- 
Ruska  and  Lemberg,  yielding  the  former  to  Von  Mackensen  and 
the  latter  to  Boehm-Ermolli,  who  was  able  to  lead  his  battered 
troops  into  the  town  on  June  22, 1915,  without  further  resistance. 
Brussilov  now  had  to  withdraw  from  the  Dniester.  As  at 
Przemysl,  the  Russian  garrison  departed  with  all  stores  and 
baggage  before  the  victors  arrived.  Lemberg  had  been  in  Rus- 
sian possession  for  293  days. 

A  German  attack  near  Rawa-Ruska  was  repulsed  by  the  Rus- 
sians on  June  25,  1915.  For  two  days  the  ''phalanx^'  rested  to 
replenish  its  stock  of  shells ;  when  these  had  arrived  along  the 
Przemysl  line.  Von  Mackensen  turned  northward  in  the  direction 
of  Eholm  on  the  Lublin-Brest-Litovsk  railway.  On  his  left 
marched  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  of  the  Archduke  Joseph 
Ferdinand.  These  two  armies  drop  out  of  the  GaUcian  cam- 
paign at  this  stage  and  become  part  of  the  great  German  offen- 
sive against  the  Polish  salient.  The  gigantic  enveloping  move- 
ment had  failed  in  the  south ;  it  was  now  to  be  attempted  against 
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tiie  Russian  line  in  front  of  Warsaw,  conducted  by  Von  Hinden- 
burg  and  Von  Gallwitz  in  the  northern  sector,  and  by  Von  Mac- 
kensen,  assisted  by  General  Woyrsch  and  Archduke  Joseph 
Ferdinand,  in  the  southern.  These  operations  are  described  in 
the  pages  following. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  GaUcia  had  now  been  reconquered, 
and  it  was  left  to  the  Austrians  and  the  Germans  to  complete  the 
conquest.  The  campaign  was  one  of  the  greatest  operations  of 
the  war.  An  English  military  writer  thus  describes  the  achieve- 
ment :  ''Only  a  most  magnificent  army  organization  and  a  most 
careful  preparation,  extending  to  infinite  detail,  could  execute  a 
plan  of  such  magnitude  at  the  speed  at  which  it  was  done  by  the 
Austrian  and  German  armies  in  May,  1915.'' 

Not  yet,  however,  were  the  Russian  armies  destroyed ;  to  the 
German  War  Staff  it  was  not  now  a  question  of  taking  or  retak- 
ing territory,  but  of  striking  a  final  and  decisive  blow  at  the 
vitals  of  Russia.  The  continuous  series  of  reverses  suffered  by 
Boehm-Ermolli  and  Von  Linsingen  exerted  an  important  effect  on 
the  end  of  the  Galician  campaign :  it  frustrated  the  plan  of  elim- 
inating the  Russian  forces.  The  faatUe  lines  in  France  and  Flan- 
ders could  wait  a  while  till  the  Russian  power  was  annihilated. 

After  the  fall  of  Lemberg,  Ivanoff  withdrew  the  main  body  of 
his  troops  toward  the  river  line  of  the  Bug,  Boehm-Ermolli  fol- 
lowing up  behind.  Again  that  unfortunate  general  was  rous^ily 
handled — another  of  his  divisions  was  annihilated  southeast  of 
Lemberg  in  a  rear-guard '  action.  Von  Linsingen  directed  his 
efforts  against  the  Gnila  Lipa  and  HaBcz,  while  Von  Pflanzer- 
Baltin  still  operated  on  the  Dniester.  For  many  months  the 
Russians  and  Austrians  faced  each  other  in  eastern  Gahda; 
they  were  still  skirmishing  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Both  Russia 
and  Austria  had  more  important  matters  oa  hand  elsewhere :  the 
former  against  Germany  in  the  north,  and  the  latter  with  her 
new  enemy — ^Italy.    Gahcia  became  a  side  issue. 

The  Galician  campaign  will  rank  as  one  of  the  most  instractive 
episodes  in  military  history,  an  example  of  unparalleled  calcula- 
tion, sdehtific  strategy,  and  admirable  heroism,  involving,  it  is 
eomputedf  the  terrible  sacrifice  of  at  least  a  million  human  livea. 


PART  IV— RUSSO-GERMAN  CAMPAIGN 


CHAPTER    XXXVI 

WINTER     BATTLES     OF     THE     MAZURIAN 

LAKES 

THE  battle  known  in  the  German  official  accounts  as  the 
^'Winter  Battle  in  Mazurian  Land"  is  sometimes  described 
as  the  '^Nine  Days'  Battle/'  In  this  sense  it  is  to  be  considered 
as  beginning  on  the  7th  of  February,  1915,  and  ending  on  the 
16th,  when  the  German  Great  Headquarters  reported  that  the 
Tenth  Russian  Army,  consisting  of  at  least  eleven  infantry  and 
several  cavalry  divisions,  had  been  driven  out  of  its  strongly 
fortified  positions  to  the  east  of  the  Mazurian  Lake  district, 
forced  across  the  border,  and,  having  been  almost  completely 
surrounded,  had  been  crushingly  defeated.  In  fact,  however, 
fighting  continued  as  part  of  the  same  action  until  the  21st  of 
February,  1915,  when  the  pursuit  of  the  defeated  army  ended. 
The  forces  engaged  in  this  titanic  conflict  were  the  Russian 
Tenth  Army,  consisting,  according  to  the  Russian  version,  of 
four  corps,  under  General  Baron  Sievers,  and  the  German  East 
Prussian  armies,  under  General  von  Eichhom,  operating  on  the 
north  on  the  line  Insterburg-Lotzen,  and  General  von  Billow  on 
the  line  Lotzen-Johannisburg  to  the  south  of  Von  Eichhom. 
Sources  favorable  to  the  Allies  represent  the  strength  of  Gen- 
eral Sievers's  army  as  120,000  men.  They  assert  that  the  total 
German  force  consisted  of  nine  corps,  over  300,000  men.  These 
are  said  to  have  included  the  Twenty-first  Corps,  which  had  been 
with  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  in  the  west;  three  reserve 
corps,  also  from  the  west ;  the  Thirty-eighth  and  Fortieth  Corps, 
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new  formations,  from  the  interior  of  Germany;  the  equivalent 
of  three  corps  from  other  sections  of  the  eastern  front;  and  a 
reserve  corps  of  the  Guard.  The  German  official  description  of 
the  battle  credits  the  Russians  with  having  had  in  this  sector 
of  the  battle  front  in  East  Prussia  at  the  beginning  of  February 
six  to  eight  army  corps,  or  about  200,000  men. 

For  months  the  heavy  fighting  in  the  east  had  centered  on 
other  sections  of  the  immense  battle  line,  running  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Carpathians.  The  second  general  Russian  offen- 
sive, the  great  f(»rward  thrust  oi  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
toward  Cracow  in  the  direction  of  Berlin,  aimed  through  the 
center  of  the  German  defense,  had  been  met,  and  the  German 
counterthrust  toward  Warsaw  had  come  to  a  atandatill  in  the 
mud  of  Poland  and  before  the  stoue-wall  defensite  of  the  Rub- 
sians  on  the  Bsura  and  the  Rawka.  Attacks  launched  by  the 
Russians  against  the  East  Prussian  frontier,  ceateriog  at  Lgrck, 
in  January,  1915^  seemed  to  forebode  a  fresh  Ruaaian  offenoftre 
intended  to  sweep  back  tiie  German  armies  in  this  section  whose 
position  on  the  Russian  right  wing  was  a  continual  tbrei^t  to  the 
communications  of  the  Russian  commander  in  chieL 

The  Germans,  disposing  of  comparativdj  weak  forces^  esti- 
mated at  three  armj  corps,  were  compelled  to  yield  a  strip  of 
East  Prussian  territory,  and  had  fallen  back  to  positions  of  eoB- 
siderable  natural  strength  formed  by  the  chain  of  ]4a»uri«n 
Lakes  and  the  line  of  the  Angerapp  River.  Th^  r^^orted  tiBeir 
forces  standing  on  the  defensive  here  as  50  per  cent  Landwehr, 
25  per  cent  Landsturm,  and  only  25  per  cent  other  troops  not 
of  the  reserve.  Repeated  attempts  of  the  Russians  to  gain  pos- 
session of  these  fortified  positions  had>  however,  brokok  down. 
They  had  been  directed  especially  against  tiie  lurklgehead  ot 
Darkehmen  and  the  right  wing  of  the  German  forces  in  the 
Paprodtk  Hills.  Wading  up  to  their  shoulders  in  icy  water,  the 
hardy  troops  of  the  Third  Siberian  Corps  had  attempted  in  vain 
to  cross  the  Nietlitz  Swamp,  between  the  lakes  to  the  east  of 
Lyck. 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  1915,  finaUy  Von  Hindenburg 
had  been  able  to  obtain  fresh  German  forces  and  to  put  them 
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in  position  for  an  encircling  movement  against  the  Russians 
lying  just  to  the  east  of  the  lakes,  from  near  Tilsit  to  Johannis- 
burg.  With  the  greatest  secrecy  the  reenforcements,  hidden 
from  observation  by  their  fortified  positions,  and  the  border 
forces  maintaining  the  defense,  were  gathered  behind  the  two 
German  wings.  The  Russians  apparently  gained  an  inkling  of 
the  big  move  that  was  impending  about  the  time  the  advance 
against  their  wings  was  under  way.  The  first  news  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  battle  came  to  the  public  in  a  Russian  official  announce- 
ment of  the  9th  of  February,  1915,  to  the  effect  that  on  the  7th 
the  Germans  had  undertaken  the  offensive  with  considerable 
force  in  the  Goldap-Johannisburg  sector.  The  northern  group 
of  Germans  began  its  movement  somewhat  later  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Tilsit. 

Extensive  preparations  had  been  made  by  the  German  leaders 
to  meet  the  difficulties  of  a  winter  campaign  under  unfavorable 
weather  conditions.  Thousands  of  sleighs  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  sleigh  runners  (on  which  to  drag  cannon  and  wagons), 
held  in  readiness,  were  a  part  of  these  preparations  for  a  rapid 
advance.  Deep  snow  covered  the  plain,  and  the  lakes  were 
thickly  covered  with  ice.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1915,  a 
fresh  snowstorm  set  in,  accompanied  by  an  icy  wind,  which 
heaped  the  snow  in  deep  drifts  and  made  tremendously  difficult 
travel  on  the  roads  and  railways,  completely  shutting  off  motor 
traffic. 

The  Germans  on  the  south,  in  order  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  main  Russian  forces,  had  to  cross  the  Johannisburg  Forest 
and  the  Pisseck  River,  which  flows  out  of  the  southernmost  of 
the  chain  of  lakes.  The  attacking  columns  made  their  way 
through  the  snow-clad  forests  with  all  possible  speed,  forcing 
their  way  through  barriers  of  felled  trees  and  driving  the  Rus- 
sians from  the  river  crossings. 

Throughout  the  8th  of  February,  1915,  the  marching  columns 
moved  through  whirling  snow  clouds,  the  Germans  driving  their 
men  forward  relentlessly,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  drifted  snow 
which  filled  the  roads,  certain  troops  covered  on  this  day  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  kilometers.  The  Germans  under  General  von 
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Falck  took  Snopken  by  storm;  those  under  General  von  Litz- 
mann  crossed  the  Pisseck  near  Wrobeln.  The  immediate  objec- 
tives of  these  columns  were  Johannisbursr  and  Biala,  where 
strong  Russian  forces  were  posted. 

On  the  9th  the  southern  colunm,  under  Von  Litzmann,  was 
attacked  on  its  right  flank  by  Russians  coming  from  Eolna,  to 
the  south  of  them.  The  German  troops  repelled  the  attack, 
taking  2,500  prisoners,  eight  cannon,  and  twelve  machine  guns. 
General  Saleck  took  Johannisburg,  and  Biala  was  cleared  of  th^ 
Russians.  The  advance  of  these  southern  colunms  continued 
rapidly  toward  Lyck. 

The  German  left  wing  at  the  same  time  fell  overwhelmingly 
on  the  northern  end  of  the  Russian  line.  On  the  9th  they  took 
the  fortified  Russian  positions  stretching  from  Spullen  to  the 
Schorell  Forest  and  nearly  to  the  Russian  border.  They  had 
here  hard  work  to  force  their  way  through  wire  entanglements 
of  great  strength.  Having  noticed  signs  of  a  retreat  on  the  part 
of  their  opponents,  these  German  forces  had  on  the  preceding 
day  begun  the  attack  without  waiting  for  the  whole  of  their 
artillery  to  come  up.  The  Russians  retreated  toward  the 
southeast. 

Swinging  forward  toward  the  Russian  border,  the  German 
left  wing  now  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost  to  execute  the  sweep- 
ing encircling  movement  for  which  the  strategy  of  Von  Hinden- 
burg  had  become  famous.  The  Russian  right  wing  had  been 
turned  and  was  being  pressed  continually  toward  the  southeast 
The  German  troops  rushed  forward  in  forced  marches,  ignoring 
the  difficulties  which  nature  put  in  their  way.  By  the  10th  of 
February  these  columns  reached  the  Pillkallen-Wladislawow  line, 
and  by  the  11th  tiie  main  highway  from  Gumbinnen  to  Wilko- 
wyszki.  The  right  wing,  up  to  the  capture  of  Stallupohnen,  had 
taken  some  4,000  prisoners,  four  machine  guns,  and  eleven  am- 
munition wagons.  The  center  of  tiiiis  army,  at  the  capture  of 
Eydtkuhnen,  Wirballen,  and  Kibarty,  took  10,000  prisoners,  six 
cannon,  eight  machine  guns,  numerous  baggage  wagons,  include 
ing  eighty  field  kitchens,  three  military  trains  and  other  roll- 
ing stock,  a  large  number  of  gift  packages  intended  for  the 
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Russian  troops,  and,  of  chief  interest  to  the  fighting  men,  a  whole 
day's  provisions. 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  10  some  one  and  a  half  Rus- 
sian divisions  had  come  to  a  halt  in  these  three  neighboring 
villages :  Eydtkuhnen,  Kibarty,  and  Wirballen.  Although  it  was 
known  that  the  Germans  were  approaching,  it  was  apparently 
regarded  by  the  Russians  as  impossible  that  pursuers  would 
be  able  to  come  up  with  them  in  the  raging  snowstorm.  So  cer- 
tain were  they  of  their  security  that  no  outposts  were  put  on 
guard.  Only  thus  could  it  happen  that  the  Germans,  who  had 
not  allowed  the  forces  of  nature  to  stop  their  advance,  arrived 
right  at  the  Russian  position  on  the  same  day,  though  with 
infantry  alone  and  merely  a  few  guns,  everything  else  having 
been  left  behind,  stuck  in  the  snowdrifts. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII 

THE     RUSSIANS     OUT     OF     GERMANY 

IT  was  evening  when  the  Germans  made  their  surprise  attack 
on  Eydtkuhnen  and  midnight  when  they  fell  upon  Wirballen. 
On  the  roadway  stood  two  Russian  batteries  with  twelve  guns 
and  a  considerable  number  of  ammunition  wagons.  The  Ger- 
man infantry  approached  without  firing  a  shot  until  they  were 
within  fifty  yards.  Then  all  the  horses  were  shot  down  and  the 
guns  and  ammunition  seized.  The  men  of  the  battery  fled.  In 
both  these  towns  there  was  street  fighting  in  the  night,  lit  up 
by  burning  houses  which  had  been  fired  by  the  Russians  in  their 
retreat. 

One  of  the  captured  trains  was  the  hospital  train  of  the  czar. 
This  was  utilized  as  headquarters  for  the  night  by  the  staff  of 
General  von  Lauenstein. 

By  the  12th  of  February,  1916,  the  German  troops  of  the  left 
wing,  sweeping  down  from  the  north  and  pressing  the  Russians 
back  from  village  to  village,  were  entirely  on  Russian  soil.   Wiz- 
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winy,  Kalwarja,  and  Mariampol  were  oeeupied  on  this  Amf.  The 
number  of  guns  taken  by  these  troops  had  been  increased  by 
seventeen,  accordii^  to  German  reports.  The  German  Head- 
quarters  Staff  declared  that  by  this  time  fte  BuasiaB  Seves^- 
third  and  Fifty-sixth  Dmsions  had  been  aa  good  as  anmhthited, 
and  the  Twenty-seventh  diviaioiL  nearly  destrc^^ed*  TfaeRuaeianfl 
lying  before  the  Angerapp  line  and  the  defenses  of  Lotztsi  had  in 
the  meantime  also  began  to  retreat  toward  the  east.  Gcnnan 
troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  reserves  of  the  Landwehr  and  Land- 
sturm  which  op  to  this  time  had  been  held  back  within  the  Ger- 
man fortified  Ime,  now  advanced  to  attack  tiie  jrielding  army, 
whose  long  marching  column  could  be  observed  by  the  German 
flyers.  While  General  von  Eidihom*s  troops^  coming  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Tilsit  and  making  ttieir  wmy  throi^,  snow  and 
ice,  were  advancing  upon  Suwalki  and  Sejny,  and  the  German  right 
wing  was  fighting  its  way  through  Grajewo,  toward  Augustowo, 
the  center  of  the  troops  of  General  von  Bulow  for  several  days 
fought  the  Russians  in  furious  battle  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyck. 
From  all  sides  the  Germans  were  closing  in.  To  protect  the 
withdrawal  of  this  main  army  to  Suwalki  and  Augustowo,  tiie 
Russians  endeavored  by  all  means  to  hold  the  narrows  of  the 
lakes  before  Lyck,  wii^re  liiey  were  favored  bgr  tiie  nature  of 
the  ground  and  aided  by  strong  def cnsiiw  works,^  for  the  most 
part  welt  provided  witti  wire  entanglements.  The  best  of  the 
Russian  troops^  Siberian  regiments,  here  foos^  with  gresl 
energy  moider  a  determined  leadership,  and  ttte  Rnssiana,  in  tmet, 
at  some  places  took  the  offensife.  By  the  12tti  of  February, 
1915,  however,  the  Ga-BEwns  had  taken  these  poritions  and  tte 
Russians  had  withdrawn  to  the  narrow  passages  among  the  taJcm 
before  Lyck.  The  battles  aroond  this  town  were  carried  on 
under  the  eye  of  the  German  Emperor.  The  German  soldiers 
were  still  occupied  m  hunting  throngh  the  houses  for  scattered 
Russians  as  the  emperor  stepped  from  his  motor  car.  He  was 
received  with  hurrahs,  and  the  soldiers  snrroonded  hira,  singing 
"Deutschland,  Deutschland  iiber  Alles.*^  The  emperor,  standing 
amid  the  Mackened  ruins  of  burned  hcmies,  delivered  a  siiort 
address  to  the  soldiers  gatibered  about  hira,  giving  special  reeog- 
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mtkni  to  Infaoitiy  Begimeiii  Ncl  a8».  aaoL  Bast  Pmasiaii  unit 
wirieh  had  eBpeciaUjr  difltingwishftd  itsdf  and  auffiered  great 
loBseEU  On  the  same  day  the  Germans  advanced  beyond  Lyck, 
and  by  Uie  I5th  of  Febmary  no  RuaBian  remained  on  Ger- 
man soiL 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII 

ItlGHTENING     OF     THE.    NET^B.BPaB.T     OF 

THE     BOOTY 

THE  Busman  right;  retiring  to  avoid  envelopment^  sought  the 
natural  line  of  retreat  along  the  railway  to  Kovno.  In  ^xe- 
cuting  this  mcrvem^it  it  turned  toward  the  northea^,  and  ex- 
ceeding in  speed  of  mov^nmt  the  Qcwps  to  the  south  of  it,  the 
Twenti^h^  under  the  oommand  ef  Gmeral  Bulgakoiv,  the  lattear 
wae  left  out  o£  the  line..  In  oenseqiience  its  ri^t  wing  was 
turned  and:  it  was  pressed  down  toward  the  south  with  toe  ai^ny 
en  toree  »des  of  it.  It  speedily  beeame  a  brc^n  f oorce  in  the 
forest  north  of  SuwidkL  The  Russians  endesvoieed  to  readi 
the  protection  of  th^  great  fortress  of  Grodno.  Jt  was  the 
taek  of  the  German  division  coming  down  from  toe  north,  in 
toreed  marches  to  eut  off  tois  way  of  escape  and  prevent  toe 
Busssans  coaning  out  of  the  fiM^est  toward  the  anitheast. 

The  march  of  toese  German  troops  earrisd*  them  throui^ 
great  woodlands,  amid  f  roz^i  lakes,  whmL  suddenly  a  thaw  set 
in^  The  sldghs  which  had.  hem  used  had  to  be  sdiandoned  and 
wagons  requisitiened  on.  the  spat  whttsevar  possible. 

An  officer  wito  these  trom^s  relates  thi^  in&ntaDymen  ware 
sent  forward  on  wagQns>  and  on.  toe  night  foUowinip  toe  15th 
of  February  tod£  Sopodcin,  to  the  east  of  Augustowo,,  on  toe  line 
of  the  Bussian  retreat,  capturing  toe  baggage'  of  an  entuoe  Rus- 
sian army  coi!p&  ''The  morning,"  he  writes,  ''presented  to  us 
a  unique  picture.  Hundreds  e£  vehicles>  baggage  carts,  maffbine 
guns,  ammunition,  provision  and  ambulanee  wag<»ui  stood  in 
a  vast  disorder  in  toe  market  place  of  toe  town  and  in  toe  street 
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In  between  were  hundreds  of  horses,  some  harnessed,  some  loose, 
dead  Russians,  dead  horses,  bellowing  cattle,  and  sounding  over 
it  all  the  words  of  command  of  our  troops  endeavoring  to  create 
order  in  this  mad  mix-up,  and  to  take  care  of  the  rich  booty. 
Many  an  interesting  find  did  we  make — 'mementos^  which  the 
Russians  had  taken  with  them  from  Prussia  and  which  now  were 
to  find  their  way  back." 

A  German  commander  tells  how,  in  their  efforts  to  cut  off 
the  Russian  retreat,  the  artillery  were  compelled  to  cross  many 
brooks  running  through  deep  gullies,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
frequently  to  lower  guns  and  wagons  by  means  of  ropes  on  one 
side  and  pull  them  up  on  the  other. 

One  of  the  German  leaders,  describing  this  encircling  move- 
ment to  the  southeast  from  the  north  in  which  he  played  a  part, 
says :  "The  roads  and  the  weather  were  beyond  all  description — 
twelve  to  fifteen  degrees  Reaumur,  with  a  cutting  wind  and  driv- 
ing snow,  with  nothing  to  eat,  as  the  field  kitchens  on  these 
roads  could  not  follow.  During  pauses  in  the  march  one  could 
but  lean  against  the  wall  of  a  miserable  house  or  lie  down  in  the 
burned-out  ruins,  without  straw  to  lie  on  and  no  covering.  Men 
and  horses  sank  to  their  hips  in  the  snow,  and  so  we  worked 
our  way  forward,  usually  only  about  two  kilometers  an  hour. 
Wagons  and  horses  that  upset  had  to  be  shoveled  out  of  the 
drifts.  It  was  a  terrible  sight,  but  we  got  through.  We  had 
to  go  on  without  regard  for  anjrthing,  and  the  example  of  the 
higher  officers  did  much." 

Two  Russian  corps  from  the  southern  wing  of  the  army  re- 
treating by  the  Suwalki-Sejny  causeway  and  by  the  Ossowetz 
Railway,  according  to  accounts  from  Russian  sources,  made  their 
way  out  of  the  trap  under  heavy  rear-guard  fighting. 

The  escaped  portions  of  the  Russian  army  crossed  the  Bobr 
toward  Grodno.  From  the  direction  of  this  Russian  stronghold 
a  desperate  effort  was  made  to  relieve  the  four  corps  which 
were  endeavoring  to  escape  toward  the  fortress  from  the  forest 
southeast  of  Augustowo  into  which  they  had  been  pressed  by 
the  Germans  from  the  west  and  north.  On  the  21st  of  February 
came  the  final  act  in  the  great  drama.     The  German  troops 
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pushed  forward  at  their  best  speed  from  all  direetioiis  toward 
the  forest.  The  help  that  had  been  intended  for  them  came  too 
late.  Concerning  the  captures  of  this  day,  tiie  GersiaB  Grest 
Headquarters  reported :  ''On  the  21st  of  February  tihe  remnants 
of  the  Tenth  Army  laid  down  their  arms  in  the  forest  of  Augus^ 
towo  after  all  attempts  of  the  Russian  commander  of  this  army. 
General  Sievers^  to  cut  a  way  out  for  the  encircled  four  divisions 
by  means  of  those  parts  of  his  army  which  remained  to  him 
after  escaping  over  the  Bobr  to  Gxcdno  failed  with  extraaiely 
heavy  losses." 

Summarizing  the  results  of  the  oxfcire  battle  in  an  announce- 
ment of  the  22d  of  February,  the  Gerxxkan  Great  HeaAiuarters 
said :  ''The  pursuit  after  the  winter  battle  in  Masurian  Land  is 
ended.  In  cleaning  up  the  f  oresta  to  tbe  northwest  ot  Grodno, 
and  in  the  battles  reported  during  the  leak  few  days  in  the  region 
of  the  Bobr  and  the  Narew,.  there  have  been  captured  to  date 
one  commanding  general,  tffr&  division  commanders,  four  oiber 
generals,  and  in  the  neigfabinrbood  of  40,000  mem,  seventy-five 
cannon,  a  quantity  of  machine  guns,  whose  number  is  not  yet 
determined,  and  much  other  war  material. 

"The  total  booty  of  the  winter  battle  in  Mazurian  Land,  there- 
fore, up  to  to-day  rises  to  seven  generak,  mcHre  than  100,000  men, 
more  than  150  cannon,  and  material;  of  all  sorts,  indusive  of 
machine  guns,  which  cannot  yet  be  approximately  estimated. 
Heavy  guns  and  ammunition  were  in  many  cases  buried  by  the 
enemy  or  sunk  in  the  lakes;  tbua  eight  heavy  gune^  were  yester- 
day dug  out  or  hauled  out  of  the  wat^  near  Lotzfia  and  Lake 
Widmin. 

"The  Tenth  Russian  Army  of  General  Baron  Sievcara  nmy, 
therefore,  now  be  considered  as  completely  annihilated.'' 

This  summary  was  corrected  in  a  later  announcement,  which 
stated  that  the  number  of  guns  taken  aa  booty  in  the  pursuit 
after  the  winter  battle  in  Mazurian  Land  had  risesk  to  300, 
including  eighteen  heavy  guns.  This  was  published  on  the  23d 
of  February.  In  an  announcement  of  the  26th  of  February  the 
Great  Headquarters  amplified  its  account  of  the  victory  with  this 
statement : 
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''In  the  Russian  official  report  the  extent  of  the  disaster  in 
the  winter  battle  of  Mazurian  Land  is  either  concealed  or  an 
attempt  is  made  to  obscure  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further 
into  these  denials.  As  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  defeat, 
the  following  list  of  the  positions  held  by  the  captured  generals, 
however,  may  serve : 

"Of  the  Twentieth  Army  Corps:  the  commanding  general, 
the  commander  of  the  artillery,  the  commander  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  Infantry  Divisions,  and  of  the  First 
Brigade  of  Infantry  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Infantry  Division.  The 
commander  of  this  latter  division  succumbed  to  his  wounds  soon 
after  being  made  prisoner. 

**0f  the  Third  Army  Corps:  the  commander  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Infantry  Division  and  the  commander  of  the  artillery 
and  of  the  Second  Infantry  Brigade  of  this  division. 

"Of  the  Fifty-third  Reserve  Division :  the  division  commander 
and  the  commander  of  the  First  Infantry  Brigade. 

"Of  the  First  Siberian  Cossack  Division:  a  brigade  com- 
mander." 

This  brought  the  total  of  Russian  generals  captured  up  to 
eleven. 

This  account  of  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  European 
War  is  necessarily  based  to  a  large  extent  on  reports  of  the 
Germans,  owing  to  the  fact  that  material  from  this  source  is 
virtually  the  only  official  account  available  of  the  operation  as 
a  whole.  The  Russian  General  Staff  has  contented  itself  with 
the  following  announcement,  made  public  on  February  21,  1915: 
"When  the  Germans,  after  a  series  of  extraordinary  obstinate 
and  persistent  attacks  which  caused  them  heavy  losses,  had  rec- 
ognized the  impossibility  of  pressing  in  our  front  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  they  turned  at  the  end  of  January  to  the 
execution  of  a  new  plan.  After  the  creation  of  several  new  corps 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  the  bringing  up  of  troops 
from  their  west  front,  the  Germans  threw  important  forces  into 
East  Prussia.  The  transportation  of  troops  was  made  easier 
by  the  extraordinarily  developed  net  of  railways  which  Germany 
has  at  its  disposal. 
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'The  task  of  the  new  troo|»  sent  to  East  Prussia  was  to  de- 
feat our  Tenth  Army,  which  held  strongly  constructed  positions 
along  the  Angerapp.  To  assure  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
the  Germans  brought  a  portion  of  their  forces  frcnn  the  Bzura 
and  Rawka  fronts  to  ihe  right  bank  of  the  Vistula.  A  mov^nent 
of  the  Germans  in  East  Prussia  already  became  noticeable  on  the 
4th  of  February,  1915.  But  the  extent  of  this  movement  could 
only  be  recognized  a  few  days  later.  As  our  leaders,  because  of 
the  lack  of  railroad  lines,  could  not  collect  the  necessary  forces 
on  the  East  Prussian  front  with  the  necessary  speed  to  meet  the 
hostile  attack  adequately,  they  decided  to  take  back  the  above- 
mentioned  army  of  East  Prussia  to  the  border.  In  this  move- 
ment of  the  right  wing  the  Tenth  Army,  which  was  pressed  by 
heavy  hostile  forces  and  threatened  with  being  surrounded  from 
the  right,  was  forced  to  make  a  rapid  change  of  alignment  in  the 
direction  of  Eovno.  In  this  rapid  movement  a  corps  was 
separated  from  the  rest  of  ihe  army.  The  other  corps  which  con- 
tinued tibe  battle  obstinatdy  without  interruption,  riowly  drew 
back  in  the  prescribed  direction,  bravdy  repelling  the  enemy  and 
inflicting  upon  him  heavy  kisses.  Our  troops  overcame  un- 
believable difficulties,  whkfa  were  caused  tqr  the  snow  which  filled 
all  roads.  As  the  streets  were  impassable,  automobiles  could  not 
run.  Trains  were  delayed  and  frequently  failed  to  arriye  at 
their  destination.  Our  corps  whidi  formed  the  left  wing  of  the 
Tenth  Army  held  the  enemy,  while  drawing  back  step  for 
step  for  nine  daj^  on  a  stretch  of  territory  which  ordinarily 
is  covered  in  four  days.  Chi  the  Idth  of  February  these  corps 
witfadrawiniT  far  way  of  Augustowo  left  ttie  battle  field  and 
took  the  position  assigned  to  them.  Further  battles  dev^ 
oped  in  the  region  before  Ossowetz,  on  the  roads  from 
Lomza  to  Jedwabno  and  to  the  norOi  of  Sadicdow,  also  halfway 
between  Plosk  and  Plonsk.  These  battles  were  in  places  yery 
intense.'' 

An  Eni^ish  authority  says:  'The  chief  Russian  loss  was  in 
General  Bulgakov's  Twentieth  C(x*ps,  which  the  G^man  staff 
asserted  they  had  completely  destroyed.  But  during  the  fort- 
night which  ended  on  Saturday  the  20th,  at  least  half  of  that 
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corps  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  suns  safely  made  their 
way  through  the  Augustowo  and  Suwalki  woods  to  the  position 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  Russian  defense.  The  total 
Russian  losses  may  have  been  80  guns  and  30,000  men;  they  were 
no  more.  The  two  southern  corps,  in  spite  of  their  stubborn 
action  at  Lyck,  crossed  the  woods  between  Augustowo  and 
Ossowetz  without  serious  disaster.'' 


CHAPTER    XXXIX 

BATTLES     OF     PRZASNYSZ — BEFORE 

MLAWA 

THE  shattering  of  the  Tenth  Russian  Army  in  the  '^dnter 
battle''  of  tiie  Mazurian  Lakes  was  part  of  a  greater  conflict 
which  in  February,  1915,  extended  far  down  the  armies  on  the 
right  flank  of  tiie  great  Russian  battle  line  which  ran  from  tiie 
Baltic  to  the  Dniester.  A  ''new  gigantic  plan"  of  the  Slavs  was 
involved.  As  interpreted  by  the  German  General  Staff  it  meant 
that  while  the  extreme  northern  wing  of  the  Russian  armies  was 
to  sweep  westward  through  the  projecting  section  of  Germany, 
East  Prussia,  along  the  Baltic  another  Russian  army  was  to 
advance  in  force  from  the  south  against  the  comer  formed  by 
West  Prussia  and  tiie  Vistula.  With  vast  masses  of  cavalry  in 
the  van,  it  was  to  break  through  the  boundary  between  Mlawa 
and  Thorn,  and  pushing  northward,  come  into  the  rear  of  those 
German  forces  which  were  facing  eastward  against  the  attack 
aimed  at  East  Prussia  from  the  northeast.  For  operations  in 
this  section  the  Russians  had  favorable  railway  connections. 
Two  railways  terminating  at  Ostrolenka  permitted  the  rapid 
unloading  of  large  masses  of  troops  at  this  point,  and  the  line 
Warsaw-Mlawa-Soldau  led  straight  into  the  territory  aimed  at  by 
such  an  invasion.  It  seemed  easily  credible  that  the  Russian 
commander  in  chief  did,  as  reported,  give  orders  that  Mlawa 
should  be  taken  be  the  cost  what  it  might. 


^j 
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The  norttiem  Rassian  anmes  based  upon  the  fortresses  of 
Kovno  and  Grodno  on  the  NiCTien  had  not  fully  started  on  their 
imrt  of  this  great,  well-planned  undertaking  when  tiie  German 
counteroffensi  ve  was  suddenly  laxmched  with  tremendous  strength 
from  the  Tilsit-Insterfourg-Mazurian  Lakes  line.  The  disaster 
which  followed,  and  which  banished  all  hope  of  an  advance  of  tiie 
Russians  on  this  wing,  has  been  described  on  a  preceding  page 
While  the  Germans,  using  to  the  best  advantage  their  net  of  rail- 
roads for  the  swift  accumulation  of  troops,  had  ga&ered  large 
forces  on  tiie  Mazurian  Lakes  line,  they  had  at  the  same  time 
strengthened  the  troops  standing  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
West  and  East  Prussia.  An  artillery  oflScer,  General  von  Gall- 
witz,  was  placed  in  command  of  this  army  with  orders  to  protect 
the  right  flank  of  the  German  armies  attacking  in  Mazurian 
Land,  and  to  prevent  the  expected  Russian  attempt  at  invasion 
in  his  own  sector  of  the  front. 

While  tbe  'Vinter  battle''  was  raging  to  the  east  of  him.  Von 
Gallwits  in  the  characteristic  German  fashion  of  defense  by  a 
strong  off ensive  moved  forward  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula 
to  Plozk.  A  cavalry  division  and  regiments  of  the  Guard  at 
Sierpe  and  Racionz,  February  12-18, 1915,  won  well-earned  laurels 
for  themselves  by  driving  an  enemy  of  superior  stroigtli  before 
them.  At  Dobrin,  according  to  German  report,  th^  took  2,500 
prisoners- 
General  von  Gallwitz's  plan,  however,  was  of  more  ambitious 
scope.  It  was  his  intention,  by  encircling  the  Russians  in  the 
territory  before  him  from  both  wings,  to  sweep  clear  of  enemies 
the  entire  stretch  of  country  in  the  Polish  triangle  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  Orcsy  rivers.  The  right  wing  of  his  troops  that 
had  c(»ne  down  the  bank  of  the  Vistula  was  to  swing  to  the  east- 
ward in  behind  ihe  Russians.  German  troops  which  had  arrived 
at  Willenberg  inside  of  the  Blast  Prussian  boundary,  one  of  the 
German  concentration  points  on  the  line  of  railroad  lying  behind 
their  front,  on  the  other  hand,  received  orders  to  descend  the 
valley  of  the  Orczy  and  to  come  in  behind  tiie  Russian  right  flank 
from  the  east.  These  troops,  making  a  wide  detour,  swept  past 
Przasnysz  on  the  east,  and  swinging  round  to  the  south  of  tiie 
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city  attacked  the  Russians  holding  ihe  place  from  this  direction. 
The  Germans  had  understood  that  only  small  Russian  forces 
were  in  the  city.  Anticipating  the  German  movement,  however, 
a  Russian  division,  as  the  Germans  learned  later,  had  hastened 
to  Przasnysz.  The  Russians  also  had  collected  large  forces  on  the 
Narew,  and  were  hurrying  them  toward  Przasnysz  on  roads 
covering  a  wide  front.  Two  full  Russian  corps  from  this  line 
were  flung  upon  the  German  left  wing. 

The  forces  of  Von  Gallwitz  which  had  carried  out  the  en- 
circling movement  from  the  east  and  south  of  Przasnysz  now 
found  themselves  caught  between  two  Russian  armies.  How- 
ever, they  were  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  booty  which  they  had 
planned  to  seize.  A  part  of  the  German  forces  was  disposed  in 
a  half  circle  as  a  defense  against  the  Russians  coming  up  from 
the  south,  and  a  division  of  reserves,  February  24,  stormed 
Przasnysz.  The  German  Great  Headquarters  announced  that 
the  Germans  captured  10,000  prisoners,  including  57  officers,  and 
took  36  cannon,  14  machine  guns,  and  much  war  material  of 
various  sorts.  However,  the  Russian  troops  were  now  pressing 
forward  from  the  south  with  irresistible  force.  The  Germans,  in 
consequence,  slowly  fell  back,  fighting  under  great  difficulties, 
and  moving  northward  toward  their  defensive  lines,  carrying 
with  them  their  prisoners  and  booty. 

The  Russian  General  Staff  on  the  first  of  March,  1915,  devoted 
an  explicit  account  to  the  fighting  about  Przasnysz  which  differs 
but  slightly  from  the  narrative  by  the  German  Great  Head- 
quarters which  has  in  general  been  followed  in  the  preceding 
description.  Both  sides  apparently  considered  ihe  operation  of 
special  importance,  and  as  reflecting  credit  upon  tiieir  respective 
troops.  The  Russian  story  emphasizes  the  attacks  made  by 
their  force  on  the  line  Lyssakowo-Chainovo  simultaneously  from 
north  and  south,  that  is,  both  in  the  flank  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
Germans  to  the  west  of  Przasnysz.  They  represent  their  troops 
in  ihe  city  as  having  consisted  of  only  a  brigade  of  infantry  and 
some  insignificant  cavalry  units.  On  the  25th  of  February,  when 
the  Germans  had  established  themselves  in  the  town,  the  Rus- 
sians, according  to  their  account,  were  pressing  their  enemies 
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hard  upon  a  long  front  from  Krasnoseltz  through  Vengerzinovo, 
Kolatschkowo  to  Voliaverlowska. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  they  drove  the  Germans  into  posi- 
tions close  to  the  city.  The  Thirty-sixth  German  Reserve  Divi- 
sion on  the  same  evening  is  said  to  have  met  serious  disaster 
after  a  determined  resistance  at  the  crossings  of  the  Anetz.  On 
the  evening  of  the  next  day  the  Russians  began  to  reenter 
Przasnysz,  but  did  not  completely  occupy  the  town  until  the  night 
after  the  27th.  ''The  Germans/'  the  Russian  account  continues, 
'^hereupon  began  a  disorderly  retreat,  endeavoring  to  withdraw 
in  the  direction  of  Mlawa-Chorgele.  Regardless  of  the  exhaus- 
tion consequent  upon  the  marching  they  had  undergone  and  four 
days  of  battle,  our  troops  energetically  took  up  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  On  the  28th  of  February  they  inflicted  serious  losses 
upon  his  rear  guard.  In  these  battles  we  seized  a  large  amount 
of  booty.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  amounts  to  at  least 
10,000.''  The  Russians  maintain  that  they  had  defeated  no  less 
than  two  German  army  corps  and  thrown  them  back  to  the 
border. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1915,  the  German  Great  Headquarters 
protested  against  this  version  of  the  affair,  and  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  within  a  few  days  their  troops  were  again  threatening 
Przasnysz,  and  that  since  giving  up  the  city  they  had  captured 
on  the  battle  fields  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Orczy  no  less 
than  11,460  Russians. 

The  city  of  Przasnysz  itself  suffered  heavily  in  these  attacks 
and  counterattacks.  For  days  and  nights  it  had  lain  under  bom- 
bardment and  repeatedly  fierce,  hand-to-hand  combats  had  been 
fought  in  its  streets.  Most  of  the  houses  of  the  place  were  left 
mere  heaps  of  smoking  ruins. 

From  the  German  point  of  view  this  offensive  just  north  of 
the  Vistula  which  included  the  temporary  capture  of  Przasnysz 
was  a  success,  especially  in  this,  that  it  had  prevented  the  big 
Russian  forward  movement  against  the  West  Prussian  boundary 
which  the  impending  great  Russian  offensive  had  foreboded.  It 
had  been  impossible  for  the  Russians  seriously  to  endanger  the 
German  flank  in  this  section,  while  the  Germans  had  struck  to 
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the  east  in  Hie  'Vinter  batUe/'  and  had  definitely  spoiled  tlie 
Russian  appetite  for  invasion  from  the  Kovno-Grodno  Use. 

As  thoui^  determined  to  avenge  their  defeat  to  the  east 
of  the  lakes^  tiie  Russians  now  continued  to  direet  a  series 
of  fierce  attacks  in  flie  direction  of  Mlawa,  intendiiig  a|iparent}y 
to  break  through  the  German  tine  of  defense  bekweoi  Soldaa 
and  Neidenbnrir*  It  was  said  that  the  Rnam'ana  b^eved  General 
von  Hindenburg  in  person  to  be  in  charge  of  the  German  forces 
in  this  sector.  In  consequence  the  German  troops  for  the  most 
part  were  forced  to  stMid  upon  the  defensive.  In  ttie  begiimiiig 
of  March  the  Russian  attacks  increased  steadily  in  vioknee. 
They  broke  against  the  German  positions  to  the  east  and  south 
of  Mlawa,  according  to  German  reports,  witii  enormous  losses. 
At  Demsk,  to  the  east  of  Mlawa,  kng  rows  of  white  stones  mark 
common  graves  of  masses  of  Russians  who  peridied  before  ttie 
German  barbed-wire  entanglements*  The  Germans  point  to  these 
as  dumb  witnesses  of  the  disaster  that  overtoedc  fortgr-eig^t  Rus- 
sian companies  that  assaulted  ten  German  ones.  The  cold 
weather  at  this  time  had  made  possible  the  swampy  regions  in 
which  the  Orczy  rises,  and  had  enabled  the  Russians  to  aiqproach 
close  to  tiie  German  line  of  defense. 

The  Russian  attack  at  this  point  in  the  night  of  tibke  7th  of 
Mardi,  1915,  was  typical  of  the  fighting  on  this  line  in  these 
weeks.  After  a  thousand  shells  from  the  Russian  heavy  guns 
had  descended  upon  and  behind  Demsk,  a  seemingly  ceasetess 
series  of  infantry  attacks  set  in.  They  were  carried  dose  up  to 
the  lines  of  wire  of  the  German  defense.  Enough  light,  however, 
was  shed  by  the  searchlights  and  light  balls  shot  from  pistols  to 
enable  th^  Germans  to  direct  a  destructive  infantry  and  ma- 
chine-gun fire  on  the  approaching  lines.  Those  of  the  Russians 
who  did  not  fall,  fled  to  the  next  depression  in  the  ground.  There 
they  were  held  by  the  beams  of  the  searchlights  until  daybreak. 
Then  they  surrendered  to  the  German  patrtds.  Of  anotiier 
attack  a  few  kilometers  farther  to  the  north,  at  Kapusnik,  ttie 
Grermans  reported  that  after  tiie  enemy  had  penetrated  into  their 
trenches  and  had  been  driven  out  in  a  desperate  bayonet  fi|M 
tiiey  buried  906  Russians  and  164  Germans. 
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On  the  8th  of  March,  1915,  General  von  Gallwitz  again  tried 
an  offensive  with  fresh  forces  which  he  had  gathered.  It  was 
thwarted,  however,  on  the  12th,  to  the  north  of  Przasnysz.  The 
Germans  estimated  the  Russian  forces  which  here  were  brought 
up  for  the  counterattack  at  some  ten  army  corps  and  seven  cav- 
alry divisions.  The  Russians  in  advancing  this  time,  instead  of 
directing  their  thrust  at  Mlawa,  pushed  northeastward  of 
Przasnysz  along  the  rivers  Orczy  and  Omulew.  In  this  sector 
the  Germans  counted  from  the  13th  to  the  23d  of  March  forty- 
six  serious  assaults,  twenty-five  in  the  daytime  and  twenty-one 
at  night.  With  special  fury  the  battles  raged  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Jednorozez.  This  attempt  to  break  into  Prussia  was 
also  unsuccessful,  and  in  the  last  week  of  March  the  Russian 
attacks  slackened,  quiet  ensuing  for  the  weeks  following  Easter. 

For  six  weeks  the  armies  had  struggled  back  and  forth  in  this 
bloody  angle,  fighting  in  cold  and  wet,  amid  snow  and  icy  rains. 
The  Germans  asserted  that  in  these  six  weeks  the  troops  of  Gen- 
eral von  Gallwitz  had  captured  43,000  Russians  and  slain  some 
26,000.  They  estimated  the  total  losses  of  the  enemy  in  this 
sector  during  the  period  at  100,000.  Countless  graves  scattered 
about  the  land,  and  the  ruins  of  cities  and  villages  were  left  to 
keep  awake  the  memory  of  some  of  the  fiercest  fighting  of  the 
war  in  the  east. 


CHAPTER    XL 
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BOMBARDMENT     OF     OSSOWETZ 

THE  winter  battles  of  the  Mazurian  Lakes  had  forced  the 
armies  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Russian  right  flank 
back  into  their  great  fortresses  Kovno  and  Grodno,  and  behind 
the  line  of  the  Niemen  and  the  Bobr.  A  great  forest  region  lies 
to  the  east  and  north  of  Grodno,  and  between  the  Niemen  and 
the  cities  of  Augustowo  and  Suwalki  which  the  Germans,  after 
their  successful  offensive,  used  as  bases  for  their  operations.  A 
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strip  of  country  including  these  f  orests,  and  runnini:  parallel  to 
the  Niemen  was  a  sort  of  no-man's  land  in  the  spring  of  1915. 
Movem^its  of  troops  in  the  heavily  wooded  country  were  diffiftnlt 
to  observe,  and  the  conditicms  l^it  themselves  to  surprise  at- 
tacks. This  resulted  in  a  warfare  of  alternate  thrusts  by  Rus- 
sians and  Germans  aimed  now  at  this  point,  now  at  that,  in  the 
disputed  territory.  Several  acti<»is  during  the  siMing  stand  out 
beyond  the  rest  in  importance,  both  because  of  the  muaten  est- 
gaged  and  their  effects.  In  what  follows  will  be  desmbed  a 
typical  offensive  movement  in  this  district  undertaken  fagr  the 
Russians,  and  the  way  it  was  met  by  the  Germans. 

A  new  Russian  Tenth  Army  had  be^i  organised  1^  the  ttid  of 
February,  1915>  with  Grodno  for  its  base.  General  Sievers,  his 
chief  of  staff,  and  the  general  in  command  of  the  Third  RussiaB 
Army  Corps  had  been  denoted  from  their  commands,  and  three 
new  army  corps  (Two,  Three,  and  Fifteen)  had  been  brought  to 
Grodno.  The  ranks  of  the  r^naining  corps  that  had  suffered 
in  the  ^'winter  battle"  had  been  filled  up  with  fresh  reeruita. 
Hardly  had  the  Gwman  pursuit  in  the  forest  of  Augustowo  come 
to  an  end  when  the  freshly  strengthened  Russians  moved  to^ 
ward  from  their  defensive  lines  in  a  counterattack.  The  Ger- 
mans had  been  engaged  in  the  task  of  gathering  and  carting 
away  their  enormous  booty  which  lay  scattered  about  the  forest. 
They  now  drew  back  from  in  front  of  the  Russian  fortified  lines 
to  prepare  positions  close  to  Augustowo,  and  .on  a  line  running 
roughly  north  and  south  from  this  place,  with  the  forest  in  front 
of  them. 

The  Third  Russian  Army  Corps  advanced  from  Simno  toward 
Lozdsisjo,  their  Second  Army  Corps  from  Grodno  by  way  of 
Kopiewo  and  Sejny  toward  Krasnopol  and  other  Russian  corps 
advanced  through  the  fcHrest  of  Augustowo.  Here  they  socfi 
struck  strong  German  resistance,  and  for  several  days  vainly 
attacked  German  fortified  positions. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1915,  a  German  offensive  began  agaimft 
the  Russian  Third  Corps  which  held  Hxe  ris^t  wing  of  the  ad- 
vancing army.  When  this  ccnrps  suddenly  found  itself  threat^ied 
in  the  flank  from  the  north  and  in  danger  of  being  surrounded 
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it  hastily  began  to  retreat  toward  the  east  and  southeast,  leav- 
ing several  hundred  prisoners  and  several  machine  guns  in  the 
hands  of  the  Germans.  This  withdrawal  exposed  the  right  flank 
of  the  adjoining  Second  Army  Corps,  which  by  this  time,  March 
9,  1915,  had  reached  Berzniki  and  Giby.  The  German  attack 
was  now  continued  against  this  corps.  It  was  cold  weather,  the 
thermometer  was  considerably  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the 
roads  were  slippery  with  ice,  so  that  dozens  of  horses  fell,  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  the  infantry  could  march  only  two  or 
three  kilometers  an  hour. 

On  March  9  and  10,  1915,  the  battle  flamed  up  at  Sejny  and 
Berzniki,  the  Russian  corps,  which  had  developed  its  front  to- 
ward the  west,  being  forced  to  swing  about  and  face  the  north, 
whence  the  Germans  were  driving  down  upon  it.  At  Berzniki 
two  Russian  regiments  made  up  entirely  of  young  troops  were, 
according  to  the  German  account,  completely  annihilated,  and 
the  commanders  of  the  regiments  captured.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  leader  of  the  Russian  armies  saw  approaching  a  repetition  of 
the  encircling  movements  that  had  proved  fatal  to  the  Russians 
in  the  Mazurian  'Vinter  battle,"  for  on  the  10th  of  March  he 
gave  orders  for  the  withdrawal  of  his  entire  army.  The  German 
airmen  on  this  day  reported  the  Russian  columns  on  the  march 
through  the  forest  in  full  retreat  toward  Grodno  all  along  the 
line  from  Giby  to  Sztabiz,  far  to  the  south. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1915,  the  German  troops  vigorously 
pushed  the  pursuit.  They  occupied  Makarze,  Froncki,  and  Giby. 
On  the  same'  night  a  German  cavalry  division  took  Kopciovo  by 
assault.  At  this  place  alone  they  counted  300  dead  Russians, 
and  more  than  5,000  prisoners,  12  machine  guns,  and  3  cannon, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 

The  threatened  encirclement  of  this  Russian  army  was  typical 
of  the  strategy  applied  by  the  leaders  under  Von  Hindenburg  in 
local  operations,  as  it  was  of  his  strategy  in  general  when  appUed 
to  operations  extending  over  an  entire  field  of  the  war.  It  could 
be  applied  with  special  success  where  the  German  information 
service  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Russians,  as  it  usually  was, 
and  the  movements  of  German  troops  were  facilitated  by  good 
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railway  connections,  in  the  Augustowo  forests,  however,  rapid- 
ity of  movement  had  to  be  achieved  by  the  legs  of  ttie  German 
soldiers  to  a  large  extent,  and  on  this  they  prided  Uiemselves  not 
a  little.  The  operation  jast  described  was  regarded  by  the  Ger- 
man Great  Headquarters  as  being  of  great  signiflcance,  valuable 
for  its  moral  effect  in  establishing  in  the  German  troops  a  sense 
of  superiority,  and  confidence  in  their  leadership,  and  for  its  in- 
fliction of  material  losses  of  considerable  moment  on  tiie  RussianSr 

The  Russians  likewise  claimed  advantages  from  their  forward 
thrust  from  Grodno.  As  represented  by  the  Russian  G^ieral 
Staff  the  withdrawal  of  the  Germans  from  a  front  close  to  the 
line  of  the  fortress  in  the  first  place  was  not  a  voluntary  one,  as  it 
is  pictured  in  the  German  account,  but  was  forced  by  the  strong 
pressure  exerted  by  the  Russian  attacks  following  upon  Iheir 
retreat  after  the  'Vinter  battle.^'  Thus  they  report  the  complete 
defeat  of  two  German  army  corps,  resulting  in  the  seizure  by  Ihe 
Russians  of  Height  100.3,  which  tiiey  described  as  dominating 
the  entire  region  of  the  operations  before  Grodno,  ^n  this 
battle,''  says  the  Russian  report  of  March  5, 1915,  **we  took  1,000 
prisoners  and  six  cannon  and  a  machine  gun.  Height  100.3  was 
def  «ided  by  the  Twenty-first  Corps,  the  best  of  them  all  which 
lost  during  the  battle  12,000  to  15,000  soldiers,  as  can  be  esti- 
mated from  the  dead  left  behind.  After  the  shattering  of  Ihe 
German  counterattack  at  Height  100.3  the  operations  of  Ihe 
enemy  became  entirely  passive.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  took  vil- 
lage after  village,  and  eversrwhere  made  prisoners.'' 

The  fortress  of  Ossowetz  on  the  Bobr  River  proved  incon- 
querable  by  the  42-centimeter  mortars  which  had  worked  such 
terrific  effects  on  the  forts  of  Belgium  and  France.  It  was 
continually  under  German  artillery  fire  through  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  1915,  without  suffering  appreciable  dam- 
age. The  great  mortars  were  brought  up  within  range  of  the 
fortress  virith  much  difficulty,  owing  to  the  fact  tiiat  the  place 
is  almost  completely  surrounded  by  swamps.  The  Germans 
apparently  had  counted  seriously  at  first  on  making  a  breach  in 
the  Russian  defensive  lines  at  this  place.  After  i)ersistent  at- 
tempts to  make  an  impression  on  the  fortress  with  tiieir  heaviest 
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guns  they  were  obliged,  however,  to  content  themselves  with 
keeping  the  garrison  in  check  so  as  to  forestall  offensive  moves. 

A  German  artillery  officer  who  took  part  in  the  bombardment 
relates  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  pressing  home  of  an  attack 
were  several  heavily  armored  batteries  which  lay  concealed  out- 
side the  visible  works  of  the  fortress  itself  in  the  broad  strip 
of  swampland  surrounding  it.  These  were  built  deep  into  the 
ground,  protected  by  thick  earthworks,  and  very  eflEectively 
scrolled  from  observation.  They  were  a  constant  menace  and 
apparently  could  not  be  destroyed  by  the  German  fire.  Even 
though  the  main  fort  itself  had  been  destroyed  they  would  have 
prevented  the  approach  of  the  enemy's  troops,  for  they  com- 
manded the  only  causeway  leading  through  the  swamps  to  the 
fortress  and  would  have  blown  to  pieces  any  infantry  that  ven- 
tured to  push  along  this  road. 

Furthermore,  even  the  intense  cold  did  not  make  the  swamp 
passable  except  by  the  roadway  because  warm  springs  here 
and  there  prevented  the  ice  from  freezing  sufficiently  strong  to 
bear  the  troops.  The  German  gunners  noted  too  that  their 
shots  fell  practically  without  effect,  plunging  quietly  into  the 
mud  to  a  great  depth  so  that  they  did  not  even  throw  up  earth 
or  mud. 

The  result  was  that  the  42-centimeter  monsters  were  hastily 
withdrawn  after  a  few  trial  shots  and  the  bombardment  was 
continued  with  a  battery  of  28-centimeter  coast  defense  guns, 
an  Austrian  motor  battery,  a  80.5-centimeter  mortar  and  some 
other  heavy  batteries.  The  fire  rose  to  considerable  intensity 
in  the  last  days  of  February  and  the  first  days  of  March. 

On  the  3d  of  March  the  Russians  in  their  official  report 
dwelt  on  the  fierceness  of  the  bombardment  and  its  ineffective- 
ness. On  the  16th  they  reported  that  the  Germans  were  pushing 
several  of  their  batteries  up  into  closer  range,  as  they  had 
recognized  the  uselessness  of  shooting  from  a  greater  distance 
and  on  the  18th  they  stated  that  the  fire  was  falling  off.  On 
the  22d,  finally,  they  reported  that  beginning  with  the  21st  the 
Germans  had  been  withdrawing  their  heavy  batteries.  They 
added  that  a  42-centimeter  mortar  had  been  damaged  by  the  Rus- 
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sian  fire,  and  that  '"not  a  am^  Aot  «f  tiiew  mortara  baa 
reached  the  f (Hrtress,  net  a  redoubt  has  hem  peaeteateA.  The 
superiority  of  the  artillery  fire  evidently  rests  with  us.  The 
German  attack  was  not  only  far  removed  from  plaeing  flie  forti- 
fications of  Ossowetz  in  a  critical  position,  it  did  not  even  suc- 
ceed in  driving:  our  infantry  out  of  tite  field  works.'* 

On  the  27th  of  March  there  was  a  resumption  of  the  bonhard- 
ment  on  a  small  scale  and  anottiar  effort  began  on  April  11 
with  sQBie  heavy  guna,  ending  in  an  attempted  advanee  whidi 
was  repulsed  without  difiiculty  by  the  Ruasians. 


CHAPTER    XLI 

RUSSIAN     BAID     ON     MBMEL 

AN  event  in  which  no  great  number  of  troops  wsre  oeneemed, 
>-  but  which  is  oi  importanee,  because  of  the  feeling  which  it 
aroused  in  Grermany  and  because  it  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
operations  in  what  was  practically  a  new  theatre  of  ihe  war  was 
the  Russian  invasion  of  the  very  northernmost  tip  of  East 
Prussia.  On  Thursday,  the  18th  of  March,  1915,  the  Russians 
coming  simultaneously  from  tiie  north  and  the  east  across  the 
border  of  Courland,  moved  on  the  Prussian  dty  of  Memet  in 
several  columns.  Their  troops  inchtded  seven  battalions  of 
militia  with  six  or  eight  guns  of  an  old  model,  several  s^iadroiis 
of  mounted  men,  two  companies  of  marines,  a  battaMon  of  a 
reserve  regiment,  and  border  defense  troops  from  Riga  and 
libau,  a  total  of  some  6,000  to  10,000  men.  The  Gorman  Land- 
Sturm  troops  at  the  Prussian  boundary  feU  back  on  Memel,  net 
being  in  sufficioit  force  to  resist  the  advaoace.  They  were  fiBtally 
driven  through  the  dty  and  across  the  narrow  strip  of  water 
known  as  the  Kurisdie  Haff  to  the  duiKs  along  the  shore  of  ttie 
BaKie.  The  Russians  btmed  down  nwnerous  buiUinga  along 
the  roads  on  whidi  tiicy  approached,  attording  to  the  German 
repOTt»  infticting  heavy  damage  on  fifteen,  villages*    A  consider- 
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able  number  of  the  inhaUtanta^  inckidii^  women  and  children, 
were  reioofed  to  Riunia,  and  a  number  of  civilians  were  killed. 
The  troops  entered  the  d^  on  the  evening  ol  March  18  and  tock 
the  msfjroT  and  three  other  men  of  the  town  as  hostages.  Ap- 
parently ihe  Russian  commander  made  some  efiEorts  to  restrain 
his  men,  but  plandering  of  stores  and  dwellings  nevertheless 
occurred.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1915,  the  city  was  for  a  time 
cleared  of  Russian  troops,  but  on  Snadmy,  ttie  21st,  other  scddiers 
entered  the  town  from  the  north.  These  were  met  by  Gemum 
patrols,  which  were  followed  by  stronger  German  forces  that 
had  come  up  from  the  south  to  drive  back  the  invaders.  Street 
fighting  f(dk)wed,  and  tiie  Russians  were  finally  thrown  oat,  los- 
ing about  160  ^ad. 

The  Russians  were  pursued  on  March  22  and  2S,  1916,  and  in 
passing  through  Polangen,  close  to  the  shore  of  the  BaKie,  came 
under  the  fire  of  German  cruisers.  They  lost  some  500  prisoners, 
3  guns,  3  machine  guns,  and  ammunitioQ  vragons.  Witii  the 
German  tnx^s  which  cleared  the  Russians  out  of  Memel  was  tibe 
son  of  the  emperor,  Prince  Joachim  of  Pn»e»a* 

Concerning  this  raid  ttie  following  official  announcement  was 
made  by  the  Germans  on  March  18,  1915:  '^Russian  militia 
troops  have  gained  a  cheap  success  in  the  northernmost  comer 
of  East  Prussia  in  the  direction  of  Memel.  They  have  plundered 
and  burned  villages  and  farms.  As  a  penalty,  we  have  ordered 
the  cities  occupied  by  us  in  Russian  territc»ry  to  pay  consider- 
able sums  in  damages.  For  every  village  or  farm  burned  down 
by  these  hordes  on  German  soil  three  villages  or  farms  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  us  in  Russia  will  be  given  over  to  the 
flames.  Each  act  of  damage  in  Memel  will  be  answered  by  tiie 
burning  of  Russian  Government  buildings  in  Suwalld  and  othar 
capitals  of  governments.'' 

To  this  the  following  Russian  official  reply  was  made  en 
March  21, 1915 :  '"The  official  communique  of  the  German  Great 
Headquarters  of  the  18th  of  March  concerning  the  movem^it  of 
Russian  troops  against  Memel  contains  a  threat  of  reprisals  to 
be  exacted  on  Russian  villages  and  cities  held  by  the  enemy  on 
account  of  the  losses  which  mig^t  be  suffered  by  the  population  in 
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the  neighborhood  of  Memel.  The  Russian  General  Staff  gives 
public  notice  that  Memel  was  openly  defended  by  hostile  troops, 
and  that  battle  was  offered  in  the  streets.  Since  the  civil  popu- 
lation took  part  in  this  fight  our  troops  were  comi>elled  to  reply 
with  corresponding  measures.  If,  therefore,  the  German  troops 
should  carry  out  their  threat  against  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  the  Russian  territory  which  they  hold,  such  acts  should  be 
considered  not  as  reprisals  but  as  independent  acts.  Responsi- 
biUly  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the  consequences,  would  rest  upon 
the  Germans.*' 

The  move  against  Memel  was  apparently  part  of  a  Russian 
operation  which  was  intended  also  to  strike  at  the  cily  of 
Tilsit.  The  German  Great  Headquarters  reported  that  for  op- 
erations intended  to  seize  the  northern  regions  of  East  Prussia  a 
so-called  Riga-Shavli  army  group  had  been  formed  under  the 
command  of  General  Apuchtin.  While  portions  of  these  troops 
were  active  in  Memel  on  March  18,  1915,  the  fourteen  German 
Landsturm  companies  holding  Tauroggen,  just  to  the  north  of 
the  East  Prussian  boundary,  were  attacked  by  superior  forces 
and  practically  surrounded.  They  fought  their  way  through  to 
Langszargen  with  some  difficulty,  and  were  being  pressed  back 
on  the  road  to  Tilsit  when  on  March  23  German  reenf orcements 
came  up  and  General  von  Pappritz,  leading  the  Germans,  went 
over  to  the  offensive, 

A  heavy  thaw  made  movement  of  troops  anywhere  except  on 
the  main  roads  extremely  difficult.  Guns  were  left  stuck  in  the 
mud,  and  the  infantry  waded  to  the  knee  in  water,  and  some- 
times to  the  waist.  It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  horses  of  the 
artillery  Uterally  was  drowned  on  the  road.  Germans  attacked 
Tauroggen,  where  the  enemy  had  intrenched  himself,  under  an 
artillery  fire  directed  from  the  church  tower  of  the  place.  On 
the  28th  the  town  was  taken,  after  a  difficult  crossing  of  the  Jura 
River  in  front  of  it,  on  the  ice.  The  Germans  then  exulted  in 
the  fact  that  not  a  Russian  was  left  on  German  soil. 
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CHAPTER    XLII 

GERMAN     INVASION     OF     COURLAND  — 

CAPTURE     OF     LIBAU 

f^^  the  20th  of  April,  1915,  an  amroimcement  was  made  Iqr  the 
v/ German  Great  Headquarters  which  toclk  the  Russians  and 
the  world  in  general  mme  or  less  by  surprise.  It  gave  the  first 
glimpse  to  the  public  of  a  group  of  q^erations  which  caused  no 
little  speculation  in  the  minds  of  strategists.    It  read : 

''The  advance  troops  of  our  forces  operating  in  northwestern 
Russia  yesterday  reached  on  a  l»road  front  the  railway  running 
from  Dunaburg  (Dvinsk)  to  Libau.  Thus  far  the  Russian  troops 
present  in  tiiat  region,  including  also  the  remnants  of  those 
which  took  part  in  the  raid  against  Memd,  have  attempted  no 
serious  resistance  anywhere.  Fighting  is  now  in  progress  near 
ShavH." 

The  advance  into  Courland  here  announced  had  been  made  by 
the  German  troops  at  hig^  speed.  The  forces  were  under  the 
command  of  General  von  Lauenstein.  They  had  begun  to  move 
early  on  the  27th  of  April,  in  three  columns.  One  of  these  crossed 
the  Niemen  at  Schmalleningken,  forming  the  right  wing  of  the 
troops  engaged  in  the  movement.  The  columns  of  the  left  wing 
broke  out  of  East  Prussia  at  its  northernmost  point,  and  moved 
along  the  dunes  of  the  Baltic.  On  the  second  day  of  the  forward 
march  it  was  learned  by  the  leaders  of  the  advancing  troops  that 
the  Russians  had  hastily  left  their  position  at  Skawdwile,  on  the 
main  road  from  Tilsit  to  Mitau,  to  escape  being  surrounded  on 
their  left  flank,  and  had  withdrawn  to  Shavli  by  way  of  Heilmy. 
On  the  third  day  the  German  ri|^t  column  crossed  the  Win- 
dawski  Canal  under  the  enemy's  fire,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
80th  of  April  this  column  entered  Shavli,  which  had*  been  set  on 
fire  by  the  Russians. 

The  Germans  had  now  crossed  at  several  points  the  Ldbau- 
Dunaburg  railway.  They  were  in  Telsche  and  Trischki.  Their 
cavalry  pushed  ahead  at  full  speed  with  orders  to  destroy  the 
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railwajES  mbepesree  it  ifeund  tiiena.  On  the  road  to  Mitau  ibqr 
cafytitMd  fiRiBfitan  macfame  CHnSt  jumnvnittoii  wngcma,  and  faaf^ 
gaare,  and  -broke  119  the  railway  tnckB  to  the  aouthwert  and 
noctiiweat  €f  ^avK.  The  &uasiasi8  who  had  been  taken  by  aur- 
pnae  ksf  Aia  mevement  iad  apparent^jr  anly  weak  forces  in 
GottEJaiid,  and  these  had  retired  ^wAUb  ireenforcements  were 
beiiv  Tuahed  up  bw  raoiwagr.  The  Geosnan  infantry,  upon  the 
reoeiyt  of  reports  ISiat  the  RniMfaww  were  m^vin^  up  by  rail  from 
Koi^Mxaa  their  tight  dhidL,  was  erderad  to  stop  its  advamoe  and 
prepare  to  hold  the  Dubissa  line,  taking  up  a  front  ruaoaitg  « 
Bttle  eaat  af  savtti.  davahy  moving  forward  in  the  oenter  af  the 
German  jtdv&nce  tm  ibe  &d  of  May,  191&,  got  within  two  kilo- 
meten  «tf  iCitan,  gransg  begrand  Griinhof  atnd  captnriag  2,000 
BuflBiaca.  At  Skaiagiry  <eai  the  dasy  beiore  1^000  prisoners 
had  been  taken,  and  <bmuRaUd  and  fihagory  had  been  00- 
cnpied  far  beyond  Hie  iiS>aa-Dimabnrg  railway.  By  this  time 
Rnaaian  rBenjCorceuieuia  were  junrfvRig  at  Mitau  in  huge 
buiuImmjl  The  ftflrman  eairadry  nttiBatately  feU  hack  after 
indintmg  sH  iK>saiUe  damage  to  the  •comnmnicationB  in  tbek 


Uie  tiBEBDana  pcided  iiuoiselvfiB  Jt  good  deal  on  the  maatdiing 
of  their  tnoapa  m  this  swift  advance.  Th^  pointed  out  tisiat  tiie 
roads  were  in  eKtremeSy  iaad  condition,  tiie  bridges  for  Idie  moet 
destroyed,  and  Ihe  population  to  a  large  extent  hostile.  A  mili- 
tary ^fiorreapendent  £gured  tiiat  lor  a  daily  march  of  fifty  kilo- 
metecB,  audi  sm  was  freqaently  made  in  Gonrland,  ^,000  steps 
of  an  average  of  et^dy  centimeters  w«re  required.  This  £or  a 
day's  march  of  6iiKn  nine  to  ten  iumrs  gives  an  average  of  five 
to  six  kilometers  per  boor,  some  €,000  to  7,006  steps.  That 
makes  in  rtfae  neighborhood  of  l-OO  steps  per  mimde,  which  the 
corre^ondent  regarded  as  a  oanaiderafale  aoeonqiUshBient  when 
allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  this  was  kept  up  hour  afl«r 
hour  in  full  marching  equipment. 

The  eetenn  ixming  from  Memri,  difedbsd  along  "Uie  Baltic 
shores,  had  been  jAeadily  moving  en  libao.  in  girepaiarfaan 
for  Hbe  land  attack  Genaan  navid  ivesseb  'on  &e  2»th  of  Apnl 
had  bombarded  the  forts  defeaadiBg  the  town.  On  the  6th  of  May 
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the  Russians  themselves  blew  up  one  of  the  forts  on  the  eastern 
front.  The  shore  batteries  were  soon  after  silenced  by  German 
fire.  The  German  troops  advancing  from  the  land  side  took  the 
forts  on  the  south  almost  without  opposition.  Russian  troops 
which  had  been  unloaded  at  Mitau  and  sent  forward  toward  the 
southwest  were  unable  to  come  up  in  time  to  offer  any  obstacles 
to  the  German  advance,  and  on  the  8th  of  May,  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  German  soldiers  marched  into  Libau,  where 
they  took  about  1,500  prisoners,  twelve  guns,  and  a  number  of 
machine  guns. 

The  Germans  immediately  turned  the  metal-working  plants  of 
the  city  to  their  uses  in  the  manufacture  of  chains,  barbed  wire, 
etc.  They  also  found  here  a  large  supply  of  tools  for  intrench- 
ing work.  Most  of  the  Russians  of  the  city  had  fled.  One  motive 
for  the  German  advance  into  Courland  advanced  by  their  ene- 
mies was  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  include  a  rich  section  of 
country  in  foraging  operations,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  German 
authorities  gave  expression  to  their  satisfaction  at  seizing  a 
region  that  was  of  considerable  economic  value.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  in  regarding  these  operations  in  the  retrospect  that 
they  had  no  small  bearing  on  the  German  plan  of  campaign  as 
a  whole.  It  was  at  the  time  that  the  inroad  into  Courland  was 
started  that  the  signal  was  about  to  be  given  for  the  great  on- 
slaught far  to  the  south  on  the  Dunajec,  as  described  in  the 
account  of  the  Austro-Russian  campaign.  As  the  vast  campaign 
along  the  whole  eastern  front  develoi)ed,  it  became  more  and 
more  apparent  that  the  position  of  the  German  troops  in  Cour- 
land placed  them  advantageously  for  taking  the  Russian  line  of 
defenses,  of  which  the  fortress  of  Kovno  represented  the  north- 
em  end  in  the  flank  in  this  carrying  out  of  an  important  part  of 
the  vast  encircling  movement  which  took  all  Poland  in  its  grasp. 
They  were  a  constant  threat  to  the  all-important  Vilna-Petro- 
grad  Railway. 

In  hostile  and  neutral  countries  the  Courland  invasion  pro- 
voked conmient  indicating  astonishment  at  the  resources  of  the 
Teutonic  powers  in  being  able  to  extend  their  lines  while  already 
fully  engaged  on  an  enormous  front 
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Hie  Russians,  awakeninir  from  their  first  astoiudunent,  made 
vigorous  attempts  to  obtain  p^manoit  poaaesBicii  of  the 
Dabissa  Hne.  Along  this  line  the  German  troops  were  for  a 
time  forced  to  jaeld  ground  and  to  go  into  the  defettrive  and 
to  resist  heavy  Russian  attacks.  Shavli  was  given  up  under 
Russian  pressure.  By  May  14,  all  the  territory  east  of 
the  Dubissa  and  Windau  (Vindowa)  was  reported  free  of 
Germans. 

Especially  noteworthy  among  the  struggles  for  the  Dubissa 
was  the  fight  at  Rossiennie,  a  town  which  was  of  special  impor- 
tance because  of  its  command  of  the  roads  centering  in  it.  On 
the  22d  of  May,  1915,  an  attack  was  delivered  against  this  place 
by  the  First  Caucasian  Riile  Brigade  with  artillery  and  assisted 
by  6ie  Fifteenth  CaTalry  Division,  (te  the  23d  the  German  cav- 
abry  which  had  resisted  their  eroesing  the  river  drew  back,  and 
the  Russians  here  crossed  the  Dubissa,  approaching  Rossiennie 
from  the  north.  The  Germans  during  the  night  moved  liie 
greats  part  of  their  troops  around  Ihe  western  wing  of  their 
apposnents  and  placed  them  in  position  for  attack. 

At  daybreak  heavy  artillery  fire  was  poured  upon  the  Rm- 
mins  from  the  German  position  to  the  north  of  Rossieimie,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  German  infantry  fell  upon  the  Russian 
fiank  and  rolled  it  up,  with  the  result  that  the  Russians  were 
eomi)eIIed  to  reeross  the  Dubissa.  In  the  crossing  numerous 
wounded  were  drowned  in  the  river.  The  Germans  took  2,500 
prisoners  and  fifteen  machine  guns.  Similar  counterattacks  were 
delivered  by  the  (Termans  on  the  River  Wenta.  Then,  on  the 
6th  of  June,  1915,  a  general  off^fisive  was  entered  upon  by  the 
whole  German  line  on  orders  from  the  General  Staff,  which  car- 
ried it  beyond  the  Dubissa,  and  after  heavy  fighting  finally  se- 
cured for  the  Germans  the  Windawski  Canal,  which  they  had 
had  to  relinquish  before.  Their  troops  now  slowly  pushed  Hmr 
way  back  toward  Shavli  until  the  city  came  within  reach  of 
their  heavy  guns,  and  took  Kuze,  twelve  kilometers  to  the  north- 
west of  Shavli  on  the  railway.  On  the  14fii  of  June,  1916,  this 
series  of  operations  came  to  a  temporary  halt.  German  official 
reports  pointed  to  the  fact  that  among  14,000  prisoners  whidi 
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they  had  taken  there  were  only  a  few  officers,  and  that  with 
these  not  a  single  cannon  was  captured.  They  regarded  it  as 
showing  that  the  Russians  were  getting  very  cautious  in  the 
use  of  their  artillery  and  were  short  of  officers. 


CHAPTER    XLIII 

RUSSIAN     OFFENSIVE      FROM      KOVNO  —  FOREST 
BATTLES     IN     MAY     AND     JUNE 

OFFENSIVES  on  a  large  scale  such  as  that  which  had  been 
prevented  by  the  ''Winter  Battle  of  the  Mazurian  Lakes'' 
were  not  attempted  by  the  Russians  on  their  northern  Mring  after 
the  short  counterattack  that  had  pushed  their  lines  into  the 
Mlawa  angle  in  the  comer  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Prussian 
boundary  beyond  Przasnysz,  to  the  east  of  Thorn.  They  vir- 
tually remained  in  their  strongly  fortified  positions  along  the 
Narew,  the  Bobr,  and  the  Niemen,  except  for  the  sending  out 
of  occasional  attacking  columns  against  the  German  lines  lying 
opposite  to  them. 

These  forward  thrusts  were  made  especially  from  the  for- 
tresses Grodno  and  Kovno,  and  the  fortified  place  Olita.  We 
have  already  dealt  with  one  such  operation  which  came  to  grief 
in  the  forest  of  Augustowo  in  March.  The  German  invasion 
of  Courland  had  taken  place,  and  the  extension  of  the  German 
lines  to  the  north  invited  a  thrust  at  their  communications  when, 
in  the  middle  of  May,  the  Russians  attempted  to  break  through 
the  German  lines  with  columns  starting  from  the  great  forest 
to  the  west  of  Kovno.  Here  German  troops  under  General  Litz- 
mann,  acting  under  the  command  of  General  von  Eichhorn,  stood 
on  guard.  When  Litzmann  received  information  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  advancing  in  force  he  was  obliged  hastily  to  gather 
such  troops  as  he  ^could  find  to  stem  the  Russian  attack.  Troop 
units  from  a  large  variety  of  different  organizations  were  freshly 
grouped  practically  on  the  battle  field.    At  Szaki  and  Gryszka- 
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buda,  on  May  17-20,  they  struck  the  Russians  with  such  force 
that  the  Slavs  were  driven  back  into  the  forests. 

The  German  general  now  decided  to  clear  this  territory  of 
his  enemies,  as  it  had  given  them  a  constant  opportunity  for 
the  preparation  of  moves  which  could  not  be  readily  observed, 
because  of  the  protection  of  the  thick  woods.  Again  he  executed 
the  favorite  maneuver  of  Von  Hindenburg's  armies.  He  gath- 
ered as  heavy  a  weight  of  troops  as  possible  on  his  left  wing 
and  pushed  them  forward  in  an  extended  encircling  movement. 
From  the  south  a  strong  column  from  Mariampol  and  the  line 
of  the  Szsczupa  moved  upon  the  fortified  position  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  southern  comer  of  the  great  forest,  meeting  with 
strong  resistance  at  Dumbowa  Ruda.  The  troops  moving  down 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  woods  swung  to  their  right  to  cut 
off  the  Russians  from  their  retreat  toward  Kovno.  By  the  time 
the  operations  had  reached  this  stage  it  was  the  second  week 
in  June,  1916,  and  in  the  great  pine  forests  extending  for  miles 
there  was  an  oppressive  heat  with  perfect  absence  of  breeze. 
Three  Russian  positions  lying  in  the  river  valleys  in  the  forest 
were  encircled  one  after  another  from  the  north  and  had  to  be 
given  up. 

The  Russians  recognized  the  danger  of  the  concentric  attack 
directed  at  them  and  fought  with  great  bravery.  They  strove 
to  keep  open  the  road  of  their  retreat  toward  Kovno  as  long 
as  possible.  However,  the  ring  of  the  German  tro6ps  closed 
swiftly.  At  Koslowa  Ruda,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  forest, 
they  found  at  night  a  sleeping  army ;  something  like  3,000  Rus- 
sians had  lain  down  exhausted  in  order  on  the  next  day  to  find 
the  last  opening  through  which  to  make  their  escape.  They  were 
now  saved  the  trouble  and  were  led  away  prisoners.  The  great 
forest  was  cleared  of  Russians.  The  German  move  had  served 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  lines  connecting  the  troops  in  Cour- 
land  with  their  bases  to  the  south  of  the  Niemen. 

In  an  official  announcement  of  the  18th  of  March,  1915,  the 
German  Government  sketched  the  line  held  in  the  east  by  the 
German  troops  northward  of  the  front  covered  by  joint  German 
and  Austrian  forces.    It  read:  ''The  line  occupied  by  us  in  the 
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east  rtuis  tTom  the  Pilica,  along  the  Rawka  and  Bzura  to  the 
Vistula.  North  of  Uie  Vistula  the  line  of  our  troops  is  continued 
from  the  region  to  the  east  of  Plozkz  by  way  of  Zurominek- 
Stupsk  (both  south  of  Mlawa).  From  there  it  runs  in  an  east- 
erly direction  through  the  region  to  the  north  of  Przasnysz — 
south  of  MyBtinez,  south  of  Eolno — ^to  the  north  of  Lomza,  and 
strikes  the  Bobr  at  Mocarce.  From  here  it  f <4k>ws  the  Une  of 
the  Bobr  to  norOiwest  of  Ossowetz,  which  is  under  our  fire,  and 
runs  by  way  of  the  region  to  east  of  Augustowo,  by  Krasnopol, 
Mariempol,  Pilwiszki,  Szaki,  along  the  border  through  Taurog- 
gen  to  the  northwest.  This  is  from  beginning  to  end  entirely 
on  hostile  soil/^  This  long  line,  it  appears,  was  under  the  supreme 
command  of  Von  Hindenburg,  while  Von  Madkensen  had  charge 
of  the  great  drive  to  the  south. 

The  statement  here  quoted  was  issued  as  reassurance  to  Ger- 
mans who  had  been  made  nervous  by  reports  of  a  Russian  inva- 
sion of  East  Prussia,  and  was  connected  with  ihe  Russian  raid 
on  Memel. 

Until  June  there  was  practically  no  change  in  tins  great  line, 
except  that  on  its  northern  end  it  was  swung  outward  into  Rus- 
sian territory  to  include  a  large  part  of  Courland,  the  River 
Dubissa  roughly  forming  the  dividing  line  until  the  front  swung 
eastward  toward  Libau,  in  the  line  of  the  Ldbau-Dunaburg 
Railway. 

The  tasks  of  both  German  and  Russian  troops  were  rimilar. 
Comparatively  weak  German  forces  held  the  front  in  the  region 
of  the  Niemen,  the  Bobr,  and  the  Narew,  saf eguarding  sodi 
Russian  territory  as  had  been  seized  by  the  Gormans^  and  pro- 
tecting East  Prussia  against  invasion.  Opposed  to  them  lay 
considerable  Russian  forces  whose  task  it  was,  supported  by  the 
fortresses  of  the  Narew  and  the  Niemen,  especially  Grodno,  to 
protect  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Russians  standing  in  Warsaw 
and  southward  in  the  bend  of  the  Vistula,  with  the  Warsaw- 
Vilna  Railway  behind  them,  while  great  decisions  were  fought 
for  in  the  Carpathians  and  Galicia. 

In  Poland,  between  the  tower  and  tte  upper  courses  cf  the 
Vistula,  the  Germans  about  the  middle  of  Fdnruaiy,  I915»  hav- 
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ing  occupied  the  Rawka-Sucha  ridge  of  upland,  had  developed 
fortified  positions  along  the  rivers  Bzura,  Rawka,  Pilica,  and 
Nida.  The  bad  weather  of  the  winter  and  early  spring,  which 
had  turned  the  roads  of  Poland  into  pathless  morasses,  made 
against  extensive  operations,  and  the  momentous  undertakings 
carried  out  on  the  wings  of  the  eastern  front  led  the  German 
General  Staff  to  refrain  from  important  movements  in  this  sec- 
tion, where  the  Russians  had  strongly  fortified  themselves  for 
the  protection  of  Warsaw.  It  was  not  until  the  Teutonic  allies 
had  gone  over  to  the  offensive  in  the  Carpathians  and  in  west- 
em  Galicia,  and  the  Russians  had  withdrawn  to  the  Polish  hills 
of  Lysa-Grora  early  in  May,  that,  favored  by  improved  weathei* 
conditions,  operations  in  this  part  of  Poland  again  took  on  larger 
scope.  Especially  along  the  Bzura  the  German  attacks  again 
became  violent  in  an  effort  to  hold  the  Russian  forces  in  the  dis- 
trict to  the  west  of  Warsaw  while  thrusting  at  their  wings  from 
the  south  and  north.  However,  fighting  was  not  of  great  conse* 
quence  in  this  middle  sector  until  the  middle  of  June^  1915. 


CHAPTER    XLIV 


CAMPAIGN     IN     SOUTHERN     POLAND — MOVE- 
MENT    UPON     WARSAW 

BY  the  1st  of  July,  1915,  the  stupendous  enveloping  campaign 
of  the  Teuton  armies  on  the  eastern  front  had  advanced  to 
a  point  where  the  Allies  were  forced  to  recognize  the  imminence 
of  a  catastrophe,  which  could  be  averted  only  by  the  most  decisive 
action  of  the  Russian  armies. 

Far  in  the  north,  on  the  extreme  right  wing  of  the  Russians, 
the  army  of  General  von  Billow  was  hammering  at  the  defenses 
of  the  Dubissa  line.  Off  and  on  fighting  was  taking  place  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Shavli.  Russian  counterattacks,  reported  from 
day  to  day  through  June,  with  difficulty  had  held  in  check  this 
army,  which -evidently  was  aiming  at  the  Warsaw-Petrograd 
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Railway  on  the  sector  between  VUna  and  Dvimdc*  On  the 
flank  of  these  forces  operated  the  troops  of  General  von;  Eidi- 
hom,  with  the  line  of  the  Ni^nen  for  th^  ol^'ectrve*  Next  to 
these  on  the  south,  aiming  at  the  Bobr  River  and  the  Upper 
Narew,  were  the  forces  of  General  von  Scholtz,  and  on  tiieir 
right  the  army  of  Von  Gallwitz,  based  on  Mlawa  with  Przassysz 
in  front  of  it.  Below  the  line  of  the  Vifltula,  before  Hie  Bzura 
and  down  to  the  middle  course  of  the  Pilica,  operated  tbe  Ninth 
German  Army,  commanded,  at  least  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
Warsaw  campaign,  by  Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria.  The  whole 
gronp  of  northern  and  central  armies  was  acting  under  tiie  gen^ 
eral  direction  of  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg. 

The  armies  to  the  south  of  this  group,  cooperstiofir  in  the 
drive  under  Field  Marshal  von  Mackensen  which  had  gained 
the  Teutons  Przemysl  and  Lemberg,  had  as  their  left  flank  the 
f orcea  of  Generals  von  Woyrseh  B,nd  Kovess  between:  tiie  Pili<st 
and  the  Vistula  mouth  of  the.  Snm.  The  troops  of  Archduke 
Joseph  Ferdinand  were  pufidiing  forward  on  Hib  rigUb  of  these, 
and  the  army  directly  under  Mackensen  himself  came  next  in 
line  to  the  eastward,  joining  up  with  the  armies  still  operating 
in  Galicia  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  great  German  battle  line. 

The  chief  danger  to  the  Russians  at  this  stage  still  threatened 
from  the  south,  where  the  archduke  and  Mackensen  had  pushed 
forward  irresistibly  in  their  advance  to  the  east  of  the  Viistald 
toward  the  railway  running  from  Warsaw  through  Ivangorod, 
Lublin,  Cholm,  and  Kovell  to  Kiev  and  Moscow. 

The  advance  of  these  Austro-German  armies,  which  had  oper- 
ated in  the  neighborhood  of  Lemberg,  was  extremely  rapid  in 
the  last  days  of  Juse^  1915v  In  four  d^rsf  th^  eo!?ere<f  from 
thirty  to  forty  raiJes  in  pursuit  of  the  Russians.  By  the  Ist  of 
July,  having  swept  out  of  Galicia,  their  right,  under  Madtensenv 
Altered  the  upper  valley  of  the  Wieinra,  a  marshy  conntry  which 
presented  consideraMe  diflSculty  to-  the  advance  of  troops  whore 
a  tributary  of  the:  Wieprz,  the  For,.  aff»dM  the  Biuihtmih  a  Hatu-- 
rsA  Mne  of  defense.  Brasnik,  on  the  Wyzniea,  which  here  ex* 
tesBded  the  Rassiaa  ^^eneive  line  wcatwurdV  waff  occupied  by  tis^^ 
arehduke's  foreea  on  Bfadfenaen/s  left  en  the  1st  of  Joiy,  19t5w 
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The  drive  of  the  Austro-German  armies  througrh  Galicia  has 
been  dealt  with  in  the  account  of  the  Austro-Russian  cam- 
paign. As  we  carry  forward  the  account  of  the  activities  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  forces  concerned  in  that  series  of  opera- 
tions from  the  point  where  they  crossed  over  the  boundary 
between  Galicia  and  Poland  out  of  Austrian  territory,  it  will 
be  well  to  glance  backward  a  moment  to  enumerate  here 
briefly  the  gains  of  these  armies  on  Polish  soil  up  to  the  1st 
of  July, 

On  June  16,  1915,  the  Teutonic  allies  forced  the  Russians  to 
fall  back  upon  Tamograd  from  north  of  Siemandria,  thus  push- 
ing this  section  of  the  front  across  the  boundary  into  Poland 
about  to  the  line  of  the  Tanev.  Tamograd  itself  was  occupied 
by  the  Teutons  on  the  17th,  and  on  the  18th  the  Russians  re- 
treated behind  the  Tanev.  There  was  little  change  in  this  par- 
ticular sector  during  the  fighting  which  was  crowned  for  the 
Austro-Germans  by  the  capture  of  Lemberg  on  June  22,  1915. 
Further  to  the  east,  however,  to  the  south  of  the  Pilica  and  west 
of  the  Vistula,  Von  Woyrsch  was  exerting  pressure,  and  on  the 
20th  of  June  Berlin  announced  the  capture  of  several  Russian 
advance  posts  by  these  troops.  By  the  24th  the  Slavs  had  begun 
to  retreat  before  Von  Wosnrsch  in  the  forest  region  south  of  the 
Dza  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula ;  thus  rear  guards  had  been 
thrown  across  the  Eamienna,  and  Sandomir  was  occupied  by 
the  Austro-Hungarians.  On  the  25th  the  fighting  developed  on 
the  line  Zarvichost-Sienno-Ilza,  to  which  the  Russians  had  fallen 
back. 

Defeats  of  the  Russian  rear  guards  on  June  29,  1915,  to  the 
northeast  and  west  of  Tomaszow,  where  Teutonic  forces  had 
now  also  crossed  into  Poland,  caused  the  Slavs  to  begin  the  re- 
linquishment of  the  Tanev  forest  district  and  the  lower  San. 
Tomaszow  itself  was  occupied  by  the  pursuing  troops.  By  the 
30th  the  Teutonic  allies  had  swept  forward  beyond  the  Tanev 
region  to  Franpol,  Zamoez,  and  Komarovo,  and  on  the  same  eve- 
ning they  threw  the  Russians  out  of  their  strong  defenses  on  the 
Zavichost-Ozarow-Sienno  line,  west  of  the  Vistula.  The  pur- 
suit was  pushed  energetically  on  both  sides  of  the  ICamienna. 
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The  important  bridgehead  on  the  Visttda,  Josef ovo^  was  taken 
on  the  Ist  of  July. 

The  Russians  between  the  Bug  and  the  Vistula  were  now 
offering  strong  resistance  with  large  forces  on  the  line  Turobin- 
Erasnik-Josef ovo,  the  rivers  Por  and  Wyznica  forming  roughly 
their  defensive  front,  as  previously  pointed  out. 

In  its  daily  bulletins  of  July  1, 1915,  the  German  Great  Head- 
quarters made  this  announc^nent  for  the  eastern  theatre  of 
war  (from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pilica)  :  "The  booty  for  June  is : 
Two  colors,  25,595  prisoners,  including  121  officers,  seven  can- 
non, six  mine  throwers,  fifty-two  machine  guns,  one  aeroplane, 
also  a  large  amount  of  war  material."  For  ihe  southeastern 
tiieatre  of  war  (from  the  Pilica  to  Bukowina)  ihe  headquarters 
announced :  "The  total  booty  for  June  of  the  allied  troops  fighting 
under  the  command  of  Creneral  von  Linsingen,  Field  Marshal  von 
Mackensen,  and  General  von  Worysch  is  409  officers,  140,650 
men,  80  cannon,  268  machine  guns/'  The  Austro-Hungarian 
Greneral  Staff  on  the  same  day  reported:  "The  total  booty  for 
June  of  the  troops  flighting  under  Austro-Hungarian  command 
in  the  northeast  is  521  officers,  194,000  men,  98  cannon,  364 
machine  guns,  78  ammunition  wagons,  100  field  railway  car- 
riages, etc/' 


CHAPTER    XLV 


BATTLE  OF  KRASNIK — CAPTURE  OP 

PRZASNYSZ 

ON  July  2, 1915,  the  forces  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand 
which  had  passed  through  Krasnik,  on  the  Lublin  road, 
struck  serious  resistance  from  the  Russian  army  of  General 
Loesche  which  held  strong  positions  across  the  hi^way,  just 
to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  was  now  evidently  determined  to 
stop  once  for  all  the  Teuton  advance  toward  the  railway  at 
its  back,  connecting  Warsaw  with  Kiev,  through  Lublin  and 
Cholm. 
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On  July  3, 1915,  the  Austrian  report,  however,  announced  that 
4,800  prisoners  and  three  machine  guns  had  been  taken  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Krasnik  and  along  the  For  stream,  and  the 
next  day  they  reported  that  they  had  occupied  the  heights  which 
run  along  to  the  north  of  the  city,  having  pierced  the  enemy's 
main  position  on  both  sides  of  Studzianki,  and  taken  more  than 
1,000  prisoners,  three  machine  guns  and  three  cannon. 

The  Russian  front  was  turned  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
had  to  fall  back  some  three  miles  on  the  Lublin  road.  The  Aus- 
trians  on  the  5th  of  July  summed  up  their  enemy's  losses  as 
twenty-nine  officers,  8,000  men,  six  cannon,  five  ammunition 
wagons,  and  six  machine  guns.  As  the  result  of  this  Austrian 
advance  the  adjoining  enemy  forces  to  the  eastward  along  the 
Wieprz  River  had  been  obliged  to  fall  back  beyond  Tamograd, 
and  by  ihe  6th  of  July  Vienna  summarized  the  Austrian  capr 
tures  in  these  battles  as  having  grown  to  forty-one  officers, 
11,500  men. 

The  Austrians,  however,  could  make  no  further  headway.  On 
July  5,  1915,  they  were  heavily  attacked,  being  forced  back  to 
their  intrenched  lines  on  a  ridge  of  hills  to  the  north  of  Krasnik. 
The  Russians  now  reported  that  they  had  taken  15,000  prisoners 
and  a  large  number  of  machine  guns.  Two  thousand  bodies  were 
reported  by  the  Russians  to  have  been  found  before  their  front. 
More  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Russians  on  the  7th  and  it 
was  only  on  the  afternoon  of  July  9  that  the  Austrians  were 
able  to  stem  the  tide.  The  total  loss  of  the  Austrians  in  this 
action  was  given  by  their  opponents  as  15,000  men. 

The  Austrian  explanation  of  their  retirement  in  front  of 
Erasnik  issued  on  July  11,  1915,  pointed  out  that  the  relative 
subsidence  of  activity  of  the  Teutonic  allies  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  goal  set  for  the  Lembergcampaignhadnowbeen  attained. 
This,  they  explained,  was  the  taking  of  the  city  and  the  securing 
of  strong  defensive  positions  to  the  east  and  north.  The  ridge 
to  the  northward  of  Krasnik  was  a  natural  choice  for  this  pur- 
pose on  the  north,  while  the  line  of  the  Zlota  Lipa  and  Bug  rivers 
served  the  purpose  toward  the  east  (see  Austro-Russian  cam- 
paign).    The  Austrian  explanation  pointed  out  further  that 
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some  of  their  troops  had  rushed  beyond  the  positions  originally 
selected  to  meet  heavy  reenforcements  brought  up  by  the  Rus- 
sians from  Lublin^  and  that  these  had  to  withdraw  to  the  ridge, 
where  they  were  successfully  resisting  all  attacks.  | 

The  battle  of  Krasnik  was  regarded  by  the  Russians  as  an  effec- 
tive victory,  for  it  seemed  to  have  halted  the  advance  on  Lublin. 
The  army  of  Von  Mackensen  had  now  also  come  to  a  stop  about  , 

halfway  between  Zamosc  and  Krasnostav,  an  artillery  duel  on 
July  7,  1915,  being  the  last  activity  noted  on  the  front  of  this 
army  for  some  time. 

Their  comparative  quiet  in  the  region  between  the  Vistula 
and  the  Bug  where  the  main  advance  of  the  Teutonic  forces  on 
the  south  had  been  under  way  with  great  vigor  for  several  weeks 
until  the  check  at  Krasnik  was  not  interrupted  until  July  16, 
1915.  Day  after  day  the  Teutonic  headquarters  reported  "noth- 
ing of  importance'^  in  this  quarter.  When  the  quiet  was  imally 
broken  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  the  lull  before  the  storm. 
Before  taking  up  again  the  activities  on  Hiis  section  of  the  front, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  glance  toward  the  northern 
half  of  the  great  arc  that  enveloped  the  Warsaw  salient  on  two 
sides. 

In  these  early  days  of  July,  1915,  considerable  uncertainty 
prevailed  among  those  who  were  watching  the  progress  of  the 
campaign  in  Poland  as  to  where  the  heaviest  blow  of  ihe  Teutons 
would  fall,  whetiier  from  the  south  or  the  north.  The  decisive 
stroke  came  with  lightning  suddenness.  A  tremendous  attack 
was  launched  in  the  direction  of  the  Narew  by  the  army  of 
General  von  Gallwitz. 

A  laconic  announcement  of  the  German  General  Staff  on  July 
14,  1915,  bore  momentous  news,  although  its  modest  wording 
scarcely  betrayed  the  facts.  It  read :  '^Between  tiie  Niemen  and 
the  Vistula,  in  the  region  of  Walwarga,  southwest  of  Kolno,  near 
Przasnysz  and  south  of  Mlawa,  our  troops  have  achieved  some 
local  successes.''  The  Russian  report  referring  to  the  beginning 
of  tilie  same  action  was  equally  noncommittal,  though  possibly 
more  misleading.  This  states :  '^Considerable  enemy  forces  be- 
tween the  Orczy  and  ihe  Lidynja  adopted  tiie  offensive  and  the 
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Russians  declining  a  decisive  engagement  retreated  during  the 
night  of  the  13th  to  the  second  line  of  their  positions/' 

On  July  15,  1915,  the  Germans  announced  that  the  city  of 
Przasnysz,  for  which  such  hot  battles  had  been  fought  in 
Fehmary,  and  which  had  since  been  strongly  fortified  by  the 
Buasians,  had  been  occupied  l^  them.  The  Grerman  summary  of 
this  action  giv^i  out  a  few  da3rs  later  stated  that  three  Russian 
defensive  lines  lying  one  bdiind  the  other  northwest  and  north- 
east of  Przashysz  had  been  pierced  and  taken,  the  troops  at  once 
rushing  forward  to  Dzidin  and  Lipa,  respectively  west  and  east 
of  the  town.  Under  attack  from  these  two  points  the  Russians 
after  yielding  Przasnysz,  on  the  14th,  retired  to  their  defensive 
line  Ciechanow-£[rasnosielc  which  had  been  prepared  long  before- 
hand. On  the  15th  the  German  troops  pressing  closer  upon  the 
retiring  Slavs  stormed  this  line  and  broke  through  it  to  the 
south  of  Zielona  on  a  breadth  of  seven  kilometers,  forcing  the 
Russians  again  to  retire.  General  von  Gallwitz's  troops  in  this 
assault  were  supported  by  the  forces  of  General  von  Scholtz, 
on  their  left,  who  were  pressing  the  Russians  from  the  direction 
of  Kolno.  On  July  16, 1915,  the  Russians  were  retreating  on  Hie 
whole  front  between  tiie  Pissa  and  the  Vistula,  toward  the 
Narew. 

The  German  summary  of  the  fighting  during  these  days  re- 
ported the  capture  by  the  army  of  General  von  Gallwitz  of  eighty- 
eight  officers,  17,500  men,  thirteen  cannon  (including  one  heavy 
gun) ,  forty  machine  guns,  and  seven  mine  throwers ;  and  by  the 
army  of  General  von  Scholtz  of  2,500  prisoners  and  eight  ma- 
chine guns. 

This  great  attack  in  the  north,  to  which  may  be  ascribed  the 
final  breaking  of  the  lines  that  had  so  long  protected  Warsaw^ 
had  been  carefully  planned  and  undoubtedly  was  timed  in  co- 
ordinaticm  with  the  movements  of  Mackensen's  armies  on  the 
south,  striking  the  Russians  just  when  Mackensen  and  the  Arch- 
duke Josef,  having  had  time  for  recuperation  and  preparation 
for  another  push  forward  after  the  check  administered  at 
Krnimik,  were  in  readiness  to  inflict  a  heavy  blow  on  their  side 
of  the  Warsaw  salient    When  it  began  liie  German  lines  all 
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along  the  front  burst  into  fresh  activity.  It  was  the  signal  for 
a  simultaneous  assault  along  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  battle 
front. 

In  the  Mlawa  sector  to  tiie  north  of  Przasnysz  the  Russians 
had  developed  an  exceedingly  strong  system  of  fortified 
positions  between  their  advance  lines  and  the  Narew  fortresses. 
For  miles,  to  a  depth  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  kilometers,  there 
ran  some  three  or  four  and  at  certain  points  even  five  systems 
of  trenches,  one  behind  the  other.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
thick  tree  trunks  had  been  worked  into  these  defensive  works 
and  millions  of  sand  bags  piled  up  as  breastwork.  Bombproof 
dugouts  had  been  constructed  deep  in  the  ground.  Everjnvhere 
there  were  strong  wire  entanglements  before  the  front,  some- 
times sunk  below  the  level  of  the  earth,  arranged  in  from  two 
to  three  rows.  Projecting  bastions  and  thoroughly  protected 
observation  posts  gave  these  systems  of  trenches  the  character 
of  permanent  fortresses. 

The  country  in  this  region  is  hilly,  witii  here  and  there  steep 
declivities  and  peaks  of  considerable  elevation.  The  Russians 
had  cut  down  whole  stretches  of  forest  in  order  to  afford  th^n 
a  free  field  for  their  fire  and  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
advance  of  their  opponents.  Encircling  tactics  on  the  part-  of 
the  Germans  were  here  quite  excluded  as  the  two  lines  ran 
uninterruptedly  close  to  one  another.  Przasnysz  which  had 
become  a  heap  of  ruins  had  been  converted  virtually  into  a 
fortress  by  strong  defensive  works  built  while  the  Germans  and 
Russians  lay  opposite  each  other  in  front  of  it  throughout  the 
spring.  The  country  round  about  had  been  drenched  with  much 
German  and  Russian  blood. 

General  von  Gallwitz,  to  capture  a  place  with  the  least  possible 
loss,  decided  to  break  through  the  Russian  defenses  at  two  points 
at  both  sides  of  the  town  sufficiently  close  to  each  other  so  that 
the  intervening  lines  would  be  immediately  affected.  His  attacks 
were  therefore  directed  at  the  first  line  Russian  positions,  which 
formed  projecting  angles  to  the  northwest  and  northeast  of 
Przasnysz  so  that  instead  of  taking  the  city  directly  from  the 
front  he  would  seize  it  as  with  a  gigantic  pair  of  pincers  from 
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both  sides  and  behind.  The  plan  succeeded  to  the  full.  The  Rus- 
sian lines  were  broken  on  both  sides  of  the  city  and  the  German 
troops,  rushing  tiirough,  met  behind  it,  forcing  the  Russian  de- 
fenders hastily  to  evacuate  the  place  to  avoid  being  caus^t  within 
the  circle. 

Strong  infantry  forces  were  collected  opposite  the  points  of 
attack,  and  enormous  masses  of  artillery  were  placed  in  position 
with  abundance  of  ammunition  in  readiness.  The  preparations 
had  been  made  with  all  possible  secrecy  and  even  when  the  Ger- 
man batteries  had  begun  gradually  to  get  their  range  by  testing 
shots  no  serious  assault  seems  to  have  been  expected  by  the  Rus- 
sians. On  the  morning  of  the  attack  they  were  just  to  inaugurate 
service  on  a  small  passenger  railway  line  they  had  constructed 
behind  their  front. 

On  the  morning  of  July  13,  1915,  soon  after  sunrise,  a 
tremendous  cannonade  was  let  loose  from  guns  of  all  calibers. 
Although  the  weather  was  rainy  and  not  well  fitted  for  observa- 
tion the  German  guns  seem  to  have  found  their  marks  with 
great  accuracy.  When  the  German  infantry  stormed  the  first 
line  of  works  which  had  been  shattered  by  the  artillery  fire 
th^  met  with  comparatively  little  resistance  and  their  losses 
were  small.  The  bombardment  apparently  had  done  its 
work  thoroughly.  The  German  infantry  rushes  were  started 
in  successive  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  line  fol- 
lowing line.  Swarms  of  unarmed  Russians  could  be  seen 
coming  out  of  the  trenches  seeking  to  save  themselves  from 
the  terrible  effect  of  the  shell  fire  by  surrendering.  During 
the  course  of  the  forenoon  the  sun  came  out  and  illimodnated  a 
scene  of  terrific  destruction.  The  Russian  positions  on  the 
heights  northwest  of  Przasnysz  had  been  completely  leveled.  In 
their  impetuous  forward  rush  the  German  troops  did  not  give 
the  enemy  time  to  make  a  stand  in  his  second  line  of  trenches 
and  overrunning  this,  by  night  began  to  enter  the  third  Russian 
defensive  line.  Przasnysz  was  flanked  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours  and  could  no  longer  be  held.  A  fine  rain  was  falling 
as  the  German  cohmms  marched  through  the  deserted,  smoke- 
blackened  dty,  a  melandu>ly  setting  for  a  victory. 
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On  July  14,  1915,  the  German  troops  had  broken  through  on 
both  sides  of  the  city,  met  to  the  south  of  it  and  forming  a  mighy 
battering  ram,  on  the  next  day,  forced  the  next  Russian  line,  the 
last,  to  the  north  of  the  Narew.  This  ran  through  Wysogrod- 
Ciechanow-Zielona  to  Kranosiele.  The  Russians  here  made  a 
desperate  defense  and  the  German  advance  pushed  forward  but 
slowly.  The  effect  of  the  German  artillery  fire  seems  not  to  have 
been  as  striking  as  on  the  first  day  of  battle.  The  German 
report  of  the  attack  on  this  line  points  out  that  the  regiment  of 
the  Guard  holding  the  right  wing  of  a  division  which  was  to 
attack  the  heights  to  the  south  and  southeast  of  Zielona  was  im- 
patient to  go  forward,  and  was  allowed  to  advance  before  the 
reserves  which  were  t6  be  held  in  readiness  to  support  the  move 
had  come  up. 

However,  confident  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  *Tt)lack 
brothers''  (shells  from  the  big  guns)  struck  the  enemy's 
trenches,  the  riflemen  leapt  forward  through  fields  of  grain  as 
soon  as  they  saw  that  a  gust  of  their  shells  had  struck  in  front 
of  them.  By  means  of  signs  which  been  agreed  upon  tiiey  then 
signaled  their  new  positions  and  the  guns  laid  their  fire  another 
hundred  meters  farther  forward.  The  infantrjrmen  then 
stormed  ahead  into  tiie  newly  made  shell  craters.  Thus  th^ 
went  forward  again  and  again.  Neither  Russian  fire  nor  the 
double  barbed  wire  entanglements  were  able  to  check  their 
assaults. 

As  the  German  shouts  rolled  forth  the  Russians  ran.  A 
neighboring  division  consisting  of  young  men  who  had  enlisted 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  in  a  brilliant  charge  took  a  bastion  at 
Klosnowo.  The  effect  of  this  first  penetration  of  the  Russian 
main  position  made  itself  felt  in  tiie  course  of  the  afternoon  and 
night  along  the  whole  front.  Further  German  forces  were 
thrown  into  the  breach  and  strove  to  widen  it 

The  Russians  at  many  points  resisted  obstinately,  but  under 
the  pressure  from  the  front  and  in  the  flank  they  were  finally 
unable  to  hold  their  ground.  The  German  account  speaks  with 
admiration  of  the  ride  to  death  of  a  Russian  cavalry  brigade 
which  attacked  the  German  infantry  southeast  of  Opinozura 
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without  achieving  any  results.  Cossacks  and  Hussars  were 
mowed  down  in  an  instant. 

The  German  advance  taking  several  intermediate  places  did 
not  halt  until  it  stood  before  the  fortification  of  the  Narew 
line  itself.  As  a  result  of  this  stroke  the  German  troops  had 
advanced  some  forty  to  fifty  kilometers  into  hostile  territory  on 
a  breadth  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  kilometers  and  had  captured 
Bome  10,000  prisoners  and  much  war  material.  By  the  18th  of 
July,  1915,  German  trains  were  running  as  far  as  Ciechanow. 

Advances  were  likewise  made  by  the  Germans  to  the  right  of 
the  attack  on  the  Przasnysz  positions  on  both  sides  of  the  Mlawa- 
Ciechanow  Railway,  rolling  up  the  Russian  positions  as  far  as 
Plonsk.  On  the  left  progress  had  also  been  made  and  heavy 
fighting  done,  but  the  German  great  headquarters  pointed  out 
that  in  times  to  come  history  will  assign  the  important  place  to 
the  central  feature  of  this  great  offensive  by  General  von 
Gallwitz,  that  is  the  encircling  attack  at  Przasnysz  and  the  ram- 
ming thrust  at  Zielona. 

The  report  issued  by  the  Russian  General  Staff  on  July  19, 
1915,  admitted  that  to  the  west  of  Omulev  their  troops  had  with- 
drawn to  tiie  Narew  bridgeheads  on  the  17th.  The  points  of 
some  of  the  German  columns  on  this  day,  in  fact,  came  witiiin 
the  range  of  the  artillery  of  the  fortress  of  Novo-Georgievsk  and 
the  army  of  General  von  Scholtz  reached  the  line  of  the  Bobr 
and  the  Narew  between  Osowice  and  Ostrolenka.  The  action  at 
Przasnysz  had  been  decisive.  It  resulted  ultimately  in  the 
relinquishing  by  the  Russians  of  the  lines  of  the  Rawka  and 
Bzura  which  had  been  so  stubbornly  held  against  the  Germans 
in  the  long  defense  of  Warsaw.  The  troops  directly  charged 
here  with  defending  the  capital  fell  back  to  the  Blonie  lines 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  cily. 
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CHAPTER    XLVI 

GRAND     OFFENSIVE     ON     THE     WARSAW 

SALIENT 

THE  great  stroke  at  Przasnysz  was  the  most  dramatic  feature 
of  a  grand  offensive  all  around  the  German  lines  that  were 
endeavoring  to  close  in  upon  the  Russian  armies.  On  July  16, 
1915,  the  Archduke  Joseph  struck  hard  at  the  Russians  on  the 
Krasnik-Lublin  road  in  an  endeavor  to  carry  the  fortified 
positions  at  Wilkolaz.  His  men,  however,  were  thrown  back  after 
ten  furious  assaults.  Krasnostav*  on  the  road  to  Cholm,  was 
attacked  on  the  same  day  by  the  army  of  General  von  Macken- 
sen,  and  after  a  series  of  desperate  rear-guard  actions  had  been 
fought  by  the  Russians  was  swept  over  by  the  German  Allies. 
By  the  close  of  the  day  thie  Germans  had  taken  twenty-eight 
<rfficers,  6,380  men,  and  nine  machine  guns. 

The  Germans,  prepared  in  the  recent  pause  in  the  fighting,  by 
the  bringing  up  of  their  artillery  on  the  long  lines  of  com- 
munication which  now  stretched  behind  them,  with  troops  re- 
enforced  by  such  fresh  forces  as  they  could  muster,  were  hurling 
themselves  upon  the  Russian  defensive  positions  everywhere 
along  the  line.  Thus,  on  the  forenoon  of  July  17,  1915,  the 
army  of  General  von  Woyrsch,  whose  objective  was  the  mighty 
fortress  Ivangorod,  operating  just  to  the  west  of  the  upper 
Vistula,  broke  through  the  Russian  wire  entanglements  and 
stormed  the  enemy^s  trenches  on  a  stretch  of  2,000  meters.  The 
breach  was  widened  in  desperate  hand-to-hand  combat.  The 
Teutons  by  evening  inflicted  a  heavy  defeat  on  the  Moscow 
Grenadier  Corps  at  this  point  and  the  Russians  were  forced  to 
retreat  behind  the  Ilzanka  to  the  south  of  Swolen.  Some  2,000 
men  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Germans  in  this  battle  and  five 
machine  guns  were  captured. 

Far  in  the  northeast  in  Courland  the  army  of  General  von 
Billow,  on  July  17,  1915,  defeated  Russian  forces  that  had  been 
rushed  up  at  Alt-Auz,  taking  3,620  prisoners,  six  cannon  and 
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three  machine  guns,  and  pursuing  the  Slavs  in  an  easterly 
direction.  Desperate  fighting  was  also  taking  place  to  the  north- 
east of  Eurschany. 

Notes  of  anxiety  mixed  with  consoling  specnlations  had  begun 
to  appear  in  the  press  of  the  allied  countries  when  the  vast  Ger- 
man offensive  had  thus  become  plainly  revealed  and  had  d^non- 
strated  its  driving  force.  A  Petrograd  dispatch  to  the  London 
'Tiloming  Post"  on  the  15th  of  July,  1915,  said  of  the  German 
plan  that  it  was  to  catch  the  Russian  armies  like  a  nut  between 
nut  crackers,  that  the  two  fronts  moving  up  from  north  and  souUi 
were  intended  to  meet  on  another  and  grind  everything  between 
them  to  powder.  The  area  between  the  attacking  forces  was 
some  eighty  miles  in  extent,  north  to  south,  by  120  miles  west 
to  east.  The  writer  offered  the  consolation  that  this  space  was 
well  fortified,  the  kernel  of  the  nut  "sound  and  healthy,  being 
formed  of  the  Russian  armies,  inspired  not  merely  with  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause,  but  the  fullest  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  absolute  devotion  to  the  proved  genius  of  their  com« 
mander  in  chief." 

The  dispatch  pointed  out  tihiat  it  was  all  sheer  frontal  fighting; 
that  the  Germans  had  been  twelve  months  trying  frontal  attacks 
against  Warsaw  on  a  comparatively  narrow  front  and  in  vain. 
What  chance  had  they,  he  added,  "of  success  by  dividing  their 
forces  against  the  united  strength  of  Russia."  This  sort  of 
argument  is  tjrpical  of  ihe  endeavor  to  sustain  the  hopes  of 
Russia's  friends  during  these  days.  Doubts,  howeva:,  began 
to  creep  in  more  strongly  as  to  the  possibility  of  holding 
Warsaw. 

In  Berlin  the  announcement  of  the  Teutonic  victories  that 
began  with  the  successful  assault  at  Przasnysz  was  received  with 
general  rejoicing,  and  the  appearance  of  flags  all  over  the  city. 
The  Russian  retreat  toward  the  Narew  River  in  particular  was 
regarded  by  the  military  critics  as  threatening  momentarily  to 
crumble  up  the  right  flank  of  the  positions  of  the  Russians  before 
the  capital  of  Poland. 

Cholm  and  Lublin  on  the  southern  line  of  communication  of 
the  Russian  armies  were  now  in  imminent  danger.  .  On  July  19, 
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1915,  came  the  announcement  that  the  troops  under  Field  Mar- 
shal von  Mackensen,  which  had  pierced  the  Russian  line  in  the 
region  of  Pilaskowice  and  Krasnostav,  had  increased  their  suc- 
cesses, and  that  the  Russians  were  making  the  most  desperate 
effort  to  prevent  complete  defeat.  All  day  the  battle  had  swayed 
in  a  fierce  struggle  for  mastery.  The  Russians  threw  a  fresh 
division  of  the  Guards  into  the  fight,  but  this  too  had  to  yield  to 
the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Teuton  onslaught.  Farther  to  the 
east  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  Grabowiec,  Austro-Hungarian 
and  German  troops  forced  the  crossing  of  tihie  Wolica,  and  near 
Sokal  in  Galicia  Austro-Hungarian  troops  crossed  the  Bug.  (See 
Austro-Russian  Campaign.)  In  consequence  of  these  Teuton 
successes  the  Russians  on  the  night  of  the  18th  to  the  19th  of 
July  retreated  along  the  whole  front  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Bug — ^practically  Hie  last  line  of  defense,  for  the  Warsaw-Kiev 
railway  had  been  broken  down.  The  German  troops  and  the 
corps  under  the  command  of  Field  Marshal  von  Arz  alone  from 
the  15th  to  the  18th  of  July,  1915,  took  16,250  prisoners  and  23 
machine  guns. 

It  was  announced  by  the  Germans  that  according  to  written 
orders  captured  during  this  action  the  Russian  leaders  had  re- 
solved to  hold  the  positions  here  conquered  by  the  Germans  to 
the  utmost,  regardless  of  losses. 

The  same  day  that  brought  the  report  of  this  Russian  retreat 
on  the  south  brought  the  news  that  in  the  adjoining  sector  to  the 
west  of  the  Upper  Vistula  the  army  of  General  von  Woyrsch  had 
met  resistance  from  the  Russians  behind  the  Ilzanka  after  the 
Russian  defeat  on  July  13,  1915,  that,  however,  Silesian  Land- 
wehr  on  the  18th  had  captured  the  Russian  defenses  at  Ciepilovo 
by  storm,  and  that  the  Russian  line  at  Kasonow  and  Barenow 
was  beginning  to  yield.  The  army  of  General  von  Gallwitz  had 
now  taken  up  positions  along  the  whole  Narew  line  from  south- 
west of  Ostrolenka  to  Novo  Greorgievsk.  The  Russians,  how- 
ever, as  already  indicated,  were  still  holding  fortified  places  and 
bridgeheads  on  the  rig^t  bank  of  the  river.  In  this  sector  the 
number  of  prisoners  taken  by  the  Germans  had  risen  to  101 
officers  and  28,760  men. 

S— Gt.  War  3 
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In  the  sector  next  adjoining,  pasainc  onward  around  tiie 
vdopinff  lines,  that  lying  between  the  Pissa  and  the  Sskwa,  the 
Russians  likewise  had  retreated  until  they  stood  directly  on  the 
Narew.  Here  the  Slavs  had  been  favored  by  forests  and  swampy 
land  which  made  pursuit  difficult 

At  the  extrane  left  end  of  the  German  line  a  magnificent  suo- 
cess  had  been  achieved  in  the  occupation  of  Tukkum  and  Windao. 
This  capture  brouafat  the  Germans  to  within  fifty  miles  of  Rxca, 
seat  of  ihe  governor  general  of  the  Baltic  provinces.  Tbey  were^ 
however,  destined  not  to  make  any  substantial  progress  in  the 
direction  of  that  city  for  many  nMmths  to  come. 

Blow  fell  upon  blow.  The  question  ''Can  Warsaw  be  hdd?'' 
began  to  receive  doubtful  answers  in  the  allied  capitals.  The 
colossal  coordinate  movement  of  the  Teutonic  forces  in  these 
July  days  had  received  so  little  check  from  the  Russian  resistance 
tiiat  the  British  press  had  begun  to  discount  the  fall  of  the 
Polish  capital.  Shortness  of  ammunition  and  artillery  was 
ascribed  as  the  cause  of  Russia's  failure  to  make  a  successful 
stand  against  the  onrushing  Teutons. 

On  July  20, 1915,  Berlin  announced  tiie  capture  of  those  forti- 
fications of  Ostrolenka  lying  on  the  northwest  bank  of  the 
Narew  River.  This  was  one  of  the  strong  places  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  Warsaw-Grodno-Petrograd  railway.  The  threatened 
fall  was  highly  significant.  To  the  south  of  the  Vistula  the 
Teuton  troops  had  advanced  to  the  Blonie-Grojec  lines.  Bknie 
is  some  seventeen  miles  west  of  Warsaw  and  Grojec  twenty-^six 
miles  south  of  the  city. 

Farther  eastward  and  to  the  south  troops  of  the  army  of  Gen- 
eral von  Woyrsch  had  completely  turned  the  enemy  out  of  the 
Ilzanka  positionst  having  repulsed  the  counterattacks  of  the 
Russian  reserves  whidi  had  been  quickly  brought  up,  and  cap- 
tured more  than  6,000  prisoners.  Von  Woyrsch"s  cavalry  had 
now  reached  the  railway  line  from  Radom  to  the  great  fortress 
of  Ivangorod,  the  objective  point  of  this  army,  and  Radom  itself 
had  been  seized. 
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CHAPTER    XLVII 

BEGINNING     OF     THE     END 

SO  uncertain  had  grown  the  positions  of  Lublin  on  the  south- 
em  railway  line  leading  to  Warsaw  that  the  Russian  com- 
mander in  chief  had  issued  an  order  that  in  case  of  a  retreat  the 
male  population  of  the  town  was  to  attach  itself  to  the  retiring 
troops. 

On  July  21,  1915,  the  Russians  throughout  the  empire  were 
reported  to  be  joining  in  prayer.  "Yesterday  evening,"  tele- 
graphed the  London  "Daily  Mail's''  Petrograd  correspondent  on 
the  21st,  ^the  bells  in  all  the  churches  throughout  Russia  clanged 
a  call  to  prayer  for  a  twenty-four  hours'  continual  service  of 
intercession  for  victory. 

'To-day,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  the  churches  were  packed.  Hour 
after  hour  the  people  stand  wedged  together  while  the  priests 
and  choirs  chant  interminable  litanies.  Outside  the  Kamian 
Cathedral  here  an  open-air  Mass  is  being  celebrated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  enormous  crowd." 

The  chronicle  of  the  closing  days  of  July,  1915,  is  an  un- 
broken narrative  of  forward  movements  of  German  armies  on 
all  parts  of  the  great  semicircle.  The  movement  now,  however, 
was  slow.  The  Russians  were  fighting  desperately,  and  the 
Germans  had  to  win  their  way  inch  by  inch.  By  the  21st  the 
Russians  were  withdrawing  in  Courland  to  the  east  of  the  line 
Popeljany-Kurtschany,  and  the  last  Russian  trenches  westward 
of  Shavly  had  been  taken  by  assault.  To  the  north  of  Novgorod 
the  capture  of  Russian  positions  had  yielded  2,000  prisoners  and 
two  machine  guns  to  the  Germans  on  the  20th. 

Farther  south  on  the  Narew  a  strong  work  of  the  fortress 
Rozan  defending  an  important  crossing  was  stormed  by  the 
Germans,  and  desperate  fighting  was  going  on  at  Pultusk  and 
near  Georgievsk.  Already  the  Russians  were  beginning  to  jrield 
their  positions  to  the  west  of  Grojec,  which  meant  that  the 
Teuton  armies  were  about  to  push  into  the  opening  between 
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Warsaw  and  Ivangorod  and  divide  the  Russian  forces.  The 
armies  of  Von  Woyrach  on  July  20,  1916,  seized  a  projecting 
bridgehead  to  the  south  of  Ivangorod,  and  captured  the  lines  that 
had  been  held  by  the  Russians  near  Wladislavow. 

In  the  positions  defending  the  railway  between  CSholm  and 
Lublin,  Russian  resistaiioe  mm  once  moro  marked,  aad  was 
<AftrJring  the  progress  of  Ite  jonies  of  Vcn  Mackeofleu  and  Ar^- 
doke  Joseph  Ferdinand. 

67  BOQflDL  oi  July  21, 191S,  tibe  Silesiaa  troops  of  Voa  Woyndi 
had  stormed  the  bridgehead  on  the  Vistula  between  Lagotr  and 
Lugawm-Wola,  with  the  nsnlt  iliat  Ivangorod  was  now  JndMed 
from  the  sovth,  while  to  northwest  of  fhe  fortress  Austro-Hvi- 
garian  troo|Mi  were  fighting  on  the  west  bank  ef  the  Vistula. 
Austro-Hioigariui  troops  too  were  battling  tiieir  way  close  up  to 
the  fortress  directly  from  the  west  Line  after  line  was  giving 
way  before  the  Teutons.  The  Russian  retreat  over  the  bridge  at 
Novo  Alexandria  to  the  south  of  Ivangorod  was  carried  en  under 
ihe  fire  of  CSerman  artillery.  Nimierous  viflages  set  afire  by  ^6 
Russians  were  now  sending  great  doads  of  smoke  into  the  sky 
over  all  this  region. 

The  troops  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinaiid,  after  a  stub- 
born resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  seised  oiemy  posi- 
tions on  July  21,  1915,  near  C!hodel  and  Borrechow,  ad- 
vancing another  step  toward  LoUnu  Eight  thousand  Russian 
prisoners,  15  machine  guns,  and  4  annnunition  wagons  were 
taken. 

By  file  23d  of  July,  1915,  the  Teutonic  troops  were  close  up  to 
the  encircling  forts  of  Ivangorod  and  stood  on  the  Vistula  aH  tibie 
way  between  the  fortress  and  ihe  mouth  of  the  Pilica.  On  the 
24th  the  Teutons  announced  a  victory  over  the  Fiftihi  Russian 
Army  by  General  von  Billow  at  Shavli.  The  report  read:  **After 
ten  days  of  continuous  fighting,  marching,  and  pursuit,  ttm  Ger^ 
man  troops  yesterday  succeeded  in  brmging  the  Russians  to  a 
stand  in  the  regions  of  Rozalin  and  Szadow  and  in  defeating  them 
and  scattering  their  forces.  The  booty  since' the  beginning  of  this 
operation  on  the  14th  of  July  consists  of  27,000  prisoners,  25 
cannon,  40  machine  guns,  more  than  100  loaded  ammunition 
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wagons  with  their  draft  animals,  numerous  baggage  wagons  and 
other  material/' 

This  day  brought  the  announcement  also  of  the  capture  of  the 
fortresses  of  Rozan  and  Pultusk  on  the  Narew,  after  violent 
charges  by  troops  of  General  von  Gallwitz.  The  crossing  of  the 
Narew  between  these  places  was  now  in  German  hands,  and 
strong  forces  were  advancing  on  the  southern  shore.  The  Rus- 
sians had  been  resisting  obstinately  in  this  quarter,  and  the  Ger- 
mans had  made  their  way  only  by  the  most  heroic  efforts.  Ger- 
man headquarters  announced  at  this  time  that  in  the  battles 
between  the  Niemen  and  the  Vistula  covering  the  ten  days  since 
July  14, 1915,  more  than  41,000  prisoners,  14  cannon,  and  19  ma- 
chine guns  had  been  captured.  The  German  troops  now  also 
attained  the  Vistula  to  the  north  of  the  Pilica.  In  their  smnming 
up  of  results  since  the  14th  of  July  the  Teutons  recounted 
further  on  this  day,  the  24th,  that  some  50,000  prisoners  had 
been  taken  by  the  armies  of  Greneral  von  Woyrsch  and  Field 
Marshal  von  Mackensen  during  the  period. 

The  army  of  Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand  had  been  making 
rapid  progress.  On  July  24,  1915,  under  the  attacks  of  these 
troops  the  Russians  retreated  on  a  front  of  forty  kilometers, 
between  the  Vistula  and  the  Bistritza,  from  eight  to  ten  kilo- 
meters northward  to  prepared  lines,  their  attempts  to  halt  in 
intermediate  positions  being  frustrated  by  the  onrush  of  the 
victorious  Teutonic  forces  in  pursuit. 

By  July  25, 1915,  the  Narew  had  been  crossed  by  the  Germans 
along  its  whole  front,  southward  from  Ostrolenka  to  Pultusk, 
and  by  the  26th  they  had  gained  the  farther  side  of  the  Narew 
above  Ostrolenka  Hkewise.  The  troops  moving  southeast  from 
Pultusk  now  approached  the  Bug,  getting  toward  the  rear  of 
Novo  Georgievsk  and  Warsaw,  and  threatening  to  close  the 
Russians'  line  of  escape,  the  Warsaw-Bielostok  railway. 

On  July  26,  1915,  the  Russians  made  a  determined  counter- 
offensive  from  the  line  of  Goworowo-Wyszkow-Serock  in  an 
effort  to  remove  the  threat  to  the  rear  of  Warsaw.  This,  how- 
ever, had  little  success,  the  Russians  losing  3,819  men  to  the 
Germans  in  prisoners. 
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To  the  south,  of  Wanaw  tke  Gevnttiia  hMl  aasMd  tile  irffiacw 
of  Ustanov,  Lbiska,  and  Jazarzew,  which  brought  Vuem  neKrlgp 
to  the  Vistula,  just  bekw  the  eaiiitaL 

The  gireat  attack*  of  the  Germans  ett  the  traopa  ^isajjitg 
Warsaw  ware  bdof  hanqpcved  to  some  ^itoit  by  the  lajins  waahs 
of  the  Gouatry  by  tiie  retiring  Susskana.  DifficnttgiF  m  vmmwg 
heavy  artillety  en  reade  had  also  iaterf  end  with  theur  Tgarognat^ 
but  OB  thamoniiiBC  of  July  28^  1915,  Yen  Woyrsch  cvosasA  to  tiw 
eastern  shore  of  the  Visitula  between  the  nsoufth  of  the  Pilka  aaA 
Knienice  at  se¥eial  plaees,  and  was  threatemijic  the  Warsaw- 
IvaagoroA  railway. 

Novo  Georgievsk  waa  steadily  being  iadosed^  The  BussiHi 
connterthrusta  in  the  Tieighbothood  ef  Warsaw  both  on  the  Borth 
and  the  south  of  the  city  were  repeUeA  by  night  and  day.  To  Hat 
south  near  Gora-Kalvaria  a  desperate  attempt  of  the  Ruauaas 
to  push  forward  toward,  the  west  on  the  sight  from:  July  2IZti^  te 
the  28tfa^  1915,  was  shattered. 

The  armies  of  Field  Marshal  von  Mactowen,,  baeakiBC 
through  Russian  pesitLons  to  the  west  of  the  Wi^n,  captured 
thousands  of  prisoners  and  many  guns,  and  once  moee  thrust 
back  the  Rususn  front  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Bag.  Os 
the  evening  of  the  2dth  they  attamed  the  Warsaw-Kiev  railway 
at  Biskupice,  about  halfway  between  Lublin  and  Cholm*  tluia 
crowning  their  efforts  to  get  astride  their  important  line  ef  eoair 
munications.  The  Russians  were  destroying  evearything  of  value 
in  the  country  as  they  retired,  evai  burning  grain  in  the  fields. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  30, 1915,  Lublin  at  last  was  occupied 
by  the  army  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand,  and  on  the  31st 
the  Germans  of  Von  Maekensen  passed  through  Cholm.  Thus 
the  Teutonic  armies  were  now  across  the  imp<»1;ant  railway* 
from  Warsaw  and  IvangiR'od  to  Kiev,  on  a  l»road  front,  running' 
all  the  way  down  to  the  Vistula  at  Novo  Alexandria.  In  Cour* 
land  the  Germans  continued  to  pusdi  forward,  so  that  on  the  12th 
of  August  they  were  enabled  to  seize  the  important  railway 
centa*  Mistan. 

Hope  in  Russia  died  hard.  Military  experts  up  to  July  29, 
1915,  still  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  the  Russians  standing  a 
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siege  in  their  principal  fortress  on  the  Warsaw  salient.  On  the 
29th,  however,  reports  came  from  Petrograd  that  the  fortresses 
oi  the  Warsaw  defense  were  to  be  abandoned  and  the  capital  of 
Poland  given  up  to  the  army. 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  "Times"  on  July  29, 1915, 
in  a  special  cable  summed  up  the  situation  in  an  announce- 
ment that  the  fate  of  Europe  hung  on  the  decision  that  Russia 
might  make  on  the  question :  "Shall  Russia  settle  down  to  a  war 
of  position  in  her  vast  fortifications  around  Warsaw,  or  shall  she 
continue  to  barter  space  against  time,  withdrawing  from  the  line 
of  the  Vistula  and  points  on  it  of  both  strategic  and  political 
importance,  in  order  to  gain  the  time  which  Germany  has  already 
stored  in  the  form  of  inexhaustible  gun  munitions  ?''  The  reply 
was  the  evacuation  of  Warsaw. 

The  decisive  blow  to  Russia's  hopes  came  with  the  crossing  of 
the  Vistula  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Ivangorod  on  July  28, 
1915,  already  noted.  It  showed  that  Warsaw  was  being  rapidly 
surrounded.  The  Russian  conmiuniqu^  of  the  30th  of  July  told 
of  the  crossing  over  of  the  Teutons  on  both  sides  of  the  Radomka, 
a  tributary  of  the  Vistula,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula  on 
pontoons,  and  of  attempts  to  throw  bridges  across  the  great 
rivers.  Von  Woyrsch's  troops  that  had  crossed  over  were  irre- 
sistibly pursuing  still  farther  east  on  the  30th,  defeating  troops 
hastily  brought  up  to  stop  their  advance.  By  August  1  two  entire 
German  army  corps  reached  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula.  Ivan- 
gorod, now  threatened  from  all  directions,  could  evidently  not  be 
held  much  longer. 

The  fortress  surrendered  on  August  4,  1915,  after  a  violent 
bombardment  of  the  outer  forts  had  taken  place,  beginning  on 
the  first  of  the  month.  Austro-Hungarian  troops  under  General 
von  Koevess  especially  distinguished  themselves  in  the  attack  on 
the  west  front. 
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CHAPTER    XLVIII 

WARSAW     FALLS 

THE  retreat  from  Warsaw  began  Aiuring  the  idgbL  of  August 
S  and  4»  ldl&.  Abeady  the  city  kad  bem  stripped  aa  far  aa 
pessibk,  to  jvdge  kgr  reports  from  Petrograd,  oi  metala^  suck  as 
diarth  beUs  and  wackaery  tkat  migjbt  posstt^y  be  of  uae  to  tke 
GermaBS.  A  peortioii  of  tke  dvilian  p<^iUtioBi  left  tke  ctty.  Tke 
Bknie  Hue  just  to  tke  west  of  the  capital  was  gi¥^  up  under 
pressure  from  tke  Teutoiis  <»  tke  3d.  While  the  r^eat  was 
taking  place  the  Ranstaas  gave  att  posaiUe  8mpp<Mrt  to  tkesLr  forces 
defending  the  Narew  lines,  so  far  as  they  rtitt  were  maintained. 

Desperate  diarges  w^re  hurled  by  the  Russians  agamst  the 
Germans  moving  forward  aU  along  tke  front  LowsM-Ostrow- 
Wyszlcow.  The  bravoy  of  tke  Russians,  especially  in  tfaeix 
coonterattacks  on  boQi  sides  of  the  road  from  Rosan  to  Ostrow 
an  the  4tk  of  August^  won  tke  admiration  of  the  Germans. 

The  eorrcepoxkdent  of  the  London  ''Times"  reports  that  on 
August  4,  1915»  there  was  probably  not  over  one  Russian  corps 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Vistula.  ''Half  of  that  crossed  south  of 
Warsaw  before  6  p.  m./'  he  writes,  "and  probably  the  last  divi- 
sion left  about  midnight,  and  at  3  a.  m.  on  August  5  the  bridges 
were  blown  up.  The  Germans  arrived  at  6  a.  m.''  The  formal 
entry  of  the  Polish  caintal  was  made  hy  Prince  Leopold  of 
Bavaria  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  army  which  took  the  city* 

The  formal  annoancan»t  issued  by  the  German  Great  Head- 
quarters on  the  64k  of  August  read:  "The  army  of  PrixKie  Leo- 
pold of  Bavaria  pt^rced  and  took  yesterday  and  last  night  the 
outer  and  inner  lines  of  forts  of  Warsaw  in  which  Russian  rear 
guards  still  offered  stubborn  resistance.  The  city  was  occupied 
to-day  by  our  troops." 

In  the  capture  of  Warsaw  seven  huge  armies  had  been  em- 
ployed. The  German  northern  army,  operating  against  the 
double-track  line  which  runs  from  Warsaw  to  Petrograd,  1,000 
miles  in  the  northeast,  via  Bielostok  and  Grodno;  the  army 
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operating  in  the  Suwaiki  district,  threatening  the  same  line 
farther  west ;  the  aripy  aimed  at  the  Narew  based  on  Mearva ;  Uie 
army  directly  aimed  at  Warsaw,  north  of  the  Vistula;  the 
(Ninth)  army  directly  aimed  at  Warsaw,  south  of  the  Vistula; 
ten  or  twelve  Austrian  army  corps  attempting  to  reach  the 
single-  and  double-track  railway  from  Ivangorod  to  Brest-Litovsk 
and  Moscow,  and  the  line  from  Warsaw  to  Kiev  via  Lublin 
and  Cholm,  which  is  for  the  most  part  a  single  track,  and,  finally, 
the  army  of  Von  Linsingen,  operating  on  the  Lipa  east  of 
Lemberg. 

The  campaign  for  Warsaw  had  been  fought  along  a  front  of 
1,000  miles,  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  frontier  of  Ru- 
mania. An  estimate  which  lays  claim  to  being  based  upon 
authoritative  figures  placed  the  number  of  men  engaged  in 
almost  daily  conflict  on  this  long  line  at  between  6,000,000  and 
7,000,000.  The  attacks  upon  the  sides  of  the  lines  on  which  the 
defense  of  Warsaw  depended  had  been  the  most  furious  in  the 
course  of  the  war  on  the  eastern  front.  The  losses  on  both  sides 
undoubtedly  were  enormous,  though  they  can  be  ascertained 
only  with  difficulty,  if  at  all. 

The  following  summary  of  captures  was  issued  by  the  German 
Great  Headquarters  on  August  1,  1915:  ''Captured  in  July  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and  the  Pilica,  95,028  Russians ;  41  guns,  includ- 
ing two  heavy  ones ;  4  mine  throwers ;  230  machine  guns.  Taken 
in  July  in  the  southeastern  theatre  of  war  (apparently  between 
Pilica  and  the  Rumanian  frontier)  :  828  officers ;  75,719  men ;  10 
guns ;  126  machine  guns.'* 


PART  V— THE  BALKANS 
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DIPLOMACY     IN     1  liB     EALEAlffa 


IN  ittOTiwing  tte  otveii  of  the  Gxeak  War  in  V0L  i 
unr  haiP€  alimjr  dKivfB  honir  inqmrtnit  a  port  the  HkOfr 
BftikauR  Stetes  phgred  Ik  fbe  lougr  duds  of  events  leadior  vp  to 
tbe  fiwd  aritaflkrophe.  WImb  two  miglAf  loedB  coma  tv  blows 
CPi^r  the  lichk  of  wagr  tlii'imth  the  fisdds  of  their  penaat  ncighr 
boorai^  it  is  «i|jr  natural  fliat  Ibe  pcamita  1&emjid.vfs  ahouiU  be 
deqplsr  omuaermtsi.  While  it  is  Bit  VioBSy  that  say  of  than  waald 
fe^cspecxalif  frieai^jr  toward  either  of  thg  bdligiarqitoy  it  mi^ktt 
however^  be  to  their  aihraafai0e  to  take  a  hand  in  the  atrogj^e  cai 
tbe  iake  ef  tine*  yiictor.  But  entil  each  tiioaight  he  had  picked  the 
winnar  he  woaU  hriii  aloQ£ 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  situation  of  all  the  Balkan  States  when 
the  Gireat  War  began^  witii  tibe  exception,  of  course,  of  Serbia, 
whidthad  been  directly  attacked.  Ramaniar  Bulgaria,  and  Greece 
very  hestiJiy  anneixnced  their  danplete  neotrality  to  eaek  other 
as  wel  as  to  the  world  at  large,  tiiooghi  Gjreece  was  in  tifee  ymsy 
awkward  positioR  ef  having-  signed  a  defensive  treaty  with 
Serbia. 

Though  the  Balkan  situation  has  always  be«i  considered  very 
compiieated,  certain  Inroad  facts  may  be  laid  down  which  will 
serve  as  a  key  to  a  fair  understanding  of  the  motives  behind  each 
ef  tile  various  moves  bang'  made  on  the  Balkan  chess  board. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  realized  that  popular  s^itiment  i^ys 
a  much  smaller  part  in  Balkan  peptics  tiian  it  ctoes  in  such 
countries  as  England,  France  and  oar  own  country.    Though 
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each  is  more  or  less  democratic  in  f  orm,  none  of  these  govern- 
ments is  really  controlled  by  its  people  in  matters  requiring  such 
quick  decisions  as  war.  At  the  head  of  each  of  the  Balkan  States 
is  a  monarch  surrounded  by  a  governing  clique  who  have  full 
authority  in  military  matters.  Each  of  tGese  cliques  has  only 
one  aim  in  mind :  How  shall  it  increase  the  area  of  its  territory, 
or  at  least  save  itself  f  rr^m  losing  any  of  what  it  already  con- 
trols? 

Rumania,  being  of  Latin  blood,  has  no  natural  affinity  with 
either  of  the  big  lighting  powers  that  concern  her:  Austria  or 
Russia.  In  her  case,  therefore,  sympathy  may  be  entirely 
eliminated.  She  does,  however,  covet  a  piece  of  Austrian  ter- 
ritory, Transylvania,  in  which  there  is  a  substantial  Rumanian 
population  which  has  always  been  rather  badly  treated  by  Austria. 

Bulgaria,  like  Russia,  is  Slavic.  Added  to  that,  Bulgaria  owes 
her  freedom  to  Russian  arms.  Because  of  these  two  reasons 
there  is  a  very  strong  sentiment  among  the  people  in  favor  of 
Russia.  Russian  political  intrigues  during  the  past  thirty  years 
have  done  a  great  deal,  however,  in  undermining  this  kindly 
feeling  among  the  more  intelligent  Bulgarians.  And  then  Rus- 
sia's ambition  to  possess  herself  of  the  Bosphorus  as  an  outlet 
into  the  Mediterranean  is  directly  contrary  ta  the  ambitions  of 
the  governing  clique  of  Bulgaria,  which  also  has  its  eyes  on 
Constantinople. 

Toward  the  Austrians  the  Bulgarians  feel  nothing  but  dislike : 
"Schwabs,"  they  call  them  contemptuously.  Moreover,  Austria's 
contemplated  pathway  to  Saloniki  would  cut  down  through 
Macedonia,  another  territory  coveted  by  Bulgaria.  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Bulgaria,  however,  is  a  German  by  birth  and  training. 

Greece,  like  Rumania,  is  also  racially  isolated.  She  fears 
Russia  for  the  same  reason  that  Bulgaria  does ;  Greece  is  deter- 
mined that  Constantinople  shall  one  day  be  hers.  And  she  fears 
Austria  because  Austria's  pathway  would  even  take  Saloniki 
from  her.  And  finally  she  fears  Italy  because  Italy  has  ambitions 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Albania.  All  the  belligerents  seem  to  be 
treading  on  the  toes  of  Greece. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  diplomatic  game  was  an 
especially  delicate  one  in  the  Balkans.     Being  comparatively 
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weak*  tfaeae  snail  states  caoiflMt  %M  aloiie  for  th^  Thdr 

sdififih  stnbitioBfi^  or  of  their  giP^enmg  ekiqaes  rather,  sake  a 
combination  impessiUe.  Their  aoty  chamee  is  t0  bargain  with 
the  wmner  at  the  right  memenl. 

Duriiic  the  first  half  year  itf  tke  war  there  was  ^ery  libUe  for 
the  Balkaa  dipknata  to  d»  Imt  He  low  mad  watdi;  watch  for  tike 
irst  aigrm  o£  weakeaaiBfir  of  eitiMr  ttie  AHsh  or  flbe  Teuton.  To 
be  sttr^  TarlnQT  tiurew  m  her  h>t  widi  the  TeuboBfi  durm^  Hw 
Tfeaeyoti,  hmk  €iermaii  ecBtrol  ei  Hie  Tirrkisli  machinery  of  ^Giveni- 
ment  and  the  army  aniears^  to  have  been  ao  stzeog  ttct  it 
seeme  doubtful  whether  Tttritisdi  initiative  waa  Much  cf  a  fKtor 
in  the  move. 

One  of  the  first  nMvrea  bgr  the  Teatonic  Povrera  tiiroag^  Aus- 
tria-Hungary waa  ilie  attoaptod  tavaaion  of  Serbia,  by  whidi 
th4^  hofied  to  dtmiaate  her  frcm  the  field  and  aha  to  awiag  the 
other  SaUcan  States^  especiallgr  Balgaria,  over  to  their  side.  And 
had  Austria  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  pernnsala  tinrough 
Serbia,,  there  can  hardly  be  any  donbt  that  the  effect  wonU  have 
been  immediate. 

But  the  invasion  by  Auatria,  attempted  three  times,  was  an 
abject  failure.  At  the  end  of  five  montha  a  whole  Austrian  army 
corps  had  beoi  annihilated  by  the  Serbians  and  iSoe  rest  of  ihe 
huge  invading  armies  had  been  driven  bade  across  the  Danube 
and  Save.  Following  dose  upon  this  came  ihe  es±raardinary  suc- 
cess of  the  Russians  in  Bukowina  and  in  tiie  Carpathians,  which 
placed  Hungary  in  immediate  danger  of  being  invaded.  The 
cause  of  the  AUiea  began  to  lode  prondsmg  and  the  machinery  of 
Balkan  diplomacy  began  ctewly  to  reveive. 

Meanwhile  the  principal  ^orts  of  the  Entente  statesmen  had 
been  directed  toward  Meeting  a  recondbatioa  between  Bulgaria 
and  the  other  Balkan  States  which,  she  maintained,  had  robbed 
her  of  MaeedMkia.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  said  that  tiie  Treaty 
of  Bucharest,  whereby  the  Macedonian  Bulgars  were  largely 
handed  over  to  Serbia,  and  Greece  was,  and  continned  to  be,  the 
main  stumblingbloek  in  the  path  of  the  Allies  to  bring  Bulgaria 
around  to  a  union  with  Serlxa  and  Greece  and  Rumania,  for 
Rumania  had  also  pidced  Bulgaria's  pockets  while  she  was  down. 
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by  taking  a  strip  of  territory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  In 
this  she  had  not  even  had  the  excuse  of  reclaiming  her  own 
people,  for  here  were  none  but  pure  Bulgarians. 

In  January,  1915,  Rumania  began  to  show  signs  of  shaping 
a  definite  policy  that  might  later  lead  her  to  taking  sides.  Her 
King,  Carol,  a  HohenzoUem  by  blood,  had  died  shortly  after 
the  war  and  his  nephew,  Ferdinand,  ascended  the  throne  on 
October  11,  1914.  Possibly  he  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  change.  At  any  rate,  though  Rumania  had  previously 
accepted  financial  assistance  from  Austria,  in  January  she  re- 
ceived a  loan  of  several  millions  from  Great  Britain,  most  of 
which  was  spent  on  the  army,  then  partly  mobilized. 

At  the  same  time  negotiations  of  a  tentative  nature  were 
opened  by  the  Foreign  Office  with  Russia  offering  to  throw  the 
Rumanian  troops  into  the  conflict  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  for  a 
certain  consideration.  This  consideration  was  that  she  receive 
Bukowina,  part  of  the  province  of  Banat,  and  certain  sections 
of  Bessarabia  populated  by  Rumanians.  The  Allies  considered 
these  demands  extortionate,  and  the  negotiations  were  pro- 
tracted. When  the  Austrians  and  Germans,  later  in  the  spring, 
succeeded  in  driving  the  Russians  out  of  the  Carpathians, 
Rumania  hastily  dropped  these  negotiations  and  seated  herself 
more  firmly  on  top  of  the  fence.  And  so,  under  the  guidance  of 
Bratiano,  her  prime  minister,  she  has  continued  throughout  the 
whole  year,  listening  to  proposals,  first  from  one  side,  then  from 
the  other,  but  always  carefully  maintaining  her  neutral  position. 

Bulgaria  had,  at  about  the  same  time,  accepted  a  loan  from 
Germany.  Attempts  were  made  at  the  time  to  explain  away 
the  political  significance  of  the  transaction  by  representing  the 
advance  as  an  installment  of  a  loan  the  terms  of  which  had 
been  arranged  before  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  the  essen- 
tial fact  was  that  the  cash  came  from  Germany  at  a  time 
when  she  was  herself  calling  in  all  the  gold  of  her  people  into  Uie 
Imperial  treasury. 

Bulgaria  now  plainly  let  it  be  understood  under  what  condi- 
tions she  would  join  a  union  of  the  Balkan  neutrals  against  the 
Teutonic  Powers.    Her  premier,  Radoslavov,  head  of  the  Bui- 
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garian  liberal  Party^  whose  poU^  has  always  been  anti-Roa- 
sum,  is  cne  of  ibe  most  astcte  pditiciaiis  m  the  Ralkana,  and  this 
iftaaiptioa  is  evxaliy  true  cf  IKiog  Ferimaaad  as  a  monardL 
Timae  tiro  stated  definitdF  Buigana's  price;  ibai  part  of  Ma- 
eedflnia  wiiidi  waa  to  hanp«  been  aUowed  to  her  by  the  agreement 
which  bound  her  to  Serbia  and  Greece  daring  the  first  Balkan 
War;  the  Valley  of  the  Strana,  siehsdixic  the  port  of  Kavalla, 
that  part  <if  Thivee  wfaieh  she  herself  had  taloen  fr<nn  Tnrio^, 
aad  the  aoutfaern  Dofam ja,  the  whole  of  the  territory  Rumania 
had  filched  from  her  while  her  back  was  tomed  during  tiie  two 
Balkan  wan. 

The  Entente  Powers  held  council  with  the  other  BiJkan 
States,  each  of  which  had  taken  its  share  d  booty  irom  Balgaria. 
In  Older  to  pennade  ihem  to  consent  to  Bulgaria's  terms,  they 
suggested  certain  compensations  for  the  concessions  tiiey  were 
aakedto  make.  Ho  Serbia,  which*  in  spite  d  her  very  precarious 
sitnation  at  the  tone,  was  very  averse  to  Tetuming  any  part  of 
her  Macedonian  territory,  they  pointed  out  that  she  could  find 
compensation  in  adding  to  her  territory  BoBnia,  Heraegovina  and 
tibe  other  Slav  provinces  of  Austria,  where  the  population  was 
tmiy  Serb.  To  Bnmania,  which  was  already  willinfr  to  meet  Bul- 
garia half  wayf  they  promised  Transjdvania  and  Bukowina.  To 
Greece,  which  had  done  less  and  gained  more  tiian  any  of  the 
other  states  during  tiie  two  Balkan  Wars  and  so  could  afford  to 
be  generous,  they  hdd  out  the  prospect  of  gaining  a  considerable 
area  in  Asia  Minor,  thickly  populated  by  GredosL 

These  dia&gee  naturally  all  depended  on  the  c<»nplete  defeat 
of  tbe  Teutonic  Powers,  but  Bulgaria  demanded  that  at  least 
some,  and  especially  Serbian  Macedonia,  should  be  handed  over 
to  her  at  once. 

This  latter  demand  brou£^  about  stronc  opposition.  The 
other  Balkan  States  considered  ihat,  granting  even  tiiat  aH  these 
concessions  were  to  be  promised  to  Bulgaria,  she  should  not 
expect  their  fulfillment  until  she  had  earned  them  by  helping  to 
drfeat  the  Teutonic  Powers. 

Vemzelos,  the  premier  of  Greece,  and  prcAably  Ihe  most  broad- 
minded  statesman  in  the  Balkans,  stated  that,  on  the  part  of 
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Greece,  concessions  to  Bulgaria  were  possible,  though,  as  de- 
veloped later,  in  this  he  did  not  have  the  backing  of  the  King 
and  the  rest  of  the  governing  clique.  In  February  no  progress 
in  the  negotiations  had  been  made,  though  a  special  French  Com- 
mission, headed  by  General  Pau,  visited  all  the  Balkan  capitals 
and  tried  to  bring  about  a  mutual  agreement. 

At  about  that  time  another  important  military  event  occurred, 
especially  affecting  the  Balkans;  the  warships  of  the  Entente 
began  bombarding  the  forts  in  the  Dardanelles  and  it  seined 
that  Constantinople  was  presently  to  fall  into  their  hands.  Not 
long  after  Venizelos  stated,  in  an  interview,  that  he  was  privy 
to  this  action  and  proposed  to  send  50,000  Greek  soldiers  to 
assist  the  Allies  by  a  land  attack  on  the  Turks. 

The  Greek  General  Staff,  however,  immediately  declined  to 
support  Venizelos.  Such  a  campaign,  it  declared,  was  impossible 
unless  Greece  first  had  strong  guarantees  that  Bulgaria  would 
not  take  the  opportunity  to  invade  Greek  Macedonia  and  fall 
on  the  flank  of  the  Greek  army  operating  against  the  Turks. 
Venizelos  thereupon  approached  Bulgaria  and  was  told  that 
Bulgaria  would  remain  neutral  if  Serbia  would  cede  most  of  her 
Macedonian  conquests,  which  would  include  Eavalla,  Drama,  and 
Serres,  which  stretch  so  provokingly  eastward  along  the  coast 
and  hold  Bulgaria  back  from  the  sea. 

Venizelos  attempted  to  compromise,  and  here  he  was  caught  be- 
tween two  obstacles.  Bulgaria  absolutely  refused  to  recede  one 
inch  from  her  demand ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  govern- 
ing clique  suddenly  refused  to  consider  any  proposal  that  would 
mean  the'  cession  of  any  territory  at  all  to  the  hated  Bulgars. 
What  probably  stiffened  the  opposition  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Greek  Government  to  the  Turkish  campaign  was  the  grow- 
ing suspicion  on  their  part  that  the  Allies  were  also  negotiating 
with  Italy  for  her  support.  Now  it  was  obvious  tiiat  if  Italy 
was  to  fight  in  the  Near  East,  she  meant  to  demand  a  good  price. 
And  this  looked  bad  for  Greece.  Greece  and  Italy  had  already 
nearly  come  to  blows  over  their  clashing  interests  in  southern 
Albania,  yet  even  this  was  a  small  matter  compared  to  rivalry 
in  the  ^gean  and  Asia  Minor.    What  deepened  these  suspicions 
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was  the  fact  that  the  Allies  refused  to  indicate  definitely  just 
what  territory  Greece  was  to  have  in  return  for  her  support 
against  the  Turks.  Their  promise  of  "liberal  compensation"  wa3 
not  at  all  definite  enough.  Only  Venizelos  was  satisfied  with  this 
promise ;  he  was  in  favor  of  trusting  implicitly  to  Anglo-Fr^ich 
gratitude. 

To  bring  this  deadlock  to  a  conclusion  King  Constantine  called 
a  Royal  Council,  and  by  this  body  the  matter  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed during  the  first  few  days  of  March.  The  Council,  together 
with  the  king,  decided  against  supporting  the  Allies  actively  on 
such  terms.  On  the  morning  of  March  6'  Venizelos  called  at  the 
British  legation  in  Athens  to  say  that  the  opposition  of  the 
king  made  it  impossible  to  fulfill  his  promise.  That  night  he 
resigned. 

The  fall  of  Venizelos  was,  naturally,  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Allies. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Gounaris,  an  ex-Minister  of  Finance,  who 
announced  his  policy  as  one  of  strict  neutrality.  Venizelos  was 
so  deeply  mortified  that  he  declared  that  he  would  withdraw 
permanently  from  public  life,  and  then  left  Greece. 

April,  1915,  opened  with  an  occurrence  that  seemed  to  throw 
a  strong  light  on  the  attitude  of  Bulgaria.  On  the  night  of  the 
second  day  of  the  month  a  large  force  of  Bulgar  Comitajis  made 
a  raid  over  the  southeastern  frontier  of  Serbia,  and,  after  at- 
tacking successfully  the  Serbian  outposts  and  blockhouses,  in  an 
attempt  to  cut  the  railroad,  by  which  Serbia  was  getting  war 
supplies  from  the  Allies,  they  were  repelled  by  the  Serbians, 
though  only  after  severe  fighting. 

Serbia  and  Greece  both  protested  loudly,  but  Bulgaria  afiirmed 
that  she  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

As  has  developed  since,  Bulgaria  had  by  this  time,  definitely 
decided  to  strike  for  the  Teutonic  allies  when  the  right  moment 
should  come.  Already  back  in  January  a  secret  treaty  had  been 
negotiated  between  Bulgaria  and  Germany.  This  was  signed  a 
little  later  by  Prince  Biilow  and  M.  Rizoff  at  Rome.  There  were 
more  reasons  than  one  for  keeping  this  secret.  For  within  the 
Bulgarian  Parliament  there  was  a  strong  opposition  to  the  Ger- 
man policy  of  Ferdinand  and  Radoslavov,  led  by  Malinoif ,  chief 
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of  the  Democratic  parly,  and  Stambuliski,  chief  of  the  Agrarian 
party,  an  opposition  so  bitter  and  determined  that  the  iing  had 
good  reason  to  fear  an  open  revolution  should  he  openly  declare 
himself  for  the  Germans. 

On  May  29,  1915,  the  Allies  again  sent  a  note  to  Bulgaria, 
making  proposals  which  comprised  the  results  of  their  efforts  to 
obtain  concessions  from  the  other  Balkan  States.  On  June  15 
Radoslavov  sent  a  reply,  asking  for  further  information,  obvi- 
ously drawn  up  in  order  to  gain  time. 

Meanwhile,  on  June  11,  Venizelos  had  again  appeared  in 
Athens,  where  he  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the  populace, 
with  whom  he  was  the  prime  favorite.  Within  a  few  days  he 
resumed  the  leadership  of  the  Greek  Liberal  party  and,  at  a 
general  election,  which  was  held  shortly  after,  he  showed  a 
popular  majority  support  of  120  seats  in  the  Popular  Assembly, 
nothwithstanding  a  determined  opposition  made  by  his  oppo- 
nents. Before  the  Balkan  wars  the  Greek  Parliament  had  con- 
sisted of  180  members,  but  by  according  representaticm  to  the 
districts  in  Macedonia  annexed  after  the  wars  the  number  was 
brought  up  to  816.  Venizelos  and  his  policy  in  favor  of  the 
Allies  were  emphatically  indorsed  by  the  Greek  suffrage.  Natu- 
rally this  expression  of  the  people's  voice  was  a  smart  blow  at 
the  king  and  his  councillors.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  en- 
couraged by  an  unfavorable  turn  that  was  now  taking  place  in 
the  military  operations  of  the  Allies. 

The  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  by  the  warships  had  been  a  de- 
cided failure.  Nor  were  the  operations  of  the  British  troops  on 
the  peninsula  of  Gallipoli  meeting  with  any  real  success.  The 
Austrians  and  the  Germans  had  driven  the  Russians  back  from 
the  Carpathians  and  had  retaken  Przemysl  and  Lemberg.  In 
fact,  the  situation  of  the  Austro-German  armies  had  now  become 
so  favorable  that  it  was  possible  for  the  Teutonic  allies  to  make 
proposals  to  the  Balkan  States  with  a  &ir  chance  of  being 
list^ied  to. 

During  July,  1915,  Serbia  was  approached  by  Germany  with  an 
offer  of  a  separate  peace,  but  Serbia  would  not  even  consider  the 
terms. 
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On  July  8  Austria  delivered  a  note  to  Rumania,  through  the 
Austrian  Minister  in  Bucharest,  Count  Czemin,  which  con- 
tained two  sets  of  proposals.  One  was  contingent  upon  the 
continued  but  ''friendly''  neutrality  of  Rumania,  the  other  on 
her  active  participation  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  Austria- 
Hungary. 

In  the  first  proposal  Rumania  was  promised  all  of  Bukowina 
south  of  the  Seret  River,  better  treatment  of  the  Rumanian  popu- 
lation of  Austrian  territory,  the  establishment  of  a  Rumanian 
university  in  Brasso,  large  admissions  of  Rumanians  into  the 
public  service  of  Hungary,  and  greater  liberty  of  administration 
to  the  Rumanian  churches  in  Austria. 

The  second  proposal  specified  that  Rumania  should  put  five 
army  corps  and  two  cavalry  divisions  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  General  Staff  to  operate  against  the  Rus- 
sians. In  return  Rumania  should  receive  all  of  Bukowina  up  to 
the  Pruth  River,  territory  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube 
up  to  the  Iron  Gate,  complete  autonomy  for  the  Rumanians  in 
Transylvania  and  all  of  Bessarabia  that  the  Rumanian  troops 
should  assist  in  conquering  from  the  Russians. 

Just  a  week  after  this  note  was  received  in  the  Rumanian 
capital.  Prince  Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  whose  wife  was  a  sister  of 
the  Queen  of  Rumania,  arrived  in  Bucharest  and  tried  to  induce 
King  Ferdinand  to  come  to  terms  with  Austria,  or  at  least  to 
allow  tiie  transportation  of  war  munitions  through  the  country 
to  the  Turks,  who  were  then  running  short  of  ammunition.  The 
king  refused  this  concession.  How  important  it  would  h^ve 
been,  had  it  been  granted,  may  be  judged  from  the  many  efforts 
the  Germans  had  made  to  smuggle  material  down  to  Turkey. 
In  one  case  the  baggage  of  a  German  courier  traveling  to  Con- 
stantinople had  been  X-rayed  and  rifle  ammunition  had  been 
found.  Again,  cases  of  beer  had  been  opened  and  found  to  con- 
tain artillery  shells. 

Rumania,  however,  could  not  yet  make  up  her  mind  which 
was  going  to  be  the  winner.  She  accepted  neither  of  the  Aus- 
trian proposals,  and  protracted  making  any  definite  answer  as 
long  as  possible. 
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There  was  anoliier  reason  why  Rmnaiiia  wished  to  eontmue 
her  neutrality  until  the  following  wintw,  at  least  The  harvest- 
ing of  her  great  wheat  crops  would  begin  soon,  azid  this  wheat 
could,  as  had  been  done  the  previous  year,  be  soM  to  the  Germans 
and  Austrians  at  big  prices,  the  blockade  of  the  Britidi  fleet 
having  already  produced  a  pressing  shortage  in  foodstuffs.  And 
then,  her  conscience  being  nneasy  regarding  her  robbery  of 
territory  from  Bulgaria,  she  must  also  be  quite  certain  how 
Bulgaria  was  going  to  turn. 

Having  failed  at  Bucharest,  the  German  agent,  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe-Langenburg,  moved  on  to  Sofia.  At  that  moment  King 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  was  endeavormg  to  get  Turkey  to  sign 
a  treaty,  for  which  negotiations  had  been  going  on  seeretiy  for 
some  months,  by  which  Bulgaria  was  to  obtain  all  the  Turidrii 
land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Maritza  River,  and  so  free  the 
Bulgarian  railroad  to  Dedeagatch  from  Turkish  interference. 
On  July  28  this  treaty  was  finally  signed,  and  Bulgaria  acquired 
a  full  right  of  way  along  the  line. 

Bulgaria  was  now  frankly  asking  bids  for  her  support  from 
both  sides.  In  an  interview  which  the  Premier,  Radosfatvov, 
granted  to  the  correspondent  of  a  Budapest  newspaper  on 
August  8,  1915,  and  who  remarked  to  tbe  premier  that  it  was  at 
least  strange  for  a  nation  to  carry  on  such  negotiations  ffibnral- 
taneously  with  two  groups  of  powers,  he  replied : 

'It  is  tliese  negotiations  wliich  give  us  the  chance  to  make  a 
decision.  Our  country  seeks  only  her  own  advantages  and 
wishes  to  realize  her  rights.  We  have  decided  to  gain  these  in 
any  case.  The  only  question  is :  How  can  we  achieve  tliis  with  the 
least  sacrifices?  As  regards  the  internal  situation  of  Bulgaria,  I 
may  proudly  say  that  our  conditions  have  improved,  and  that 
everybody  in  the  country  looks  forward  to  the  great  national 
undertaking  we  are  about  to  embark  on  with  imm^ise  joy  and 
enthusiasm.'* 

So  far  as  Bulgaria  was  concerned  things  did  not  look  well  for 
the  Allies  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1915.  Prince  Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg  was  warmly  received.  As  was  afterwai^  made 
known,  he  effected  a  further  treaty  between  Germany  and  BxA- 
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garia,  which  promised  Bulgaria  practically  all  of  Greek  and 
Serbian  Macedonia.  Unaware  then  of  the  existence  of  this  or 
the  earlier  compact,  the  Entente  Powers  made  further  efforts 
to  secure  the  support  of  the  Bulgarians.  Early  in  August  they 
made  a  collective  representation  to  the  Balkan  States,  and  de- 
livered to  Bulgaria  a  reply  to  her  note  of  June  14,  in  which  she 
had  asked  for  further  details  in  regarci  to  the  concessions 
promised. 

In  the  collective  presentation  they  spoke  of  the  desirability  of 
making  further  concessions  to  Bulgaria,  and  in  the  special  note 
to  Bulgaria  they  stated  that  it  was  probable  that  the  causes  of 
friction  would  be  removed  and  a  union  brought  about.  Bul- 
garia, however,  was  not  satisfied,  and  Radoslavov,  the  Premier, 
in  an  interview  to  an  American  correspondent,  said  that  she 
would  enter  the  war  only  on  receiving  absolute  guarantees  of 
obtaining  all  of  what  she  demanded. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  path  toward  an  agreement  that  would 
satisfy  the  demands  of  Bulgaria  now  seemed  to  be  Serbia,  and, 
on  behalf  of  the  cause,  she  was  again  pressed  by  the  Allies  to 
surrender  all  of  southeastern  Macedonia.  Finally,  in  a  secret 
session  of  her  Parliament,  which  was  held  toward  the  middle  of 
August,  she  consented.  Rumania,  on  her  part,  had  already 
agreed  to  make  her  share  of  the  required  sacrifices  of  territory, 
and  she  also  advised  Greece  and  Serbia  to  follow  her  example. 

On  the  16th  of  August  the  Greek  Parliament  assembled.  The 
Venizeloists  were  in  a  large  majority.  The  next  day  the  Gounaris 
government  felt  that  it  could  no  longer  maintain  itself,  and  con- 
sequently resigned.  A  few  days  later  Venizelos  was  again 
• 

Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  and  the  Allies,  who  were  still  ignorant 
of  the  fatal  treaties  between  Bulgaria  and  Germany,  believed 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  Balkan  situation  had  finally  been 
smoothed  out. 

Thus  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  the  war  opened  in 
the  Balkans  very  favorably  in  aspect  to  the  Allies. 


PART  VI— ITALY  ENTERS  THE  WAR 


CHAPTER    L 


ITALY'S     RELATIONS     WITH     THE     WARRING 

POWERS 

AFTER  nearly  ten  months  of  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  the 
^  diplomatic  situation,  which  kept  the  outside  world  con- 
stantly uncertain  as  to  her  ultimate  determination,  Italy  declared 
war  upon  Austria  May  28,  1915.  The  bare  oiiicial  explanati<»i 
of  these  negotiations  gave  the  impression  of  selfish  bargaining, 
and  a  broad  survey  of  conditions  on  the  Italian  peninsala  before 
and  during  the  first  months  of  the  W£ur  is  necessary  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  causes  tiiiat  led  Italy  to  take  sides  with 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia. 

Behind  these  long  diplomatic  exchanges,  their  foundation 
rather  than  the  result  of  th^n,  lay  Italy's  national  aspirations 
and  a  gradual  crystalUzation  of  public  sentmsent.  (^Sicially, 
Italy  went  to  war  with  Austria  over  an  alleged  violation  of  the 
Triple  Alliance ;  but  to  most  Italians  the  hope  of  the  war  meant 
the  return  to  the  Italian  flag  of  Italians  living  south  of  the  Aus- 
trian Alps,  realigmnent  of  Uieir  northern  and  eastern  frontier  Km 
better  national  and  military  principles,  the  possession  of  certain 
territory  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  as  would  secure  her 
harfoorless  eastern  coast  from  hostile  attack,  a  redaction  of  Aus- 
trian control  over  Trieste,  and  the  repatriation  of  thousands  of 
Italians  living  in  the  ''unredeemed"  portions  of  soutiiem  Austria, 
which  despite  many  years  of  Austrian  domination  was  essentiaHjr 
Italian  in  traditions,  customs,  language,  and  loyalty. 

Negotiations  were  prolonged,  also,  by  the  fact  that  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  Italy  was,  in  a  military  sense,  quite  unprepared 
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to  engage  in  a  desperate  struggle.  When  Italian  Alpine  troops 
finally  moved  out  and  took  possession  of  Austrian  mountain  out- 
posts, the  army  had  undergone  regeneration.  In  both  men  and 
munitions  Italy  was  equipped  to  play  a  part  in  the  war  worthy 
of  a  first-class  power,  and  befitting  her  wide  ambitions. 

Although  Italy  was  allied  with  the  Central  Powers,  her 
peculiar  situation  dictated  a  national  policy  of  cordial  relations 
with  all  Europe.  Geographically,  she  forms  a  unified  mass  with 
Germany  and  Austria,  but  the  barrier  of  the  Alps  across  her 
northern  frontier  diverts  her  interests  from  the  north  to  the 
south.  She  is  essentially  a  Mediterranean  power,  the  one  great 
nation  on  the  inland  sea  with  a  long  coast  line  and  a  number  of 
ports.  Her  hope  of  the  future  lay  along  the  Mediterranean 
shore,  but  her  national  unity  was  gained  almost  too  late  to  en- 
able her  to  realize  the  aspiration  of  African  colonies.  It  was  tiie 
disappointment  of  obtaining  possessions  in  Tunis  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  French  control  there  in  1881  that  found  expression 
in  the  Triple  Alliance.  Her  antagonism  against  Austria  and  the 
Hapsburgs  was  still  unmitigated,  but  as  a  plractical  matter  of 
statesmanship  she  had  to  choose  between  two  antagonists — 
Austria  opposing  her  on  the  Adriatic,  and  France  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. Since  Africa  presented  the  larger  field  for  expansion, 
she  enlisted  the  aid  of  Austria  and  Germany  against  France.  At 
the  same  time  she  became  friendly  with  England,  and  largely 
through  this  understanding  gained  her  hold  upon  Tripoli.  Cordial 
relations  wiih  France  were  reestablished  in  1903.  The  sum  of  her 
efforts  made  her  a  link  between  the  rival  groups  of  European 
powers.  This  will  explain  the  peculiar  obligations  of  neutrality 
incumbent  upon  the  nation  when  the  Triple  Entente  went  to  war 
with  her  associates  in  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Alliance  with  Germany  and  Austria  was  a  necessity  of  states- 
manship and  diplomacy ;  but  at  no  time  was  it  generally  popular 
with  the  mass  of  Italian  population.  It  gave  no  support  to 
Italian  aims  in  the  Mediterranean ;  it  failed  to  hold  the  balance 
between  Italy  and  Austria  in  the  Balkans ;  it  seemed  to  promise 
nothing  for  the  future,  except,  perhaps,  immunity  from  Austrian 
attack.    In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  alliance  would  have 
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btoi'  ranev^edin  1912.  hat  for  an  unexpeeted  outbreak  of  resent- 
ment against  France  due  to  a  dash  over  rival  interestB  in  north- 
ern Afrioa  and  increasing  siispicion  of  French  addcn^^  At 
the  mme  tiine  Itaiy^  took  offiense  at  the  attitude  of  Fsanca  toward 
her  positiDn  in  the  -wax  with  Turkey,  whidt  resulted  in  the  Italian 
occupation  of  Tripoli. 

This  better  undarstancEng  between  Italjr  and  her  allies  aoon 
was  disturbed  by  their  attitude  toward  Serbia,  resulting  from 
the  successes  of  that  country  and  Greece  in  the  Balkan  wars. 
For  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  equilibrium  between  Italy  and 
Austria,  the  former  sgnaaipatfaized  with  Serbia's  aspirations  for  a 
port  on  the  Adriatic  M  August,  1913 — ^this  indd^ut  was  not 
Bevealed  until  the  Primer  of  Italy  told  it  to  the  Chamber  of 
Bepitieft  ca  December  5,  1914 — ^Austria  proposed  tiud;  Italy 
damhi  consent  to  an  Austrian  attack  on  Sobia*  Italy  refused 
tot  countenance  any  such  action  Bevelations^  made  after  the 
beginning  of  tfae  Great  War  showed  that  during-  the  twenty 
months  thidr  dapsed  between  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
sad  the  asttoeak  of  the  war,  Italy  was  constantly  engaged  in 
combating  the  policy  of  Austria-Hungary  toward'  Serbia  and 
striving-  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Bftlkans^  The 
notes  exchanged  in  this  period  emidiasized  partieulady  Artibdes 
III,  IV,  and  YII  of  the  Alliance^  and  since  these  portions  of  the 
treaty  were  the  basis  of  subsequent  negotiations  leading*  up  to  the 
final  severance  of  Italo-Austrian  relations,  their  text  may  be  set 
down  heret 

'^III.  In  case  one  or  two  of  the  high  cantraetini^ 


out  direct  provocation  on  their  part,  should  be  attadced  by  one  or 
more  of  the  great  powers  not  signatory  of  the  present  treaty,  and 
shonld  becDOK  involved  in  a  war  with  tiiem,  tha  casus  fcederis 
wouUb  arJHBSimnltanenusly  for  all  the  hifi^  contracting  parties. 

''IV..  In  case  a  great  power  not  a  signatory  of  the  present 
treaty  should  tfarcsten  the  state  securily  of  one  of  the  high  con- 
tcactinsr  partiei^  and  in  ease  the  threatened  party  should  thereby 
be  compelled  to  declare  war  against  that  great  power,  the  two 
ether  oontracting  parties  engage  themselves  to  maintain  benevo- 
knt  naitrahty  toward  their  ally*    Each  of  them  reserves  its 
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right,  in  this  case,  to  take  part  in  the  war  if  it  thinks  fit,  in  order 
to  make  common  cause  with  its  ally. 

''VII.  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  who  have  solely  in  view  the 
maintenance,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  territorial  status  quo  in 
the  East,  engage  themselves  to  use  their  influence  to  prevent  all 
territorial  changes  which  might  be  disadvantageous  to  the  one  or 
the  other  of  the  powers  signatory  of  the  present  treaty.  To  this 
end  they  will  give  reciprocally  all  information  calculated  to  en- 
lighten each  other  concerning  their  own  intentions  and  those  of 
other  powers.  Should,  however,  the  case  arise  that,  in  the  course 
of  events,  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  territory  of 
the  Balkans  or  of  the  Ottoman  coasts  and  islands  in  the  Adriatic 
or  the  ^gean  Sea  become  impossible,  and  that,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  a  Uiird  power  or  for  any  other  reason, 
Austria-Hungary  or  Italy  should  be  obliged  to  change  the  status 
quo  for  their  part  by  a  temporary  or  permanent  occupation,  such 
occupation  would  only  take  place  after  previous  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  powers  which  would  have  to  be  based  upon  the 
principle  of  a  reciprocal  compensation  for  all  territorial  or  other 
advantages  that  either  of  them  might  acquire  over  and  above  the 
existing  status  quo,  and  would  have  to  satisfy  the  interests  and 
rightful  claims  of  both  parties." 

When  Austria-Hungary  sent  her  ultimatum  to  Serbia  in  July, 
1914,  Italy  had  lost  no  time  in  making  her  position  clear. 
Premier  Salandra  and  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano,  the  Italian 
Foreign  Minister,  conferred  with  Herr  von  Flatow,  German  Am- 
bassador at  Rome,  on  July  5,  and  dispatched  the  following 
memorandum  to  the  Duke  d'Avama,  the  Italian  Ambassador 
at  Vienna : 

"Salandra  and  I  called  the  special  attention  of  the  ambassador 
to  the  fact  that  Austria  had  no  right,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  Treaty,  to  make  such  a  move  as  she  has  made 
at  Belgrade  without  previous  agreement  with  her  allies.  Aus- 
tria, in  fact,  from  the  tone  in  which  the  note  is  conceived,  and 
from  the  demands  she  makes — demands  which  are  of  little  effect 
against  the  pan-Serb  danger,  but  are  profoundly  offensive  to 
Serbia  and  indirectly  to  Russia — has  shown  clearly  that  she 
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wishes  to  provoke  a  war.  We  therefore  told  Flatow  that,  in 
consideration  of  Austria's  method  of  procedure,  and  of  the  de- 
fensive and  conservative  nature  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  Italy  is 
under  no  obligation  to  help  Austria  if  as  a  result  of  this  move  of 
hers  she  should  find  herself  at  war  with  Russia.  For  in  this  case 
any  European  war  whatever  will  be  consequent  upon  an  act  of 
aggression  and  provocation  on  the  part  of  Austria.'' 

When  Austria  failed  to  yield  to  this  suggestion  and  declared 
war  <m  Serbia,  Italy,  on  July  27  and  28, 1914,  had  notified  Austria 
and  Germany  that  if  she  did  not  receive  compensation  for  Aus- 
tria's disturbance  of  tiie  Balkan  equilibrium,  'the  Triple  AUiance 
woukl  be  irreparably  broken." 

While  the  Italian  statesmen  declare  that  they  had  made  their 
position  at  the  opening  of  the  war  perfectly  clear  to  Germany  and 
Austria,  the  world  at  large  lacked  knowledge  of  these  negotiations 
upon  which  to  base  satisfactory  judgment  of  Italy's  action — or 
lack  of  action — at  this  time.  Italy  was  in  no  position  to  go  further 
than  this.  The  unsettled  state  of  poUtical  and  popular  opinicm 
and  her  lack  of  equipment  for  war  forced  her  to  wait ;  but  while 
she  temporized  she  made  ready.  In  reality,  the  Italian  diplomats 
maintained  that  th^  took  a  definite  position  upon  their  charge 
that  Austria  had  violated  the  terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
that  from  this  stand  they  never  receded.  Negotiations  with  the 
other  members  of  the  alliance  received  a  check,  also,  through  the 
death  of  San  Giuliano  on  October  16,  1914.  On  his  deathbed 
the  foreign  minister  declared  his  sole  regret  was  that  he  had  not 
lived  to  see  the  day  of  Italy's  entrance  into  complete  national 
unily. 
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CHAPTER    LI 

NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  THE  CENTRAL 

POWERS 

DURING  the  fall  and  winter  of  1914,  the  Italians  had  seemed 
about  equally  divided  in  favor  of  intervention  and  neutrality. 
While  a  large  majority  of  the  common  people  clamored  for  war, 
the  neutralists  probably  included  the  larger  proportion  of  in- 
fluential citizens.  Among  the  latter  were  the  extreme  clericals, 
who  distrusted  France  and  Russia  on  religious  grounds,  aristo- 
crats who  viewed  Germany  as  a  bulwark  against  socialism; 
bankers  with  German  connections,  and  a  great  body  of  the  middle 
class  who  dreaded  a  war  that  would  interfere  with  their  comfort 
and  prosperity.  A  genuine  admiration  for  Germany's  military 
prowess,  exemplified  in  the  successive  victories  of  1914,  offset  to 
a  large  extent  traditional  antipathy  to  Austria.  Nevertheless, 
interventionist  sentiment  steadily  gained,  and  Germany,  recog- 
nizing the  trend,  organized  a  determined  effort  to  keep  Italy  on 
the  side  of  the  alliance.  German  agents  invaded  Italy  and  con« 
ducted  a  campaign  of  propaganda  through  the  neutralist  news- 
papers and  through  more  secret  labors  among  various  organiza- 
tions influential  in  their  control  of  public  sentiment. 

This  German  campaign  reached  its  climax  in  December  with 
the  arrival  at  Rome  of  Prince  von  Btilow,  one  of  the  most  skillful 
diplomats  at  the  call  of  the  German  Foreign  Office.  Von  Billow's 
capabilities  were  particularly  adapted  to  a  task  of  this  kind 
among  a  people  that  set  store  upon  the  niceties  of  international 
relations.  As  an  aristocrat  and  a  politician,  he  ranked  among  the 
first  of  the  empire.  He  had  been  foreign  minister  and  later  im- 
perial chancellor.  But  his  chief  qualification  for  the  work  was 
that,  before  returning  to  Berlin  for  greater  honors,  he  had  been 
ambassador  at  Rome.  He  had  married  a  Sicilian  lady,  and  was 
accustomed  to  spend  part  of  each  year  in  Rome  and  on  his  wife's 
Sicilian  estates.  The  prince  was  a  finished  courtier  and  a  charm- 
ing host.   At  this  juncture  his  house  in  Rome  became  a  center  of 
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neutralists,  and  Von  Billow  began  overtures  to  Baron  Sonnino, 
the  new  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  to  discover  what  territorial  con- 
cessions the  Italian  Government  would  demand  as  recompense 
for  the  action  of  Austria  and  as  the  price  of  adherence  ix)  the 
alliance. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  throughout  the  critical  period  pendmg 
Italy's  decision,  ItaUau  statesmen  negotiated  mainly  with  Ger- 
man and  not  Austrian  diplomats.  Althou^  the  Italians  beUeved 
that  Germain  had  dictated  Austria's  war  policy,  in  the  end  it 
developed  that  the  kaiser  and  his  ministiMrs  were  unable  to  control 
Austria  to  the  full  extent  that  they  considered  desirable  in  the 
matter  of  yielding  to  the  Italian  demands.  The  purpose  of 
Prince  von  Billow  was  to  finfl  out  the  minimum  terms  acceptable 
to  Italy,  and  meanwhile,  by  onoking  small  concessions,  create  the 
impression  that  Italy  could  gain  wttfaoot  firing  a  shot  all  that  idie 
could  hope  for  through  successful  war.  In  fact,  the  Teutonic 
agttnte  'did  bang  against  the  Italian  Cabinet  the  accusation  that 
they  "wnenet.octing  for  the  best  interests  of  their  country,  and 
were  deteEmined  to  light  regardless  of  proffered  conoessions. 
This  charge  was  denied  lorthe  Italian  pnemio*  in  a  speech  wherein 
he  asserted  that  the  ofif^rs  of  Germany  were  not  in  good  f  arth. 

Germany  asked  if  the  Italian  claims  wnuld  be  satisfied  by  Ihe 
cession  of  Trentino.  To  this  Baron  Sonnino  replied  that  he  ''did 
not  consider  that  Italian  popular  senthnent  would  be  oemtent 
with  the  Txentino  alone.^'  A  stable  condition  of  accord  hetwera 
•Anstria  .and  Italy,  he  said,  could  be  effected  only  by  satis&ction 
of  ihe  old  IrveifaBitist  formula,  ''Trent  and  Trieste.''  Von  Blitow 
4msweved  that  Auistria  certainly  would  prefer  war  iso  the  sur- 
jrender  of  Trieste.  Here  tiie  negotiations  stuck  fast,  the  Itahan 
ministry  dedming  to  define  their  demands  any  further  until 
Austria  Bgafoed  to  tiie  cession  of  Italian  tecritorns  actually  in  liie 
possession  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy. 

On  February  12, 1915,  Sonnino  addressed  a  solemn  warning  to 
Austria-Jiungary.  He  declared  that  any  militaiy  action  under- 
taken by  that  monarchy  in  the  Balkans  against  dtiier  Serbia  or 
Montenogro,  without  previous  arrangement  with  Italy,  would  be 
considered  an  open  infringement  of  Article  VH  of  the  Triple 
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Alliance.  Disregard  of  this  declaration,  he  added,  would  lead 
to  grave  consequences  for  which  the  Italian  Government  hence- 
forth declined  all  responsibility. 

Five  days  later,  February  17,  1915,  he  repeated  the  warning. 
"It  is  necessary,''  he  said,  "to  state  very  clearly  that  any  other 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  could 
only  be  interpreted  by  us  as  an  open  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  and  as  clear  evidence  of  its  intention  to  resume  its  liberty 
of  action ;  in  which  case  we  should  have  to  regard  ourselves  as 
being  fully  justified  in  resuming  our  own  liberty  of  action  for  the 
safeguarding  of  our  interests.'' 

At  this  time  there  were  rumors  of  a  fresh  attack  on  Serbia  by 
both  Austria  and  Germany,  and  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  the 
Serbs  for  the  time  being  were  saved  by  Italy's  firm  stand.  Ger- 
many redoubled  her  efforts  at  Vienna.  Baron  Burian,  who  had 
recently  succeeded  Count  Berchtold  as  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
Dual  Kingdom,  had  adopted  a  much  more  intransigeant  position 
than  his  predecessor.  He  clung  to  the  contention  that  it  was 
impossible  to  settle  the  question  of  compensation  for  Austria's 
invasion  of  Serbia  until  it  had  become  clear  how  that  enterprise 
would  result.  Military  action,  he  argued,  could  not  afford  to 
wait  upon  diplomatic  discussion. 

Early  in  March,  1915,  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  Central 
Powers  and  theit  ally  would  find  a  satisfactory  way  out  of  the 
tangle.  On  March  9,  1915,  Baron  Burian  accepted  the  principle 
that  compensation  to  Italy  must  be  made  from  Austrian  terri- 
tory. Italy  demanded  that  negotiations  begin  at  once,  and  that 
they  should  be  between  Italy  and  Austria  without  German  inter- 
ference. Prince  von  Billow,  still  acting  for  his  country,  pro- 
tested, but  finally,  on  March  20,  1915,  notified  Baron  Sonnino 
that  he  had  been  authorized  to  guarantee  in  the  name  of  Ger- 
many the  execution  of  any  agreement  which  Italy  and  Austria 
might  conclude. 

As  announced  by  the  German  imperial  chancellor,  the  conces- 
sions Austria  was  willing  to  make  were  as  follows : 

Cession  to  Italy  of  that  part  of  Tyrol  and  the  western  bank  of 
the  Isonzo  inhabited  by  Italians,  and  of  the  town  of  Gradisca. 
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Trieste  to  be  made  an  imperial  free  city,  receiving  an  adminis- 
tration insuring  an  Italian  character  to  the  city,  and  to  have  an 
ItaUan  university. 

Recognitimi  of  Italian  sovereignty  over  Avlona  and  the  sphere 
of  interests  belonging  thereto. 

Austria-Hungary  to  declare  her  political  disinterestedness  re- 
garding Albania. 

National  interests  of  Italian  nationals  in  Austria-Hungary  to 
be  particularly  respected. 

Austria-Hungary  to  grant  amnesty  to  political  or  military 
criminals  who  were  natives  of  the  ceded  territories. 

The  further  wishes  of  Italy  regarding  general  questions  to  be 
assured  of  every  consideration. 

Austria-Hungary,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement,  to 
give  a  solemn  declaration  conceming  the  concessions. 

Appointment  of  mixed  committees  for  the  regulation  of  de- 
tails of  the  concessions. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  Austro-Hungarian 
soldiers,  natives  of  the  occupied  territories,  should  not  further 
participate  in  the  war. 

At  last  Germany,  weighed  down  by  the  burden  of  war  and 
anxious  to  keep  Italy  neutral,  appeared  to  believe  tiiat  the  diffi- 
culty had  been  settled.  But  Baron  Somiino's  rc^y  proved  dis- 
appointing. He  found  the  proposals  too  vague.  They  did  not 
settle  the  Irredentist  problem ;  above  all  they  made  no  appreci- 
able improvement  in  Italy's  miUtary  frontier;  finally,  th^  did 
not  offer  adequate  compensation  for  the  freedom  ol  action  Austria 
would  enjoy  in  the  Balkans.  ''A  strip  of  territory  in  the 
Trentino,''  he  concluded,  would  not  satisfy  any  of  Italy's  re- 
quirements. 

On  April  2,  1915,  Austria,  spurred  on  by  Germany,  endeav- 
ored to  meet  the  Italian  objections  by  offering  more  specific 
concessions.  She  expressed  willingness  to  cede  the  districts 
of  Trento,  Roveredo,  Riva,  Tione  (except  Madonna  di  Cam- 
]ttgiio  and  the  neighborhood),  and  Borgo.  lliis  readjustment 
would  give  Italy  a  frontier  cutting  the  valley  of  the  Adige 
jurt  north  of  Lavis.    These  districts  Baron  Burian  considered 
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far  more  than  a  ''strip  of  territory/'  and  he  hoped  Italy  would 
be  satisfied. 

But  Italy  was  far  from  satisfied,  and  six  days  later,  in  response 
to  an  invitation  for  counterproposals,  Baron  Sonnino  drafted  the 
following  demands : 

L  The  Trentino,  with  the  boundaries  fixed  for  the  Eingd<mi 
of  Italy  in  1811. 

II.  A  new  eastern  frontier,  to  include  Gradisca  and  Gorizia. 

III.  Trieste  and  its  neighborhood,  including  Nabresina  and  the 
judicial  districts  of  Capo  dlstria  and  Pirano,  to  be  formed  into 
an  autonomous  state  with  complete  independence  from  Austro- 
Hungarian  rule.    Trieste  to  be  a  free  port. 

rv.  The  cession  by  Austria-Hungary  of  the  Curzolari  Islands 
off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia. 

V.  The  immediate  occupation  by  Italy  of  the  ceded  territories 
and  the  immediate  evacuation  by  Austria-Hungary  of  Trieste 
and  the  neighborhood. 

VI.  The  recognition  by  Austria-Hungary  of  Italian  sovereignty 
over  Valona  and  district. 

VII.  The  renunciation  by  Austria-Hungary  of  any  claims  in 
Albania. 

VIII.  A  complete  amnesty  for  all  political  or  military  prisoners 
belonging  to  the  territories  mentioned  in  I  to  IV. 

The  next  three  articles  provided : 

IX.  That  Italy  should  pay  to  Austria-Hungary  as  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  loss  of  government  property,  as  a  share  of  the  public 
debt,  and  against  all  money  claims,  the  sum  of  200,000,000  lire. 

X.  That  Italy  should  pledge  herself  to  maintain  neutrality 
throughout  the  war,  this  pledge  applying  to  both  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary. 

XI.  That  Italy  should  renounce  any  further  claims  under 
Article  VII  of  the  Triple  Alliance  for  the  whole  duration  of  the 
war,  and  that  Austria-Hungary  should  renounce  any  claim  to 
compensation  for  Italy's  occupation  of  the  Dodecannesus. 

These  demands  were  pressed  by  Italy  in  the  face  of  disquieting 
rumors  that  Austria-Hungary  was  on  the  point  of  concluding  a 
separate  peace  with  Russia,  which  would  leave  her  free  to  devote 
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her  whole  attention  to  Italy  and  Serbia  if  the  former  refused  to 
make  terms.  They  were  rejected  by  Austria,  April  16,  with  a 
few  unimportant  exceptions:  Article  VIII  was  accepted.  As 
regards  Article  IX,  Baron  Burian  asserted  that  the  amount 
offered  was  totally  insufficient,  but  suggested  that  the  question  of 
pecuniary  indemnity  be  referred  to  The  Hague.  He  held  that  the 
pledge  of  neutrality  should  be  extended  to  Turkey  as  well  as  to 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  asked  for  the  insertion  of  an  extra 
clause  in  Article  XI,  providing  that  Italy's  renunciation  of  further 
claims  under  Article  VII  of  the  Triple  Alliance  should  cover  all 
such  advantages,  territorial  and  otherwise,  as  Austria  might 
gain  from  the  treaty  of  peace  which  should  terminate  the  war. 
The  only  cardinal  point  on  which  Austria  offered  concessions 
was  in  regard  to  the  proposed  Trentino  frontier.  This  she  agreed 
might  follow  a  course  more  advantageous  for  Italy  than  that 
suggested  in  Austria's  former  proposals. 

Baron  Sonnino's  reply  was  sent  from  Rome  on  April  21,  1915. 
It  declared  that  these  additional  concessions  failed  to  ''repair  the 
chief  inconveniences  of  the  present  situation,  either  from  the 
linguistic  and  ethnological  or  the  military  point  of  view."  Aus- 
tria, he  pointed  out,  seemed  determined  to  maintain  positions  on 
the  frontier  that  were  a  perpetual  threat  to  Italy.  There  were 
three  more  conversations  between  Baron  Burian  and  the  Italian 
Ambassador  at  Vienna  before  negotiations  were  broken  off,  and 
on  April  29,  1915,  the  Italian  Ambassador  telegraphed  to  Rome 
that  Austria  virtually  negatived  all  the  Italian  demands,  espe- 
cially those  contained  in  the  first  five  articles.  The  real  break, 
which  made  war  inevitable,  came  on  May  8  when  Baron  Sonnino 
sent  to  Vienna  a  formal  denunciation  of  the  Italo-Austrian 
alliance. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  behind  the  text  of  these  formal 
proposals  and  counterproposals  lay  a  belief  in  the  minds  of  many 
Italians  that  Austria  made  even  the  slight  concessions  she  granted 
unwillingly  and  under  pressure  from  Germany,  and  that  if 
the  war  resulted  successfully  for  the  Central  Powers,  Austria 
would  inmiediately  begin  to  scheme  for  a  restoration  of  her 
old  frontiers. 

U--Gt.  War  3 
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Since  it  is  an  axiom  of  diplomatic  bargaining  that  each 
8ide  asks  m<x«  than  it  expects  to  rec^ve,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Italy  wonki  have  been  willing  to  modify  ber  demaikbi  if  her 
statesmen  and  people  had  been  sure  that  the  conceasioiis 
obtained  from  Austria  nnda*  these  drcmnstances  wonM  not 
have  been  disturbed  in  the  event  of  a  Tentonic  victory. 


CHAPTER    LII 


SFIBIT     OF     THB     ITALIAN     PfiOPLS  —  CRISIS 

OF     THE     GOVEBNMfiNT 

THE  crystallization  of  popular  opinion  in  favor  of  intenrentioa 
kept  pace  with  the  trend  of  dipkMutic  negotiatioiis.  Italy, 
especially  the  northern  provinces,  was  a  great  beehive,  humming 
with  patriotic  fervor.  Evaiings  in  almost  any  n<Hiheni  town 
might  be  seen  companies  of  young  men  in  civilian  dress  mard^ 
ing  in  companies  and  maneuvering  with  mifitary  predsioB.  At 
first  the  organizers  of  these  ''training  walks,''  as  they  were  called, 
maintained  reticence  regarding  their  purpose.  The  youths,  they 
said,  were  merely  undergoing  voluntary  training  to  be  ready 
''in  case  they  should  be  needed.''  But  the  purpose  of  these 
volunteer  drills  was  unmistakable.  At  times,  when  tike  drill 
grounds  were  rather  isolated,  the  nmrdiers  would  burst  into 
patriotic  songs — ^the  hymn  of  the  GaribakUans,  or,  perhaps, 
'Trieste  of  My  Heart."  Soon  the  neutralists  began  to  organize 
counterpreparati(ms.  Encounters  between  bands  of  the  rival 
factions  became  increasingly  frequent.  From  jeers  they  passed 
to  scuffles,  in  which  missiles  and  dubs  ware  the  weapons.  As  a 
rule  these  encounters  took  place  far  enough  £ram  the  city  limits 
to  avoid  interference  by  tbe  pohce,  and  only  vague  rqxirts  of 
Ihem  reached  the  main  body  of  home-loving  citizens. 

Ifilan  was  the  center  of  these  demonstratioiia.  IXuring  April, 
1915,  the  Socialists  proclaimed  a  ''general  strike,"  wliich  left  a 
large  part  of  the  working  i)opulation  idle  to  attend  gatherings 
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addressed  by  the  neutralist  orator.  These  meetings  generally 
wound  up  with  a  parade,  and  perhaps  a  hostile  demonstration  in 
front  of  the  office  of  some  interventionist  newspaper,  or  cheers 
outside  the  German  Consulate.  The  next  day  the  Piazza  would 
be  thronged  with  a  gathering  of  interventionists  wearing  the 
national  colors  entwined  with  the  flag  of  Trieste,  and,  perhaps, 
with  the  'honorable  red  shirt''  of  the  Garibaldians.  During  the 
period  just  before  the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  war  these  rival 
processions  were  held  on  different  days  by  order  of  the  police, 
who  ruthlessly  broke  up  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  assemblies 
entitled  to  the  right  of  way.  As  the  war  party  began  to  gain, 
their  opponents  adopted  the  custom  of  attacking  the  demon- 
strants  after  they  had  disbanded. 

The  most  serious  clash  occurred  on  the  evening  of  May  13, 
1915.  Part  of  an  interventionist  procession  had  moved  through 
the  Venice  Gate  when  a  band  of  neutralists  concealed  in  the 
public  gardens  opened  fire  with  revolvers.  Several  persons  in 
the  procession  were  wounded,  and  the  rest  fled  back  through  the 
gate. 

Early  next  morning,  May  14, 1915,  the  interventionists  held  a 
war  council  and  organized  another  demonstration  for  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  at  the  same  time  letting  it  be  known  that  this  time 
they  would  be  ready  to  meet  any  armed  attack.  Serious  conse- 
quences probably  were  checked  by  the  sudden  turn  in  the  po- 
litical situation  which  held  even  the  most  enthusiastic  demon- 
strators in  suspense. 

As  it  was,  a  mob  attacked  the  Milan  branch  of  the  Siemens- 
Schuckert  works,  the  great  Berlin  electrical  machinery  factory, 
battered  in  the  main  entrance,  and  exchanged  shots  with  some 
young  German  employees  left  in  charge.  The  timely  arrival  of 
the  armed  police  stopped  this  riot,  and  removed  the  Germans 
to  safe  quarters. 

At  this  juncture,  or  before,  the  influence  of  the  "Garibaldi'' 
movement  became  widely  apparent.  Early  in  the  war  the  Gari- 
baldians had  launched  a  movement  to  recognize  the  aid  received 
from  France  by  Italy  during  her  War  of  Independence.  A  special 
corps  of  Garibaldi  volunteers  was  enrolled  in  France,  and  its 
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valiant  service  in  the  Alsace  campaign,  "wheare  one  of  the  memben 
of  the  Garibaldi  family  fell,  had  a  tdling  effect  in  Italy. 

Witii  ihe  approadi  of  May  6, 1915,  the  anniversary  of  tbe  sail- 
ing of  one  titonsand  Garibaldian  votunteers  for  Marsala  in  1860, 
preparations  were  made  for  a  great  eeldbration  at  Hie  scene  of 
Garibaldi's  embarkation  just  below  Genoa.  A  memorial  statae 
was  to  be  unveiled  and  a  patriotic  demonstration  was  to  be 
addressed  by  Gafaride  d'Annunzio,  the  Italian  poet  and  play- 
wright, who  was  recognized  as  one  of  ihe  leading  spokesmen  of 
the  Irredentist  and  Intervention  movement.  Many  believed  that 
this  celebration  would  sweep  Italy  into  the  war  and  tiiat  the  king 
and  cabinet  might  take  advantage  of  such  a  deoumstration  of 
popular  feeling  to  declare  their  policy.  It  had  been  annomoed 
that  the  king  and  Premier  Salandra  and  Foreign  Minister 
Sonnino  would  attend  the  unveiling  of  the  Garibaldi  statue. 
But  two  days  before  the  event  it  was  announced  that  the  official 
program  had  been  canceled.  The  gravity  of  the  intematiovial 
situation,  it  was  said,  made  it  necessary  ^at  the  king  and  his 
cabinet  ministers  should  remain  at  Rome. 

Hie  true  meaning  of  this  unexpected  decision  was  not  ap- 
parent until  a  few  days  later.'  At  that  time  the  populace  did 
not  know  that  negotiations  with  Austria  had  been  broken  df, 
and  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand  in  the  cabinet  sitaatioa.  The  fact 
is,  the  king  and  his  ministers  now  realized  that  war  was  in- 
evitable, but  were  not  quite  ready  to  show  their  hand.  The 
crowding  events  of  the  next  three  weeks,  however,  were  unmis- 
takable in  trend.  These  days  have  be^i  aptiy  characterised  by 
D'Annunzio  as  the  ''Week  of  Passion.'' 

On  May  10,  1915,  Germans  and  Austrians  throughout  Italy 
were  advised  by  their  consulates  to  leave  the  country.  The 
exodus  proceeded  rapidly,  and  during  the  next  ten  days  nearly 
all  the  citizens  of  the  two  Central  Powers  who  were  able  to  leave 
had  takoi  refuge  in  Switzerland.  Italy  seemed  ripe  for  war; 
but  still  the  Government  delayed.  There  was  now  no  doubt  of 
the  popular  mind ;  but  events  outside  the  country  were  not  en- 
couraging. P^haps  the  weightiest  of  these  deterring  factors 
was  news  of  the  Russian  retirement  in  the  nortti  and  inf  orma- 
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tion  reaching  the  Italian  Minister  of  War  that  the  Ent^ite  Allies 
were  short  of  ammunition. 

Then  came  the  crisis  in  the  Government.  Baron  Sonnino's 
denunciation  of  the  Alliance  caused  a  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Office.  Prince  von  Bttlow  and 
the  Austrian  Ambassador,  Baron  von  Macchio,  were  authorized 
to  conclude  a  new  agreement  on  the  basis  of  further  Austrian 
concessions.  Sonnino  refused  to  accept  the  new  terms  and  the 
German  and  Austrian  representatives  played  their  last  trump. 
Baron  von  Macchio  telegraphed  to  Vienna  accusing  the  Italian 
Foreign  Minister  of  concealing  information  of  the  Austrian  con- 
cessions both  from  the  king  and  the  majorily  of  the  cabinet. 
The  concessions  were  printed  and  circulated  widely  among  the 
people.  Signor  Giolitti,  Salandra's  predecessor,  and  at  one  time 
all  but  dictator  of  Italy,  hurried  to  Rome  and  rallied  his  fol- 
lowers. The  neutralists  hailed  him  as  the  man  to  save  Italy 
from  a  ruinous  war. 

Parliament  was  to  meet  on  May  20,  1915.  It  was  clear  that 
the  supporters  of  Giolitti,  in  majority  both  in  the  Senate  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  could,  if  they  chose,  overthrow  the 
Government.    Popular  anxiety  was  intense. 

On  the  evening  of  May  13, 1915,  came  the  announcement  that 
the  Salandra  ministry  had  resigned.  If  there  had  been  any 
doubt  of  the  state  of  things  throughout  Italy  up  to  that  point, 
this  news  cleared  the  situation.  The  whole  country  burst  into 
a  flame  of  indignation.  The  next  day  Italy  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  the  Triple  Alliance  had  been  denounced  early  in  the 
month. 

It  became  clear  that  whatever  the  fate  of  Salandra  and  his 
cabinet,  his  foreign  policy  was  bound  to  be  continued. 

On  May  15,  1915,  announcement  that  the  king  had  declined 
to  accept  Salandra^s  resignation  caused  a  great  popular  out- 
burst of  joy.  In  Rome  an  immense  gathering  called  to  protest 
against  the  Giolittians  and  German  influence  was  transformed 
into  a  demonstration  of  triumph;  more  than  150,000  persons 
took  part  in  a  procession  a  mile  long  that  moved  from  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo  to  the  Quirinal. 
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The  next  moming,  May  16,  1916i,  there  was  nobody 


who  doubted  what  Italy  would  do.    That  day 

and  his  departure  marked  tihe  wd  of  his  aetire  inflMTine  dsrmg 

the  apming  months  of  the  war.    His  party  crumpled. 

When  Parliament  met  on  May  20^  1916v  Salandra  neeiv«d 
an  overwhehning  vote  of  confidence  in  the  passage  of  a  faiB 
conferring  eactraordinary  powers  upon  the  GofvmaaA  is  the 
event  of  war.  Miles  north  of  Rome,  wofd  came  to  the 
commanders,  working  feverishly  to  strengthen  fixeir 
liie  fastnesses  of  the  Alps,  to  brace  themselves  for  tb 
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THE     DECISION     MADE  —  ITALIAN 

STRATEGY 

ON  the  night  <rf  May  24,  1915,  Httle  gzonps  of  the  Alpini, 
Italy's  famous  moantain  troops,  moved  sikntly*  They  pasaed 
from  San  Giorgio,  Cividale  and  Pafananova  on  the  eastern 
frontier^  from  Pahizsa  and  San  Stefano  and  Piero  ok  tbe  north, 
from  Agordo^  Fettre  and  Asiago^  from  Brentino  and  Maleesine 
toward  Lake  Garda,  from  Garganano  tiie  western  shore  of 
the  lake  and  from  other  positions  aU  ahmg  the  nuxmtam  frgntier 
up  to  the  Steivio  Pass. 

Marching  silently  and  in  sing^  file,  by  three  o'dock  in  the 
morning  of  May  25, 1915,  one  detachment  reached  a  deep  tx«nch« 
''Our  frontiers,''  said  their  oflicen*  ''We  advance  to  make  new 
ones."  Thai  began  a  long;  steep  dimb  up  narrow  momtaia 
paths,  through  snow  lying  in  patches  knee-deep,  and  through  a 
storm  of  sleet  and  rain  that  brofce  akmg  the  Trentiiio  bomidary 
before  dawn.  As  dawn  broke  thi^  horled  tltemselves  upon  an 
Austrian  shelter  trench  excavated  the  autumn  before  on  the 
plateau*  It  was  empty.  Hie  enemy  had  retired  oi^  a  few  hours 
before.  The  camp-fire  ashes  were  still  warm.  As  the  son  began 
to  throw  the  long  shadows  of  the  Alprae  peaks  to  the  west  Aus- 
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trian  guns  crashed  out  ihehr  first  salute  from  the  rocky  fortresses 
beyond.   Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  were  at  war. 

To  comprehend  the  task  before  the  Italian  army  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  Italian-Austrian  frontier.  Austria's  prob- 
lem was  one  only  of  defense.  Her  warning  had  been  ample 
and  when  war  was  declared  she  was  prepared  to  the  last  detail. 
Being  the  challenged  party  hers  was  the  choice  of  weapons,  and 
she  had  equipped  herself  with  an  almost  impregnable  line  of  for- 
tifications. The  grievance  was  Italy's,  and  hers  the  duty  of 
assault.    Every  advantage  of  position  lay  with  Austria. 

The  strategy  of  the  Italian  generals  was  determined  by  hard 
geographical  facts.  The  Italian-Austrian  frontier  is  about  480 
miles  long,  divided  naturally  into  three  sections.  On  the  west 
the  Austrian  province  of  Trentino  indents  Italian  territory  like 
a  wedge;  next  comes  the  great  wall  of  the  Dolomites  and  the 
Camic  and  Julian  Alps ;  then,  on  the  east,  a  boundary  line  run- 
ning north  and  south  between  the  main  Alpine  chain  and  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  Steep  mountain  heights  dominated  by  Austrian 
troops  guarded  the  first  two  parts  of  this  frontier.  Only  on  the 
eastern  border,  from  Pontebba  to  the  Adriatic  was  Italian  offen- 
sive on  a  large  scale  at  all  feasible ;  but  before  offensive  opera- 
,tions  could  be  started  here  it  was  necessary  for  the  Italians  to 
close  the  open  gates  to  the  north. 

Here  in  the  north  lay  Italy's  problem  at  the  opening  of  the 
war ;  and  here  her  armies  confronted  an  almost  impossible  task. 
In  a  word,  they  had  to  fight  uphill.  A  salient,  such  as  that  formed 
by  the  Trentino,  may  offer  dangers  for  the  side  that  holds  it — 
an  example  of  which  is  the  Russian  position  in  Poland  at  the 
opening  of  the  war ;  but  the  Trentino  situation  was  quite  unlike 
that  in  Poland.  The  sides  of  the  Trentino  were  buttressed  with 
mountains.  The  most  tempting  avenue  of  invasion  was  the 
valley  of  the  Adige  River.  An  enemy  advancing  by  this  route 
would  find  himself  confronted  with  the  strongly  fortified  town 
of  Trent,  which  long  resisted  attacks  from  Venice  in  tiie  Middle 
Ages.  Having  forced  his  way  past  Trent  the  enemy  would  be 
in  a  wilderness  of  lateral  valleys  with  tiie  main  ridge  of  the 
Alpine  chain,  at  the  Brenner,  still  before  him. 
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On  the  wefltem  aide  itf  the  Trmtim  m  tke  hif^  SteNw  Fmb^ 
leading  from  tlue  Upper  Adtge  to  ttue  vaitcgr  cC  AAte.  Tlw  pois 
IB  &^000  feet  higb  aaid  its  mamm  ilefite»  ir«e  «wi|y  deliraded. 
Ta  the  aoufli  lies  the  paai  of  TowUe  ofcr  vAkb  nH»  tbe  fmmI 
from  Noee  to  i3ut  Osiicv  bat  tkds  offen.  sfanAar  dMicvRieBw  Tbe 
roadpoai  of  Coi]idei.daaet0iateGndar>^tD»iuvrowfi»raa!]F 
OHuidenUe  forea.  Oil  tiw  oMtrm  ade  of  the  ■■liegt  cmtiS&mB 
for  UKvuimi  we  itttt  werae:  Tbe  ntihra;^  from  ¥eiiiee  te 
Innafartiek  oroMMS  the  Valevgaaa  at  Tose^  but  the  BreHfee  ynSef 
through  wfakh  it  nms  is  a  diAodt  loed  to  Trent.  Semmetf  wp, 
the  salient  of  tiw  TkeBtima  wwi  ee  ideal  pesitioe  fcr  ttcne  nAo 
held  itp  both  effiB»mre  and  def eBsiTe  Tlie  few  fcgeacfcea  hy 
whkfa  InvafliDn  ooidd  eoaae  were  &  somrce  of  atreagft  rMtex 
than  weaknesB^  hecaeae  the^  oaapdled  attack  trma  the  IMias 
pbdn  te  be  made  oa  ditverseij;  lines  from  differest  haaes. 

The  aKsead  part  of  the  frcBticr  is  the  raaftparla  of  ttte 
Doionute  wmA  Gamic  rangaa  through  which  an  inqwrtaiit  offeir- 
sive  waa  poesihie  for  neiflMr  belligerent.  The  nam  paas^  at 
Ampenev  MOO  feet  high^  makea  a  sharp  detour  to^rard  the  weat 
to  ciiea— ▼ent  tbe  masa  of  Cristallo,  and  here  the  road  is  a 
narrow  defile  cemnanded  by  a  hmdred  peista  of  danger.  Hie 
adjacenl  paaaei  of  M iaBrina  and  tiie  Monte  Croee  are  no  better, 
and  the  defiles  to  the  east  contain  little  more  than  bridle  paftfta. 
The  lewesl  pass,  which  leads  f  rein  the  Taller  of  the  Fe^  by 
Pontebba  to  tiie  upper  atieaflBa  oi  the  Dra^e  and  carries  the  rail- 
way from  Venice  to  \nanKa  ia  only  2;CrtS  feet  high  at  Ra  greatest 
elevation.  Atthooi^  this  is:  fiie  easiest  of  the  great  rovtes 
through  the  noontain  barrier,  it  is  still  narrow  and  diffienlt. 
A  modem  army  given  ttke  advants^res  of  time  and  preparation 
sho«iId  be  able  to  cfane  and  hold  it  with  ease. 

Although  the  naaps  show  few  natora)  ^fficalties  on  Ifte  Aird 
section  of  the  frontier  to  compare  with  those  farther  west,  it  is 
not  the  obviote  avcnxie  of  attack  a  has^  sini'v^  weald  seem  to 
suggest  It  is  oady  twenty  miles  wide  and  bcftmd  if  lis  fhe  Hne 
of  the  River  Xaonzo  witii  hills  ahmg  its  eastern  bank.  1^  upper 
part  of  tUh  stream,  above  Saleana,  is  a  ravine ;  fkm.  comes  six 
miles  of  comparatively  level  gnnrnd  in  troat  ef  Geriria;  then 


— -^ 
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tiiie  hills  begin  again  and  sweq^  imoMl  to  tibe  SMCoast  bgr  Mon- 
fakone.  What  Hob  front  ladis  in  nateral  dfetenae^  kad  beai 
aaqdijr  aiQ^Bfied  before  tlie  war  opened  ta^  Aintria  witk  aitiB^y 
and  men.  Toward  this  narrow  twenty-mile  atnfafa,  ami 
espedalbr  tward  ike  plain  befare  Gariaiar  tended^  in  a  senae, 
howtprer^  att  the  opemtnis  of  the  Baliaa  atrateffiatak  Hie 
engagements  fought  during'  Ae  firafc  ef  the  Itato-Auskrian 
abaggte  att  had  thehr  hearinir  van  tte  great:  off enai^e  lauodied 
later  agaJmrl  Gociiia. 

But  the  natisval  k9  of  tbe  land  was  fagr  nor  racana  tlie  only  cob- 
aidesrotiiin  with  whkh  the  rifal  genenda  had  to  deaL  In  respect 
ta  lateral  cnanownricafciana  Italyr  had  the  advootega  Bdiind  her 
invadiflig  anoiea  akrekcbed  an  elatente  sjrsteni  oi  railirays 
tfar  OMi^  hernortiicni  prcrvince&.  Aiartria  had  a  railwi^^  rvmiraflr 
throegh  tiw  wliole  cnrte  of  the  froatiev;  but  ^mhkg  to  the  dif* 
Ikidljr  of  breddnir  tihram^  fran  the  hilt  vafieys  ttiis  system 
had  few  iSeedera.  Thia  lac^  of  braooch  fiiea  meant  that  Aoslria 
had  ta  esiKOHtrale  an^  effleaaiMU  at  certain  deftnite  jdaces — 
Treaty  Tanrisy  and  Garizia.  Italjr  aimed  at  tiieae  iMonta  and  one 
mare,  FesreBzenfeate^  tie  junctian  of  the  Pustertha)  Hne  with 
the  raihragr  froai  hraeiradc  to  Trent.  If  she  could  take  this 
point  flike  oonld  cut  Aaakriafs  conBrnwicgtiOBa  in  the  whole 
Treatine  salfienL  Bat  Fereoaenfeste  waa  the  most  difficult  of 
aagr  of  tiieae  local  points  for  Itai^  to  reach^  fior  south  aad  east  of 
it  kgr  the  bnaffiasr  flfystem  of  the  Dolamikea, 

The  suocesBsve  revefactioaa  of  Italian  strategy  daring*  the  first 
raentha  of  liie  war  tBtm^t  £ew  surprises.  Austria  had  h» 
hands  full  in  Hie  Carpathians  just  then  and  waa  unable  to  take 
adTontage  of  the  citiportmntics  for  swift  offensive  which  her 
frontier  poaitioDa  offered,  it  was  a  finregone  conclusion  that  the 
first  advance  would  eome  from  the  Italian  side  and  the  dhrection 
of  that  moignement  was  net  loosr  in  doobt.  Its  iribjectirve  was 
Trketi^  the  Ansfarian  penmsiriay  and  the  hin&  of  Styria  wiiich 
swe^  to  VieBBa.  There  lay  the  coantry  where  modem  armies 
could  maneuver.  At  the  aame  time  the  whole  northern  boondary 
must  be  watched  to  pieient  Anstriaa  forces  from  the  Ttrentino 
cuttwg  the  oonmnBncatians  of  the  invader  aad  attacking  him 
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in  the  rear.  Therefore  General  Cadoma,  the  Italian  commander 
in  chief,  resolved  to  attack  at  all  the  salient  points.  Such  a  plan 
led  to  a  series  of  movements — ^toward  Trent,  across  the  Dolomite 
passes  against  the  Pusterthal  railway,  at  the  Pontebba  Pass, 
and  across  the  Julian  Alps  to  threaten  the  line  between  Tarvis 
and  Gorizia.  Meanwhile  the  main  Italian  army  was  to  strike 
at  the  Isonzo  and  the  road  to  Trieste. 

The  same  conditions  which  made  the  Austrian  frontier  lines 
easy  to  defend  also  would  have  given  the  Central  Power  a  big 
advantage  in  offensive  operations,  but  for  excellent  reasons  the 
Austrian  staff  did  not  attack.  In  the  first  place,  Austria  lacked 
men.  The  Teutonic  war  councils  concluded  that  Austro-Hun- 
garian  troops  were  of  more  value  in  the  great  drive  then  in 
progress  against  the  Russians  than  they  would  have  been  in 
offensive  operations  against  the  cities  of  the  northern  Italian 
plains.  Had  the  Austrians  debouched  from  their  mountain 
strongholds  and  forced  the  Italians  to  concentrate  against  them 
in  Italian  territory,  as  they  undoubtedly  could  have  done,  the 
benefits  of  such  an  enterprise  from  the  standpoint  of  the  alliance 
powers  would  have  been  small  in  proportion  to  the  risks.  Only 
a  combined  drive  by  both  Austria  and  Germany,  it  is  believed, 
could  have  gained  any  telling  advantage  in  northern  Italy ;  and 
Italy,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  not  declared  war  on  Germany. 
Ensconced  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  the  Austrians  believed 
they  could  maintain  a  successful  defensive  indefinitely.  Then, 
after  the  Italian  armies  had  exhausted  themselves  beating 
against  the  mountain  barrier,  an  opportunity  might  arise  for 
Austrian  reprisals.  At  the  time  few  believed  that  Italy  would 
long  be  able  to  maintain  her  attitude  of  neutrality  regarding 
Germany — an  opinion,  by  the  way,  which  was  not  supported  by 
the  developments  of  the  first  year  of  the  war. 

The  Austrians  had  months  in  which  to  prepare,  and  they  had 
made  good  use  of  their  time.  The  natural  difficulties  confront- 
ing an  Italian  assault  had  been  enormously  increased  by  trenches 
of  steel  and  concrete.  The  Austrian  engineers  had  connected 
their  elaborate  systems  of  wire  entanglements  with  high-power 
electric  stations,  and  dug  mines  at  all  vulnerable  points.  Heavy 
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^ns  had  been  moved,  at  great  expenditure  of  labor,  to  the 
frontier  forts  and  rails  laid  on  which  to  move  them  from  place 
to  place.  The  broken  nature  of  the  ground  afforded  ideal  oppor- 
tunities for  the  concealment  of  artillery  positions.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  nowhere  in  the  whole  theatre  of  the  Great  War  was 
there  a  line  better  adapted  by  nature  and  equipped  by  man  for 
purposes  of  defensive  warfare.  The  Austrian  Archduke  Ekigene, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  Italian  operations,  revealed  his  plan 
of  campaign  during  the  first  few  da3ra  after  the  beginning  of 
hostilities.  His  aim  was  to  risk  nothing  until  Field  Marstial 
von  Mackeos^  had  finished  his  operations  in  Galicia,  where 
Austria's  best  troops  were  fighting  with  their  German  allies. 
To  meet  the  Ttatians  he  had  only  the  Landsturm  and  a  few 
reserve  divisional  hot  these  were  considered  ^ou^  The  arch- 
duke resolved  to  hold  the  crests  of  the  passes  along  the  Trentino 
frontier  and  the  lioe  of  the  Camic  Alps,  withdrawing  his  out- 
posts before  the  enemy's  advance.  On  the  Isonzo  he  would 
abandm  the  country  west  of  tiie  river  line  and  make  his  stand 
on  a  fortified  line  tx)  the  east  which  touched  the  Isonzo  only  at 
Gori2da,  where  the  Anstrians  held  Hie  bridgdiead  on  the  western 
bank. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  preceding  pages  that  not  a  little 
of  Italy's  delay  in  entering'  the  war,  and  of  the  tortuous  diplo- 
matic negotiataoBS  which  for  sevaral  months  kept  the  outside  in 
doubt  as  to  her  ultimate  intentions,  was  doe  to  the  state  of 
military  unpreparedness  confronting  the  country  in  the  summer 
of  1914.  But  by  May,  1915,  the  country  had  had  nine  months 
in  which  to  get  ready.  Moreover,  she  had  been  able  to  profit 
by  the  lessons  of  tiie  war.  When  Italy  started  to  get  ready  there 
was  no  waste  motion,  althou^  Ote  task  to  be  accomplished 
entailed  enormous  labor  and  expense. 
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CHAPTER    LIV 

STRENGTH     OF     ITALIAN     ARMY     AND 

NAVY 

AT  tiie  head  of  the  Italian  army  and  navy  was  the  king, 
-^-^  Victor  Emmanuel,  a  monarch  whose  gallantry  and  simplicity 
had  made  him  a  popular  idol.  Popularity  with  the  people  meant 
also  popularity  with  the  army.  The  chief  of  the  General  Staff 
was  General  Count  Luigi  Cadoma.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
General  Cadoma  was  sixty-five  years  old.  As  a  young  man 
he  had  seen  service  under  his  father,  Raf aele  Cadoma,  who,  in 
September  1870,  led  an  army  into  papal  territory  and  blew  in 
the  Porta  Pia.  He  had  been  a  corps  commander  at  Genoa.  In 
1914.  he  had  succeeded  General  PoUio  as  chief  of  the  General 
Staff. 

Cadoma  was  the  Von  Hindenburg  of  Italy.  As  tiie  German 
commander  had  studied  the  bogs  of  East  Prussia,  so  he  had 
devoted  a  large  part  of  his  .life  to  becoming  familiar  with  the 
broken  line  of  Italy's  northern  frontier.  He  was  known  through- 
out Europe  for  his  writings  on  military  science. 

The  beginning  of  the  war  found  the  Italian  navy  far  better 
equipped  than  the  army.  For  the  task  of  holding  Austria  in 
the  Adriatic,  which  Italy  now  took  over  from  France,  she  pos- 
sessed four  dreadnoughts  and  two  more  almost  ready.  She 
possessed  also  ten  battleships  of  the  predreadnought  class  and 
a  number  of  older  vessels.  Compared  with  those  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Germany,  her  armored  cruisers  were  slow,  none  of 
them  being  capable  of  a  speed  exceeding  twenty-two  knots ;  but 
she  had  twenty  submarines,  forty  destroyers  and  a  large  number 
of  torpedo  boats.  Compared  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  fleet, 
the  Italian  navy  showed  on  paper  a  distinct  superiority.  Its 
admiral  in  chief,  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  ranked  among  the 
most  brilliant  men  of  his  time,  not  only  as  a  naval  expert,  but 
as  a  scientist,  explorer,  and  man  of  affairs.  He  was  first  cousin 
of  the  king. 
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By  May,  1915,  General  Gadonu  virtually  had  remade  the 
Italiacn  army.  Nine  months  earlier  Italy's  military  forces  were 
anytiiinir  but  modem.  There  was  a  shortage  in  every  Imid  of 
munitions,  stores,  and  eqnipmcnt  This  was  plainly  evidenced 
when  General  Porro  had  rrfuaed  an  offor  at  tiie  portfolio  of 
Minister  of  War  in  the  spring  of  1914  because  he  was  unable 
to  obtain  a  piedge  for  the  adoption  of  a  program  of  reequipment 
tiiat  demanded  a  great  expenditure  of  money.  The  late  Goven^ 
meat  had  not  made  good  the  expenditure  of  material  cauaed  fay 
the  Lybian  War,  aad  great  quantities  of  stores  had  been  allowed 
to  deteriorate  until  they  were  afanost  valoelcBS.  There  was  a 
c«tain  number  of  guns  of  medium  caliber,  but  no  heavy  artittery 
of  tilie  modem  type  which  the  Tentonk  alliea  soon  showed  they 
posaessed  in  abandance*  Of  machine  guns  Italy  had  a  lower 
proportion  than  any  other  of  the  great  powers.  All  this  had 
been  xealixed,  but  tbrn  money  to  reiMtir  these  deftdeiiciea  was  not 
forthcoming  until  the  Italian  statesmen  knew  that  Ihey  were 
on  tiie  brink  of  war. 

Filling  the  gape  in  the  aimy,  raising  it  from  a  peace  to  a 
war  footingv  was  an  easier  matter.  The  Italian  military  law 
provided  automatically  for  this  increase.  Bvery  Italian  dtiaen 
able  to  bear  arms  is  liable  to  military  service.  BecruxtB  are 
called  in  the  year  during  which  tbey  become  twenly  years  old, 
altiumgh  vohmteers  are  accepted  as  young  as  ^hteen.  The  last 
Italian  census,  in  1911,  gave  Italy  a  population  of  84,686,663  and 
the  levy  lists  of  tiiat  year  totaled  487,670.  By  the  ck)se  of  tiie 
year  1914,  -^ea  the  mobilization  began,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  population  had  grown  to  someSiing  like  tfairtynsix 
or  thirty-seven  million,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  tiie 
number  available  for  miHtary  service.  The  peace  strength  of 
the  army  was  14,000  aSkxars  and  250,000  mesu  Mobilization 
added  to  each  of  the  twelve  corps  a  division  of  Mobile  MiKtia 
Ivinging  its  strength  up  to  37,000  men  and  134  guns.  The 
army^B  war  strength  was  about  700,000  in  Ute  first  line — ^from 
the  two  classes  of  tiie  regular  army— and  820,000  in  Ute  Mobile 
Militia  with  a  reserve  of  more  than  2,000,000  in  the  Territ<vial 
Militia.    The  force  of  trained  men  that  Italy  put  into  tiie  field 
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at  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  therefore,  numbered  something 
over  lyOOOyOOO  men.  The  reservoir  of  the  Territorial  Militia 
contained  twice  as  many  more  untrained  men  who  for  some 
reason  or  other  were  exempt  from  military  service  in  times  of 
peace,  although  physically  fit  to  be  soldiers.  This  class  was 
designed  primarily  for  garrison  duty,  guarding  railways  and 
bridges,  but  in  war  time  was  liable  to  any  service.  When  the 
mobilization  began  the  men  of  this  class  immediately  went  into 
training.  Each  of  the  twelve  army  corps  consisted  of  two 
divisions  of  heavy  infantry,  a  regiment  of  Bersaglieri  (light  in- 
fantry corresponding  to  the  French  Chasseurs  and  the  German 
Jaegers),  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  a  section  of  Carabinieri 
(military  police),  thirty-six  field  guns  and  from  two  to  three 
heavy  howitzer  batteries.  In  addition  there  was  the  ammuni- 
tion column,  telegraph  and  engineer  parks,  ambulance  and 
supply  sections,  reserve  store  and  supply  sections,  and  a  section 
of  field  bakery. 

The  famous  Alpine  troops  C'Alpini")  and  the  mountain  artil- 
lery were  not  within  the  organization  of  the  twelve  permanent 
army  corps.  These  numbered  seventy-eight  companies,  each  of 
256  officers  and  men  on  a  war  footing.  The  rest  of  tiie  Italian 
infantry  units  at  normal  war  strength  were  as  follows :  Com- 
pany, 255  officers  and  men;  Battalion,  1,048  officers  and  men; 
Regiment,  3,194  officers  and  men.  Five  of  the  cavalry  regiments 
contained  six  squadrons,  the  rest  five.  The  war  strength  of  a 
squadron  was  142  officers  and  men. 

The  infantry  were  armed  with  a  magazine  rifle  of  very  small 
caliber,  253-inch.  The  magazine  held  six  rounds  and  was  loaded 
with  a  clip.  The  length  of  this  piece  was  4  feet  2%  inches,  with 
bayonet  5  feet  2V^  inches.  It  weighed  without  bayonet  8  pounds 
6  ounces,  and  was  sighted  up  to  2,200  yards.  The  outbreak  of 
the  war  found  a  process  of  rearmament  going  on  in  the  artillery. 
Italy  at  that  time  had  no  adequate  siege  train  and  her  heaviest 
mobile  weapons  were  210-millimeter  howitzers  and  149-mil- 
limeter guns.  While  the  details  of  tiie  final  artillery  equipment 
were  not  made  public  by  the  War  Department,  events  showed 
that  the  Italians  were  well  supplied  with  modem  guns  of  both 
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medium  and  heavy  caliber.  The  mountain  artillery,  of  ^vhich 
there  were  tiiirty-nine  batt»ieB,  was  espedally  efficient,  not  only 
in  guns,  but  in  men  and  tnmaport  ammals.  It  was  said  thst  the 
Italian  artillery  moles  could  drag  a  gun  wherever  there  wjmi  room 
for  its  emplaoement. 

Italy  was  one  of  the  first  comztries  to  use  aeropboies  in  war, 
and  her  aviation  corps  had  had  experieooe  in  Tripoli  Aithoui^ 
handicapped  by  lack  of  mon^y,  the  Italian  military  aviators  were 
well  abreast  of  their  opponents,  at  least  in  the  theoretical  and 
mechanical  devdopment  of  Ihe  science.  During  the  winter  of 
1914  a  considerable  increase  was  made  in  the  personnel  of  the 
corps  and  in  the  number  of  machines. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  Italian  soldier  was  not  highly  regarded  by  Austrian  and 
German  military  authorities.  As  a  whole  the  army's  reputation 
had  been  injured  by  the  Adowa  disaster  and  by  the  slowness 
of  the  campaign  in  Tripoli.  But  the  developments  of  actual 
warfare  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1915  proved  that  Italian 
apologists  were  correct  in  their  claim  that  in  the  former  war  the 
army  was  handicapped  by  political  causes.  Physically  tiie 
ItaHan  troops  were  equal  to  any  in  Enrope.  The  Alpini  were 
perhaps  the  best  momitain  soldiers  in  the  world.  The  Italian 
s<ddier  is  not  impressive  as  to  stature,  but  he  is  toofi^  and  endur- 
ing. He  is  cheerful  and  obedient  under  discipline  and  harddiip, 
and  the  relations  between  officers  and  men  were  sudi  as  to 
produce  the  best  results  in  a  hard  campaign. 

All  these  qualities  were  requisite  for  the  difficult  task  to  which 
General  Cadoma  now  turned  his  first  line  troops,  numbering 
about  700,000  men.  To  oppose  this  advance  Ihe  Austrians 
mustered  on  the  frontier  about  half  that  number.  General 
von  Hofer  was  chief  of  staff  und«r  Ardiduke  Eugene  and 
General  Dankl  was  in  command  in  the  TsnroL 

Two  reasons  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  succession  of 
small  victories  with  which  the  Italians  opened  their  campaign. 
The  first,  already  mentioned,  is  that  it  was  part  of  the  Austrian 
plan  to  yield  their  outpost  positions  with  slight  resistance  and 
protect  Ihenr  numerically  inferior  forces  in  the  main  strongholds 
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of  tiie  mountains.  The  other  is  that  the  archduke  and  his 
generals  made  the  mistake  of  underestimating  the  ^lemy.  For 
centuries  Italy  had  supplied  the  Austrian  Court  with  its  poets 
and  musicians,  until  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  the  Italians  were  re- 
garded as  an  effete  race,  fit  only  for  the  politer  pursuits  of  art, 
literature  and  song.  Italy's  successful  War  of  Independence  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  not  altogether  de- 
stroyed this  impression.  This  idea,  it  may  be  said,  was  not 
shared  by  the  Germans,  whose  military  men  had  made  a  closer 
study  of  world  conditions  and  had  learned  to  respect  the  virility 
of  the  men  of  modem  Italy. 


CHAPTER    LV 

FIRST     ENGAGEMENTS 

OWING  to  the  nature  of  the  scene  of  hostilities  the  first  days 
of  the  Austro-Italian  campaign  brought  a  series  of  engage- 
ments between  small  groups  of  combatants.  Artillery  played  a 
large  part,  and  here  the  Austrians,  with  their  big  guns  already  in 
carefully  studied  positions,  had  a  decided  advantage.  Viewed  as 
a  whole  only  does  the  campaign  at  this  stage  take  on  an  impor- 
tance and  dignity  that  ranks  with  the  great  battles  on  other 
fronts  of  the  Great  War.  Never  before  had  two  great  powers 
fought  in  territory  so  absolutely  ill  adapted  to  the  movement  of 
large  bodies  of  troops.  For  the  same  reason  the  story  attains 
a  picturesqueness  absent  from  the  dreary  plains  of  Galicia  and 
Poland  and  Flanders.  Austrians,  Hungarians  and  Italians 
fought  in  a  land  known  throughout  the  world  to  tourists  for  its 
grandeur  of  scenery,  its  towering,  snow-clad  peaks,  and  idyllic 
lakes  and  valleys.  It  was  warfare,  where  the  best  soldier  was 
the  man  most  able  to  surmount  the  natural  difficulties  and  take 
advantage  of  the  natural  protection  of  the  ground.  The  official 
statements  of  the  Italian  and  Austrian  war  offices  told  of  feats 
of  mountaineering,  and  of  hand-to-hand  struggles,  of  dripping 
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bayonets  and  of  combatants  locked  in  last  embrace  with  hands 
clutching  each  other's  throats. 

On  both  sides  of  the  boundary  were  thousands  of  men  who 
had  spent  their  lives  exploring  the  trackless  mountainsides, 
climbing  with  ropes  and  ice  axes  and  staves.  Both  nations  had 
encouraged  the  formation  of  Alpine  clubs. 

Soon  after  midnight  on  May  23,  1915,  the  Alpini  and  Ber- 
saglieri  of  the  Italian  army,  supported  by  a  few  battalions  of 
first  line  troops  and  gendarmes,  crossed  the  mountain  frontier. 
Soon  the  peaks  resounded  witii  the  popping  of  rifle  fire  and  the 
louder  detonations  of  the  Austrian  mountain  guns.  Along  the 
whole  Trentino  front  that  night  a  hundred  skirmishes  drove 
back  the  Austrian  outpost.  Only  a  few  thousand  m^i  in  all 
were  engaged.  The  Italian  cyclist  sharpshooters  advanced 
swiftly  up  the  steep  mountain  roads  until  greeted  by  musketry 
fire.  Then  they  sought  shelter,  pushing  forward  from  rock  to 
rock  and  from  tree  to  tree.  Often  tiie  light  infantry  and  Alpini 
foot  soldiers  were  able  to  skirt  tiie  enemy's  posts  and  catch  them 
in  tiie  rear. 

By  May  26,  1915,  all  Italy  was  thrilled  by  the  news  that  all 
the  lower  passes  of  the  Dolomites  were  won  and  breaches  made 
at  Tonale  Pass  along  the  northwest  and  in  the  Camic  and  Julian 
Alps  along  the  northeast  front.  Among  the  points  occupied 
were  the  Montozzo  Pass,  9,585  feet  high,  Ponte  Caffaro,  running 
into  southwestern  Trentino,  the  ridge  of  Monte  Baldo,  extend- 
ing northward  fifteen  miles  toward  Arco  and  Roverto  in 
southern  Trentino,  some  of  the  heights  looking  westward  to- 
ward Trento,  all  the  valleys  in  the  labjrrintii  of  tiie  Dolomites, 
and  several  footholds  in  the  Alps  of  Carinthia.  The  eastern 
army  was  well  inside  Austrian  territory,  its  left  at  Caporetto 
on  the  Isonzo  just  under  Monte  Nero,  its  center  looking  down  on 
Gorizia  from  the  heights  between  Indria  and  the  Isonzo,  and 
its  right  between  Cormons  and  Terzo.  Losses  on  both  sides  were 
surprisingly  small  considering  the  extent  of  territory  covered 
by  the  fighting.  The  Austrians,  after  slight  resistance,  with- 
drew into  their  fortresses  and  waited  behind  their  guns,  grimly 
conscious  that  the  real  struggle  was  still  before  them. 

V— Gt  War  3 
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Then,  through  the  holes  pierced  by  the  mountain  troops,  the 
Italian  engineers  began  to  move  forward  their  artillery  and 
building  emplacements  and  constructing  trenches.  Skirmishing 
on  the  mountain  frontier  continued  until  the  end  of  May,  1915. 
By  that  time  Italian  forces  attacking  Traitino  had  crossed  the 
Lessini  Mountains  north  of  Verona,  captured  the  Austrian  town 
of  Ala  on  the  Adige,  and  penetrated  nearly  ten  miles  into  Aus- 
trian territory.  They  held  high  ground  on  the  south  command- 
ing the  forts  of  Roverto,  and  had  begun  to  bring  up  their  heavy 
guns  against  this  important  stronghokL  Roverto  is  one  of  a 
number  of  strongly  fortified  places  girdling  Trent  and  command- 
ing the  converging  routes  to  this  center  of  the  Austrian  de- 
fensive. Other  lesser  fortresses  in  this  girdle  are  Laredo  on 
the  Chiese,  Levico  on  the  Brenta,  and  Riva  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Garda.  Upon  these  the  Italians  dosed  in,  and  there  tfa^ 
consolidated  their  positi<ms  awaiting  the  support  of  the 
first*line  troops  advancing  in  heavy  detachments,  and  of  their 
artillery. 

While  Italy  struck  the  first  blow  on  land,  the  first  offensive 
operation  of  the  Italo-Austrian  conflict  by  sea  came  from  Aus- 
tria. This  was  an  extensive  raid  on  Italy's  Adriatic  coast.  Its 
object  was  to  delay  the  Italian  concentration  by  attaddng  vital 
points  on  the  littoral  railway  from  Brindisi  to  the  north* 

The  Austrian  fleet  began  its  attack  early  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  May  24,  1915.  The  ships  engaged  were  a  aqoadron 
from  Pola,  consisting  of  two  battleships,  four  cruisers,  and 
eighteen  destroyers,  strongly  supported  by  aircraft  The  assault 
extended  from  Brindisi  to  Venice,  and  covered  a  large  extent  of 
coast  territory  hard  to  defend.  At  Venice  the  Austrian  air 
raiders  dropped  bombs  into  the  arsenal  and  the  oil  tanks  and 
baIk>on  sheds  on  the  Lida.  The  priceless  relics  of  art  and 
architecture,  all  that  remained  to  recall  the  cit3r'8  proud  position 
as  ruler  of  the  Adriatic,  were  uninjured,  but  the  attack  from  tiie 
air  caused  an  outcry  from  the  nations  of  tiie  Entente  almost  equal 
to  that  which  rang  through  the  world  when  the  Germans  shelled 
the  cathedral  at  Rheims  and  destroyed  Louvain.  The  Austrians 
replied  that  the  attack  was  a  serious  military  operation,  and  by 
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no  means  the  wanton  outrage  their  enemies  had  tried  to  make  it 
appear. 

The  Austrian  naval  raid  lasted  barely  two  hours,  but  in  that 
time  the  cruiser  Novara  and  several  destroyers  attacked  Porto 
Corsini,  north  of  Ravenna,  in  9  vain  effort  to  destroy  the  Italian 
torpedo  base;  tiie  cruiser  St  Gearg  dielled  the  railway  station 
and  bridges  at  Rimini ;  the  battleship  Zrinyi  attacked  Sinigaglia, 
and  wrecked  the  railway  station  and  bridge ;  south  of  Ancona  the 
battleship  Radetzky  destroyed  a  bridge  over  tibe  River  Potaua. 
In  the  south  the  cruisers  Helgoland  and  Admiral  Spaun  with 
destroyers  shelled  a  railway  bridge  and  station  and  several  signal 
stations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manfredixda  and  ViesfeU  and 
caused  some  damage  in  small  coast  towns.  The  raid  was  well 
planned  and  swiftly  ^cecuted,  and  it  acccmiplished  much  of  its 
purpose.  The  Italian  fleet  was  taken  hy  surprise,  and  ^e 
marauders  were  back  in  safely  at  Pola  by  six  o'clock  in  tiie  momr 
ing,  unharmed. 

While  Italian  Alpine  troops  were  driving  in  the  Austrian  onb' 
posts  on  the  frontiers  of  Trentino  and  the  Tyrol,  General  Cadoma 
advanced  his  main  infantry  force,  the  Third  Army,  across  the 
Friuli  Plain  through  Udine,  Pahnanova,  and  St  Georgio  toward 
the  Isonzo.  Here  Uie  covering  troops  on  May  24  and  25  had 
captured  nearly  all  the  small  towns  and  villages  between  the 
frontier  and  the  river  from  Caporetto  in  the  north  just  below 
Monte  Nero  to  Belvedere  in  the  south  on  tiie  Gulf  of  Trieste. 
Cadoma  feared  lest  his  opponent,  General  von  Hofer,  would 
launch  his  main  attack  from  Gorizia  against  the  Italian  city  of 
Pahnanova,  fourteen  miles  to  tiie  west.  But  Von  Hofer,  so  it 
developed,  had  a  subtler  plan  of  campaign  than  a  direct  attack 
through  Gorizia.  What  he  did  was  to  place  a  strong  force  on  the 
mountain  of  Korada  between  the  Isonzo  and  the  Judrio.  This 
height  commanded  the  middle  course  of  the  Isonzo,  and  it  had 
been  transformed  into  a  network  of  permanent  trenches,  pro- 
tected by  strong  wire  entanglements. 

The  Austrian  general  believed  that  by  the  time  the  Italians 
could  bring  up  their  heavy  artillery  and  begin  to  smash  the  en- 
tanglements with  their  field  guns,  supports  could  be  pushed  across 
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the  river.  Realizing  that  Korada  must  be  captured^  if  at  all,  by 
dash  and  surprise,  the  Italian  brigadier  in  charge  of  the  attack 
gathered  a  herd  of  fierce  bulls,  which  are  numerous  in  that  part 
of  Venetia,  and  penned  them  in  a  hollow  out  of  sight  of  the 
enemy,  while  his  artillery  began  to  bombard  the  hostile  trenches. 
When  the  animals  were  wrought  to  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  fear  by 
the  noise  of  the  guns,  they  were  let  loose  and  driven  up  the 
mountain  against  tiie  Austrian  positions.  Their  charge  broke 
through  many  strands  of  the  wire  entanglements,  and  before  the 
last  of  them  fell  dead  under  the  Austrian  rifle  fire,  Italian  troops 
with  fixed  bayonets  had  crowded  through  the  gaps  in  the  wires 
and  captured  the  position. 

By  the  end  of  May,  1915,  the  Third  Army  had  reached  the 
Isonzo  River,  but  had  not  crossed.  Its  advance  was  slow  and 
cautious.  Operations  were  hampered  by  the  heavy  rains,  which 
caused  tiie  river  to  overflow  its  banks  and  added  greatly  to  the 
difficulties  put  in  the  path  of  the  advancing  army  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  who,  as  they  withdrew,  left  not  a  bridge  behind  them. 

Grade,  a  fishing  town  of  about  5,000  inhabitants,  but  impor- 
tant on  account  of  its  strategic  situation,  was  occupied  by  tiie 
Italians  with  no  great  difficulty.  Grado  lies  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  is  twelve  miles  from  Trieste  and  sixty  from  Pola. 
The  waters  of  the  lagoons  in  this  neighborhood  were  valuable  to 
the  Italians  as  a  safe  shelter  for  submarines  and  other  small  war- 
craft,  and  as  a  base  for  a  prospective  attack  later  upon  Pola 
itself.  The  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  preserved,  their  Italian 
traits  and  sympathies,  although  the  town  had  been  under  Aus- 
trian rule  since  1809,  hailed  the  conquerors  enthusiastically. 
Cannon  and  military  carriages  were  decorated  with  flowers. 
Thousands  of  Italian  flags  appeared  as  if  by  magic.  The  enter- 
ing troops  were  greeted  with  shouts  of  ''AH  our  lives  we  have 
been  waiting  for  this  moment  when  we  can  cry  'Viva  Italia !' " 
The  possession  of  Grado  gave  the  Third  Army  virtual  control  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Isonzo,  but  the  main  Austrian  position  of  de- 
fense at  Gorizia  remained  apparently  unweakened. 

Scenes  like  tiiose  at  Grado  were  witnessed  at  Ala,  the  first  Aus- 
trian town  of  any  size  and  the  first  railroad  center  captured  by 
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the  Italians  in  the  Trentino.  Ala  was  occupied  May  27,  1915. 
Three  days  before  this  the  Italian  Us^t  infantry  had  massed 
behind  the  boondary  line,  and  when  they  began  their  advance 
along  the  main  hifi^way  their  first  act  was  to  pull  down  the  ydlow 
and  black  pole  that  marked  the  f  rcmtier. 

The  next  day.  May  28, 1915,  the  commanding  general  with  his 
chief  of  staff  and  two  guards  motwed  to  the  spot,  cut  a  passage- 
way through  the  barricade,  and,  encountering  no  opposition, 
kept  on  until  th^y  reached  Ala,  seven  miles  bey<»id. 

The  Italian  troops  were  ordered  to  advance  next  day.  May  29, 
1915,  and  as  they  marched  into  the  town,  clears  shouted :  ''Open 
your  windows.  Long  live  Italy !''  The  Mayor  of  Ala  called  out 
his  townsmen  and  set  than  at  work  removing  ihe  barricades  on 
tiie  main  road. 

In  the  midst  of  these  rejoicings  the  sharp  rattle  of  musketry 
was  heard,  and  the  Italians  rushed  to  cover.  A  reconnoitering 
party  reported  that  the  Austrians  were  intrenched  in  a  large 
villa  b^ond  a  stream  outside  the  town.  Tbe  Italian  troops  began 
an  attack  upon  this  position,  and  a  ddrmish  party  sought  to  take 
a  position  in  a  house  on  a  near-by  hill  commanding  the  villa  held 
by  the  enemy.  Although  the  way  to  this  house  was  exptmed  to 
the  Austrian  fire,  the  Italian  olhcer  decided  to  risk  an  attaoipt 
to  readi  it.  But  as  he  raised  his  sword  to  signal  an  advance,  a 
young  girl  ran  to  his  side  and  told  him  of  a  path  sheltered  from 
the  Austrian  fire.  This  girl,  Signorina  Aluriani,  whose  name 
will  go  down  in  Italian  history  as  one  of  the  first  heroines  of  the 
war,  guided  the  detachment  safely.  The  Austrians  holding  ihe 
villa  were  strongly  intrenched^  and  th^  held  out  against  superior 
forces  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  four  shells  crashed  into 
the  building,  bringing  it  down  about  their  ears.  The  Italians  had 
brought  up  a  battery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adige  River  and 
opened  fire  at  long  range.  The  Austrians  made  good  their  re- 
treat, leaving  all  their  ammunition  and  three  dead.  Lat»  fifty- 
seven  Austrians  were  taken  prisoners. 

That  night  the  Italian  general,  fearing  treadiery,  ordered 
that  all  the  windows  in  town  be  kept  open  and  illuminated,  and 
kept  patrols  about  the  town.    The  mayor  was  reconfirmed,  and 
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his  first  act  was  to  aimounce  to  the  citizens  that  ''the  royal  mili- 
tary authorities,  knowing  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants,  have  with 
affectionate  solicitude  and  great  generosity  placed  5,000  rations 
of  bread  and  2,000  of  rice  at  the  disposal  of  tiie  poor/'  Thus  Ala 
became  Italian. 

The  incidents  of  these  first  advances  into  Austrian  territory 
were  reported  in  detail  in  Italy,  and  are  set  down  here  as  typical 
of  events  that  accompanied  the  irruption  of  Italian  troops  over 
the  border  into  the  country  which  once  had  been  Italian  and 
where,  despite  more  than  a  century  of  Austrian  occupation,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  in  spirit  was  Italian  still. 
Such  reports  spread  through  Italy  naturally  increased  enthusiasm 
for  the  restoration  of  the  "unredeemed"  provinces. 

Although,  as  a  rule,  the  Austrians  retired  before  the  first 
Italian  advance  into  Trentino,  th^  did  not  depart  until  th^  had 
left  every  possible  obstacle.  Roads  were  barricaded,  bridges 
destroyed,  and  mines  were  laid,  cleverly  concealed  on  hillsides 
where  it  was  intended  their  explosion  would  overwhelm  the 
Italians  under  masses  of  rock  and  earth.  But  this  was  just  what 
the  Alpini  and  Bersaglieri  had  been  trained  to  anticipate.  Ac^ 
cording  to  the  official  Italian  accounts,  their  scouting  was  so 
excellent  that  t^e  wires  connecting  these  mines  witli  Austrian 
hiding  places  were  discovered  and  cut,  and  hardly  a  mine  was 
exploded.  All  this  took  place  while  the  Austrians  were  drawing 
in  their  outposts  and  consolidating  their  forces  in  the  great 
strongholds  where  later  they  held  the  Italians  in  absolute  check. 
The  Italians  advanced  cautiously  in  small  groups,  and  the  Aus- 
trians abandoned  the  frontier  villages  soon  enough  to  avoid 
serious  encounters,  but  not  a  minute  sooner. 

In  the  Alps  in  these  days  of  May,  1915,  the  Great  War  was 
fought  much  as  wars  have  been  fought  in  times  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  the  age  of  true  romance.  The  Italian  King 
visited  the  Alpine  troops  and  surprised  his  men  and  redoubled 
their  devotion  by  showing  his  skill  as  a  mountain  climber.  "You 
forget,"  he  told  an  officer  who  remonstrated  with  him  as  he  was 
about  to  scale  a  particularly  difficult  position  to  examine  a  gun, 
"chamois  hunting  is  my  favorite  sport." 
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if  certain  portions  of  tbe  Italian  pofralatkini  seemed  bilcerwaim 
toward  the  war  dmrinir  tEie  period  of  dipknnatie  negotiaticfBS, 
there  wa»  no  doidbt  of  the  tnnper  of  Oimi  nation  after  hostilities 
actually  began.  The  chcHrd  ci  national  feeling  was  straek  hgr 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  in  an  order  issued  upon  taldnir  soproK 
command  of  tile  axmr  and  navy. 

'^oMJcrs  on  land  and  sea/'  said  the  order,  ''the  sotenss  hour 
of  the  nation's  claims  has;  struck.  Fctiowi^g  ttie  esDuapfc  vf  niy 
grandfatiter,  I  take  to-day  supreme  oonmiaiid  of  Itafy's  forces  oh 
land  and  sea,  with  ti^  assurance  of  vietory  which  your  brav»y, 
self-abnegation,  and  discipline  will  obtain. 

'The  enemy  yo«  are  preparing  to*  fts^t  is- haidMcd  to»  war  and 
worthy  of  you.  Favored  by  Ifte  nature  of  the  ground  astd  iddllf  ul 
wcHrks,  he  will  resist  tenaciously,  but  your  unsubdaed  srdcMr  will 
surely  vanquish  him. 

^'SoMieFSF,  to  yon  has  come  the  glory  oi  imf  irrlmg  Sa  Vs"  colon 
on  ttie  sacred  Hands  wlrich  nature  hae  given  as  the  f  roarers-  of 
our  covmtry.  To  yo«v  has  eome  tbe  gfory  of  fiiiaBy  aceompls^iag 
the  work  mdertaken  with  so  mifeh  heroicon  by  o«r  £a<fters.^ 

The  stormy  scenes  which  folts^RFed  tiW  resignation  of  Hie 
Salandra  cabinet  gave  way  to  a  conlidient  eahn.  From  his  seclu- 
sion m  ^e  Vatican  the  pope  addressed  a  letter  to*  Cardinal  Van- 
nutelli,  breathing  a  spirit  of  resignation  2mi  foith,  bn#  carefaH^ 
refrahring  from  any  expressmn  of  pnrtisanshfip  in  the  great 
struggle. 

TFhe  horar  which  we  are  traversing  is  pamfn!,*'  he  said^  Ttet 
cmr  prayers  wiB  ga  o«t  more  f recfoently  and  more  fervently  than 
ever  to  liiose  who  have  in  their  handt»  the  fate  of  nationSb"  The 
pope  recalled  that  in  his  fhrst  Encycfical  issued  at  the  begnming 
of  the  war  he  exhorted  the  belligerent  nations  to  make  peace,  but 
his  voice  was  unheeded  and  ttie  war  continued  ''until  ttie  terrible 
ccnpftagration  has  extended  to  our  beloved  Italy.  While  our  hearts 
Meed  at  the  sight  of  so  much  misery,"  he  wrote,  **^e  have  not 
ne^ected  to  continue  our  work  for  relief  and  the  dhninution  of 
tiie  deplorable  consequences  of  war.  I  wish  tiiat  the  echo  of  onr 
voice  might  reach  to  all  our  children  affected  !^  the  great  scourge 
of  war,  and  persuade  all  of  them  of  our  participation  in  their 
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troubles  anck  sflROf^SL  There  is  UtUe  of  tke  grief  of  the  child  that 
id  not  reflcched  in  the  soul  of  tike*  fa&car.*' 

The  greatest  enthusiasm,  ngfamJiy;  was  nanifeBtod  in  the 
ciiks  of  the  north  nearest  the  accne  of  war.  Thfe  Master 
Workers'  Goild  of  Mikn  mited  unammoiBly  to  give  up  me  day's 
pax  each  numtii  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  tibe  faduttes  etf  men 
at  the  f  rart.  Many  hmHiHw  bensea  carried  bM^ooI  Baanca  on 
their  pagrroUs  and  r^aadtkBd  their  wages  to  their  families^ 

i&  all  cities  wittJB  laoige  of  tiie  cnemjr's  aircraft  precaufeions 
were  takes  to  goard  pdblee  buildmgB^  aaad  cspeciaUjr  the  fanM^us 
objects  wiiidt  for  oe«tariea  had  made  Itady  Ike  Mecca  of  kwrers  of 
art*  la  Venice  tiie  brome  heiaea  of  St.  Mark's  were  taken:  down 
from  tiicir  pedestals  and  kiddden  m  the  aabkerranean  eavcms  of 
the  cathedraL  The  gilded  statue  of  tiie  Yirgia  surmounting  the 
celebrated  white  marble  cathedral  at  Milan  was  covered  with 
cloth,  so  that  it  might  not  serve  as  a  guide  to  Austrian  raiders. 
The  stained  glass  windows  of  the  edifice  were  removed  as  a  pre- 
caution against  possible  b<nnbardment.  After  the  first  Austrian 
sea  and  air  raid  along  the  Adriatic  coast  orders  were  issued  that 
lights  should  be  darkened  in  all  Adriatic  ports.  This  order  was 
extended  also  to  certain  inland  cities,  such  as  Milan,  Bologna, 
Vcsona,  Brescia,  and  Udine.  A  special  watch  for  av oplanes  was 
kept  at  Bologna  en  account  of  flie  location  ttiere  of  an  inqwrtant 
factory  f or  the  aiaaufactiire  of  esptosives.  Watches  w^e  set  on 
the  crests  of  ttie  Appenines  ready  to  notily  Borne  €i  approaching 
danger  from  tte  air. 

The  attitude  of  Gemumsr  toward  Italy  at  tins  period  of  the 
war  is  best  indicated  t^  the  speech  delivered  at  tiie  session  of  tire 
Reidistag  by  Dr*  vo»  Bethmann-HoUweg,  tiie  Inaperial  Chan- 
cellor. He  imputed  the  Italian  declaration  of  war  to  a  eooibina- 
tion  of  motx  dictation,  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  liie  caUnet  of 
Premier  Salandra,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  the  mon^  of  the 
powers  of  the  Entente.  The  greater  part  of  the  Italian  people, 
ttie  dUmceUor  asserted,  and  a  majoriiy  in  the  Italian  Parliament 
had  not  wanted  war,  and  were  even  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
extent  of  the  concessions  wiiieh  AustriapHungary  was  willing  to 
make  for  the  sake  of  peace.    The  Salandra  cabinet,  he  declared. 
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long  before  the  Triple  Alliance  had  ceased  to  exist,  aligned  itself 
with  the  Triple  Entente  and  '^unchained  the  mob  spirit  and  in- 
timidated tiie  advocates  of  peace/' 

On  the  eve  of  leaving  Rome,  Prince  von  Billow  gave  out  a 
statement  in  which  he  declared  that  Italy  was  led  into  the  war  by 
a  ''noisy  minority/'  and  that  even  if  in  the  end  she  obtained 
what  she  asked  she  would  not  get  much  more  than  what  Austria 
already  had  offered.  'It  should  be  understood/'  he  explained, 
''that  it  was  impossible  to  deprive  the  central  empires  of  Trieste, 
their  only  outlet  to  the  Adriatic  in  the  Mediterranean/' 

Turkey  regarded  the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  war  on  the  side 
of  the  Entente  with  apparent  equanimity.  "We  will  not  declare 
war  on  Italy,"  announced  Talaat  Bey,  the  Turkish  Minister  of  the 
Interior.    "We  can  wait.   What  can  Italy  do  to  us?" 


CHAPTER    LVI 


FIGHTING     IN     THE     MOUNTAINS 

WHILE  the  world  hears  little  about  military  strategy  that 
fails  to  work  out,  it  is  believed  that  the  Austrians  in  May, 
1915,  had  in  mind  to  let  the  enemy  obtain  a  good  start  in  his 
advance  against  Trieste.  Then,  when  the  Italian  operations  were 
well  under  way,  and  the  two  railroads  from  Venice  were  choked 
with  their  supplies,  the  Austrians  probably  intended  to  launch 
a  swift  attack  upon  Verona  and  the  rich  cities  of  Lombardy,  thus 
cutting  off  the  chief  centers  of  Italian  industry.  At  the  same 
time,  they  undoubtedly  meant  to  send  an  invading  army  through 
the  passes  of  the  Camic  and  Julian  Alps  from  their  base  at 
Tarvis,  and  by  a  sudden  swoop  southward  take  the  Italian  forces 
on  the  Isonzo  in  the  flank.  At  least  this  is  what  the  Italian  staff 
believed  was  their  plan,  and  they  arranged  their  own  forces 
accordingly. 

This  was  the  reason  for  tiie  extensive  Italian  drive  during  the 
third  week  of  May,  1915,  at  all  the  mountain  passes  of  the  long 
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frc»tier>  For  almoBt  any  of  these  passes  might  prove  to  be  the 
gatefvragr  of  iii¥aaioD«  wfaereM^  once  captured,  thi^  eould.  be  held 
by  a  few  fcatkaliona.  But  behind  each  foro^  tiiafc  oeeupied  the 
paaees  won  in  the  first  Italian  dash  waa  a  larga  resmrve  ready  to 
lend  support  wherever  the  enemy  tried  to  toeak  threuch.  The 
Italians  were  not  kept  Icotg  in  anapeaae  aa  to  whore  tlus  thrust 
from  tfafi  nortli  first  would  come. 

On  May  29v>  1916^  under  cover  d  a  heavy  iSog^  the^  AoBtrians 
GOBcmtzated  a  aferonir  force  from  Villach,  brought  th^n  to 
Mantken^and  from,  that  point  faumched  five  successive  attacks  in 
an;  effort  til  win  baek  the  pass  of  Monte  CMce  in  the  Camic  Alps. 
The  Alpiu  met  tiie  attacks  with  nmslfiefery  aad  inaehine^«iin  fire, 
thettt.  after  the  last  att^npt  had  failed^  ytmptA  from  th^r  tren^dhes 
and  drove  12ie  Anatrians  down  the  valley. 

Thus  begBtt  tiie  battle  of  Monte  Groce^  an  engagement  de- 
seribed  in  the  official  hoHethis  of  botili  countries  in  a  way  that 
gav^the  wvrid  ita  ficab  intimatioii  of  fte  peculiar  feafaBres  of  this 
nfmiM  <!»im<  warfare.  Badt  sida  had  large  reservea»  and  the 
strvgi^  ftar  the  pass  oonAnmed  dlety  and  nighty  the  Italiana  push- 
ing ever  tiie  nesii^bQring  passes  and  gathmng  theur  strength  for 
a  coonterattadK  when  tixa  Aaakriana  were  exhausted. 

On  June  8^  1915,  tiie  itahans  stormad  Frrihrf^l,,  a  heis^  com- 
itwatdingthe  Ploefess  Plateau^  and  tec^  tba  Pasa  ef  Vakntina  and 
the  Pass  of  Qgegicae^  1,&Mk  feet  hi|^  and  eirwleoking  the  wooded 
vaifeyof  GaiL  The  Ali^ini  wen  Qregiona  by  climbing  throagh  ice 
and  snow  over  Paralioa  Mountain  and  fighting  their  way  down- 
ward.   Undaunted,  €ien«ral  Dankl  called  up  a  fresh  eorps. 

On  the  night  of  June  14,  1915,  the  Austrians  made  a  supreme 
effort  to  break  through  tiie  Italian  line  and  put  into  ^ect  his  plan 
of  peoring'  an  army  tfaroui^  the  Gamie  Alps  to  attack  the  flank 
of  the  main  Italian  anny.  Althoui^  100,060  m&n  were  ttigaged 
in  this  battle,  the  ground  permitted  no  massed  movemoits.  For 
miles  the  saddle  of  Qregione,  the  snow-dad  sides  of  Paralba,  and 
every  smaller  peak  and  ravine  extending  to  Monte^  Grooe  and 
Freftofel  were  speckled  with  fightinir  men.  Af tear  the  twa  sides 
cameto'fl^rtps^  the  bisr  g^HM  held  tfa^  fire,  sad  it  waa  man  to  man 
and  bayonet  against  bayonet.   At  one  point  only  did  the  Austriian 
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thrust  reach  Italian  soil.  For  a  short  time  the  Austrians  were  on 
Paralba  at  an  elevation  of  8,840  feet,  but  threatened  both  in  the 
flank  and  in  the  rear  they  were  forced  to  retreat  and  take  refuge 
in  their  prepared  positions  on  Steinwand,  a  huge  limestone 
mountain  overlooking  the  Gail  Valley. 

The  strategy  of  General  Cadoma  is  more  easily  understood 
when  one  studies  the  railway  map  of  the  Austrian  territory  north 
of  the  Camic  border.  Here  their  railway  line  through  the  Drave 
Valley  passed  closer  to  the  boundary  line  than  did  the  Italian 
system  on  the  south,  and  they  could  bring  up  fresh  troops  with, 
more  speed.  In  the  Gail  Valley  they  had  a  wide  region  in  which 
they  could  mass  hidden  from  the  enemy,  and  they  had  a  good  road 
to  the  mountains  from  Mauthen,  while  the  Italians  had  to  depend 
upon  rough  tracks  through  the  valley.  Although  Cadoma  had 
the  hard  task  of  keeping  the  doorway  to  Venice  closed  while  he 
attacked  the  enemy  on  both  flanks,  he  accomplished  his  purpose. 

The  Italian  army  operating  in  the  province  of  Cadore  won  its 
next  success  in  an  attack  upon  the  village  of  Cortina,  situated  in 
a  salient  of  the  frontier,  4,000  feet  high,  amid  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  in  the  world.  Cortina  was  taken  on  May  30. 
The  Austrians  had  barricaded  the  famous  road  winding  up 
through  the  Dolomites,  and  dug  elaborate  trenches;  but  the 
Italians,  by  superhuman  efforts,  moved  up  their  mountain  guns, 
while  the  Alpini  scrambled  over  the  mountains  by  the  glaciers  of 
Serapis  and  the  tarns  of  Croda  da  Lago,  and  descended  into 
Cortina  on  either  side.  Then,  holding  the  enemy  on  the  east,  they 
advanced  into  the  Tyrol  westward  along  the  new  Dolomite  road 
to  Falzarego. 

In  this  region  they  had  an  experience  which  illustrated  the 
foresight  of  the  Austrians  in  preparing  for  the  attack  they  be- 
lieved would  come.  Some  years  before  an  Austrian  had  built  a 
hotel  in  a  deep  ravine  shut  in  by  walls  of  limestone  and  very 
difficult  of  approach.  Tourists  had  commented  upon  the  lack  of 
practicality  of  the  man  who  placed  a  hostelry  in  so  inaccessible 
a  spot.  But  when  the  war  came  it  developed  that  the  hotel  builder 
probably  had  a  subsidy  from  the  Government.  For  sandbags, 
machine  guns,  and  quick-firers  quickly  converted  the  hotel  into 
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an  exoeHeid;  ^ort,  which  domiitated  the  famous  ravine.  Thanks 
to  the  hardinew  and  ingenuity  of  thdr  picked  Alpine  ia-oepe,  the 
Italians,  after  a  week  of  hard  fighting,  cleared  the  meimtainfi 
above  the  cavane  asid  dropped  upon  the  hotel  fort 

By  June  %  tSlS,  the  Ebaliattfi  had  won  the  Fakaoego  Fbbil.  At 
times  the  fightaig  issed  on  sommita  10;000  feet  high,  wliiere  the 
ihsB.  aireKhavitedilue  oembtttaiiits  far  qtiidEer  tittn  their  pl^rftical 
exertioiia.  In  Khe  iairi;  battle  of  tbis  engasameiit  the  ttfthans  <>b- 
tazned  a  foetmg  «peai  a  poust  ef  4p*eat  etratcifkal  inpoftaace 
three  miles  bejwnd  the  pass  on  tiae  Sasso  d'istriai  nlasn  le  wkn^e 
the  DflisBnte  mad  bends  eeuthward  .thvMeh  ibt  ravine  and 
penetraied  the  mountains  in  two  Innneln. 

This  vkstny  igaire  ttie  Anetrians  caiMe  ior  anxieiy  regarding 
the  western  idefenses  ot  Trrol,  fmr  bf  ^  deitble  flankiiiff  move- 
ment along  4ihe  Oordevele  Kiwer  and  the  D<aAamite  road  the 
Italians  in  Ciadeiie  had  fytemlei  like  twa  anas  aroand  one  «f  the 
prindpail  qrstems  v£  defense.  •GeiifiBsl  Dankl  liunwd  neen&mse- 
ments  te  iht  €Bdene  front  to  dieek  Hat  thrust  up  Urn  C&rdeivoie 
Valleir*  At  the  end  ef  tfais  •vsall^  was  the  iseal  paiiit  af  the  w^ 
tern  <if  xailwaFS  tkrit  oanried  f oad  and  mmutians  to  heth  the 
Trentisa  feneas  and  Aiose  in  sauthem  TyndL  If  the  Italians  had 
suoceeded  in  oitbmar  the  railwair  at  this  point  the  enemy  would 
have  had  sn^eat  difficitltir  in  saaanl^aiiring  his  armies  on  the  Trea- 
tino  and  Timd  fn»ts«  Tte  Itafian  effort  was  not  pushed  to  sac- 
,ce8s;  tnit  it  at  Isast  iftad  the  effect  ef  dtaooun^giv 
eral  Danid  aaight  hamt  fMmed  <of  invading  the  plains  f>f  northmm 
Italy  at  the  fscit  ef  the  f lentter  memitainB. 

Only  twenty  mles  eoBtk  <af  the  Anetrjan  euiveste  was  the  im- 
portant city  of  Venma,  famed  fer  its  memeries  of  Kemoe  and 
Jnhet.  Nearer  stffl  was  Bieacaia  with  the  iertiie  iands  af  JLom- 
bardy  surrounding  it.  But  by  his  maneuveni  at  the  opening  of 
the  war.  General  Cadama  effeetivdly  luroteeted  Italian  t^mtory 
and  forced  the  enemy  to  devote  all  his  attention  to  resisting  the 
attacks  <if  active  liglit  inf antcy  and  maHnta«n  artilleiy;.  The 
grest  12-dneh  fitosda  JiowitBers,  npsn  whadi  Austiia  depended  to 
faatler  down  the  defenses  ef  tiiese  Italian  cities,  weee  needed 
elsewhne,  behind  the  Julian  and  Camie  Alps^  and  espeeia^y  in 
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the  comer  of  the  frontier  near  Predil  Pass»  by  whidi  Napoleon 
invaded  Italy,  and  on  the  Isonzo  front  between  Tohnino  and  tiie 
Adriatic. 

Thus  with  his  infantry,  Cadoma  overcame  the  artillery  handi- 
cap under  which  Italy  labored  during  all  the  first  months  of  the 
war.  The  Skoda  gun  was  reputed  to  be  the  best  in  the  world. 
It  had  proved  its  worth  in  Belgium  and  Russia,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Austrians  were  able  to  lend  guns  to  their  ally  proved  their 
wealth  of  big-gun  power.  Now,  even  after  ten  months  of  war, 
when  thousands  of  the  great  howitzers  were  busy  in  Galicia  and 
along  the  Danube,  the  Skoda  works  could  still  produce  an  arma- 
ment superior  to  that  of  Italy.  Much  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Skoda  gun  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  could  be  separated  into  two 
parts  for  easier  transportation.  In  addition  to  these  12-inch 
mortars,  Austria  had  a  6-inch  steel  Skoda,  designed  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1914,  for  use  in  the  Carpathians  and  well  adapted  to  fight- 
ing in  the  Alps.  Due  in  part  to  their  realization  of  this  superi- 
ority of  Austria  in  big  guns,  the  Italians  remained  neutral  for  ten 
months,  but  meanwhile  they  had  created  a  new  armament  for 
their  own  armies  at  full  speed.  For  the  attack  on  the  Austrian 
infantry  in  the  field  they  adapted  the  French  75-millimeter  quick- 
firer,  and  for  siege  work  they  manufactured  6-  and  12-inch 
howitzers.  But  it  takes  time  to  build  heavy  artillery,  and  at  this 
time  every  armament  firm  in  the  wprld  was  pushed  to  its  full 
capacity,  while  the  Italians,  being  without  coal  fields,  were  handi- 
capped in  the  development  of  armament  resources  at  home.  For 
political  reasons  also  General  Cadoma  would  not  risk  sacrificing 
his  men  to  overcome  this  artillery  handicap.  His  problem  was  to 
conserve  his  forces  as  much  as  possible  in  readiness  for  a  de- 
fensive campaign  against  combined  Teutonic  armies,  winning 
what  small  victories  he  could,  and  meanwhile  keeping  down  his 
casualty  lists,  while  fighting  heavy  howitzers  with  light  mountain 
guns  and  3-inch  quick-firers. 

After  the  Italians  had  established  their  hold  upon  the  frontier 
points  there  was  an  apparent  relaxation  of  effort  while  the  in- 
fantry of  the  line  waited  for  the  heavy  siege  artillery  to  issue 
from  the  armament  factories  and  come  into  action.    This  move- 
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ment  of  artillerF  was  slow,  especially  ooi  the  Isonzo  front  wliere 
engineerixic:  operations  were  delayed  by  the  summer  fk)odB  earned 
by  the  mettms  snows  from  the  mountain  tops.  To  transport 
heavy  faeees  of  ordnance  across  the  floods  the  Italian  eBgineers 
had  to  build  strong  bridges,  often  under  heavy  fli«  from  ibe 
enemy,  who,  even  after  their  retirement  from  the  east  bank  of 
the  river,  continually  harassed  the  Italian  advance  guard  holding 
the  bridgeheads.  The  Austria&s  aided  Hie  work  of  the  mountain 
floods  by  farealdng  down  the  high  embankment  used  to  carry  off 
the  SBOW  water^  and  thereby  inundated  tfie  ^ais«  Working 
under  a  phiagisg  fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries  on  the  foot- 
hills, the  Italian  sappers  built  light  pontoon  bridgeB  over  the 
floods  upon  which  the  first  Italian  oontiBgent  crossed  at  nigbt 
and  oecnpjed  the  first  line  of  Austrian  trenches  near  the  river* 

TMb  much  the  Italians  accompfidied  by  the  first  week  in  June, 
1915 ;  but  there  they  were  forced  to  pause  for  the  reasons  already 
descsribed.  Active  ikostilities  during  the  first  part  of  June  on  the 
IsoBso  front  emtered  around  lifonfalcone,  a  seaport  just  beiow 
the  dominating  Carso  headlands.  Taken  from  Venioe  by  the 
Austria&s  during  the  Napcdeonie  era,  IConf  alcone  had  beoome  the 
thiid  most  important  port  in  the  enipire.  In  its  yards  warships 
were  being  constructed. 

On  June  9,  1915,  the  Italians  made  their  swift  dtroke  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  from  their  Isomio  line.  The  port  was 
bombarded  on  June  7,  1915,  by  a  light  Italian  cruiser  squadron, 
and  the  Castle  of  Duino,  standing  at  the  sea  edge  near  Trieste 
and  defended  by  three  artillery  batteries,  was  shattered  and  set 
afire  apparently  to  prepare  for  the  operations  against  Monf alcone 
from  the  southwestern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Panzano.  Archduke 
Eugene  hastily  collected  a  strong  force  above  Duino  ready  to  re- 
sist an  attempt  by  the  Italians  to  land,  but  the  attempt  never  was 
made.    It  developed  that  the  bombardment  of  Duino  was  a  feint. 

The  real  movement  against  Monfalccme  was  launched  from  an- 
othw  quarter  straight  across  the  Isonzo.  Hie  Bersaglieri  cyclist 
corps  and  grenadiers  broke  through  the  Austrian  line  at  the 
river,  and  sinoe  the  Austnans  had  neglected  to  prepare  a  reserve 
line,  the  Italians  advanced  by  a  swift,  running  fight  through  the 
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villages  around  the  Isonzo  delta.  Near  the  historic  town  of 
Aquileia,  now  a  mere  hamlet,  the  Italians  forced  a  passage  of  the 
river  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  flowed  in  two  streams  around 
the  enemy's  positions,  depending  for  their  rapid  movements  upon 
their  cyclists  with  machine  guns  and  their  fast-marching  light 
infantry.  The  Austrians  set  fire  to  the  pine-clad  mountain 
slopes,  but  were  unable  to  stem  the  rush  of  the  Italians  who, 
under  the  flare  of  the  forest  fires,  broke  into  the  open  town  of 
Monf alcone  after  storming  the  promontory  of  Rocca. 

Here,  however,  the  Italian  advance  guard  was  in  a  dangerous 
position,  for  the  Austrian  batteries  posted  on  the  limestone  bluffs 
rising  1,000  feet  on  the  northern  side  of  the  town  still  dominated 
the  streets  occupied  by  the  Italians  near  the  water's  edge.  The 
situation  was  critical,  not  only  because  the  troops  in  the  lower 
town  were  in  danger  of  annihilation  if  they  held  their  ground, 
but  because  the  Italians  were  anxious  to  save  the  town  from 
bombardment,  aud  preserve  the  warships  under  construction  in 
the  shipyards.  So  a  brigade  of  light  troops  scaled  the  limestone 
cliffs  dragging  their  mobile  3-inch  guns,  and  forced  the  Austrians 
to  retire,  taking  their  heavy  howitzers  with  them.  Monf  alcone 
now  rested  securely  in  Italian  possession.  The  Italians  in  all  this 
engagement  lost  only  about  100  killed  and  wounded,  while  the 
enemy's  casualties  were  estimated  at  2,000.  The  loss  stung  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Goveroment  deeply. 


CHAPTER    LVII 


ATTACKS     IN     GORIZIA 


AFTER  the  Italian  success  in  June,  1915,  certain  readjustments 
^  were  manifest  in  the  Austrian  forces  in  the  Italian  theatre. 
Although  there  was  no  declaration  of  war  between  Italy  and 
Germany,  it  was  reported  that  German  officers  were  sent  to  aid 
the  Austrians,  and  that  the  forces  of  Archduke  Eugene  were 
progressively  strengthened  from  this  time  on.    German  soldiers 
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who  joined  the  Austrian  detachments  were  supposed  to  have  vol- 
unteered in  an  irregular  individual  manner.  In  this  manner 
Germany  preserved  the  appearance  of  neutrality. 

The  latter  part  of  June,  1915,  found  Austria  occupied  with  the 
siege  of  Lemberg,  and  the  archduke,  apparently,  was  content  to 
hold  his  own  on  the  Italian  front  until  a  decision  had  been  ob- 
tained in  the  more  important  operations  against  the  Russians. 
Satisfied  with  their  initial  successes.  General  Cadoma  on  land 
and  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi  at  sea  settled  down  to  a  slow,  patient 
chess  play,  not  unlike  that  worked  out  by  General  JofFre  in 
France.  Cadoma  issued  a  statement  to  the  Italian  people  in 
which  he  warned  them  that  the  preliminary  successes  which,  he 
said,  had  made  good  the  strategical  defects  of  their  frontier, 
would  be  followed  by  a  long  stage  of  gradual  approaches  against 
the  enemy's  second  line. 

The  attrition  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces  would  be  carried 
on  by  long-range  artillery  and  sappers  and  local  trench  warfare 
with  hand  grenades.  The  Italian  commander  in  chief  resolutely 
refused  to  divert  any  part  of  his  forces  to  the  Dardanelles.  Pos- 
sible danger  to  Italian  dominion  in  Tripoli,  pointed  out  by  the* 
leaders  of  the  Entente  Powers,  did  not  change  his  purpose  to  main- 
tain a  single  concentrated  front  and  not  diffuse  his  efforts.  The 
war  with  Austria,  he  believed,  would  be  won  or  lost  on  the  Italian 
frontier.  His  theory  as  to  the  best  way  to  meet  advances  by  the 
Teutonic  allies  in  new  fields  was  to  increase  pressure  on  their 
home  frontiers  where  their  interests  were  most  vital.  The  Italian 
army  in  the  field  was  increased  to  a  million  men,  and,  after  the 
fall  of  Lemberg,  Austria  gradually  moved  more  and  more  troops 
to  the  Alpine  passes  and  the  Isonzo,  until  by  August  she  had 
600,000  men  facing  the  Italians,  double  the  number  arrayed  on 
this  front  when  Italy  declared  war.  Had  the  Russians  been  able 
to  hold  out  longer  in  Galicia,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Cadoma 
would  have  had  something  to  show  for  the  month  of  July  besides 
a  few  local  victories  which  did  not  vitally  affect  the  main 
campaign. 

On  June  9, 1915,  the  capture  of  Gradisca  completed  the  Italian 
control  of  the  lower  Isonzo,  and  Cadoma  prepared  for  a  general 
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attack  on  all  the  strongholds  guarding  Trieste.  Of  these  the  most 
important  were  the  Carso  tableland  on  the  south,  Gorizia  barring 
the  river-valley  of  the  Vipacco  between  the  Carso  and  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Julian  Alps,  the  fortified  system  of  heights  north  of 
Gorizia  surrounding  the  town  of  Tolmino,  and  the  great  in- 
trenched camp  of  Tarvis  above  Tolmino  extending  to  Malbor- 
ghetto  and  the  other  Alps  of  Carinthia.  These  fortified  points 
had  to  be  attacked  generally  or  not  at  all.  Any  attempt  to  mass 
an  army  against  any  one  of  them  would  have  spelled  disaster,  for 
the  Italians  would  have  been  flanked  by  Austrian  forces  from  the 
north  or  south.  A  properly  defended  advance  against  Trieste 
called  for  a  simultaneous  thrust  at  Tolmino  and  the  Tarvis  for- 
tress commanding  the  road  to  Vienna.  The  Austrians  had  been 
strengthening  Tarvis  ever  since  1859,  after  Napoleon  III  over- 
threw the  Austrians  in  the  battles  that  freed  Liombardy.  The 
Austrian  fortresses  were  again  strengthened  after  the  siege  of 
Port  Arthur  had  demonstrated  the  power  of  high-explosive 
shells,  and  again  in  1910  when  the  Teutonic  allies  made  their 
great  discovery  Uiat  their  new  giant  howitzers  laughed  at  modem 
defense  works  of  steel  and  concrete.  In  remodeling  her  Alpine 
strongholds  Austria  selected  positions  on  the  plateau  for  systems 
of  earthworks  containing  mobile  siege  guns. 

The  key  to  this  immensely  strong  Austrian  line  of  defense  was 
the  railway  town  of  Plava  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Isonzo 
under  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Temovane  Forest.  Plava  was 
in  a  salient  occupying  about  the  middle  of  the  Austrian  line. 

Here,  on  the  night  of  June  17,  1915,  the  Italians  began  their 
general  offensive  by  an  attack  from  Mount  Eorada  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  Under  cover  of  darkness  the  Italian  sappers 
built  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  the  Bersaglieri  crossed  and  carried 
the  town  and  the  surrounding  heights  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  Austrians  realized  the  importance  of  the  position  and  quickly 
returned  to  a  violent  counterattack.  The  Italians  threw  all  their 
available  men  into  the  gap,  and  a  great  battle  raged  on  the  edge 
of  the  highlands  east  of  the  river.  The  Austrians  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  position,  for  their  forces  could  be  massed  in  the  wood- 
land out  of  sight  of  the  Italian  aviators.    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
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the  Italian  batteries  on  Mount  Korada  were  able  to  ponr  a  plong- 
inir  fire  into  the  lower  tableland;  and  due  mainly  to  the  aid  of 
their  artillery  the  Italian  troops  drove  back  tiie  enemy  and  main- 
tained the  ground  won  by  the  lirst  dash. 

General  Cadoma  was  now  in  a  positicm  to  begin  a  direct  attack 
upon  Gorizia.  He  assailed  the  Hill  of  Podgora^  forming  the  bar- 
bican of  the  city's  system  of  defenses  and  advanced  a  reeon- 
noitering  force  toward  Mount  Fortin.  Meanwhile  he  massed  500 
pieces  of  artillery  on  the  heights  commanding  tlie  dty.  But  tlie 
defenses  of  Gorizia  had  been  well  planned,  and  they  proved  their 
ccMnpleteness  by  a  long  resistance  covering  a  period  that  brought 
successive  reports  that  the  fortress  had  fallen.  All  these  reports 
proved  false.  South  of  the  city  the  Austrian  intrendunentts 
covered  a  front  of  more  than  ten  miles,  from  the  Mount  of  San 
Gabriele  below  Plava  to  Mount  San  Michele  on  ihe  Carso  table- 
land. The  tr^iches  were  built  in  the  most  modem  style,  of  con- 
crete more  than  a  yard  thick  covered  with  steel  armor,  against 
which  ordinary  shrapnd  had  no  more  effect  than  so  much  hail, 
and  even  high-explosive  shells  of  medium  power  did  little  dam- 
age. The  Italian  weapons  of  attack  were  hand  grenades  and 
short  knives,  in  the  use  of  whidi  the  infantry  were  expert  Four 
army  corps  operating  under  the  Duke  of  Aosta  between  Gorizia 
and  the  sea  were  beaten  back  by  the  Austrians  with  heavy 
losses.  This  victoiy  so  encouraged  the  archduke  and  chief 
lieutenant,  General  Boroevics,  that  they  decided  upon  a  counter- 
offensive  in  force.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  Italian  attack 
slackened,  the  main  Austrian  army  advanced  across  the  Carso 
Plateau. 

The  series  of  battles  that  now  followed  were  the  first  mgage- 
ments  of  any  size  between  the  Italians  and  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rians  in  the  open  field.  They  began  June  22,  1915,  and  lasted 
until  the  close  of  July,  with  a  short  let-up  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  July.  The  theatre  included  ihe  whole  Carso  front,  the 
Vipacco  Valley,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Temovane  Forest. 
After  his  first  repulse  General  Boroevics  brought  up  fresh  corps 
and  renewed  the  attack,  but  in  the  end  he  was  driven  back  to  his 
main  line  with  shattered  forces. 
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In  the  Carso  tableland  the  Austrians  had  as  nearly  perfect  a 
position  of  natural  defense  as  a  general  could  choose.  On  the 
east  of  the  Isonzo  plain  the  broken,  rocky  wall  rises  in  places  to 
1,000  feet,  seamed  with  gullies  and  ravines,  and  bristling  with 
forest  growth  which  afforded  ideal  cover.  The  action  of  the  rain 
has  pitted  the  limestone  with  funnel-shaped  holes  which  form 
natural  redoubts  for  machine  guns ;  and  there  are  larger  depres- 
sions and  caves  where  heavier  pieces  of  artillery  may  be  placed  in 
excellent  shelter. 

But  while  the  Italians  were  unable  to  capture  this  position, 
when  General  Boroevics  took  his  troops  out  of  their  defenses  and 
sent  them  charging  across  the  open  ground,  he  found  that  the 
enemy  had  made  good  use  of  his  precarious  hold  on  the  edges  of 
the  tableland.  Although  they  occupied  barely  more  than  the  rim 
of  the  plateau,  with  the  flooded  Isonzo  a  third  of  a  mile  broad 
beneath  them,  the  Italians  had  strengthened  their  positions  with 
sandbag  intrenchments  and  hauled  up  a  few  pieces  of  light 
artillery. 

The  chief  support  of  the  infantry  holding  tibese  sandbag  de- 
fenses was  the  heavy  guns  across  the  river,  which  searched  out 
the  Austrian  columns  whenever  they  left  cover.  In  weight  of 
artillery  the  Italians  had  the  advantage,  for  most  of  the  Aus- 
trian 12-inch  howitzers  were  busy  in  the  Alps,  and  they  had  to 
depend  mainly  upon  6-inch  pieces. 

By  the  second  week  in  July,  1915,  the  Austrians  relaxed  their 
efforts,  and  the  Italians  began  a  slow  advance,  working  up  the 
hills  overlooking  Gorizia  by  a  variety  of  methods.  In  the  places, 
comparatively  few,  where  there  was  cultivated  ground,  they 
practiced  the  siege  method  of  sapping  forward,  but  generally 
their  advance  was  over  bare  rock,  where  trenches  could  be  exca- 
vated only  by  the  use  of  dynamite,  and  when  a  charge  was  made 
the  troops  had  to  carry  sandbags  to  build  temporary  cover  from 
machine-gun  fire.  This  method  of  warfare,  in  fact,  was  general 
throughout  the  whole  mountain  front,  where  the  hard  rock  car- 
ried a  mere  veneer  of  earth,  and  sandbags  had  to  serve  for  de- 
fense until  the  engineers  could  blast  trenches  and  galleries  in  ihe 
flintlike  face  of  the  slopes. 
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The  repulse  of  the  Austrian  eounterattack  in  .the  middle  of 
July,  1915,  ended  the  first  phase  of  the  battle  of  Gomia.  On 
July  18th,  19th  and  20th,  General  Cadoma  delivered  a  fierce 
assault  aided  by  knowledge  gained  in  t^e  first  stage  of  tbe 
battle,  which,  for  the  Italians,  was  little  more  tiian  a  reconnais- 
sance in  force.  For  three  days  and  nights  he  drove  the  troops 
of  his  combined  Second  and  Third  Armies  against  the  enemy's 
lines  all  along  the  Isonzo.  His  system  was  to  attack  by  day 
and  then  at  night  resist  the  enemy's  couterassaalts  on  his  newly 
won  positions.  The  ItaliaoiSr  retained  all  the  ground  they  won 
during  these  days  of  terrific  fighting,  and  captured  3,500 
prisoners. 

By  the  20th  of  July  their  ccmfidenee  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  determined  upon  a  nis^t  assault.  But  next 
morning  Cadoma  received  word  from  his  aeroplane  scouts  and 
his  spies  that  the  ^lemy  was  massing  for  a  supreme  effort.  The 
Italian  advance  was  stayed  and  every  man  was  set  at  work 
helping  the  engineers  strengthen  the  trenches. 

On  July  21,  1915,  there  came  a  complete  lull.  ,  The  next  day 
the  Austrians  opened  their  attack  with  a  concentrated  bombard- 
ment Durmg  the  period  of  Italian  advance  the  railwajn^  had 
been  piling  up  the  Austrian  shells  and  German  gunners  had 
been  sent  by  the  Grown  Prince  of  Bavaria  to  help  serve  the 
heavy  howitzers  rushed  to  the  Garso  from  the  Julian  Alps  and 
the  Tyrol  and  Trentino  salients.  With  the  design  to  cut  the 
Italian  line  of  communication,  the  main  Austrian  infantry  attack 
was  delivered  toward  Gradisca  where  the  Italians  had  con- 
structed their  principal  bridges  across  the  Isonzo.  The  infantry 
massed  behind  the  neighboring  hills  and  under  eoret  at  a 
tremendous  artillery  bombardment  advanced  in  close  formation. 
The  first  line  of  Italian  troops  seemed  about  to  be  swept  away 
when  the  gunners  on  the  heights  across  the  river  got  the  range 
and  poured  into  tiie  advancing  Austrians  a  massed  fire  fr<»n 
all  their  500  pieces.  General  Boroevics's  advance  was  pounded 
to  pieces;  the  Italians  brought  up  reenforements  and  charged 
and  captured  the  lines  from  which  the  Austrians  had  delivered 
their  assault,  taking  2,000  prisoners. 
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On  July  23, 1915,  the  grand  duke  ordered  another  attack  upon 
the  Italian  positions  near  the  sea  on  the  edge  of  the  Garso  table- 
land. This  was  really  an  effort  to  recapture  Monf alcone ;  but  it 
failed,  although  the  Italians  did  not  dare  risk  pursuit  over  the 
rough  ground.  Later  two  Austrian  divisions,  advancing  from 
San  Michele  and  San  Martino  against  Sagrado  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  losses. 

By  July  25, 1915,  the  Italians  were  able  to  attack  and  capture 
some  of  the  intrenchments  on  the  slopes  of  San  Martino  and 
to  storm  Sei  Busi.  This  hill  of  Sei  Busi  witnessed  some  of  the 
most  sanguinary  fighting  of  the  whole  series  of  engagements. 
On  a  single  day  it  was  won,  lost  and  won  again  by  tiie  Italians, 
both  sides  bringing  up  strong  reenf orcements  and  concentrating 
against  the  summit  all  the  artillery  within  range.  Over  the 
crest  of  San  Michele  which  dominated  a  large  part  of  the  table- 
land the  battle  surged  for  many  days. 

On  July  27,  1915,  the  Italians,  attacking  with  bombs  and 
bayonets  were  able  to  occupy  the  summit,  but  could  not  establish 
themselves  there  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  bombardment.  The 
lower  slopes  they  were  able  to  hold  behind  their  sandbag  in- 
trenchments, but  the  crest,  swept  by  the  enemy's  heavy  artillery 
and  offering  no  shelter,  was  absolutely  untenable.  In  all  this 
fighting  artillery  played  the  major  rdle.  The  Italians  charged  that 
Archduke  Eugene,  realizing  that  any  infantry  advance  against 
tills  terrific  gunfire  was  a  certain  sacrifice  of  men,  placed  in  his 
van  regiments  of  men  from  the  Italian-speaking  provinces  and 
from  Old  Serbia  and  Croatia.  In  this  position  these  troops  were 
exposed  to  fire  from  their  own  batteries  with  the  knowledge  that 
any  attempt  at  treachery  meant  annihilation  by  their  own  guns 
in  the  rear.  No  figures  as  to  the  number  of  men  from  the  "un- 
redeemed" provinces  forced  to  fight  against  their  kinsmen  on 
the  frontier  are  obtainable.  Italian  writers,  however,  maintain 
that  during  tiie  first  months  of  the  war  Austrian  infantrymen 
of  Latin  and  Slav  origin  were  sacrificed  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sand around  Gorizia  and  Trento. 

Like  otiier  great  drives  of  the  Allies  on  the  French  front, 
the  Italian  offensive  on  the  chain  of  forts  guarding  Gorizia  failed 
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to  break  the  ^i^ny's  resistance.  The  flghtinc^  however, 
seasoned  the  untried  troops  of  General  CadomA  and  won  ttiem 
praise  ev^i  from  the  veterans  of  General  Boroevka  and  froiB 
Boroevics  himself.  **1  cannot  refrain  from  sayinc;''  declared  the 
Austrian  General  in  an  interview  published  in  a  Hungarian 
newspaper^  'iliat  tiie  bravery  of  tiie  Italian  regimaats  was 
almost  incredible,  for  even  if  certain  regiments  lost  all  their 
officers,  this  did  not  deter  them  from  advancing  with  tiie  greatest 
contempt  for  death/' 


CHAPTER    LVIII 

FIGHTING     IN     THE     ALPS  —  ITALIAN 

SUCCESSS8 

LEAVING  the  situation  on  the  Isonzo  where  it  rested  at  the 
^  close  of  July,  1915,  in  a  condition  virtually  ot  stalemate,  we 
return  to  the  still  more  picturesque  struggle  in  the  Alps.  While 
the  Italian  Third  Army  in  massed  assault  was  maldng  its  unsue* 
eessful  fight  for  possession  of  Gorizia  with  Trieste  as  its  ultimate 
objective,  warfare  was  in  progress  in  a  hundred  places  in  the 
Julian,  Camic,  Dolomite,  Trentino  and  Tsrrolean  mountains.  Al- 
though along  this  part  of  the  frontier  the  Italians  inflicted  no 
vital  harm  upon  the  enemy  during  the  first  two  months  of  tiie 
war,  they  were  successful  in  a  multitude  of  minor  entarpriseSp 
each  of  which  furnishes  its  stirring  tale  of  hand-to-hand  fight* 
ing,  individual  heroism  and  novel  expediaits  in  a  country 
singularly  adapted  to  some  of  the  methods  of  primeval  waif  are. 
Being  on  the  defensive,  the  Austrians  frequently  made  use  of 
the  primitive  ambush  of  mountain  tribes.  Loose,  heavy  bowlders 
were  lashed  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice  and  masked  with  pine 
branches.  Then  when  the  enemy  passed  along  the  mountain 
path  beneath,  the  wires  holding  the  rocks  in  place  were  cut, 
releasing  a  deadly  avalanche  upon  the  advancing  foe. 

Any  description  of  the  fighting  on  this  Alpine  front  becomes 
by  necessity  a  catalogue  of  apparently  isolated  operations,  for 
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the  nature  of  the  ground  negatived  any  great  battle  in  foree 
such  SB  that  along  the  Isanzo  River.  In  the  Julian  Aliwi  the 
Italian  mountaineers  gained  a  lucky  success  early  in  June. 
General  Rohr,  the  Austrian  commander,  had  set  two  companies 
to  guard  a  ramiMtrt  of  rock  between  Tolmino  and  Monte  Nera 
The  pontion  was  so  strong  that  a  few  hundred  men  with  MAvima 
and  guick-fhrers  could  have  held  it  against  an  army  corps.  Its 
strength,  in  fact,  was  so  apparent  that  the  Austrians  took  their 
duties  too  lightly.  Leaving  only  a  few  s^itries  on  watch,  both 
companies  enjoyed  plenty  of  sleep  at  night.  But  one  ni^t  the 
Italian  Alpinists  climbed  silently  over  the  mountain,  killed  the 
enemy's  sentries  with  knives  before  they  could  make  an  outcry 
and  coming  vpon  the  two  companies  from  the  rear  captured 
them  with  scarcely  a  struggle. 

The  peak  of  Monte  Nero,  a  stump-shaped  mountain  7,370  feet 
high  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Isonzo,  proved  important  to  the 
Italians,  for  it  gave  than  a  fire-control  station  from  whidi  12^ 
inch  shells  were  dropped  into  the  forts  of  Tolmino  and  the 
southern  forts  of  Tarvis.  North  of  Monte  Nero,  where  the 
boundary  turns  to  the  west»  is  the  important  pass  of  Predil,  the 
gateway  to  Tarvis,  guarded  on  the  southeast  hy  the  fortress  of 
Flitsch  and  on  tjie  west  by  Malborghetto.  These  two  positions 
were  the  strongest  points  in  a  great  ring  of  fortified  heights 
protecting  the  pass  and  the  highway  and  railroad  running 
through  an  angle  of  the  Julian  Alps  into  the  heart  of  Austria. 
The  forts  of  Malborghetto  projected  into  Italian  territory  and 
its  chief  works,  Fort  Hensel,  a  great  white  oblong  of  armored 
concrete,  was  visible  miles  away  in  the  Italian  mountains. 
Against  tjiis  system  of  fortifications  the  Italians  brought  their 
heaviest  howitzers  and  demonstrated,  as  satisfactorily  as  the 
Germans  had  shown  months  earlier  at  Liege,  that  the  strongest 
forts  were  no  match  for  modem  artillery.  Fort  Hensel  and  tiie 
other  permanent  forts  were  shattered  and  ihe  ground  around 
them  was  pitted  with  great  craters  from  explosions  of  the  12- 
inch  shells. 

The  final  ruin  of  Fort  Hensel  was  accomplished  by  a  shell 
which  penetrated  through  the  thickest  of  its  steel  and  concrete 
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layers  and  exploded  in  its  ammunition  magrazine.  This  bom- 
bardment of  Malborghetto  necessitated  firing  mortar  shells  at 
a  high  angle  completely  over  mountains  which  hid  the  target 
from  the  Italian  gunners.  The  work  of  destruction  was  slow 
owing  to  the  fact  that  mists  often  curtained  the  mountain  tops 
and  forced  the  gunners  to  cease  operations,  because  to  fire  while 
the  observers  were  unable  to  watch  every  shot  and  telephone  the 
results  would  have  been  only  a  waste  of  ammunition. 

But  the  Austrians  already  knew  that  their  forts  were  no 
match  for  12-inch  howitzers,  once  these  great  guns  could  get 
into  position,  and  they  had  prepared  another  method  of  defense 
which  they  put  into  use  as  soon  as  the  forts  were  destroyed. 
Batteries  of  Skodas,  hidden  in  a  stretch  of  pasture  land  below 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  were  brought  up  and  placed  in  pits 
concealed  by  tufts  of  grass  and  brush  from  reconnoitering  air- 
men, while  at  a  safe  distance  dummy  guns  were  displayed  to 
draw  the  Italians'  fire.  Thus  one  of  the  greatest  artillery  duels 
of  the  whole  front  continued  day  after  day,  neither  side  being 
able  to  see  the  enemy  and  relying  for  information  upon  observers 
posted  on  mountain  tops  and  in  aeroplanes.  These  12-inch 
guns  were  not  intended  for  such  work.  They  had  been  labori- 
ously hauled  to  their  lofty  emplacements  five  and  six  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level  to  destroy  6-inch  batteries,  as  these  6-inch 
guns  had  been  brought  up  to  overpower  the  lighter  8-inch  moun- 
tain guns,  some  of  which  the  Italians  worked  from  peaks  as 
high  as  10,000  feet.  When  both  sides  got  these  monster 
howitzers  into  position  the  natural  sequence  was  a  deadlock. 
The  most  the  infantry  could  do  was  to  drive  the  enemy's  troops 
from  summits  valuable  as  observation  points  in  the  service  of 
the  heavy  artillery. 

Thus  the  official  reports  issued  by  the  Austrian  and  Italian 
staff  headquarters  reiterated  the  names  of  peaks  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  traveler  and  tourist  mountaineer,  peaks  which 
became  of  immense  importance  now,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
their  height  as  because  they  commanded  the  best  views  of  the 
surrounding  territory.  One  of  these  was  Freikofel.  The  Alpini 
captured  it  early  in  the  war  with  scarcely  a  struggle  and  then 
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for  weeks  the  Austrians  sacrificed  regim^its  and  even  brigades 
m  vain  attempts  to  recover  it. 

The  loss  of  Freikof el  by  the  Austrians  was  f  oHowed,  on  June 
24,  1916,  by  the  loss  of  Cresta  Verde,  and  then  in  the  first  week 
of  July  the  Italians  captured  the  knportant  observatioKi  peak  of 
Zellenkof  el.  This  mountain  was  held  by  the  Austrians  with  a 
force  of  only  forty  men,  but  in  view  of  its  extraordinary  position 
this  squad  was  considered  sufficient.  The  slopes  bdbw  them 
were  swept  by  a  battery  of  their  mountain  guns,  in  telephonic 
communication  with  the  more  distant  howitzer  battery  upon 
Tiiuch  it  could  call  for  assistance  if  necessity  arose,  and  a  large 
infantry  reserve  was  stationed  in  the  wooded  valley  bdow.  But 
one  night  twenty-nine  Alpini  crept  up  the  almost  sheer  precipice 
a  thousand  feet  high  that  separated  them  tram  the  Austrian 
defenders.  They  carried  ropes  and  a  machine  gun  and  just  as 
the  moon  rose  they  attained  the  summit,  set  up  their  Maxim  and 
opened  fire.  Every  man  in  the  observation  station  was  shot  down. 

Then  followed  a  desperate  fight  with  the  Austrian  mountain 
battery  on  the  reverse  slope.  But  thanks  to  their  machine  gun 
the  Italians  were  able  to  break  up  the  enemy's  charge  and  as 
day  broke  they  captured  the  Austrians'  guns  and  drove  the  men 
who  served  them  down  the  mountain.  When  the  Austrian 
reserves  arrived  the  Italians  had  intr^iched  themselves  on  the 
southern  slope  and  were  able  to  make  use  of  the  captured  guns. 
The  attacks  of  the  reserves  were  repulsed  and  the  Italians  held 
the  mountain. 


CHAPTER    LIX 


MORE     MOUNTAIN     FIGHTING  —  RESULTS 

OF     FIRST     CAMPAIGN 

AT  the  western  end  of  the  rugged  battle  front,  the  Italian  moun- 
^  tain  troops,  after  the  first  advance,  were  less  successful  than 
the  troops  of  Cadoma  in  the  Camic  and  Julian  Alps.  Here  the 
fighting  mountaineers  of  Tyrol  redeemed  their  reputation  by 
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a  daring  stroke.  The  scene  of  this  brilliant  operation  was  close 
above  the  Tonale  Pass,  the  site  of  one  of  the  greatest  glaciers 
in  Europe.  From  Presanella  to  Care  the  ice  extends  in  a 
gleaming  crescent  for  more  than  twenty  miles.  Its  broadest 
part  stretches  for  six  miles  to  Monte  Adamello,  11,640  feet  high. 
The  paths  over  or  by  these  glaciers  had  been  seized  and  fortified 
by  the  Italians  and  their  line  along  this  front  lay  mostly  within 
Italian  territory.  In  mid-July  a  force  of  Tyroleans  found  a 
new  track  through  the  ice  and  before  the  Italians,  engrossed  with 
operations  elsewhere,  knew  what  they  were  doing  they  had 
penetrated  several  miles  into  Italian  lands.  The  Italians  met 
the  invaders  at  the  famous  Garibaldi  Hut  owned  by  the  Italian 
Alpine  Club  just  beneath  Mount  Adamello  and  checked  the 
advance,  although  the  Austrians  retained  some  of  the  peaks 
commanding  the  Hut. 

Just  north  of  the  Adamello  group  of  peaks  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Giuficari  Valley  extending  to  Lake  Garda  the  Italians 
took  one  of  the  northern  passes  by  surprise  and  advanced  toward 
the  forts  defending  Riva  and  Arco.  Eventually  they  won  all 
the  country  south  of  the  Ledro  Valley  with  a  series  of  fierce 
artillery  duels.  A  similar  advance  was  made  east  of  Lake  Garda 
and  down  the  Lagarina  Valley.  The  forward  movement  was 
signalized  by  engineering  feats  comparable,  in  their  mastery 
of  the  human  hand  over  the  forces  of  nature,  only  to  the  building 
of  the  Pjrramids.  The  great  siege  guns  weighing  many  tons 
were  hoisted  to  the  top  of  cloud-piercing  summits  solely  by  man 
power.  Every  bit  of  ammunition  and  supplies  had  to  be  brought 
up  by  the  same  laborious  method.  At  Col  di  Lana  the  Austrians 
had  an  intricate  series  of  works  excavated  deep  in  the  solid 
rock.  High  explosive  shells  and  hand  bombs  were  useless  against 
this  defense,  but  Colonel  Garibaldi,  a  grandson  of  the  great 
Italian  Liberator,  found  a  way  to  drive  the  Austrians  out  of 
their  position.  He  mustered  a  corps  of  engineers  who  had 
helped  drill  the  great  railway  tunnels  on  the  Swiss  frontier  and 
under  his  direction  they  tunneled  right  through  the  mountain 
into  the  Austrian  galleries  on  the  reverse  slope.  When  the 
fumes  of  the  last  charge  of  blasting  dynamite  cleared  away  a 
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detachment  of  bomb  carriers  leaped  through  the  jagged  hole^ 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  galleries,  and»  constantly  fed  by  sup- 
porting troops,  cleared  their  way  up  and  down  the  mountain. 

The  first  of  August,  1915,  found  the  Italians  holding  the  Aus- 
trian outpost  positions  they  had  taken  during  Jome  and  July; 
but  the  Austrian  main  defenses  from  one  end  of  the  frontier  to 
the  other,  a  distance  of  more  than  300  miles,  were  virtually  intact 
It  most  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Italian  General 
Staff  at  this  period  of  the  war  never  contemplated  any  general 
offensive  except  on  the  Isonzo  River.  Although  their  attack 
along  the  Isonzo  did  not  attain  its  object  of  reducing  the  main 
defenses  of  Trieste  and  Gorizia  proved  too  hard  a  nut  to  crack, 
the  Italians  here  won*  a  series  of  minor  victories  against  great 
odds  and,  to  the  Italian  mind  at  least,  demonstrated  the  valor 
of  the  army  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  artillery  which 
boded  well  for  the  future. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  these  operations  General 
Cadoma  had  to  consider  other  things  besides  the  immediate 
problans  facing  his  troops.  The  Italo-Austrian  warfare  was 
bat  a  small  factor  in  the  great  plan  of  the  Ehitente  allies,  who 
as  the  war  progressed,  realized  more  and  more  the  importance 
of  cooperative  action.  All  that  happened  in  Galicia,  Poland, 
Lithuania  and  Courland  had  a  direct  influence  upon  Cadoma's 
plans.  Russian  reverses  and  the  failure  of  all  attempts  by  the 
French  and  British  to  break  the  German  line  in  France  and 
Belgium  made  the  Italian  commander  cautious.  The  series  of 
Teutonic  victories  made  it  possible  that  at  any  time  he  might 
have  to  face  an  overwhelming  host  of  Austrians  and  Germans 
equipped  with  artillery  which  he  could  not  hope  to  equal  and 
backed  by  an  apparently  limitless  supply  of  ammunition.  For 
political  reasons,  also,  he  could  not  risk,  even  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  Trieste,  sacrificing  his  men  in  an  offensive  costing  any- 
thing like  tiie  quantities  of  human  material  being  ui^ed  up  each 
day  in  other  theatres.  His  preponderance  of  troops  at  the  open- 
ing of  operations  in  May  was  gradually  reduced.  But  the 
enemy's  positions  and  his  superior  artillery  offset  the  Italian's 
greater  numbers.    On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  Italians 
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accomplished  quite  as  much  as  any  of  their  allies.  They 
penetrated  farther  into  the  Alps  and  the  rugged  tableland  west 
of  Trieste  than  the  British  and  French  with  their  colonials  did 
into  the  hills  of  Gallipoli  or  into  the  ridge  of  the  Lille  region, 
and  the  length  of  their  thrusts  was  greater  than  the  French 
advances  in  Artois  and  Champagne. 

The  Italians  were  more  successful  in  concealing  the  extent 
of  their  losses  than  most  of  the  other  belligerents.  A  conserva- 
tive estimate  places  their  total  casualty  list  between  the  last  week 
in  May  and  the  first  of  August^  1916,  at  25,000.  The  Austrians 
in  the  same  period  on  the  same  front  lost  about  15,000  dead, 
50,000  wounded  and  15,000  prisoners.  The  slight  Italian  losses 
compared  with  their  enemy's  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  almost  constantly  on  the  offensive.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  casualties  were  suffered  in  the  east 
during  the  two  assaults  on  the  defenses  of  Gorizia. 

Measuring  the  territory  gained  during  these  two  months  and 
comparing  it  with  the  concessions  offered  by  Austria  as  the 
price  of  Italy's  neutrality — on  this  basis  the  Italians  had  no 
cause  to  regret  their  decision.  On  the  Venetian  Plain  by  the 
lower  Isonzo  a  few  thousand  men  in  two  days  with  comparatively 
small  loss  conquered  all  the  territory  which  the  Italian  nation 
had  been  off ered  f or  keeping  out  of  war.  This  conquerQfl  ter- 
ritory, however,  was  far  less  than  the  prize  the  Italian  King  and 
his  Cabinet  set  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  when  they  declared 
ivar. 


PART  VII  — THE  DARDANELLES  AND 

TURKEY 


CHAPTER    LX 

BEGINNING     OF     OPERATIONS 

DURING  the  month  of  January,  1915,  the  British  and  French 
naval  anthoritieB  came  to  a  decision  to  attempt  a  naval  attack 
upon  the  Dardanelles.  It  was  decided,  too,  to  lose  no  time  in  the 
matter,  but  to  push  the  campaign  with  aU  speed.  Undoubtedly, 
behind  this  decision  there  were  many  political  factors  of  a  grave 
kind  because,  on  the  face  of  it,  there  were  many  reasons  why 
the  attack  should  have  been  delayed  until  fine  weather.  Once 
having  come  to  a  decision,  no  time  was  lost.  The  Island  of 
Tenedos  was  seized,  and  under  an  agreement  with  Venizelos,  the 
Greek  Pr^nier,  the  island  of  Lemnos  was  occupied.  In  the  latter 
the  large  harbor  of  Mudros  offered  an  ideal  naval  and  military 
base  for  operations  against  the  DardaneUes,  overcoming  one  of 
the  chief  original  handicaps  of  the  allied  command,  distance  of 
base  from  scene  of  operations.  Lemnos  was  less  than  fifty  miles 
from  the  tip  of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  while  Tenedos  was  but 
twenty-two  miles  away,  lying  close  to  the  Turkish  coast.  At 
these  two  depots  a  considerable  Anglo-French  naval  squad- 
ron was  rapidly  collected.  They  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  elimination  of  the  German  commerce  raiders  from  the  high 
seas,  and  the  obvious  intentions  of  the  main  German  and  Aus- 
trian fleets  to  avoid  a  general  action  against  overwhelming  odds, 
freed  a  large  number  of  allied,  and  especially  British,  warships 
of  secondary  fighting  value. 

367 
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By  the  middle  of  February^  1915,  the  rendezvous  was  com- 
plete. Besides  the  ships  belon^ring  to  the  British  and  French 
Mediterranean  fleets,  there  had  arrived,  fresh  from  the  battle  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  the  Inflexible,  a  dreadnought  battle  cruiser. 
The  Queen  Elizabeth,  too,  arrived,  the  newest  and  strongest  of 
the  ships  of  the  whole  British  navy.  It  is  evident  that  great 
reliance  had  been  placed  on  the  enormous  gun  power  of  this 
vessel,  it  being  hoped  that  her  great  15-inch  pieces  would  blow 
the  Dardanelles  defenses  to  pieces,  somewhat  in  the  way  the 
gigantic  German  land  guns  had  blown  the  Belgian  forts  into 
fragments.  In  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  explain  the  risking 
of  this  capital  ship  in  the  highly  dangerous  operations  in  the 
^gean  sea. 

In  addition  to  the  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Inflexible,  the 
British  force  included  the  Agamemnon,  the  Irresistible,  the  Fe«- 
geance,  the  Triumph,  the  Albion,  the  LfOrd  Nelson,  the  Ocean  and 
the  Majestic.  The  French  ships  numbered  the  Charlemagne,  the 
Gaulois,  the  Suffem,  and  the  Bouvet 

Early  in  the  morning  of  February  19,  1915,  these  vessels, 
under  the  supreme  command  of  Vice  Admiral  Sackville  Garden, 
and  with  Rear  Admiral  Gu6pratte  in  command  of  the  French 
division,  arrived  off  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  At  8  a.  m.  they 
opened  an  intense  bombardment  of  the  several  forts.  At  first 
they  battered  away  at  the  turks  at  long  range  but  finally,  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the  Vengean^^e,  ComwaUis  and 
Triumph  of  the  British  forces,  and  the  Suffem,  Gavlois  and 
Bouvet  of  the  French  fleet,  closed  in  upon  the  Turkish  forts 
which  were  still  replying.  It  was  not  until  darkness  that  all  the 
land  batteries  had  been  apparently  silenced. 

At  this  time,  and  throughout  the  various  attempts  to  reduce  the 
Dardanelles  forts  by  naval  bombardment,  there  was  considerable 
difficulty  in  making  the  demolition  permanent.  On  the  following 
morning  a  detachment  of  the  Naval  Flying  Corps  made  a  recon- 
naissance and  discovered  that  the  damage  was  not  as  great  as 
had  been  hoped.  Accordingly,  preparations  were  made  to  give 
the  Turks  another  dose  of  the  12-inch  guns.  Before  this  could 
be  done  bad  weather  intervened. 
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On  February  25, 1915,  there  was  a  further  bombardment  and 
by  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  all  the  forts  again  had  been  silenced. 
Mine  sweeping  operations  were  then  begun.  For  this  work  Eng- 
lish-Scotch trawlers  from  the  North  Sea  had  been  brought  down 
and  the  crews  of  these  little  unprotected  boats  added  many  pages 
of  heroism  to  the  book  of  great  deeds  of  the  Dardanelles  opera- 
tions. 

The  following  day  a  division  of  the  battleship  fleet  entered 
the  straits  for  a  distance  of  four  miles,  the  mine  sweepers  having 
cleared  the  channel  for  that  distance.  The  Albion,  Vengeance 
and  Majestic  opened  fire  with  their  12-inch  guns  on  Fort  Dar- 
danos,  a  battery  mounting  nothing  but  5.9-inch  guns,  situated 
on  the  Asiatic  shore  some  distance  below  the  Narrows.  Fort 
Dardanos  bravely  replied,  however,  until  put  out  of  action,  as  did 
several  concealed  batteries,  the  presence  of  which  the  British  and 
French  had  not  suspected. 

With  the  completion  of  this  operation  the  allied  command  be- 
lieved they  had  not  only  permanently  silenced  the  forts  guarding 
the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles  but  had,  as  well,  made  both 
sides  of  the  straits  ttien  too  warm  for  the  Turkish  troops.  Ac- 
cordingly forces  of  marines  were  ^ded  to  complete  the  work 
of  demolition.  They  were  successful  except  at  Kum  ICale  where 
the  Turks  proved  to  have  maintained  a  large  force.  The  British 
landing  party  was  driven  back  to  its  boats  in  a  hurry  after 
suffering  a  score  of  casualties. 

The  apparent  success  of  these  naval  operations  raised  high 
hopes  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  other  allied  countries.  The 
British  Government,  which  had  established  a  censorship  for  all 
news  that  might  tend  to  depress  the  British  public,  saw  no  reason 
for  interfering  to  prevent  the  publication  of  news  that  might 
tend  unduly  in  the  other  direction.  The  newspapers  and  the  so- 
called  military  experts  gave  the  public  what  they  evidently 
wanted.  The  attack  upon  the  Dardanelles,  according  to  the  ma- 
jority of  these,  was  practically  over.  A  few  voices  of  warning  were 
raised,  but  they  were  immediately  silenced  as ''croakers''  and  ''pes- 
simists'' and  even  "pro-Germans."  Absurd  reports  of  consterna- 
tion and  panic  in  Constantinople  were  sent  broadcast  through- 
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out  Oreat  Britain,  and  thrice  to  the  whole  world.  Tiumawads 
of  Turks,  in  abject  fear,  were  pictured  as  spendin^r  in<»t  of 
their  days  and  nights  on  the  housetops  of  the  sacred  city, 
anxiously  awaiting  the  first  glimpse  of  the  victorious  allied  fleet 
sailing  up  the  Golden  Horn.  Hundreds  of  thousands  were  said 
to  be  fleeing  into  Asia  Minor  and  preparations  were  being  made 
by  the  sultan  and  his  government  to  follow  suit. 

Meanwhile,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  happening,  either  in  Gal- 
lipoli  or  in  Constantinople.  The  German  and  Turkish  authorities, 
confident  in  their  aWKty  to  hold  the  straits  against  all  the  forces 
that  could  be  brought  against  it,  w»e  quietly  perfecting  their 
plans.  Bad  weather  again  interrupted  tiie  Allies'  operations,  and 
it  was  not  until  March  I,  1915,  that  tiie  Triumpk,  Otecm  and 
Albion  again  entered  the  straits,  and  bombarded  Fort  Dardanoa 
(once  more  active) ,  and  the  concealed  shore  batteriesk  The  fuaae 
night  the  mine  sweepers,  under  the  protection  of  destroyers^ 
cleared  an  additicmal  five  miles  of  the  channel,  aiKl  the  waters 
were  safe  up  to  within  a  mite  and  a  half  of  the  entrance  to  tise 
Narrows. 

About  tlie  same  time  the  two  Frenclt  squadrons  bombarded 
the  Bulair  lines,  where  the  GaHipoIi  Peninsula  connects  with  the 
mainland,  in  an  attempt  to  interrupt  the  Turks'  supply  of  troops 
and  ammunition. 

On  the  following  day,  March  2,  1915>  the  Canopus,  Swiftmtre 
and  ComwaUis  drew  close  into  Fort  Dardanes  and  op«ied  ftre.  By 
so  doing  tfiey  got  within  range  of  the  Turkish  batteries  m  the 
pine  woods  just  belt>w  the  Kilid  Bahr  plateau  and  all  three  boats 
were  hit. 

For  the  next  few  days  the  bombardm^it  ef  varl<Aia  Turhaah 
positions  and  batteries  was  continued.  On  the  afternoon  of 
March  4, 1915,  a  large  landing  party  was  put  ashore  at  Kum  Kale 
and  Sedd-el-Bahr  to  c(»nplete  the  demolition  of  the  works.  That 
on  the  Asiatic  shore  again  had  a  hard  time  and  was  driven  off 
by  a  Turkish  force  after  doing  only  small  damage.  The  force 
on  the  European  side  also  found  that  the  Turks  had  quickly 
returned  to  the  tip  of  the  peninsula  as  soon  as  the  fire  of  ihe 
warships  had  ceased. 
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On  the  following  day  there  occurred  at  Smyrna  an  incident 
that  is  hard  to  explain.  Even  British  experts  have  not  made 
any  attempt  to  solve  the  puzzle.  Vice  Admiral  Peirse  with  a 
British  and  French  fleet,  appeared  off  the  city  and  opened  a 
bombardment.  The  Turkish  command  did  not  reply  and,  after 
doing  considerable  damage,  Peirse  and  his  ships  sailed  away. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  land,  indeed  he  is  not  believed  to  have 
had  a  force  for  that  purpose  with  him.  The  only  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  bombardment  is  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  diversion  intended  to  keep  as  many  troops  as  possible  from 
Gallipoli. 

In  the  Dardanelles  the  operations  were  rapidly  coming  to  a 
head.  The  Anglo-French  command  believed  the  time  had  now 
arrived  for  an  attack  in  force  upon  the  forts  at  the  Narrows, 
the  real  defenses  of  the  straits.  Accordingly,  on  March  6,  1915, 
the  Albion,  Prince  George,  the  Vengeance,  the  Majestic  and  the 
Suffem  steamed  well  up  the  straits  and  opened  a  direct  fire  on 
the  big  forts.  It  was  not  upon  the  work  of  these  ships,  however, 
that  great  hopes  rested.  A  new  experiment  was  being  tried  from 
the  Gulf  of  Saros  on  the  other  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  GaUipoli, 
at  the  same  time.  With  their  long  range  guns  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  Agamemnon,  and  the  Ocean  stood  well  out  and,  by 
indirect  fire,  threw  shell  after  shell  over  the  heights  of  the  pen- 
insula into  the  land  works.  All  the  while  circling  aeroplanes, 
under  the  constant  fire  of  the  Turkish  antiaircraft  guns,  watched 
and  corrected  the  firing,  while  a  captive  balloon,  sent  up  from  the 
Agamemnon^  did  additional  and  valuable  service  in  this  respect 

It  was  found  that,  because  of  the  angle  of  fire  of  the  big  naval 
guns,  it  was  not  possible  to  score  any  hits  from  the  Gulf  of  Saros 
on  the  Turkish  forts  on  the  European  side  of  the  straits  and  the 
attempt  was  soon  abandoned.  Modem  big  gun  ammunition  was 
too  expensive  to  be  lightly  thrown  away.  Furthermore,  the  life 
of  one  of  the  big  guns  of  these  battleships  was  strictly  limited, 
especially  if  full  charges  are  being  used.  Ultimately,  the  three 
battleships  in  the  Gulf  shifted  their  fire  to  the  forts  near  Chanak, 
on  the  Asiatic  side,  where  the  works  were  on  low  ground,  almost 
at  sea  level. 
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It  was  ccmfidently  hoped  that,  by  means  of  this  indirect  fire, 
it  would  be  possible  to  put  the  14-inch  guns  of  these  forts  out  of 
action,  without  giving  them  a  chance  to  reply.  The  idea  of 
trying  to  force  a  way  past  these  great  guns,  exposing  the  rela- 
tively -frail  sides  of  precious  battleships  to  their  cBrect  fire,  was 
not  relished  by  the  allied  command. 

But  if  the  Turks  could  not  reply  to  the  fire  of  the  three  battle- 
ships in  the  Gulf  of  Saros  with  their  14-inch  guns,  they  could 
and  dkl  do  effective  work  with  smaller  guns  concealed  on  the 
heights  of  the  peninsula  overlooking  the  gulf,  and  the  Qween 
Elizabeth  was  hit  three  times. 

On  ihe  following  day,  March  7,  the  attack  was  renewed.  The 
four  French  battlesdiips,  the  ChaHenmgne,  GauMs,  tiie  Bawvet 
and  the  Suffem  took  the  post  of  greatest  danger  inside  the 
straits  and  finally  again  silenced  the  Dardanos  fort.  The  Agar 
memnon  and  the  Lord  Nelson,  bdiind  them,  made  a  long  range 
attack  upon  the  forts  fringing  the  Narrows.  Three  of  the  allied 
battleships,  ibe  G^adois,  the  Agamemnon  and  the  Lard  Nelson 
were  hit  by  Turkish  shells  but,  as  an  offset,  it  was  believed  that 
the  great  forts  at  Chanak,  as  wdl  as  the  works  at  Dardanos,  had 
been  pennanently  silenced. 

This  confidence,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  was  not  jastified. 
Inside  the  great  forts,  it  is  true,  the  Turks  and  their  German 
officers  were  suffering  terribly  from  the  bombardment  That 
they  stood  it  in  some  cases  for  periods  of  seven  boors  at  a 
stretch,  and  continued  firing  effectively  for  the  whole  of  that 
time,  is  testimony  to  their  courage  and  devotion  to  duty.  As 
the  great  shells  of  the  Queen  Elizahetk  landed  in  the  fiMrts  they 
did  frightful  havoc.  The  shrapnel  Adls  contained  something 
like  12,000  separate  bullets  and  it  is  on  reccnrd  that  one  of  these 
shells  wounded  or  killed  no  less  than  2S0  Turkii^  soldiers.  As 
the  high  explorive  shells  struck  the  works  and  exploded  they 
threw  up  tons  of  ear<h  and  cement  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air, 
plainly  visible  to  the  allied  observers  on  the  warships  in  the 
straits. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst  that  the  defenders  had  to  endure. 
The  exploding  shells  gave  off  poisonous  gases  that  filled  the  un- 
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derground  passages  of  the  redoubts.  The  heroic  Turks  worked 
under  such  conditions  as  long  as  it  was  humanly  possible,  but 
eventually  their  German  officers  were  compelled  to  withdraw 
their  men  from  each  fort  in  turn  to  allow  the  gases  to  clear  away. 
These  circumstances  undoubtedly  account  for  the  fact  that 
almost  every  one  of  the  forts  was  reported  permanently  silenced, 
only  to  resume  action  a  few  days  later,  much  to  the  surprise  and 
consternation  of  the  allied  command. 

Furthermore,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Turks  were 
economizing  ammunition,  especially  big  gun  shells.  They  had 
made  up  their  minds  that  there  would  be  a  direct  naval  attack 
upon  the  forts  sooner  or  later,  and  their  instructions  were  to 
reserve  their  fire  ''until  they  saw  the  whites  of  the  enemy's  eyes,'' 
80  to  speak. 

From  March  6  to  March  18,  1916,  there  was  a  lull  in  activity 
at  the  straits.  Momentous  events  were  transpiring  in  London 
and  at  the  island  of  Lemnos,  and  upon  the  outcome  of  these 
events  depended  the  future  course  of  the  operations  at  the  Dar- 
danelles. While  the  individual  ships  of  his  fleet  conducted  minor 
bombardments  intended  to  harass  the  Turks,  Vice  Admiral 
Garden,  pleading  ill  health,  had  been  allowed  to  relinquish  the 
command  of  the  allied  fleet,  and  Vice  Admiral  John  de  Robeck, 
newly  promoted  to  his  rank,  succeeded  him.  Almost  immedi- 
ately the  latter  steamed  away  to  Mudros  to  engage  in  a  fateful 
conference. 


CHAPTER    LXI 


PREPABATIONS     FOR     LANDING — COMPOSI- 
TION    OF     FORCES 

IT  had  evidently  be^i  the  intention  of  the  Allies  to  force  the 
Narrows  by  naval  power,  and  then  f oUow  up  the  success  by 
an  occupation  of  Gallipoli  by  a  land  force.  For  this  purpose  the 
troops  solicited  of  Venizelos,  the  Greek  Premier,  were  un- 
doubtedly to  be  used,  but  sole  reliance  was  not  to  be  placed  upon 
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them.  For  one  thingr,  the  Allies  had  no  intention  of  aUowin^r 
Greece  to  assume  too  great  an  importance  in  the  campaign 
against  Constantinople,  well  knowing  that  the  Greek  people  had 
large  ambitions  in  that  part  of  the  world — ambitions  that 
clashed  with  those  of  more  important  powers. 

In  early  March,  1915,  the  French  were  busy  concentrating  an 
expeditionary  force  in  North  Africa,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral d'Amade.  By  March  16  the  French  force  had  been  gathered 
together  at  Bizerta,  in  the  ^gean  Sea.  At  the  same  time  the 
British  Government  had  been  undertaking  a  similar  concentra- 
tion, and  by  the  third  week  in  March  a  force  estimated  at  about 
120,000  men  had  arrived  in  transports  at  Mudros  in  the  island  of 
Lemnos.  This  English  force  consisted  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Di- 
vision, the  Royal  Naval  Division,  a  special  force  formed  by  Win- 
ston Churchill,  British  Secretaiy  to  the  Admiralty,  and  used  in 
the  attempt  to  relieve  Antwerp,  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
divisions  originally  brought  to  Egypt,  a  Territorial  divisicm,  and 
some  Indian  forces. 

These  troops,  with  the  comparativdy  small  French  force 
under  General  d'Amade,  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  British  officers — General  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton. 

Sir  Ian  Hamilton  and  his  staff  were  hurried  from  London  by 
special  trains  and  a  fast  cruiser  steaming  upward  of  SO  knots  an 
hour.  By  the  time  he  reached  Mudros  the  French  troops  had 
also  arrived  from  Bizerta. 

The  island  of  Lemnos  presented  a  strange  and  picturesque 
spectacle  when  all  these  troops,  drawn  from  so  many  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  were  gathered  in  the  sheltering  bay.  The  blue  and 
red  of  the  Frenchmen's  uniforms,  the  khaki  of  the  British,  tiie 
native  costumes  of  the  Indian  and  North  African  troops  con- 
trasted strangely.  Mixing  freely  with  them  and  driving  hard 
bargains,  were  the  native  Greek  tradesmen.  All  over  the  little 
town  thousands  of  temporary  huts  and  shops  and  tents  sprang 
up  for  the  supply  of  the  needs  of  the  troops. 

Out  in  the  harbor  hundreds  of  ships  of  every  description  were 
moored.    There  were  battleships,  cruisers,  torpedo  boats,  sub- 
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marines,  transports,  supply  boats,  barges,  picket  boats,  and 
dozens  of  Greek  trading  vessels.  Into  all  this  mess  and  chaos 
came  the  British  commander. 
^  Then  followed  a  long  conference  with  General  d'Amade,  Ad- 
miral de  Robeck,  and  Admiral  Gu^pratte.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  reason  for  doubting  that  the  plan  was  to  launch  a  land 
attack  upon  the  Gallipoli  defenses  immediately.  But  General 
Hamilton  demurred.  He  inspected  the  loading  of  the  transports, 
and  refused  to  give  the  order  for  an  attack  until  grave  defects  had 
be^i  remedied.    Of  this  period  he  wrote  subsequently : 

^^I  knew  that  nothing  but  a  thoxoufi^  and  systematic  scheme 
for  flinging  the  whole  of  the  troops  under  my  command  very 
rapidly  ashore  could  be  expected  to  meet  with  success." 

The  slightest  delay  in  landing.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  realized,  would 
prove  terribly  costly,  if  not  absolutely  fatal.  He  and  his  troops 
were  embarking  on  a  campaign  opening  with  a  feat  of  arms  for 
which  there  was  no  precedent  in  history.  He  did  not  intend  that 
there  should  be  the  slightest  chance  of  failure  if  forethought  and 
intelligent  preparation  could  prevent  it. 

The  prime  obstacle  to  an  immediate  descent  of  the  allied  land 
forces  upon  Gallipoli  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  found  to  be  the  manner 
in  which  the  British  transports  had  been  loaded.  The  only  con- 
sideration that  seems  to  have  been  present  in  the  minds  of  the 
military  authorities  who  superintended  the  work  was  the  ques- 
tion of  getting  the  material  and  men  aboard  the  ships.  The  sup- 
plies, artillery,  and  ammunitions  had  all  been  loaded  without  any 
consideration  as  to  which  was  to  come  off  the  boats  first.  Material 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  troops  once  they 
had  landed  on  hostile  shores,  and  vital  in  any  attempt  to  press 
home  the  advantage  thus  gained,  was  buried  under  tents,  hut 
parts,  cooking  material,  etc. 

''I  cannot  go  ahead  with  a  transport  fleet  in  this  condition,'^ 
said  General  Hamilton  in  substance  to  his  French  and  English 
colleagues.  'The  whole  fleet  must  return  to  Egypt  and  be  re- 
loaded.'' 

''But  time,''  urged  Admiral  de  Robeck.  "It  will  take  weeks  of 
valuable  time." 
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^'Better  lose  time  than  run  straight  to  certain  disaster,"  de- 
clared General  Hamilton. 

And  back  to  Alexandria  went  the  whole  fleet  of  transports, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  vessels  carrying  the  Australian 
Infantry  Brigade,  which,  by  some  miracle,  had  been  properly 
loaded. 

When  General  Hamilton  and  his  soldiers  sailed  out  of  Mudros 
Harbor,  bound  for  Alexandria,  Admiral  de  Robeck  came  to  a 
momentous  and  historic  decision.  Acting  either  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility or  under  orders  or  advice  of  some  superior  authority, 
he  decided  not  to  wait  for  the  troops,  but  to  make  a  determined 
attack  upon  the  Narrows  with  his  whole  fleet.  By  sheer  weight  of 
guns  he  would  try  to  run  past  the  great  forts  that  lined  ihe  1,600- 
yard  diannel,  pounding  his  way  ttirough  on  tiie  tiieory  that 
"what  will  not  bend  must  break." 

March  18,  1915,  was  an*ideal  day  for  such  an  heroic  att^npt 
The  sailors  of  the  allied  fleet  were  called  to  quarters  as  ihe  morn- 
ing sun,  in  a  perfect  sky,  arose  over  the  towering  hills  tiiat  lined 
the  straits.  Briefly  the  ofllcers  addressed  tiie  men,  told  Ibem  of 
the  work  ahead,  spoke  of  Hie  glory  that  awaited  them  if  success- 
ful, and  ordered  each  man  to  his  post. 

The  reader,  in  order  to  gain  some  definite  idea  of  the  defenses 
iiiat  were  to  be  attacked,  should  take  up  a  map  showing  the 
Dardanelles.  He  will  find,  about  ten  miles  from  tiie  entrance,  a 
narrow  channel  where  the  shores  of  Asia  and  Europe  almost 
touch.  There,  at  the  narrowest  point  of  the  channel,  the  Turks 
had  built  Iheir  chief  defenses.  On  the  south  sIoi>e  of  the  Ealid 
Bahr  were  three  jwwerful  works.  The  Rumeli  Medjidieh  Battery 
mounted  two  11-inch,  four  9.4-inch,  and  five  8.4-inch  guns.  The 
Hamidieh  II  Battery  had  two  14-inch,  while  the  Namazieh  Bat- 
tery had  one  11-inch,  one  10.2-inch,  eleven  9.4-inch,  three  8.2- 
inch,  and  three  5.9-inch  guns. 

On  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Narrows,  near  Chanak,  was  a  system 
of  redoubts  of  equal  strength.  The  Hamidieh  I  Battery,  south  of 
Chanak,  consisted  of  two  14-inch  and  seven  9.4-inch  guns,  while 
the  Hamidieh  III  Battery  possessed  two  14-inch,  one  9.4-inch,  one 
8.2-inch,  and  four  5.9-inch  guns. 
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Befiades  ^all  these  ifoiamdabde  idefemseB  there  weire  many  Musior 
fioeiijkmu  <m  rtfae  VBry  edge  &l  the  Narrows,  in  fact  Vtie  <who3e 
•channeL  smd  the  wa^  of  the  .aflied  .fiiset  -to  tUie  .Sea  <6f  Xaonsra, 
lay  throqgh  rows  upon  rows  of  high^ower  jbuas. 

The  disafitrous  naval  attack  upon  the  }^  fonts  at  iSut  Naarows, 
resulting,  as  it  did,  in  .the  jIbbb  of  ttmee  badsUednips  rand  lihe  4kis- 
.ahlmg  of  gathers,  convmced  the  Bdrjrtada  and  FseBdh  nuxrs^  jueriihar- 
ities  that  it  wiis  hopeless  ite  •expeot  suocess  ^atoos:  that  Ikie,  except 
at  a  price  that  they  oould  iU  afford  te  p%r,  and  idiat  would  have 
a  terribly  d£S>ires8iBQg<effect  upon  public  epinion  -at  heasie. 

Admiral  de  fiobe^  and  .has  BidtiBh  '^fouHdogs"  were  caiUed  off  to 
atwait  the  .cKuninsr  ^f  Sir  San  Hamilton  antd  his  soixed  expedi- 
tionary force.  Tbis  foroe,  whide  the  12-  <and  ISdnuoh  sans  of  tiiie 
An^Io-Prench  fleet  had  been  Tain}y  batterioc  the  Dardandiles 
forts,  had  j*£tumed  te  Alexandria,,  and,  under  4ihe  cafteful  super- 
vision of  Sdr  Ian  Hamiiton  aotd  <GflneKal  ^'Aookade*  had  haen  xe- 
shipped  aboard  the  great  transport  fleet. 

At  this  point  there  .appears  to  ksimt  jtdusen  a  serious  ntiauiider- 
fttanding  between  6raa4;  finttun  andPniioe  as  to  the  eBact  nufla- 
her  of  troops  to  be  supplied  by  leaoh.  AJtibAUi^  'tiM  true  Ifiacts 
have  not  yet  come  to  light,  it  is  believed  that  "GesBral  ItSbut  «sa- 
phatica%  refused  to  4etadi  aicr  of  1^  French  troepa  f raou  the 
western  front.  The  force  that  France  lei^^sentually  ocmtribitfbed  iio 
the  «aUied  arxKur  at  the  Dandaioelles  eonsi&ted  of  units  act  at  that 
time  in  view  £or  service  in  northern  Franoe.  Hkteat  nuBofaerada 
snail  detacfaraent  of  FusiJiers  Marmes,  a  aeetion  (sf  tiie  Asmde 
Cofeniale,  and  the  Fomgn  LejKMiw  a  foroe  made  vp  ef  veizmteiss 
from  aH  o^r  the  world,  ffiiUsted  for  eendee  anyaiiene;  ami  :0ea- 
erally  assigned  to  a  post  of  unusual  ^danger. 

<Sreat  Britain  was,  thenef  (u*^  \ahdsx  the  aeeessilsr  ttf  p»idding 
the  bulk  of  the  troops. 

The  British  authorities  <did  cot  jsake  tha  BHstake  of  ffliniPWiiBg 
grecoi  men  iiy^  the  initiad  struei^  at  the  Jdavdaa^  SlheiMUSk- 
bone  of  the  force  aupjilied  to  £lenerai  fiUr  lasi  Hamitton  was  the 
Twenty-ninth  Division  of  Regulars,  made  tup  laiigely  (Of  ttie  haiMfi- 
est  of  England's  y^outh— dhe  neitia  oountrymen.  It  caiDipnaei  the 
Eic^ity-rsixth  BrJisade  .of  Infa&try— -Second  Royal  Fusiliers,  FisoA 
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Lancashire  Fusiliers,  First  Royal  Munster  Fusiliers,  and  the  First 
Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers;  the  Eighty-seventh  Brigade— Second 
South  Wales  Borderers,  First  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers, 
First  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers,  and  First  Border  Regiment; 
the  Eighty-eighth  Brigade— Second  Hampshires,  Fourth  Wor- 
cesters.  First  Essex,  and  the  Fifth  Royal  Scots,  the  latter  a 
Territorial  battalion.  Attached  to  this  force  of  infantry  was  a 
squadron  of  the  Surrey  Yeomanry  and  two  batteries  of  the  Fourth 
Mountain  Brigade,  a  Highland  artillery  unit 

To  the  command  of  these  regular  troops.  Major  General  Hun- 
ter-Weston  was  appointed.  This  officer  had  been  through  much 
of  the  early  fighting  in  the  western  theatre,  originally  command- 
ing the  Eleventh  Brigade  of  the  Third  Corps  of  General  French's 
army.  His  appointment  to  the  Dardanelles  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  promotion,  it  being  recognized  that  his  dash  and  energy  would 
be  useful  in  the  style  of  warfare  that  would  govern  the  battle  for 
the  straits. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  troops  brought  out  from  England, 
there  was  the  Naval  Division.  This  force  had  seen  a  bit  of  action 
in  the  attempt  to  save  Antwerp.  It  consisted  of  two  Naval  Bri- 
gades and  a  Royal  Marine  Brigade. 

Also  there  was  a  Territorial  Division,  known  as  the  East  Lan- 
cashires,  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Douglas.  Im^ 
mediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  this  division  had  volunteered 
for  foreign  service  and  had  been  shipped  to  Egsrpt,  where  it  had 
had  six  months'  training.  It  comprised  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh, 
and  Eighth  Lancashire  Fusiliers,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  East 
Lancashires,  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Manchesters,  the  Fifth,  Sixtti, 
Seventh,  and  Eighth  Manchesters. 

These  troops,  with  the  inclusion  of  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  forces  brought  to  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  General  Birdwood,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Indian  troops,  made  up  the  force  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Sir  Ian  Hamilton.  They  numbered  in  all,  with  the 
French  troops,  about  120,000  men. 

What  had  the  Turkish  authorities  to  set  against  this  army,  sup- 
ported by  the  great  fleet  of  battleships  and  unlimited  number  of 
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transports  and  subsidiary  vessels?  Estimates  of  tbe  potential 
strengtii  of  the  Turkish  army  available  for  service  in  and  about 
tiie  GalHpoli  Peninsula  at  this  time  vary  widely.  There  were 
those,  tor  instance,  who  claimed  that,  if  necessary,  the  Turks 
could  ccMnmand  at  least  600,000  troops  for  the  defense  of  the 
straits,  and  that  any  attempt  to  capture  the  positions  with  ihe 
fOTce  supplied  to  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  was  doomed  to  failure.  On 
l^e  other  hand  were  those  who  claimed  that  the  Turks  were  short 
of  equipment  and  ammunition,  and  had  no  means  of  replenish- 
ment ;  that  they  had  no  heart  in  the  fight ;  ttiat  th^  were  already 
in  revolt  against  their  German  taskmasters;  that  the  Suez  and 
Caucasus  defeats  had  undermined  their  morale  mnd  depleted 
their  numbers,  and  that  the  Turkish  high  command  had  decided 
that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  defend  the  position.  Fortu- 
nate, between  these  two  extremists  tliere  was  a  happy  mean, 
and  the  best  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Dardanelles,  from  first  to  last,  tiie  Turks  depended 
upon  about  200,000  men  with  reenf orcem^its  brought  up  from 
time  to  time  to  refill  tlie  ranks.  Probably  when  the  great  landing 
took  place  only  a  small  iHroporticn  of  the  Turkish  troops  were  in 
GftlUpoH. 

Tliese  troops  were  under  the  command  of  t^e  Gefman  General 
Liman  von  Sanders,  although,  from  time  to  time  in  the  opera- 
tions, the  picturesque  figure  of  Bnver  Pasha  appeared.  Admiral 
Usedom,  a  high  German  nav£d  expert,  was  placed  in  coonmand  of 
the  purdy  naval  defenses  of  the  straits. 

Unfortunately  for  the  aUied  force  the  attack  upon  the  Dar- 
danelles lacked  tiie  important  —  and  p»haps  indispensable  — 
element  of  surprise.  By  their  early  naval  attack  upon  the  outer 
fort,  by  the  gathering  of  the  army  at  Mudros  and  its  subsequent 
return  to  Alexandria,  and,  finally,  by  the  ill-fated  naval  attack 
upon  the  Narrows'  defenses,  the  Allies  had  given  the  Turks  ample 
warning  of  their  intentions.  During  the  many  weeks  that  inter- 
vened between  the  first  naval  attack  upon  the  outer  forts  and  the 
approach  of  Sir  Ian  Hamilton's  army,  the  Turks,  under  tiie  super- 
vision of  their  German  mentors,  and  borrowing  largely  of  the 
lessons  of  the  trench  campaign  in  Flanders  and  France,  made  of 
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the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli  a  network  of  positions  which  it  proved 
possible,  to  borrow  an  expression  used  of  the  German  concrete 
trenches  in  France,  ''for  a  caretaker  and  his  wife  to  hold/'  This 
elaborate  system  of  trenches  and  redoubts  was  dominated  by  the 
three  great  heights.  Every  foot  of  the  sides  of  these  major 
positions  had  been  prepared  with  barbed  wire,  monster  pits, 
mines,  concealed  machine-gun  batteries,  and  the  almost  endless 
variety  of  traps  evolved  out  of  six  months'  experience  with  the 
new  style  of  warfare. 

Along  the  many  miles  of  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli 
there  were  but  few  places  where,  even  under  the  most  advan- 
tageous of  conditions,  it  was  possible  to  effect  a  landing  in  the 
face  of  a  strongly  intrenched  enemy.  The  steep  slopes  of  the  hills 
rose  from  the  very  water's  edge.  Even  in  cases  where  there  was 
a  low,  sandy  beach,  the  nature  of  the  country  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  made  it  impossible  to  deploy  and  maneuver  any  con- 
siderable number  of  troops. 

Furthermore  the  Turks,  well  aware  of  the  limited  possibilities 
at  the  disposal  of  the  allied  force,  had  made  terrifically  strong 
defensive  positions  of  the  few  beaches  where  successful  landings 
were  at  all  possible.  Row  upon  row  of  barbed  wire  had  been 
run  along  the  shores  and  even  out  into  the  sea.  Mines  had  been 
constructed  that  could  be  depended  upon  to  blow  the  intrepid  first 
landing  parties  to  pieces.  The  ground  had  been  thoroughly 
studied  and  machine-gun  batteries  placed  so  that  every  inch  of 
the  beaches  could  be  raked  witii  a  devastating  fire.  And  finally 
the  ranges  for  all  the  great  guns  in  the  hills  beyond  had  been 
accurately  measured  so  that  the  ships  and  the  troops  would  be 
literally  buried  imder  an  avalanche  of  shells. 
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CHAPTER    LXII 

PLANS     OF     SI&     IAN     HAMILTON  —  FIRST 

LANDING     MADE 

THE  broad  outlines  of  the  problem  that  faced  Sir  Ian  Hamilton 
and  his  force  were  comparatively  simple.  Thie  assault  upon 
the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  resolved  itself  into  rush  attacks  upon  two 
major  heights,  leading  up  to  a  grand  assault  upon  the  key  position 
to  the  Narrows. 

These  three  positions  formed  an  irr^:u]ar  triangle*  The  first 
was  Achi  Baba,  situated  within  three  and  a  half  miles  of  the  tip 
of  the  peninsula;  The  aecooid  was  Sari  Bair,  about  eight  miles 
due  north  of  the  Narrows.  By  either  taking  or  isolating  these  two 
positions  the  Allies  would  be  in  a  position  for  a  grand  attack  upon 
the  third  and  most  important  height^  the  plateau  of  EHid  Bahr, 
or  Pasha  Dagh.  This  position  not  only  commanded  the  Narrows 
and  the  adjacent  diannel  but  it  contained  twa  of  the  great  forts 
tiiat  successfully  withstood  the  grand  fleet  attack.  It  was^  in  the 
minds  of  the  allied  command^  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  With 
Eilid  Bahr  in  their  hands,  they  believed  the  way  to  Constant!- 
nople  would  be  open  and  the  elimination  of  the  Turk  as  a  factor 
in  the  war  and  the  settlement  of  the  Balkan  question  or  ques- 
tions in  a.  manner  favorable  to  the  allied  powers  would  neces- 
sarily follow. 

The  operations  as  planned  by  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  then,  consisted 
of  a  number  of  landings — as  many  as  possible  so  as  to  conceal 
the  real  objectives  of  the  allied  troops  and  to  disperse  the  Turkish 
f  orce— «nd  an  attempt  to  rush  the  position  of  Achi  Baba,  and  to 
isolate  the  position  of  Sari  Bair  by  advancing  through  tiie  low 
country  that  lay  between  that  position  and  Kilid  Bahr. 

On  April  7,  1915,  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  with  his  staff,  returned 
to  Mudros  and  held  a  conference  with  the  naval  commands.  By 
the  20th  his  plans  had  been  perfected  and  the  great  landing  was 
fixed  to  take  place  on  Sunday,  April  25, 1915.  During  the  previf- 
ous  week  the  Allies  had  been  making  feints  along  the  shore  of 
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the  Gulf  of  Saros  in  an  attempt  to  give  an  element  of  surprise  to 
the  real  attack. 

As  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  subsequently  wrote,  the  question  of 
weather  was  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  success  of  the  land- 
ing. If,  after  a  number  of  the  troops  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
beaches,  bad  weather  had  intervened,  prevented  further  landings 
and  perhaps  driven  the  fleet  and  auxiliary  vessels  to  Mudros  Har- 
bor, the  imf  ortunate  troops  ashore  would  have  been  wiped  out. 

Sunday,  April  26, 1915,  however,  was  a  perfect  day.  The  low 
mist  of  the  early  morning  hid  the  great  fleet  until  it  was  close  to 
the  shore  of  the  peninsula.  As  the  day  progressed  the  mist  dis- 
appeared, the  blue  sky  presented  an  unbroken  expanse,  while  no 
wind  disturbed  the  placid  sea.  In  a  setting  such  as  this  was  en- 
acted one  of  the  greatest  battles  of  all  history. 

At  the  tip  of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  were  five  small  beaches. 
They  were  subsequently  named  by  the  Allies,  for  identification 
purposes,  Beaches  S,  V,  W,  X,  and  Y.  Against  these  points  was 
to  be  fiung  the  Twenty-ninth  Division,  supported  by  some  of  the 
naval  division.  These  troops,  once  having  gained  the  shore  and 
held  it  against  the  enemy  counterattacks,  were  to  push  on  in  all 
haste  by  the  road  that  led  to  the  village  of  Erithia,  northwest  of 
Achi  Baba,  turn  east  before  reaching  that  place,  and  carry  Achi 
Baba  with  a  rush. 

At  the  same  time  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  troops  were 
to  effect  a  landing  atGabaTepe,  about  twelve  miles  up  the  ^gean 
coast  of  the  peninsula  and  about  three  and  a  half  miles  south  of 
Sari  Bair.  Running  southeast  from  near  Gaba  Tepe  was  a  good 
road  connecting  with  the  town  of  Maidos,  on  the  DardaneUes, 
above  the  Narrows.  The  whole  way  lay  through  low  country  and, 
once  in  command  of  this  road,  the  allied  troops  would  not  only 
sever  direct  communications  between  Sari  Bair  and  Eilid  Bahr 
but  would  be  in  a  position  to  attack  the  defenses  of  the  latter  on 
the  flank. 

Meantime  the  French  were  to  make  a  landing  at  Kum  Kale  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  straits.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  real 
purpose  of  this  landing.  After  the  French  had  reembarked — 
''driven  off  with  terrible  losses,''  according  to  the  Turkish  oflleial 
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account — ^it  was  claimed  that  the  landin^r  was  merely  a  diversion. 
Certainly  nothing  more  than  that  could  be  claimed  for  a  feint 
made  by  a  portion  of  the  Naval  Division  farther  up  the  Gulf 
of  Saros. 

These,  then,  were  the  plans  of  Sir  Ian  Hamilton:  four  land- 
ing operations  in  widely  separated  points,  two  of  serious  im- 
portance and  the  other  two,  probably,  intended  only  to  draw  the 
troops  and  energy  of  the  defenders.  How  they  prospered,  what 
measure  of  success  they  obtained,  how  the  Turks,  fighting  with 
the  valor  which  has  made  them  famous  through  ages,  how  the 
British  Colonial  and  French  troops  accomplished  almost  unbe- 
lievable deeds  of  heroism  and  skill,  make  one  of  the  most  f  acinat- 
ing  stories  in  the  annals  of  warfare. 

While  these  operations  were  timed  to  occur  simultaneously, 
they  will  appear  more  clear  to  the  reader  if  they  are  taken  sepa- 
rately and  each  followed  to  its  conclusion  from  the  opening  day. 
In  this  way  we  will  tell  the  story,  first,  of  the  Australian-New 
Zealand  landing  northeast  of  Gaba  Tepe ;  then  of  the  landings 
on  the  five  beaches  at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula ;  and,  finally,  of  the 
French  landing  on  the  Asiatic  shore  and  the  naval  brigade 
demonstration  at  Bulair. 

By  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  April  25,  1916,  the 
allied  expeditionary  force  had  arrived  within'  five  miles  of  the 
Gallipoli  shore.  Under  cover  of  darkness  the  final  dispositions 
were  made  and  the  ships  maneuvered  so  that  the  timing  of  the 
several  landings  would  be  accurately  synchronized.  Shortly  after 
one  o'clock  the  landing  boats  were  lowered  from  the  transports. 

Strung  in  lines  of  four  and  five  the  boats  were  slowly  towed 
toward  shore  by  steam  pinnaces.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  but  the 
panting  of  the  engines  of  the  little  boats.  The  speed  was  ac^ 
curately  calculated  to  bring  the  parties  close  in  shore  witii  the 
first  break  of  the  dawn. 

Accompanying  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  troops,  were 
a  number  of  destroyers.  Just  as  they  reached  the  shallow  water 
in  front  of  the  cliffs  of  Gaba  Tepe,  a  Turkish  lookout  spied  them 
in  the  hazy  light  of  the  morning.  Instantly  he  gave  the  alarm 
and  a  flaring  searchlight  flashed  its  rasrs  on  the  little  flotilla. 
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The  need  for  silence  had  disappeared.  With  a  cheer  the 
British  troops  leaped  from  their  boats  into  the  shoal  water  and 
splashed  their  way  ashore.  While  many  of  them  were  still  in 
their  boats,  however,  the  Turks  opened  fired.  The  whole  ST^ound 
had  been  carefully  prepared  and  from  every  cover  on  the  shore 
and  the  cliffs  beyond  a  deadly  fire  was  poured  upon  the  Colonial 
troops. 

Without  faltering,  however,  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
troops,  supported  by  a  squadron  of  battleships  and  destroyers, 
came  on  straight  at  the  strongly  intrenched  Turks.  The  first 
of  the  Australians  to  reach  the  shore  were  the  Third  Brigade 
under  Colonel  Sinclair  Maglagan.  With  a  rush  they  charged  the 
first  Turkish  lines,  bayoneted  the  defenders,  and  scrambled  up 
the  steep  clifl^s  that  rise  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air. 

Fortunately  for  the  British  troops,  as  these  and  subsequent 
events  proved,  there  had  been  a  slight  miscalculation  in  the  land- 
ing, and  the  men  had  actually  gone  ashore  a  mile  and  a  half 
northeast  of  Gaba  Tepe,  instead  of  at  that  point.  Gaba  Tepe  is  so 
rugged  aiid  uninviting  that  it  was  believed  that  the  Turks  would 
not  trouble  to  intrench  it.  Actually  the  Turks  appeared  to  have 
intrenched  and  prepared  every  inch  of  the  coast.  But  at  Sari 
Bair,  where  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  troops  actually 
landed,  the  character  of  the  ground,  although  not  so  advantage- 
ous at  first,  afforded  much  more  protection  once  the  men  were 
ashore.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  in  his  graphic  account  of  the  opera- 
tions, subsequently  said : 

''Owing  to  the  tows  having  failed  to  maintain  their  exact  direc- 
tion, the  actual  point  of  disembarkation  was  rather  more  than  a 
mile  north  of  that  which  I  had  selected,  and  was  more  closely 
overhung  by  steeper  cliffs.  Although  this  accident  increased 
the  initial  difficulty  of  driving  the  enemy  off  the  heights  inland, 
it  has  since  proved  itself  to  have  been  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
inasmuch  as  the  actual  base  of  the  force  of  occupation  had  been 
much  better  defiladed  from  shell  fire. 

'The  beach  on  which  the  landing  was  actually  effected  is  a 
very  narrow  strip  of  sand  about  1,000  yards  in  length,  bounded 
on  the  north  and  the  south  by  two  small  promontories.    At  its 
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southern  extremity,  a  deep  ravine  with  exceedingly  deep,  scrub- 
clad  sides,  runs  inland  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  Near  the 
northern  end  of  the  beach  a  small  but  steep  gully  runs  up  into 
the  hills  at  right  angles  to  the  shore.  Between  the  ravine  and 
the  guITy  the  whole  of  the  beach  is  baked  by  the  seaward  face 
of  the  spur  which  forms  the  northwestern  side  of  the  ravine. 
From  the  top  of  the  spur  the  ground  falls  almost  sheer,  except 
near  the  southern  limit  of  the  beach  where  gentler  slopes  give 
access  to  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  behind.  Farther  inland  lie  in 
a  tangled  knot  the  under-f  eatures  of  Sari  Bair  separated  by  deep 
ravines  which  take  a  most  confusing  diversity  of  direction. 
Sharp  spurs,  covered  with  dense  scrub  and  falling  away  in  many 
places  in  precipitous  sandy  cliffs,  radiate  from  the  principal  mass 
of  the  mountain,  from  which  they  run  northwest,  west,  south- 
west and  south  to  the  coast.  ** 

As  fresh  British  troops  came  ashore  they  cast  aside  their 
heavy  packs  and  followed  their  comrades  across  the  forty  feet 
of  open  beach  and  into  the  scrub  that  covered  the  side  of  the 
cliffs.  Halfway  up  the  Turks  had  prepared  a  second  position. 
Attacking  it  in  open  formation  the'  Third  Brigade  succeeded  in 
clearing  it  within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  Uiey  came  ashore, 
despite  the  desperate  and  brave  defense  of  the  Turks. 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  landing  boats,  subjected  to  the  terrible 
fire  of  the  Turkish  guns,  were  having  a  bad  time.  The  towing 
ropes  of  three  of  them  were  cut  by  the  fire  and  the  boats  drifted 
helplessly  about  under  the  withering  rain  of  bullets  that  rapidly 
wiped  out  their  cargoes  of  men.  But  despite  these  mishaps  the 
First  and  Second  Brigades  were  hurried  ashore  to  support  the 
Third.  Soon,  in  the  face  of  terrible  difficulties  including  the 
narrowness  of  the  beach,  there  were  between  8,000  and  4,000 
allied  troops  ashore. 

By  this  time  the  Turks,  by  means  of  the  mobile  carriages  pre- 
pared for  them  by  the  Germans,  had  maneuvered  some  heavy 
artillery  into  position  on  the  heights  inland.  Also  some  of  their 
warships,  moored  in  the  Narrows,  began  throwing  heavy  shells 
across  the  peninsula  into  the  allied  fleet  standing  close  inshore. 
So  dangerous  and  accurate  became  this  fire  that  the  transports 
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had  to  be  ordered  out  to  sea  and  this  delayed  the  operations  seri- 
ously. 

At  Gaba  Tepe  and  on  the  heights  to  the  north  of  the  beach 
the  Turks  posted  guns  and  enfiladed  the  Narrows  beach.  Thus 
the  troops,  as  they  landed,  had  to  make  their  way  through  a 
rain  of  shrapnel,  machine  gun  and  rifle  fire  that  wiped  out  hun- 
dreds. Despite  the  success  of  the  Australian  Brigades  in  clear- 
ing the  beach  and  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  Turkish  fire  never 
seemed  to  slacken. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  country  there  could  be  no  central 
control  over  the  advance  fighting  and  no  continued  communica- 
tions between  the  several  forces  making  their  way  to  the  top 
of  the  cliffs.  The  battle  resolved  itself  into  a  series  of  fights 
between  small  parties,  or  even  individual  soldiers,  whose  one 
object  was  to  kill  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  possible  and  make 
their  way  as  far  inland  as  possible  in  the  first  rush. 

By  two  o'clock  about  twelve  British  regiments  had  been  landed 
and  the  ground  gained  consolidated  and  prepared  against  coun- 
terattack. Thousands  of  Turkish  troops  were  by  this  time  pour- 
ing along  the  road  from  Maidos  and  by  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon it  was  calculated  that  there  were  fully  20,000  of  them  before 
the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  troops.  The  latter,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  been  further  reenforced  by  two  batteries  of  Indian 
Mountain  Artillery.  The  pressure  of  the  constantly  increasing 
Turkish  force  compelled  General  Birdwood,  who  came  ashore 
about  this  time,  to  contract  his  lines  and  to  reach  a  decision  tibiat, 
at  that  time  at  least  and  until  the  arrival  of  more  troops,  no 
further  advance  could  be  made.  The  Gaba  Tepe  landing  had 
not  been  the  surprise  that  was  expected  and  the  Turks  had 
proved  to  be  in  unexpected  strength. 

About  three  o'clock  the  Turkish  counterattacks  began.  Abso- 
lutely regardless  of  human  life,  they  threw  themselves  in  dense 
masses  against  the  Second  and  Third  Brigades.  The  British 
battleships,  the  Queen^  the  London,  the  PriTice  of  Wales,  *the 
Triumph  and  the  Majestic,  posted  close  inshore,  poured  a  de- 
vastating fire  on  the  advancing  Turkish  troops  as  they  came  into 
the  oi)en« 
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About  five  o'clock  the  Turks,  after  repeated  assaults  upon  tiie 
British  lines,  massed  for  a  final  attempt  to  drive  the  invaders 
into  the  sea.  On  and  on  they  came,  concentrating  on  tiie  hard- 
pressed  Third  Brigade  as  the  weak  spot  in  the  British  defense. 
Fighting  gamely  against  heavy  odds,  this  Australian  Brigade 
which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  landing  attack  and  which  had 
been  almost  continually  counterattacked  all  afternoon,  gave  way 
slowly,  selling  every  inch  of  ground  dearly.  Hundreds  of  the 
brave  Turkish  troops  were  mown  down  by  the  machine  guns 
which  the  Australians  had  by  this  time  brought  ashore.  At 
nightfall,  however.  General  Birdwood,  as  a  consequence  of  Ute 
persistence  of  the  enemy,  had  to  contract  his  lines  further. 

As  night  settled  on  tiie  battle  field  on  the  ridge  above  Gaba 
Tepe  and  Sari  Bair,  and  the  two  forces  rested  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion, the  British  troops,  who  once  were  well  inland  toward 
Maidos,  their  objective,  were  barely  hanging  onto  the  ridge  over- 
looking the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Saros.  All  tiieir  water  and  food 
and  munitions  and  reenforcements  had  to  be  brought  ashore 
across  the  exposed  beach,  while  the  landing  of  the  necessary 
artillery  in  the  face  of  the  Turkish  fire  was  a  feat  to  appal  the 
bravest.  But  though  their  hold  on  their  position  was  precarious 
it  was  tenacious  and,  in  the  end,  effective.  If  they  had  not  won 
all  they  ^cpected  to  win  they  had  at  least  won  a  foottiold  in  the 
face  of  terrific  difficulties. 

While  the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  were  fighting 
desperately  beyond  Gaba  Tepe,  the  other  forces  of  the  allied  army 
were  accomplishing  similar  deeds  of  heroism  at  the  tip  of  the 
peninsula. 

Coming  down  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  from  Gaba  Tepe,  about 
three  miles  from  the  extreme  soutiiwestem  tip,  was  what  was 
known  as  Beach  Y.  It  was  almost  due  west  of  the  important 
town  of  Krithia,  and  the  landing  was  intended  primarily  to  pro- 
tect the  left  flank  of  the  British  landing  forces  from  attack  hy 
the  considerable  forces  believed  to  be  concentrated  there. 

The  actual  landing  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  surprise 
to  the  Turks.  Indeed,  subsequent  events  showed  that  th^  were 
correct  in  their  estimate  that  a  landing  at  the  so-called  Beach  Y 
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would  be  a  mistake.  A  narrow  strip  of  sandy  beach  led  to  the 
cliffs,  two  hundred  feet  high,  that  were  believed  to  be  almost 
unscalable.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  but  military 
experts  subsequently  declared  that  if  the  Turks  had  been  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  position,  the  force  that  landed  at  Beach  Y 
would  have  been  wiped  out  in  the  preliminary  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  footing. 

The  force  assigned  to  this  point  of  attack  consisted  of  the 
First  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers,  and  the  Plymouth  Bat- 
talion of  the  Royal  Naval  Division,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Koe.  The  latter  was  under  orders,  if  the  landing 
proved  successful,  to  work  his  way  south  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  force  landing  at  Beach  X,  some  two  miles  away. 

About  five  o'clock,  Koe's  force  appeared  off  Beach  Y,  on  the 
transports  Braemar  Castle  and  Southland,  and  escorted  by  the 
battleship  Goliath,  and  the  cruisers  Amethyst  and  Sapphire. 
The  Turks  had  posted  a  large  force  at  Beach  Y  2,  between  Beach 
Y  and  Beach  X,  but  half  of  the  Scottish  Borderers  were  ashore 
before  the  Turkish  command  had  realized  what  was  happening. 
As  a  result  Colonel  Koe's  force  was  partly  established  on  the 
cliffs  before  the  Turks  had  begun  to  arrive. 

But  if  the  initial  stages  were  unexpectedly  easy  for  this  force, 
difficulties  soon  developed.  Once  on  the  heights.  Colonel  Koe 
ordered  an  advance  to  link  up  with  the  force  at  Beach  X.  The 
British  troops  had  not  gone  far  when  they  ran  into  the  Turkish 
troops  from  Beach  Y.  So  large  was  this  force  and  so  determined 
an  opposition  did  it  offer  to  the  British  troops  that  Colonel  Koe 
soon  decided  it  would  be  impossible,  with  the  two  battalions 
at  his  disposal,  to  accomplish  the  task  assigned  him. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  little  British  force  was  dismayed 
by  the  approach  on  its  left  flank  of  a  large  force  of  Turks  from 
Krithia,  which  threatened  to  cut  it  off  from  the  landing  beach. 
Reluctantly  Colonel  Koe,  just  before  he  received  a  fatal  wound, 
gave  the  order  to  intrench. 
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CHAPTER    LXIII 

THE     BRITISH     IN     DANGER  —  BITTER 

FIGHTING 

THE  British  troops  were  now  in  a  critical  position.  There  was 
a  peculiar  spoonlike  formation  of  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula.  From  the  high  cliffs  along  the  shore  the 
ground  fell  away.  -Thus  it  was  impossible  for  the  supporting 
warships  lying  offshore  to  give  any  effective  aid  to  the  little  Brit- 
ish force  once  it  had  left  the  shore  and  the  edge  of  the  heights. 
The  Turks  realized  to  the  full  their  advantage  and  attacked  the 
Borderers  and  the  marines  with  fury.  Frequent  attacks  were 
launched  against  the  dwindling  line  of  the  British  force.  Guns 
of  large  caliber  were  rapidly  brought  up  from  Erithia,  while  tiie 
Turks  showed  extraordinary  daring  and  cleverness  in  bomb  at- 
tacks upon  tiie  hastily  dug  trenches  of  the  enemy. 

All  night  long  the  Turks  attacked.  By  morning  the  remnants 
of  the  British  force  were  in  desperate  straits.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton 
subsequently  declared  that  the  losses  at  this  time  had  been  'de- 
plorable.'' Many  of  the  officers,  in  addition  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Kee,  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  while  50  per  cent  of  the  Border- 
ers had  been  put  out  of  action.  They  were  no  longer  able  to  de- 
fend properly  their  trenches.  Food,  water,  and  ammunition  were 
running  short.  A  consultation  of  the  remaining  officers  was  hdd. 
The  question  of  trjring  to  hold  out  until  reenf orcements  arrived 
was  considered,  but  ultimately  it  was  decided  to  retreat  to  the 
shore  and  to  reembark. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  the  order  was  given.  The 
attending  fleet  had  been  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the 
cruisers  Talbot  and  Dublin,  and,  supported  by  the  GtMath,  the 
Amethyst,  and  the  Sapphire,  they  began  a  terrific  bombardment 
of  the  tops  of  the  cliffs.  Protected  by  this  screen  of  fire,  the  few 
remaining  British  troops  were  able  to  get  away  in  their  boats 
without  molestation  save  for  a  long  distance  bombardment  by  the 
Turkish  artillery. 
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The  landinsr  at  Beach  X  was  more  successful.  The  Eisrhty- 
seventh  Brigade,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  General  Mar- 
shall, was  assigned  to  this  part  of  the  field.  It  was  to  work  its 
way  as  far  as  possible  inland  and  link  up  with  the  troops  coming 
ashore  at  Beach  W.  At  Beach  X  the  Turks  were  well  prepared. 
They  had  constructed  bomb-proof  shelters  and  trenches  on  the 
heights  and  were  well  led  by  German  officers. 

Before  the  actual  landing  the  supporting  battleships,  led  by  the 
Siviftsure  and  the  Implacahle,  bombarded  the  Turkish  positions 
for  almost  an  hour  with  their  heaviest  guns.  The  ground  was 
thoroughly  swept  by  the  great  12-inch  and  smaller  guns  of  the 
warships.  Finally,  just  before  the  actual  landing,  the  Implacable 
steamed  within  500  yards  of  the  shore,  dropped  her  anchor  and 
smothered  the  near  cliffs  and  the  foreshore  with  her  fire. 

Subsequent  investigation  proved  that  in  this  affair  of  Gal- 
lipoli,  as  in  Flanders  and  elsewhere,  the  British  suffered  from 
their  lack  of  foresight  in  the  provision  of  proper  shells.  The  bat^ 
tleships  used  shrapnel,  which,  it  was  afterward  discovered,  did 
little  damage  to  the  deep,  protected  trenches  prepared  by  the 
Turks  under  the  supervision  of  the  German  officers.  If  the  Brit- 
ish had  had  instead  the  high-explosive  shells  that  were  neces- 
sary for  the  work,  the  story  of  the  Gallipoli  landings  under  the 
wing  of  the  great  fleet  of  battleships  might  have  made  different 
reading. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  final  bombardment  by  the 
Implacable,  two  companies  and  a  machine-gun  section  of  the 
First  Royal  Fusiliers  were  thrown  ashore  at  Beach  X.  Under 
cover  of  the  battleships,  the  landing  was  safely  accomplished  and 
the  Fusiliers  advanced  almost  1,000  yards  without  much  opposi- 
tion. Hill  114  on  their  right,  where  the  Turks  proved  to  be 
firmly  intrenched,  then  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  advance. 
While  the  Royal  Fusiliers  were  considering  the  best  method  of 
attacking  this  position,  a  Turkish  battery,  in  position  near  the 
town  of  Erithia,  opened  fire  and  tore  holes  in  the  left  wing  of 
the  British  force.  At  the  same  time  they  were  heavily  counter- 
attacked by  a  Turkish  force  coming  from  the  east.  Gradually 
the  Royal  Fusiliers  were  compelled  to  give  ground.    Two  bat- 
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talions  of  the  Eigfaty-seventfa  Division  were  sent  ashore  and  with 
these  reenf  orcements  the  British  again  advanced,  this  time  clear- 
ing Hill  114  of  the  enemy.  There  they  joined  hands  with  the 
First  Battalion  of  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers,  and  althongfa  all  day 
long  the  Turks  tried  to  break  the  union  of  the  two  forces,  they 
did  not  succeed  in  doing  so. 

However,  General  Marshall's  force  was  hard  pressed.  Oiioe 
more  the  unceasing  Turkish  counterattacks  drove  them  hack  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  heights  overlooking  Beach  X,  where  only  the 
intense  bombardment  of  the  protecting  warships  saved  them. 
General  Marshall  was  wounded,  but  refused  to  relinquish  his 
command,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  force  was 
either  killed  or  wounded  in  the  day's  fighting.  When  ni^^t  fell 
the  British  troops  held  only  half  a  mile  of  territory  around  their 
original  landing  place,  with  their  right  wing  resting  on  Hill  114, 
linked  up  with  the  force  from  Beach  W. 

Here  at  Beach  W,  a  mile  and  a  half  down  the  coast,  midway  be- 
tween Tekke  Buma  and  Hellas  Buma,  was  being  enacted  a  feat 
of  arms  which,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  military  men,  is  fit  to 
rank  with  the  great  mihtary  accomplishments  of  all  time.  In 
speaking  of  it  subsequently  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  made  use  of  the 
following  terms : 

''So  strong,  in  fact,  were  the  defenses  of  Beach  W  that  the 
Turks  may  well  have  considered  them  impregnable,  and  it 
as  my  firm  conviction  that  no  finer  feat  of  arms  has  ever  been 
achieved  by  the  British  soldier — or  any  other  soldier — than  the 
storming  of  these  trenches  fr(Hn  open  boats  on  the  morning  of 
April  25." 

At  Beach  W  the  Turks,  fully  foreseeing  a  landing,  had  pre- 
pared as  at  no  other  point.  The  beach  is  in  a  wide  bay  and  leads 
into  a  gully  fianked  on  one  side  by  the  hills  extending  to  Cape 
Tekke  and,  on  the  other  side  by  the  steep  cliffs  extending  to 
Cape  Hellas. 

Every  inch  of  the  ground  had  been  prepared  against  attack. 
Sea  and  land  mines  had  been  profusely  laid,  wire  entanglements 
had  been  placed  along  the  shore  and  stretching  out  into  the 
water.    Deep  trenches  had  been  dug  on  the  heights  and  on  the 
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sides  of  the  slopes  while  stronsr  redoubts  had  been  built  at  two 
dominating  positions.  Every  bush  and  cover  contained  a  sniper 
while  larger  covers  concealed  machine  guns  trained  to  sweep  the 
beach  and  the  slopes  leading  to  the  Turkish  trenches. 

As  a  defensive  position  Beach  W  was  almost  ideal.  It  had  two 
weak  points,  however,  which  in  the  end  turned  the  scales  and 
made  success  possible  for  the  attacking  force.  At  either  end  of 
the  bay  were  small  rock  positions  from  which  it  was  possible  to 
enfilade  the  elaborate  system  of  defenses. 

The  landing  party  at  Beach  W  consisted  of  the  First  Battalion 
Lancashire  Fusiliers,  under  command  of  Major  Bishop.  'It  was/' 
wrote  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  'to  the  complete  lack  of  the  sense  of 
danger  or  of  fear  of  this  daring  battalion  that  we  owed  our  aston- 
ishing success."  After  a  preliminary  bombardment  by  the  sup- 
porting warships  the  men  of  the  First  Battalion,  in  thirty-two 
cutters  drawn  by  eight  picket  boats,  approached  the  shore.  The 
Turks  made  no  move  until  the  men  were  in  shallow  water  and 
were  leaping  out  of  the  boats.  Then  they  opened  fire  with  a 
murderous  torrent  from  artillery,  machine  guns,  and  rifles.  The 
first  line  of  the  First  Battalion  went  down  to  a  man.  The  second 
never  faltered,  but  came  on  bravely  into  the  fire,  striving  desper- 
ately to  cut  the  wire  entanglements.  So  quickly  did  they  fall  that 
observers  on  the  warships  wondered  why  they  were  "resting*'  on 
the  bullet  swept  shore  instead  of  running  to  cover. 

Rapidly  the  men  from  Lancashire  worked.  Finally  a  remnant 
of  the  battalion  forced  its  way  through  the  last  line  of  wire  and 
ran  for  shelter  on  the  bush  covered  slopes.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment,  detachments  that  had  landed  on  the  rocks  at  Cape  Tekke 
and  under  Cape  Hellas  began  to  have  an  important  effect  upon 
the  struggle.  At  the  latter  point,  the  Eighly-eighth  Brigade,  un- 
der Brigadier  General  Hare,  clambered  up  the  steep  side  of  the 
cliffs,  searched  out  the  machine  gun  positions  of  the  ^lemy  and 
swept  the  ground  clear  with  the  bayonet.  This  and  the  work  of 
the  force  at  Cape  Tekke  eased  the  Turkish  fire  on  the  beach  and, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Cape  Tekke  side  of  the  ravine,  the  few  re^ 
maining  officers  of  the  First  Battalion  were  able  to  re-form  the 
remnants  of  their  force  and  advance  upon  Hill  114. 
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About  nine  o^clock  reenforcements  were  landed,  this  time  not 
on  the  exposed  beach  but  under  Cape  Tekke,  the  heisrhts  of  which 
were  by  now  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  British  troops.  With  the 
help  of  these  fresh  troops,  three  lines  of  Turkish  trenches  were 
carried.  Brigadier  General  Hare  was  seriously  wounded  and  his 
place  was  filled  by  Colonel  WoUey-Dod,  who  was  sent  ashore  with 
orders  to  organize  a  further  advance  at  all  speed.  At  this  point 
the  attacking  force  ran  up  against  the  Turkish  redoubt  at 
Hill  138. 

The  afternoon  opened  with  an  intense  naval  bombardment  of 
the  ground  around  Hill  138  and  of  that  redoubt  itself.  At  two 
o'clock  the  Fourth  Battalion  of  the  Worcesters  was  ordered  to 
take  the  position  by  assault.  Under  Lieutenant  Colonel  D.  E. 
Cayley,  they  marched  a  considerable  distance  under  the  fire  of 
snipers  and  charged  up  the  heights  with  a  cheer.  The  Turks 
fought  bravely  against  a  stronger  force  but  by  four  o'clock  Hill 
138  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Worcesters. 

Less  than  a  mile  down  the  coast,  almost  to  the  old  fort  and 
village  of  Sedd-el-Bahr,  was  what  was  known  as  V  Beach.  There 
a  landing  in  great  force  was  attempted.  Largely  because  of  the 
scale  of  the  operations,  but  also  because  of  the  difficulties  and  the 
accidents  of  warfare,  this  landing  was  made  with  great  losses. 

The  beach  and  the  shore  in  the  immediate  vicinily  form  a  most 
regular  amphitheatre  of  a  radius  of  about  400  feet.  The  beach  is 
about  10  yards  wide  and  350  to  400  feet  long  and  it  runs  into  a 
slightly  concaved,  grassy  slope  that  rises  gentiy  to  a  height  of  a 
hundred  feet.  Little  or  no  real  cover  was  to  be  found  on  this  slope 
and  the  defenders  were  able  to  sweep  it  from  all  angles  with  a 
devastating  rain  of  all  kinds  of  shells.  Just  at  the  edge  of  the 
strip  of  sand,  however,  was  a  continuous  escarpment  about  four 
feet  high,  which  afforded  a  cover  in  which  troops  once  ashore 
might  be  re-formed.  As  a  result  of  the  early  naval  bombardment 
of  the  tip  of  the  peninsula,  much  of  the  village  of  Sedd-el-Bahr 
and  the  fort  and  the  barracks  had  been  reduced  to  ruins.  The 
ruins  afforded,  however,  excellent  cover  for  the  Turkish  troops 
and  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  British  when 
they  reached  the  shore. 
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In  addition  to  the  natural  disadvantages  under  which  the  at- 
tacking party  had  to  work,  the  Turks  had  constructed  two  lines 
of  barbed  wire  obstacles — one  at  the  edge  of  the  beach  and  the 
second  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  to  the  top  of  the  ridge.  These 
two  lines  of  barbed  wire  were  more  stoutly  constructed  than 
were  any  others  with  which  the  British  had  to  contend.  Just  be- 
yond the  second  obstacle  the  Turks  had  built  their  first  line  of 
trenches  and  beyond  the  ground  was  scored  witii  innumerable 
covers  for  the  defenders. 

The  force  assigned  to  the  attack  upon  V  Beach  was  composed 
of  the  Dublin  Fusiliers,  the  Munster  Fusiliers,  half  a  battalion  of 
the  Hampshire  Regiment,  the  West  Riding  Field  Company  and 
a  few  minor  units.  The  action  opened  with  a  short  range  bom- 
bardment of  the  enemy's  trenches  and  such  parts  of  the  fort, 
the  village  and  the  barracks  as  were  still  standing  and  believed  to 
be  affording  cover  for  riflemen  and  machine-gun  batteries.  Then 
three  companies  of  the  Dublin  Fusiliers  were  towed  ashore.  At 
this  point  one  of  the  great  experiments  of  the  Gallipoli  landings 
was  put  to  the  test,  and,  despite  the  devemess  of  its  conception, 
it  did  not  meet  with  great  success.  : 

A  large  transport  vessel,  the  River  Clyde,  had  been  loaded 
with  about  2,000  troops.  She  had  been  reconstructed  inside  and 
great  doors  had  been  cut  in  one  of  her  sides.  The  troops  were 
ready  on  long  platforms  for  instant  disembarkation.  The  ships 
were  to  be  run  ashore,  as  dose  as  possible  to  the  beach,  lighters 
were  to  be  floated  in  between  her  and  the  shore,  the  side  doors 
were  to  be  flung  open,  and  the  troops  were  to  rush  ashore  and 
carry  the  slopes  by  sheer  momentum.  In  the  front  of  the  vessd, 
protected  by  sandbags,  was  a  battery  of  machine  guns  which,  it 
was  hoped,  would  be  especially  effective  in  protecting  the  land- 
ing force  from  counterattacks. 

As  at  the  other  landings,  the  Turks  gave  no  sign  of  life  until 
the  collier  had  been  beached  and  the  other  landing  force  had  al- 
most reached  the  shore  in  its  tows.  Indeed,  so  long  did  they  hesi- 
tate in  opening  fire  that  at  one  time  the  watchers  on  the  warships 
thought  the  landing  was  going  to  be  unopposed.  They  were  soon 
of  such  an  idea,  however,  as  the  first  of  the  towboats 
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grounded  on  the  sandy  beach,  the  Turks  opened  fire  from  a 
dozen  different  positions.  Many  of  the  Dublin  Fusiliers  were 
killed  before  they  were. able  to  get  out  of  their  boats.  A  few 
scrambled  ashore  and  reached  the  shelter  of  the  escarpment  that 
rimmed  the  beach.  The  Turks  concentrated  their  fire  on  the  boats 
and  their  crews.  None  of  them  were  able  to  get  away,  and  al- 
most instantly  their  crews  were  killed  and  the  boats  wrecked. 

Meantime  the  River  Clyde,  had  been  run  ashore.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  operation  was  not  carried  out  as  expeditiously  as  it 
was  hoped  it  would  be,  and  the  Turks  soon  became  aware  of  the 
intentions  of  the  British.  They  poured  a  punishing  fire  on  the 
naval  party  attempting  to  get  the  lighters  into  position  between 
the  ship  and  the  shore.  The  heavy  tide  that  at  this  point  sweeps 
around  the  point  of  land  also  seriously  interfered  with  the  work. 
Finally  however,  by  deeds  of  heroism  that  received  subsequent 
official  acknowledgment,  the  lighters  were  got  into  position  and 
the  doors  of  the  River  Clyde  flung  open. 

At  a  trot  a  company  of  the  Munster  Fusiliers  led  the  way.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  live  for  even  a  short  time  in  the  fire 
that  the  Turks  concentrated  upon  the  lighters,  and  hardly  a  man 
reached  the  shore.  Nothing  daunted,  a  second  company  of  the 
same  battalion  followed.  As  they  dropped  in  scores  the  lighters 
began  to  drift  and  dozens  of  the  men,  in  attempting  to  swim 
ashore  in  their  heavy  kits,  were  drowned. 

Despite  the  storm  of  fire,  volunteers  once  more  swung  the 
lighters  into  position.  The  third  company  of  the  Munsters  were 
ordered  to  attempt  to  reach  the  beach.  By  this  time  the  Turks 
had  been  able  to  concentrate  shrapnel  fire  on  the  River  Clyde 
and  her  human  freight,  and  the  third  company  suffered  even 
more  casualties  than  had  the  first  two. 

There  is  a  limit  to  human  sacrifice,  and  Brigadier  General 
Napier,  in  command  of  the  troops,  called  a  halt  in  the  attempt  to 
land.  A  little  later,  it  was  resumed,  with  General  Napier  and 
Captain  Costeker  and  a  detachment  of  the  Hampshire  Regiment 
heroically  leading  the  way.  When  they  had  reached  the  lighters  the 
moorings  again  gave  way  and  they  drifted  into  deep  water.  In 
the  torrent  of  bullets  that  was  being  poured  down  upon  them  by 
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the  Turks  it  vnas  impossible  to  do  anythinsr  but  lie  flat  on  the  ex- 
posed decks  and  wait  for  the  lighters  to  be  swung  into  position 
again.  Scores  of  them  were  killed,  including  both  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Napier  and  Captain  Costdcer. 

With  this  major  disaster,  all  attempts  to  make  further  land- 
ings were  abandoned  for  the  day.  A  few  hundred  British  troops 
had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  escarpment  on  the  shore  and  there 
they  huddled,  not  daring  to  lift  their  heads  above  the  four-foot 
natural  cover.  Fortunately  for  them,  the  machine-gun  battery 
on  the  River  Clyde  raked  the  slope,  kept  the  fire  of  the  Turkish 
defenders  down  and  prevented  any  counterattacks,  which  might 
have  ended  disastrously  for  the  British  troops.  The  troops  still 
on  board  the  River  Clyde,  numbering  about  1,000  were  effec* 
tively  protected  from  the  fire  of  the  Turks,  suffering  few  casu« 
alties,  although  shrapnel  tore  four  great  holes  in  the  side  of  the 
collier. 

Matters  had  not  gone  any  better  at  other  sections  of  the 
beach.  Half  a  company  of  the  Dublins  landed  east  of  Seddrel- 
Bahr  for  the  purpose  of  flanking  the  Turidsh  defenses,  failed  to 
accomplish  its  purpose  and  lost  all  except  twenty-five  of  its  men. 
In  the  af  tenioim  the  landing  at  V  Beach  was  definitely  accepted 
as  a  failure  and  plans  made  for  the  diversion  of  the  troops  not 
yet  landed  to  one  of  the  other  beaches.  It  was  first  thought  that 
Y  Beach  would  be  the  best  point,  but  it  was  decided  that  it  would 
be  too  late  to  effect  the  issue  there  and  the  troops  were  finally 
diverted  to  W  Beach,  where,  despite  the  heavy  cost,  the  Lau- 
cashire  landing  had  led  to  some  real  results. 

As  nightfall  approached  there  was  a  momentary  thrill  of  hope- 
fulness among  those  who  remained  on  V  Beach  because  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  Worcestershire  and  Liancashire  Fusiliers 
succeeded  in  working  their  way  across  country  from  W  Beach  and 
threatened  to  make  untenable  the  Turkish  positions.  The  few 
hundred  men  on  V  Beach  and  the  thousand  or  more  cooped  up  in 
the  River  Clyde  could  hear  the  fight  coming  closer  and  closer  and, 
cheered  by  their  officers,  their  spirits  rose.  But  the  men  from 
W  Beach  were  stopped  finally  by  the  frequent  lines  of  barbed- 
wire  obstructions  that  had  been  stretched  by  the  Turk  at  right 
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ansrles  to  the  shore,  between  liie  two  beadies,  in  preparation 
for  just  such  an  eventuality  as  this. 

Night  came,  but  with  it  not  much  relief  from  the  eternal 
vigilance  of  the  Turks.  There  was  in  the  perfect  sky  not  a  cloud 
to  screen  the  moon's  rays.  A  successful  attempt  was  made,  how- 
ever, to  land  the  infantry  from  the  River  Clyde,  and  subsequently 
the  force  then  ashore,  numbering  close  upon  1,500  men,  tried  to 
clear  the  ruins  of  the  fort  and  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  All 
these  efforts  were  in  vain,  however,  and  finally  the  troops  re- 
turned to  the  protection  of  the  escarpment  along  the  shore.  From 
there  the  task  of  removing  the  wounded  to  the  protection  of  the 
River  Clyde  was  proceeded  with  under  a  heavy  fire. 

In  comparison  with  the  sanguinary  affairs  at  the  four  other 
beaches,  the  landing  at  S  Beach  was  a  minor  affair,  costing  only 
about  fifly  casualties.  This  beach  was  located  at  the  extreme 
eastern  end  of  Morto  Bay,  close  by  Eski  HissarUk  Point,  and  the 
work  was  delegated  to  the  Second  South  Wales  Borderers  under 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Casson.  The  chief  difficully  of  this  landing 
was  found  in  the  powerful  current  which  delayed  it  for  several 
hours  beyond  the  appointed  time.  However,  the  men  were  finally 
got  ashore  and  easily  drove  out  the  small  Turkish  force  that  had 
been  posted  in  the  neighborhood. 


CHAPTER    LXIV 


FURTHER     EFFORTS     AT     LANDING  —  FAILURE 

TO     TAKE     ERITHIA 

MEANWHILE  the  French  were  carrying  on  a  disastrous 
operation  at  Kum  Kale,  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  directly  south 
of  S  Beach.  About  2,800  men  had  been  landed  after  a  prelimi- 
nary bombardment  by  the  French  fleet.  Before  they  reembarked 
next  morning  they  had  lost  more  than  a  quarter  of  ibeir  effec- 
tives. After  landing  they  stormed  the  ruined  castle  of  Eum  Kale 
and  then  drove  inland  with  the  object  of  clearing  the  village  of 
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Yeni  Shehr.  The  Turks  were  in  f  orce,  however,  at  that  point  and 
held  the  French  midway  between  Eum  Kale  and  Yeni  Shehr. 
Finally  it  became  apparent  that  further  advance  was  impossible 
without  reenf orcements  and  the  French  intrenched  for  the  nisrht. 
All  through  the  darkness  the  Turks  launched  a  counterattack 
upon  the  landinsr  force  and  morning  found  the  French  preparing 
to  reembark.  Under  the  guns  of  the  French  warships  this  was 
accomplished  without  any  great  further  loss. 

Thus  of  the  seven  landings  that  had  been  attempted  by  the 
allied  forces  two,  that  at  Eum  Kale  and  that  at  Y  Beach,  had 
been  definitely  abandoned.  Of  the  remaining  five  only  two  had 
been  successful  in  linking  up — ^that  at  Beach  X  and  that  at  Beach 
W.  Farther  up  the  Gulf  of  Saros,  near  the  lines  known  by  the 
name  of  Bulair,  a  force  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  made  a 
demonstration  but  did  not  effect  a  landing. 

The  Australians  and  the  New  Zealanders  on  the  cliffs  above 
Gaba  Tepe  were  fighting  desperately  against  the  constant  Turk- 
ish counterattacks,  but,  assisted  by  the  fleet  under  Admiral 
Thursby,  successfully  resisted  all  attempts  to  drive  them  into 
the  sea.  Already  the  little  cove  in  which  the  landing  had  been 
made  had  been  christened  ^'Anzac  Cove,'*  "Anzac,"  of  course, 
was  formed  by  taking  the  first  letters  of  the  official  designation 
of  the  colonial  forces — ^Australian  and  New  Zealand  Army  Corps. 
The  spirits  of  the  men  were  high,  despite  the  awful  experience 
they  had  gone  through,  and  they  frequently  exchanged  cheery 
messages  with  the  gunners  of  the  warships  who  were  pounding 
away  at  the  Turkish  positions,  although  not  accomplishing  any 
great  damage  in  their  blind  firing. 

It  had  been  intended  to  organize  an  immediate  resumption  of 
the  advance  from  Anzac  Cove  with  daybreak  of  April  26.  But 
the  Turks  were  constantly  bringing  up  reenf  orcements.  Watchers 
on  the  warshi^xs  could  see  them  creeping  over  the  crest  of  Sari 
Bair  and  although  the  naval  guns  were  turned  on  them,  their  loss 
was  comparatively  small  because  of  their  open  formation  and 
their  cleverness  in  making  use  of  every  bit  of  cover. 

During  the  early  morning  the  Anzacs  had  hauled  heavy  field 
guns  up  the  face  of  the  steep  cliffs  and  had,  in  many  other  ways, 
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strengthened  their  positions.  This  was  all  the  more  necessary  as 
it  became  apparent  that  the  Turks  were  massing  for  a  great  at- 
tack shortly  after  nine  o'clock.  About  noon  the  battle  reached  its 
height.  The  Turks  attacked  bravely  and  although  they  suffered 
great  losses,  never  wavered.  Despite  their  efforts,  however,  the 
Anzacs  held  fast.  By  this  time  reenf orcements  were  beginning  to 
arrive  and  a  more  permanent  character  was  given  to  the  trenches. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  organize  for  an  advance  as  headquarters 
were  constantly  impressing  upon  the  individual  commands  the 
necessity  of  making  good  as  much  ground  as  possible  before  the 
Turks  were  able  to  bring  into  action  their  undoubted  superiority 
in  forces. 

The  constant  attacks  of  the  Turks,  however,  made  any  real  at- 
tempt at  advance  impossible,  although  a  little  ground  was  gained 
on  the  26th  by  counterattacks.  It  soon  became  apparent,  too,  that, 
although  the  operation  at  Anzac  Cove  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
general  attack,  it  had,  through  its  inabilily  to  make  progress,  be- 
come a  separate  affair  and  had  been  so  conducted  for  the  rest  of 
the  campaign — or  at  least  until  a  much  greater  advance  had  been 
made  in  all  quarters. 

At  the  tip  of  the  peninsula  the  chief  events  of  the  second  day 
of  the  landing,  April  26,  1915,  occurred  at  V  Beach,  where  the 
River  Clyde  had  been  run  ashore.  About  1,500  men  were  left, 
composed  of  the  survivors  of  the  Dublins  and  the  Munsters  and 
two  companies  of  the  Hampshires,  under  cover  of  the  escarpment 
on  the  beach.  There  Colonel  Doughty-Wylie  and  Captain  Walford 
rallied  them  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  and  covered  by  a  heavy 
bombardment  by  the  warships  set  out  to  clear  the  village. 
Desperate  hand-to-hand  fighting  followed  and  the  casualties  were 
appalling.  Most  of  the  houses  contained  squads  of  riflemen  and 
the  more  important  machine  guns.  Each  had  to  be  carried  sepa- 
rately. By  noon,  however,  the  town  had  been  cleared.  Captain 
Walford  had  fallen,  bravely  leading  his  troops  in  a  way  that 
earned  him  the  Victoria  Cross. 

Colonel  Doughty-Wylie  called  a  halt  and  collected  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  attack.  Under  cover  of  some  empty  houses  he 
rallied  them,  re-formed  them  as  best  he  could,  called  upon  them 
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for  one  last  effort  and  walked  out  into  the  open  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  for  the  assault  upon  the  old  Castle,  and  Hill  141. 

Carryinsr  a  light  cane,  the  figure  of  Colonel  Doughty-Wylie  was 
a  conspicuous  one.  Yet  he  survived  almost  to  the  end  and  to  vic- 
tory. He  reached  the  slope  leading  up  to  Hill  141,  urging  his  men 
forward.  He  was  in  the  lead  when  a  bullet  killed  him  instantly. 
Fired  by  his  splendid  example  which  earned  him  a  posthumous 
Victoria  Cross,  the  Dublins,  Munsters,  and  Hampshires  swept  on 
and  carried  the  sununit.  By  two  o'clock  the  commanding  posi- 
tion was  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 

At  the  same  time  the  Lancashire  Landing  force  had  linked  up 
with  the  landing  at  V  Beach.  Also,  the  French  Expeditionary 
force,  after  its  hard  experience  at  Kum  Kale,  was  successfully 
landed  at  V  Beach.  Additional  troops  were  landed  at  S  Beach  to 
prevent  the  South  Wales  Borderers  being  wiped  out  in  their  iso- 
lation. 

On  the  morning  of  April  27, 1915,  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  looked  over 
the  positions.  He  found  that,  although  he  had  several  beaches 
securely  in  his  grasp,  he  lacked  room  in  which  to  maneuver. 
Also  his  force  was  beginning  to  suffer  from  lack  of  water.  Ac- 
cordingly he  decided  that  an  immediate  advance  was  necessary. 

Sir  Ian  Hamilton  set  his  men  the  task  of  clearing  the  com- 
paratively low  ground  at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula — a  distance  of 
about  two  miles  from  the  extreme  southwestern  point  of  the 
land.  He  drew  a  straight  line  from  the  position  held  by  the 
South  Wales  Borderers  near  the  ruined  De  Tott's  Battery  to  Y 
Beach.  After  some  hard  fighting  this  was  accomplished  with  the 
exception  of  the  extreme  left  wing,  which  got  only  as  far  as  Y  2 
Beach,  where  the  Turks  were  in  force. 

On  the  following  day,  April  27th,  despite  the  fact  that  his 
forces  were  almost  exhausted.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  called  upon 
them  for  a  supreme  effort.  He  intended,  he  said,  to  capture  the 
Village  of  Erithia  and,  from  that  point,  carry  Achi  Baba,  the 
first  main  objective  in  the  campaign  to  open  the  Narrows. 

The  advance  was  ordered  for  eight  o^clock  in  the  morning.  The 
Twenty-ninth  Division,  under  Major  General  Sir  Aylmer  Hun- 
ter-Weston,  was  to  move  on  Erithia,  the  French  force  was  to 
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move  along  the  right  flank  of  the  Twenty-ninth  to  tiie  Kereves 
Dere,  which  ran  from  the  base  of  Achi  Bafaa,  and  tli»e  await 
the  capture  of  Krithia  and  the  assault  upon  the  main  height. 

The  leading  units  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Division  advanced 
almost  without  opposition  for  a  couple  of  miles,  but  was  then 
heavily  attacked  by  the  enemy.  Despite  ail  further  attempts  the 
British  troops  were  able  to  make  no  further  advance  at  this  point 
and  intrenched  for  the  night.  A  little  to  the  right,  other  units 
eventually  got  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  Erithia,  but 
finally  were  compelled  to  fall  back  in  line  with  Ihe  force  on  its  left 
Still  farther  to  the  right  the  Eighty-ei^^lh  Brigade  had  been 
brought  to  a  halt  and  found  itself  running  short  of  ammunition. 

The  Eighty-sixth  Brigade,  which  had  been  held  in  reserve,  came 
into  action  shortly  after  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  was 
ordered  to  move  through  the  Eighty-eighth  Brigade  and  carry 
Krithia.  A  few  units  got  within  sight  of  ICrithia,  but  the  main 
body  of  the  Eightynsixth  Brigade  was  unable  to  force  a  way 
b^ond  the  line  readied  by  the  Eighfy-eighth. 

The  French,  meanwhile,  were  having  an  equally  hard  time. 
At  one  time  they  were  within  a  mile  of  Krithia,  but  ultimately 
they,  in  company  with  the  whole  allied  line,  had  to  give  way 
before  strong  Turkish  counterattacks.  Masses  of  Tuikish  troops 
advanced  against  the  British  center  and  right  and  against  the 
whole  line  of  the  French  and  drove  them  back  with  the  bayonet 
An  almost  successful  attempt  was  made  to  pierce  the  allied  line 
^t  the  point  where  the  French  linked  up  with  the  British,  ^e 
French  gave  way  and  uncovered  the  right  flank  of  the  Eligfaty- 
eighth  Brigade.  The  Fourth  Worcesters  suffered  cruelly  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  reenforcements  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Brigade 
a  serious  situation  might  have  ^sued. 

In  speaking  of  this  critical  moment  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  sub- 
sequently wrote : 

'The  men  were  ^chausted  and  the  few  guns  landed  at  the  time 
were  unable  to  afford  them  adequate  artillery  support  The 
small  amount  of  transports  available  did  not  suffice  to  maintain 
the  supply  of  munitions,  and  cartridges  were  running  short 
despite  all  efforts  to  push  them  up  from  the  landing  piaoes." 
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The  situation  was  now  becoming:  serious  and  it  became  ap- 
parent that  Krithia  could  not  be  carriied.  Accordingly,  the  allied 
forces  were  ordered  to  dig  in  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  hold 
their  ground  at  all  costs.  Thus  ended  the  Battle  of  the  Landings, 
e3d;ending  over  three  days.  The  results  obtained  fell  far  short 
of  expectations.  Krithia  and  Achi  Baba  had  not  been  carried, 
the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  had  been  unable  to  advance 
along  the  road  to  Maidos  and,  indeed,  were  hanging  on  to  a  thin 
strip  of  shore  by  their  very  teeth.  It  became  more  apparent  with 
each  new  attempt  that  the  difficulties  before  the  attackers  in 
the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  were  far  beyond  ansrthing  that  had  been 
conceived. 

In  speaking  of  his  failure  to  reach  Krithia,  Sir  Ian  Hamilton 
said: 

''Had  it  been  possible  to  push  in  reenforcements  in  men, 
artillery  and  munitions  during  the  day,  April  27,  Krithia  should 
have  fallen,  and  much  subsequent  fighting  for  its  capture  would 
have  been  avoided. 

'Two  days  later  this  would  have  been  feasible,  but  I  had  to 
reckon  with  the  certainty  that  the  enemy  would,  in  that  same 
time,  have  received  proportionately  greater  support.  I  was  faced 
by  the  usual  choice  of  evils,  and  although  the  result  was  not  what 
I  had  hoped,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  hesitation  and 
delay  would  better  have  answered  my  purpose.'' 


CHAPTER    LXV 
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WORK     OP     "ANZACS" 

ON  April  28,  1915,  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  decided  to  send  re- 
enforcements  in  force  to  Anzac  Cove.  Despite  the  constant 
landing  of  fresh  troops  there  the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders, 
because  of  their  heavy  losses  and  the  increasing  pressure  of  the 
Turkish  attacks,  had  been  almost  continually  in  the  firing  line. 
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lliey  had  been  able  to  enjoy  little  or  no  rest  or  sleep,  and  things 
began  to  look  serious.  Accordmgly  four  battalions  of  tiie  Royal 
Naval  Division  were  sent  to  General  Birdwood.  On  the  fidlair- 
ing  day  two  more  naval  hattalicms  were  landed  and  as  wdl  a 
company  of  the  Motor  Maxim  Section. 

These  fresh  units  moved  into  liie  Ansae  trenches  and  hdd 
them  against  renewed  Turkish  attacks.  Meanwhile  the  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  battalions  were  being  reorganized  be- 
hind the  line  and  after  three  and  a  half  days'  rest  took  their 
places  again  in  the  front-line  trenches. 

From  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  April  until  May  1  lliem 
was  comparative  quiet  on  what  might  be  called  the  Krithia 
front,  at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula.  Fresh  forces  were  landed 
by  the  French  and  the  English,  the  latter  bringing  into  line 
the  Twenty-ninth  Indian  Infantry  Brigade.  Heavy  arti&ery 
was  brought  ashore  and  moved  up  to  positiOBB  inland,  and 
the  whole  organization  of  the  allied  f oroe  was  re-formed  and 
strengthened. 

At  10  p.  m.  on  the  evening  of  May  1  opened  what  is  known 
as  liie  first  battle  of  Krithia.  It  was  elaborately  organised  by 
liie  German  staff  of  the  Turkish  f  oroes  and  took  the  aiHed  troops 
by  surprise.  Indeed,  the  first  line  of  the  attacking  force,  creep- 
ing up  on  its  hands  and  knees,  got  into  the  trenches  of  the  Eighty* 
sixth  Brigade  and  bayoneting  most  of  liie  defenders  opened  up 
what  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  subsequently  described  as  ''an  ugly  gap." 
Thanks  to  the  fine  conduct  of  s<»ne  territorial  units,  however, 
the  Turks  were  not  able  to  press  home  this  temporary  advantage 
and  the  hole  was  soon  closed. 

Along  the  rest  of  the  British  front  the  attack  of  the  Turks  was 
not  serious.  Instead  they  concentrated  on  the  left  of  the  French 
line,  held  by  a  Senegalese  brigade.  After  several  attacks  the 
African  troops  began  to  give  way.  Realizing  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation,  the  two  companies  of  the  Worcesters  moved  across 
from  the  British  right  and  saved  the  day.  Some  hours  later, 
the  extreme  French  right  was  hard  pressed,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  bring  up  a  battalion  of  the  Royal  Naval  Division  from  the 
reserves  to  strengthen  it. 
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The  following  morning,  the  allied  troops  moved  out  of  their 
trenches  in  a  counterattack.  It  at  first  met  with  great  success. 
As  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  wrote  in  his  dispatch  to  London :  ''Had  it 
not  been  for  those  inventions  of  the  devil — machine  guns  and 
barbed  wire — ^which  suit  the  Turkish  character  and  tactics  to 
perfection,  we  should  not  have  stopped  short  of  the  crest  of 
Achi  Baba.'^ 

By  7.30  in  the  morning  the  British  left  had  advanced  more 
than  500  yards,  while  the  center  and  the  right  and  the 
French  left  had  also  registered  promising  advances.  The  rest  of 
the  French  line,  however,  was  held  up  by  strong  Turkish  forces 
posted  along  the  Kereves  Dere  and  the  more  advanced  sections 
of  the  British  left  came  under  heavy  cross-fire.  In  the  end  it 
was  necessary  to  relinquish  all  the  ground  gained  and  to  retire 
to  the  original  trenches. 

Although  the  Turks  made  night  attacks  against  the  French 
line  on  May  2  and  3,  1915,  and  in  the  end  inflicted  such  heavy 
losses  that  it  was  necessary  to  shorten  the  line  held  by  General 
d'Amade's  troops,  it  was  not  until  May  6, 1915,  that  heavy  fight- 
ing occurred  again  along  the  whole  line.  On  May  5  the  Lan- 
cashire Fusilier  Brigade  of  the  East  Lancashire  Territorial  Divi- 
sion, which  had  been  training  in  Egypt,  arrived  and  was  placed 
in  reserve,  behind  the  British  left. 

At  this  time  it  was  calculated  that  the  British  total  losses, 
killed,  wounded  and  missing  since  the  initial  operations  oflihe 
landing,  had  been  just  short  of  14,000  men.  This  of  course  did 
not  include  the  sick  who  must  have  numbered  10,000  or  the 
French  losses,  which  were  not  revealed.  These  were  heavy  and 
serious  and  more  than  counterbalanced  the  reenf  orcements  that 
had  arrived. 

Sir  Ian  Hamilton  decided  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  against 
Krithia  and  Achi  Baba  on  May  6,  1915.  This  battle  was  im- 
portant because  it  marked  the  turning  point  in  the  character  of 
the  campaign  carried  on  by  the  allied  troops  in  Gallipoli.  Al- 
though an  advance  was  registered  none  of  the  main  positions  of 
the  Ottoman  troops  were  carried  or  even  reached,  and  it  became 
apparent  that  the  task  of  reducing  the  Dardanelles  was  not  one 
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likely  to  be  solved  by  rash  frontal  attacks.  Rather,  as  in  other 
fields  of  the  world  war,  the  problem  became  one  of  siege  tactics, 
and  from  the  date  of  the  end  of  this  second  battle  of  Krithia  the 
operations  in  Gallipoli  resolved  themselves  into  variations  of  the 
methods  that  were  being  forced  upon  the  troops  of  all  ihe  bel- 
ligerent countries  in  Europe. 

For  his  grand  attack  upon  Krithia  and  Achi  Baba,  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton  brought  down  from  Anzac  Cove  the  Second  Austra- 
lian Infantry  Brigade  and  the  New  Zealand  Brigade.  With  two 
brigades  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  he  formed  them  into  a  re- 
serve division.  The  Twenty-ninth  Division  held  the  British  line, 
and  was  cnrdered  forward  about  11  a.  m.  of  May  6,  1915,  with 
orders  to  go  as  far  as  Krithia  if  possible,  but  at  all  events  to 
sieze  as  much  of  the  ground  around  that  point  as  possible.  At 
the  same  time  the  French  corps  were  to  attempt  to  wrest  from 
the  Turks  the  crest  above  the  Kereves  Dere. 

The  advance  was  extremely  slow.  At  the  end  of  two  hours 
the  Twenty-ninth  Division  had  progressed  less  than  three  hun- 
dred yards  and  had  not  yet  come  into  touch  with  any  of  the 
main  Turkish  positions.  Three  hours  more  of  desperate  fighting 
showed  many  fluctuations  but  no  more  progress.  Finally  Uiey 
were  ordered  to  intrench  where  th^  were  for  the  night. 

The  French  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  crest  aimed  at, 
but  found  it  by  no  means  a  comfortable  position.  Tbey  could 
not  go  forward  and  they  dared  not  go  back.  Yet  th^  were 
subject  to  a  raking  fire  that  cost  them  hundreds  of  cajsualties. 
Time  and  time  again  the  Senegalese  troops  were  sent  against  the 
Turkish  trenches  and  machine  gun  positions,  but  each  time  they 
were  beaten  back  with  cruel  losses.  To  make  matters  even 
worse,  the  French  could  not,  in  the  heavy  fire  maintained  by  the 
Turks,  intrench  until  after  nightfall,  and  they  had  to  spend  hours 
in  the  exposed  position. 

The  following  morning  May  7, 1915,  the  allied  warships  opened 
a  furious  bombardment  of  the  ground  around  Krithia.  Evary 
few  feet  of  the  difficult  country  was  seardoed  out  by  the  destrcqr- 
ing  lyddite  of  the  Allies'  shells,  until  it  seemed  that  not  a  living 
creature  could  have  survived.    But  when  the  Lancashire 
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Brigade  moved  out  to  the  attack  a  few  minutes  later  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  naval  bombardment  had  by  no  means 
exterminated  or  demoralized  the  Turks. 

The  British  troops  were  greeted  by  a  perfect  hurricane  of 
fire  from  rifles  and  machine  guns.  Hundreds  of  the  men  went 
down  and,  brave  as  the  remainder  were,  they  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  attempt  to  cross  the  open  ground  that  lay  between 
the  British  front  and  Krithia.  Some  progress  was  made  on  the 
right,  however,  where  a  clump  of  fir  trees  which  had  been  hold- 
ing up  the  advance  for  some  time  was  finally  carried  by  the  Fifth 
Royal  Scots.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  Turks  recaptured  the  firs 
and  such  of  the  ground  they  had  lost  and  shortly  after  four  o'clock 
when  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  relieved  the  situation,  the  British  were 
in  the  position  of  being  absolutely  ''stuck.''  The  British  com- 
mander decided  to  make  another  desperate  attempt,  however,  and 
called  upon  the  French  for  cooperation.  The  whole  allied  line 
advanced  to  the  attack  just  as  evening  was  closing  in  but  the 
Turks  by  this  time  had  brought  up  some  additional  batteries  and 
poured  in  on  the  French  and  the  British  a  smothering  fire  of 
deadly  shrapnel.  So  heavy  was  the  punishment  of  the  French 
that  the  line  literally  melted  away  and  General  d'Amade  was 
compelled  to  throw  his  last  reserve  into  the  front  line.  At  night- 
fall the  allied  attack  subsided. 

During  the  night,  word  came  to  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  that  heavy 
Turkish  reenforcements  were  on  their  way  and  he  decided  to 
make  one  last  attempt  to  carry  Erithia  and  Achi  Baba  before 
they  arrived  in  the  morning.  Accordingly,  the  Lancashire 
Fusiliers  Brigade  which  had  been  particularly  roughly  handled 
was  withdrawn  from  the  line,  and  their  places  taken  by  the  New 
Zealand  Brigade.  After  another  naval  bombardment  the  New 
Zealanders  were  ordered  forward  shortly  after  10  a.  m.  of 
May  8,  1915.  By  1.30  they  were  two  hundred  yards  closer 
to  Erithia  than  any  allied  troops  had  been  up  to  that 
time.  There,  however,  they  were  heavily  checked.  Other  units 
were  unable  to  advance,  and  the  French  sent  word  that  they 
were  unable  to  go  any  farther  unless  the  British  line  could 
move. 
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lliere  was  a  long  pause.  Fmally  word  was  passed  along  the 
line  that  the  final  desperate  effort  was  to  be  made — ^namely  to 
carry  Krithia  and  Achi  Baba  by  a  c(»nbmed  bayonet  aftadc 
Every  man  in  the  line  was  ordered  to  fix  bayonets  and  not  to 
stop  short  of  the  objectives.  At  5.30  in  the  afternoon  came 
the  order  to  advance,  after  a  bombardment  by  the  fleet.  Almost 
immediately  all  central  control  was  lost,  and  each  unit  was  fight- 
ing desperately  for  itself  in  the  hilb  and  gullies  of  that  diflScnIt, 
almost  uncharted,  country.  Not  for  many  hours  afterward, 
indeed,  in  some  cases  not  for  days,  was  it  possible  to  pieee  the 
story  together. 

The  New  Zealand  troops  got  well  past  the  Turkish  madiine 
guns  without  discovering  then,  with  Hbe  consequence  that  thdr 
supports  were  mown  down  by  a  hail  of  fire  fr(»n  unexpected 
quarters.  Nevertheless,  they  got  within  a  few  yards  of  tiie 
Turkish  trenches  and  proceeded  to  dig  themselves  in.  The  Second 
Australian  Infantry  Brigade  actual^  won  about  400  yards  of 
ground  and  stuck  to  it  with  a  tenacity  warmly  praised  by  Sir 
Ian  Hamilton.  To  the  left  the  Eighty-seventh  Brigade  had  suf- 
fered terribly  f  r<Hn  madiine-gnn  fire  ^ile  the  Frendi  had  been 
severely  handled.  The  French  troops  were  steady  enough,  but 
the  Senegalese  broke  in.  At  one  point  General  d'Amade  rallied 
the  troops  in  person. 

Nightfall  came  and  still  Krithia  and  Achi  Baba  were  far  away. 
Thus  ended  the  second  battle  of  Krithia,  the  supreme  attempt  of 
the  allied  troops  to  carry  tiie  Turkish  positions  by  a  maneuvi^ 
battle.  Some  little  ground  had  been  gained,  but  the  losses  had 
been  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  advantage  wrested  from  tiie 
brave  and  tenacious  Ottoman  troops.  The  only  consolation  found 
in  the  situation  l^  the  higher  commands  was  in  ftte  assurance 
that  the  enemy  had  suffered  equally  heavy  losses,  but  as  th^ 
were  largely  on  the  defensive  this  statement  is  open  to  a  very 
large  measure  of  doubt. 

While  all  this  fighting  was  going  on  at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula, 
the  Anzacs,  or  that  part  of  them  left  on  the  cliffs  av&rhdkmg 
the  cove,  were  having  a  hard  time  to  maintain  their  positions. 
The  Turks  were  aware  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  two  brigades 
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to  assist  in  the  seoomd  battle  of  Krithia,  and  ihey  made  a  heavy 
demonstration  to  prevent  the  departure  of  any  further  troops. 
To  understand  how  vital  a  matter  this  was  one  has  only  to  read 
ihe  dispatches  of  the  period.  Indeed^  it  has  often  since  been 
pointed  out  by  military  experts  of  allied  nationalities  that,  had 
the  troops  landed  from  first  to  last  at  Anzac  Co¥e  been  available 
at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula,  Kriliiia  and  Achi  Bafaa  would  un-* 
doubtedly  have  been  carried  in  the  early  days  of  the  fighting, 
thus  altering  the  whole  course  of  the  campaign.  This  dispersal 
of  forces  would  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  major  blundars 
of  the  Dardanelles  campaign. 

For  five  days,  beginning  May  6,  1915,  ihe  Anzaa  were  in 
almost  constant  action.  The  fortunes  fluctuated,  gains  were 
made  by  both  forces,  but  in  the  end,  aside  from  heavy  losses  by 
both,  there  was  practically  no  change  in  the  relative  positions. 
The  allied  troops  still  held  a  strip  of  land  on  the  top  of  the  cHffs, 
of  a  radius  of  about  1,100  yards.  As  illustrating  the  intense 
character  of  tiie  combat  at  this  period,  it  was  calculated  that 
during'  one  bombardment  no  less  than  1,400*  Turkish  shels  fell  on 
this  small  strip  of  land  in  one  hour. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  task  ot  the  Ansacs  at  this  period  was 
to  keep  open  this  door  to  the  vitals  of  tiie  Turkish  army  and  to 
hold  as  many  of  tiie  Turks  as  possible,  and  thus  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  Krithia  front.  It  can  be  said  with  equal 
force  that  itke  task  of  the  Turks  arrasred  against  tliem  was 
to  hold  as  many  of  Hie  Anzacs  on  tiiis  front  as  possible. 
Judged  from  these  angles,  both  Turks  and  Britons  were 
successful. 

In  the  following  week  both  the  British  and  the  French  received 
substantial  reenforcements.  On  May  14  G^ieral  d'Amade,  in 
command  of  the  French  forces  at  the  Dardanelles,  was  relieved 
by  General  Gouraud,  who,  at  the  age  of  47,  was  the  youngest 
officer  of  his  rank  in  the  French  army.  He  had  enjoyed  con- 
spicuous success  in  n<v&em  France,  and  had  been  nicknamed 
by  his  soldiers,  fee  ^Um  (rf  the  Argonne."  It  was  behoved  that 
his  experi^ice  m  the  country  of  the  Argonne  and  the  style  of 
fighting  that  had  developed  there  would  make  him  especially 
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valuable  to  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  who,  of  course,  had  had  no  previous 
experience  with  the  new  style  of  warfare. 

On  May  18, 1915,  began  the  second  battle  of  Anzac.  Elaborate 
preparations  were  made  by  General  Liman  von  Sanders,  the  Ger- 
man commander  in  chief  of  the  Ottoman  forces.  Fully  30,000 
troops  are  said  to  have  been  gathered  for  the  attack  upon  the 
Colonial  troops.  The  latter  were  fully  prepared,  warned  of  the 
concentration  by  the  observers  on  the  warships  and  the  aerial 
scouts. 

About  midnight  of  that  day  the  attack  began.  After  a  pre- 
liminary bombardment  of  the  British  positions,  successive  in- 
fantry attacks  in  massed  formation  were  launched  against  the 
trenches.  For  six  hours  the  battle  waged,  but  ihe  Anzacs' 
positions  were  not  shaken.  In  the  end  ihe  ground  in  front  of 
the  trenches  was  literally  covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded. 
An  actual  observer  wrote  of  the  scene : 

''The  ground  presents  an  extraordinary  sight  when  viewed 
through  the  trench  periscopes.  Two  hundred  yards  away,  and 
even  closer  in  some  places,  are  the  Turkish  trenches,  and  between 
them  and  our  lines  the  dead  lie  in  hundreds.  There  are  groups 
of  twenty  or  thirty  massed  together,  as  if  for  mutual  protection, 
some  l3ring  on  their  faces,  some  killed  in  ihe  act  of  firing; 
others  hung  up  in  the  barbed  wire.  In  one  place  a  small  group 
actually  reached  our  parapet,  and  now  lie  dead  on  it,  shot  at 
point-blank  range  or  bayoneted.  Hundreds  of  others  lie  just 
outside  their  own  trenches,  where  they  were  caught  by  rifle  or 
shrapnel  when  trying  to  regain  them.  Hundreds  of  wounded 
must  have  perished  between  the  lines.'' 

There  was  a  lull  after  this  terrible  slaughter,  during  which  the 
Turks  made  unsuccessful  overtures  to  obtain  an  armistice  to 
bury  their  dead.  On  May  20,  1915,  toward  evening,  the  Turks 
again  attacked,  concentrating  on  Quinn's  Point,  a  strong  Anzac 
redoubt  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  Australian  trenches.  No  results 
were  obtained  and  finally,  out  of  sheer  necessity  for  reasons  of 
health,  an  opportunity  was  given  the  Turks  to  bury  their  slain. 

There  was  some  additional  fighting  on  this  line  during  the 
remaining  days  of  May«  but  nothing  of  real  importance  occurred. 
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It  was  calculated,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  that  l^e  total  British 
losses,  killed,  wounded  and  missinsr  and  not  includinir  siek,  was 
just  short  of  40,000  men.  The  figures  for  the  sick  were  not 
given  out,  but  reports  made  later  make  it  toleraUy  certain  that 
th^  must  have  numbered  between  80,000  and  35,000  additional. 
The  intensi^  of  the  struggle  at  the  Dardanelles  will  be  realized 
when  it  is  pomted  out  that  the  total  British  casualties  in  the 
three  jrears  of  the  South  African  War  were  only  38,156. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  May  the  British  and  French 
troops  on  the  Erithia  fronts  made  elaborate  preparations  for 
an  attack  upon  the  Turkish  lines.  Miners  had  been  brought  out 
from  England  and  France,  and  mining  and  sapping  had  been 
conducted  on  a  large  scale.  On  June  4,  1915,  Sir  Ian  Hamilton 
ordered  the  attack.  It  was  preceded  by  the  usual  heavy  naval 
and  artillery  bombardment.  Finally,  at  noon,  tiie  mines  were 
exploded,  and  the  troops  advanced  along  the  whole  line  with 
fixed  bayonets. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  British  had  no  tess  than  24,000  men 
(m  a  front  of  less  than  4,000  3rards.  Their  attack  was  delivered 
with  tremendous  power  and  was  brilliantly  successful.  At  one 
point,  however,  where  the  French  line  linked  up  with  the  British, 
the  Turks  discovered  a  weak  spot.  By  noon  about  a  third  of  a 
mile  had  been  gained  over  a  front  of  four  miles,  but  soon  after- 
ward the  French  began  to  weaken  and  subsequently  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  This  exposed  the  right  wing  of  the  British, 
which  was  enfiladed  by  the  Tuikish  riflemen  and  machine  gun 
batteries  and  suffered  terrible  losses.  The  Collingwood  bat- 
talion of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  according  to  Sir  Ian  Hamil- 
ton, having  gone  forward  in  support  when  the  right  wing  was 
hard  pressed,  was  practically  wiped  out. 

The  attack  slackened  in  the  afternoon  and  nightfall  found 
almost  all  the  gains  of  the  morning  lost  to  the  heavy  Turkish 
counterattacks.  So  exhausted  were  the  British  and  French 
troops  that  it  was  impossible  to  renew  the  battle  on  the  following 
day. 

On  June  21,  1915,  the  French  force  fought  probably  its  most 
successful  action  since  the  landing.    About  noon  of  that  day, 
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the  Second  Division  stormed  two  lines  of  Turkish  trenches  and 
captured  what  had  been  called  the  ^'Haricot''  redoubt,  a  strong 
Turkish  position  which  had  twice  changed  hands.  On  the  right, 
the  First  Division  was  unable  to  make  corresponding  progress 
until  General  Gouraud  made  a  last  inspiring  appeal.  Before 
night  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  first  line  trenches  above  Kereves 
Dere  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French  troops.  The  cost  had  been 
terrible,  no  less  than  2,600  troops  of  the  Republic  falling  in  the 
assault.  More  important  still.  General  Gouraud  was  so  seriously 
injured  that  he  had  to  return  to  France.  On  the  way  his  right 
arm  was  amputated.  He  was  succeeded  in  command  of  the 
French  Expeditionary  force  by  General  Bailloud. 

A  week  of  comparative  inaction  was  followed  by  an  action  on 
the  British  right,  which  became  known  as  the  battle  of  the  Gully 
Ravine.  This  was  a  successful  attempt  to  capture  the  ground 
originally  included  in  Sir  Ian  Hamilton's  instructions  for  the 
second  day  of  the  Battle  of  the  Landings,  near  Beach  Y,  where 
the  Turks  had  maintained  themselves  in  force,  on  June  28,  by  a 
strong  British  force,  including  the  overworked  Twenty-ninth 
Division,  which  at  this  time  had  but  few  of  the  officers  who 
commanded  at  the  landing  on  April  25,  1915,  the  156th  Brigade 
of  the  Lowland  Division,  and  the  Indian  Brigade.  Several  of 
the  Turkish  trenches  could  be  easily  enfiladed  from  the  sea  and 
H.M.S.  Talbot,  guarded  by  a  ring  of  destroyers  against  the 
German  submarines  which  had  given  effective  evidence  of  their 
presence  in  the  Gulf  of  Saros,  did  terrible  execution  and  played 
a  large  part  in  the  success  of  the  British  attack. 

By  nightfall,  five  lines  of  Turkish  trenches  along  the  coast  had 
been  captured,  200  prisoners  had  been  taken  and  several  guns 
and  much  ammunition  had  fallen  to  the  British  troops.  Th% 
Turks  made  counterattacks  on  the  two  succeeding  nights  l)ut 
never  regained  the  ground  they  had  lost. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Enver  Pasha  directed  in  person  a 
determined  attack  upon  the  troops  at  Anzac  Cove.  On  the  night 
of  June  29,  1915,  after  artillery  preparation,  two  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  by  the  Ottoman  troops  to  carry  the  British 
lines. 
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On  July  4, 1915,  the  Tai*kB  bunched  another  attach,  startiflg 
from  ihe  neigborfaood  of  Achi  Baba,  against  Ute  mebcSe  allied 
f  rant,  concentrating  on  Ihe  point  ^Krfaere  tiie  FV^iefa  and  BzitiBh 
lines  joined  up.  They  had  a  momentaiy  «aoeess  "^luan  they 
penetrated  into  one  of  the  British  trenchea,  imt  dn  Ihe  end  ihey 
were  driven  out. 

On  July  12,  1915,  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  ontored  an  attack  which 
won  about  400  yards  in  the  direction  of  Achi  Baba,  but  atiieavy 
loss  to  one  of  Vbe  Territorial  Brigades,  whi<^  inroke  thraai^  a 
couple  of  ftie  Tui9cMi  lines,  but  was  unGiUe  to  establiiA  m  'con- 
nection with  13ie  French  on  their  right.  Finally  isome  local 
points  and  a  few  trenches  were  carried,  l>ut  as  the  Tuiis  had 
something  like  fifty  miles  of  trenches  in  Gallipoli,  it  became 
apparent  ISiat  at  ^this  Tscte  the  allied  troops  would  be  wiped  out 
long  before  ihey  came  within  sis^t  of  the  if^anxfWB. 


THE  Russo-Tui%ish  campaign  which  had  developed  »  XraoB- 
caucasia,  the  Caucasus  and  Persia  at  ihe  begixming  x£  ISeLS, 
pro^red  to  he  little  more  Ihan  a  futile  dissipatkm  of  energy  for  the 
best  part  of  a  year.  Tb  Russia  it  was  m(»*e  of  an  incoivTOnience 
than  otherwise,  while  *for  the  Tvnfks  'it  was  tiie  oiily  vaiat  besides 
Egypt  where  Iheir  geographical  position  permitted  ihem  to  strike 
a  blow  against  1^  enemies  of  Qermany .  Her  two  nearest  neigh- 
b<»rs — Greece  and  Bulgaria — were  both  neotrail  at 'tibe  time.  The 
modt  interesting  feature  of  this  campaign  is  tiie  fact  that  it 
largely  influenced  the  allied  operations  at  the  Dardanellra. 

On  August,  1915,  Sir  George  Buchanan,  fiie  British  Ambas- 
sador in  Petrograd,  published  the  following  statement  in  an 
interview  which  appeared  in  the  Russian  -press :  "When  Turkey 
declared  war  Russia  turned  to  €h*eat  Britain  with  a  request  that 
she  would  divert  a  portion  of  the  Turkii^  troops  from  the 
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Caucasus  by  means  of  a  counterdemonstration  at  some  other 
point.  The  operations  at  the  Dardanelles  were  undertaken  with 
a  double  object — on  the  one  hand,  of  reducing  the  pressure  of  the 
Turks  in  the  Caucasus,  and,  on  the  other,  of  opening  the  straite 
and  so  making  it  possible  for  Russia  to  export  her  grain  and  re- 
ceive foreign  products  of  which  she  stands  in  need/' 

The  Turkish  offensive  in  the  Caucasus,  as  we  found  in  Volume 
II,  began  in  the  middle  of  December,  1914,  and  reached  its 
farthest  point  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  Although  it  was  sub- 
sequently broken  by  Russia,  its  renewal  was  expected  when  the 
weather  became  more  favorable.  That  it  was  not  renewed  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1915,  and  that  Tiflis  was  in  consequence  re- 
lieved from  further  menace,  was  due  entirely  to  the  British  at- 
tack on  the  Dardanelles,  to  which  all  available  Turkish  troops 
were  immediately  dispatched.  Russia  had  her  hands  full  enough 
at  the  time  to  maintain  her  long  front  of  900  miles — ^f rom  the 
Baltic  through  the  Polish  salient  and  through  the  Carpathian 
line  of  Galicia.  She  could  therefore  ill  afford  to  spare  any  con- 
siderable part  of  her  forces  for  an  extended  Transcaucasian  cam- 
paign. 

Turkey's  first  plan  of  action  in  the  Great  War  appears  to  have 
been  an  attempt  to  recover  Ardahan  and  Kars,  both  of  which 
places,  as  well  as  Batum,  had  been  taken  from  Turkey  and 
handed  over  to  Russia  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878.  To  fore- 
stall any  such  aspirations  Russian  troops  had  entered  Asia 
Minor  on  November  4,  1914,  and  advanced  for  seventeen  miles 
along  the  road  to  Erzerum  in  Armenia,  and  on  November  8  they 
successfully  resisted  an  attack  by  the  Turks,  armed  with  heavy 
German  artillery,  at  Kuprikeui,  from  which  place  several  moun- 
tain paths  lead  to  Erzerum.  Further  attacks  had  also  been  made 
by  the  Turks  during  the  rest  of  the  month  and  in  December  like- 
wise in  the  Euphrates  Valley  without  any  notable  result,  until 
they  had  reached  Ardahan  and  Sarikamish  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
gain Kars. 

In  a  three  days'  battle  with  the  Russians,  January  1-4,  1915, 
they  were  driven  back  with  enormous  losses,  the  whole  of  one 
Turkish  army  corps  (the  Ninth)  surrendering.    (See  Volume  11, 
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Turkey  in  the  War.)  The  Turks  did  not  get  within  thirty  miles 
of  Ears.  In  numerical  strength  the  Turks  were  estimated  at 
three  to  one  against  the  Russians.  Fighting  in  the  deep  snow  at 
altitudes  of  8,000  to  10,000  feet  in  a  severe  winter  is  an  enor- 
mously difficult  undertaking  for  the  attacking  side,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  tiie  Turkish  forces  suffered  terrible  hardships  in  their 
attempt  to  retain  a  footing  on  Russian  territory. 

At  the  end  of  January  and  the  beginning  of  February  furious 
fighting  raged  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sarikamish,  when  the  Rus- 
sians inflicted  anotiier  defeat  on  the  Tuiks.  During  a  blinding 
snowstorm  the  former  had  crossed  a  mountain  and,  after  heavy 
fighting,  captured  tiie  commanding  general  and  the  staff  of  the 
ThirtieUi  Turkish  Division  and  a  large  quantity  of  war  material. 
The  roaring  of  the  wind  was  so  great  that  the  Russian  approach 
could  not  be  heard,  while  the  thickly  blowing  snow  rendered  the 
troops  invisible. 

At  the  same  time  ibe  Russian  squadron  bombarded  the  Turkish 
barracks  at  Trebizond  and  Rizah  from  the  Black  Sea,  also  sinking 
some  Turkish  sailing  caiques  used  as  transports.  Undar  the 
superintendence  of  German  engineers  the  Turks  hurriedly  set 
about  constructing  a  branch  railroad  from  Anzora  to  Sivas,  Asia 
Minor,  intended  to  replace  tlie  Trebizond  water  route  as  a  line  of 
communication  for  the  Turkish  troops  on  the  Caucasus  front. 
Meanwhile  another  Russian  column  pushed  out  from  Julfa  along 
the  Tabriz  road  to  force  battle  upon  the  Turkish  army  invading 
the  Persian  province  of  Azerbaijan.  The  Turks  advanced  north- 
war  from  Tabriz  to  Maraud,  where  a  stubborn  battle  was  f ou£^t. 
They  were  commanded  by  Djevet  Pasha,  who  was  considered  one 
of  their  best  tacticians  and  most  aggressive  fighters,  but  after  a 
series  of  unsuccessful  frontal  onslaughts  his  army  broke  in  dis- 
order, abandoning  cannon,  banners,  and  all  their  dead  and 
wounded.  To  the  Russians  the  victory  was  more  of  political 
than  military  value,  for  it  dealt  a  severe  blow  at  Turkish  and 
German  influence  in  Persia. 

On  February  8,  1915,  the  Turkish  cruiser  Midirli  (formerly 
the  German  warship  Breslau)  fired  upon  the  Russian  pert  of 
Jalta  on  the  Crimean  Peninsula,  opposite  Balaldava.    The  Ruch 
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sian  fleet  retaliated  by  again  bombarding  Trebizond  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Black  Sea. 

About  February  20-21,  1915,  several  small  engagements  were 
fought  in  the  vicinity  of  Chorokh,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Turks 
were  driven  beyond  the  river. 

On  February  22, 1915,  news  came  from  Petrograd  to  the  effect 
that  the  Turks  had  indulged  in  cruel  atrocities  during  their  occu- 
pation of  Ardanuten  in  Transcaucasia,  near  the  Armenian 
frontier.  The  Tiflis  correspondent  of  the  ''Russkoye  Siovo"  (the 
"Russian  Word'O  stated  that  at  first  the  Turks  confined  th^n- 
selves  to  pillage  and  killed  only  fifteen  civilians,  but  that  after 
December  30,  1914,  when  news  of  the  Russian  occupation  of 
Ardaham  was  received,  the  local  Mussulmans  had  organized 
a  systematic  massacre.  A  hundred  and  fifty  Armenians  were 
led  out  into  the  streets  and  killed. 

Fifty  Armenians  were  removed  from  prisons,  stripped  naked, 
and  compelled  to  leap  into  the  abyss  of  Jenemdere,  the  ''Devil's 
Gap,''  until  one  victim  carried  a  Turk  with  him,  when  the  re- 
mainder were  shot.  At  Tamvot  250  Armenians  were  massacred 
and  the  women  carried  into  captivity.  The  Turks  did  not  permit 
the  burial  of  the  corpses,  which  were  left  to  be  devoured  by  dogs 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Russians.  Again,  it  was  reported  from 
Urumiah,  northwestern  Persia,  that  prior  to  the  evacuation  of 
towns  between  Julf  a  and  Tabriz  the  Turks  and  Kurds,  who  were 
retiring  before  the  Russian  advance,  plundered  and  burned  the 
villages  and  put  to  death  some  of  the  inhabitants.  At  Salnac, 
Pagaduk,  and  Sama  orders  were  said  to  have  been  given  by  the 
Turkish  commissioner  for  the  destruction  of  the  towns.  All  the 
Armenian  inhabitants  of  Antvat  were  collected  and,  according 
to  this  message,  600  males  were  put  to  death,  and  the  wom^i, 
after  being  compelled  to  embrace  the  Islamic  faith,  were  divided 
into  parties  and  sent  to  Various  interior  towns. 

On  March  19,  1915,  the  Armenian  Red  Cross  fund  in  London 
issued  some  details  supplied  by  an  Armenian  doctor  named 
Derderian,  who  testified  that  the  whole  plain  of  Alashgerd  was 
virtually  covered  with  the  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
When  the  Russian  forces  had  retreated  from  this  district  the 
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Kurds  fell  upon  the  helpless  people  and  shut  them  up  in  mosques. 
The  men  were  killed  and  the  women  were  carried  away  to  the 
mountains.  The  Armenian  Red  Cross  fund  stated  that  there 
were  120,000  destitute  Armenians  in  the  Caucasus  at  that  time. 

As  war  in  itself  is  not  far  removed  from  being  a  wholesale, 
organized  atrocity  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  always  advisable  to 
accept  such  accusations  with  extreme  reserve  and  to  consider 
the  probability  of  their  having  been  perpetrated.  In  the  case  of 
Turk  and  Kurd  versits  Armenian,  however — and  unfortunately 
— there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  even  the  most  gruesome  stories 
that  could  possibly  be  written.  It  is  a  feud  as  old  as  the  hills, 
and  no  historic  battle  field  of  the  world  was  ever  so  liberally 
drenched  with  human  blood  as  the  soil  of  Armenia. 

Having  expelled  the  Turks  from  tiie  Transcaucasian  region 
toward  tlie  end  of  February,  1915,  ihe  Russians  again  moved 
forward  on  the  Asiatic  front,  sweeping  aside,  destroying  and 
capturing  detachments  of  Turks  that  opposed  their  advance. 

By  March  1,  1915,  the  Russians  were  approaching  Oltichai 
along  one  of  the  main  highroads  toward  Erzerum  from  the  west. 
Another  column  advancing  from  the  east  encountered  some  Turks 
in  the  mountain  passes  south  of  Alashkort.  These  they  defeated, 
capturing  two  guns.  On  February  28,  1915,  the  Russian  troops 
operating  in  the  coast  region  occupied  the  port  of  Khopa  on  the 
Black  Sea,  eighteen  miles  southwest  of  Batum.  This  port  was  of 
great  military  value  to  tlie  Turks. 

On  March  3, 1915,  the  Russian  Army  of  the  Caucasus,  driving 
the  Turkish  forces  before  it,  had  reached  tiie  River  Khopachas, 
the  estuary  of  the  Chorokh  in  Armenia.  This  move  severed  the 
route  of  Turkish  reenforcements  and  supplies  from  Constanti- 
nople to  the  Caucasian  frontier  tiirough  Khlopa,  Turkish  Ar- 
menia, thereby  isolating  a  big  portion  of  Turkish  territory.  From 
Batum  Russian  troops  advanced  near  the  Turkish  border,  the 
Turks  opposing  them  step  by  step.  Russian  warships  from  the 
Black  Sea  sprayed  their  shells  over  tlie  shore  and  cleared  a 
fifteen-mile  strip  of  coast  of  Turkish  barracks  and  troops,  suc- 
cessively cutting  off  several  lines  of  their  communications  by  sea 
until,  after  a  three  days'  battle,  the  last  route  was  effectively 
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dosed.  A  number  of  Tuiti^  ooaAting  vtasebiy  laden  witk  am- 
mwiitioii  and  supplies,  were  also  sank. 

AecordiBg  to  an  official  Russian  report  issued  on  Maasdi  3^ 
1915v  the  noKiber  of  Turkish  yriasuan  who  hsd  passed  ttiroBi^ 
Pyatigorsk  on  their  wiqt  to  tiie  iaterior  of  Russia  (sinoe  Turkey 
entered  the  wur}  iq)  ta  FdMroarjr  13,  1915,  ammmted  t»  fi27 
officers  and  41^000  ukd. 

Durinir  February,  1915,  tiie  Turks  had  becK  nibUiBi;  at  EcTpt 
through  tiie  Sinai  Peninsula.  Ott  the  26th  of  Hat  nKmth  the 
aHied  sqEoadrons  had  begun  heavy  firing  on  tiie  Dardaaiettea.  This 
decided  the  supr^ne  TurkiEAi  war  council  early  in  March  tf^recaS 
most  of  the  troops  froB  Egypt  and  the  Caoeaaus  to  dtf end  the 
straits.  By  March  18, 1915v^  ibe  Turks  had  lost  so  many  mipor- 
tant  pointa  in  the  Chorokh  region  tiiat  they  eomidetdy  aban- 
doned to  the  Rusnans  what  positions  thegr  still  held  on  tiie  riT». 

On  March  20,  1916,  Petrograd  aanounced  that  the  Russian 
advance  to  ^e  sea  had  deprived  the  enemy  at  all  means  of  operat- 
ing in  the  Tnnsdu>rokh  region  em  of  transporting  troops  and 
munitions  to  Erzerum,  and  that  the  Turks  had  been  pnt  to  fii|^ 
near  Oiti.  The  road  between  Archava  and  Khopa,  to  ther  east- 
ward, was  stranffly  def aded  by  tiie  Turks  in  a  aeriea  of  8bib» 
bomly  contested  battles.  The  Russian  advanfle  crested  a  panic 
throughout  the  Chorokh  TaUqr ;  the  inhabitaoks  fled  teethe  Moun* 
tains,  abandoning  farms  and  villages^  The  mountau  hachia  in 
the  district  of  Ardanuch,  however,  were  strongly  fartifiadl  and 
still  in  Turkisdi  possession.  These  fortificaticms  had  been  built 
under  German  supervision,  and  the  defense  theveoC  waa  con- 
ducted by  a  German'  officer. 

Hostilities  were  resumed  in  Persia  during  ttse  last  week  in 
March,  1916,  and  on  the  26th  the  Russaans  defeated  the  Turks  in 
a  violent,  sanguinary  battle  at  Atkutur,.  north  of  Biiman  in 
northwestern  Persia.  The  Turks  were  stated  to  have  lost  12,600 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  as  well  as  many  gun&  Pre- 
ceding tiie  Russian  occupation  at  Salmae  Plains  in  Azerbaijan 
province,  northwest  of  Urumiah,  hundreds  of  native  Chriatisns 
were  rounded  up  by  the  Turks  in  the  village  of  Haftdetiran  a&d 
massacred.    Many  of  them  were  dragged  out  from  the  homes  of 
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friendly  MoKammedans,  who  tried  to  hide  them.  The  Russians 
on  entering  the  village  found  720  bodies,  mostly  naked  and 
mutilated.  The  recovery  of  bodies  from  wells,  pools,  and  ditches, 
and  their  interment  kept  300  men  busy  for  three  days.  The 
wailing  of  women  intensified  the  horror  of  the  scene.  Surviving 
widows  who  were  able  to  identify  the  bodies  of  their  husbands 
insisted  upon  digging  graves  and  burying  the  bodies.  ''Some  of 
the  victims  had  been  shot.  In  other  cases  they  were  bound  to 
ladders,  and  their  heads,  protruding  through,  were  hacked  off. 
Eyes  were  gouged  out  and  limbs  chopped  off.** 

Messages  from  Urumiah  confirmed  earlier  reports  that  more 
than  800  persons  had  already  been  killed  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  that  more  than  2,000  had  died  of  disease. 

A  dispatch  from  Tiflis,  Transcaucasia,  dated  April  24,  1915, 
stated  that  refugees  who  had  reached  the  Russian  line  reported 
that  the  massacre  of  Armenians  was  being  continued  on  an  even 
greater  scale.  All  the  inhabitants  of  ten  villages  near  Van  were 
stated  to  have  been  killed.  On  being  advised  of  massacres  at 
Erzerum,  Berjan,  and  Zeitun,  and  of  the  conditions  at  Van,  the 
Katolikos,  head  of  the  Armenian  Church  at  Etchmiadzin,  near 
Erivan,  cabled  to  President  Wilson  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Armenians. 

The  village  governments  or  relief  committees  had  managed 
to  issue  eight  pounds  of  flour  to  each  refugee  in  six  weeks.  A 
journey  through  Salmac  tiiree  weeks  after  the  outrages  revealed 
unmistakable  signs  of  the  slaughter.  Pools  of  blood  still  marked 
the  '^execution''  places  in  Haftdewan.  The  caps  of  thirty-six 
victims  lay  where  a  mud  wall  had  been  toppled  over  them.  A 
jTOung  Armenian  named  Hackatur  related  the  story  of  his  escape 
from  a  well  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  had  been  crammed. 
He  had  fallen  with  the  others  and  was  flung  into  the  well,  but  he 
managed  to  wriggle  through  the  bodies  lying  on  top  of  him,  and 
escaped  at  nightfall. 

At  the  end  of  April,  1915,  after  a  slight  lull,  fresh  activity 
broke  out  again  in  various  regions  of  the  Caucasian  front.  The 
campaign  had  almost  come  to  a  standstill  owing  to  typhus.  On 
the  average,  150  men  succumbed  daily.    The  epidemic  raged  for 
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a  while  under  indescribably  awful  conditiofna.  Every  available 
doctor  was  hurried  out,  and  several  of  them  died  of  the  diaeawe. 
The  Russians  had  cleared  the  Kurds  out  of  the  Alashkart  vall^ 
and  were  now  pushing  forward  in  the  direction  of  OltL  The 
fight  for  the  valley  centered  on  the  possession  of  Klichgjaduk 
Pass,  which  would  have  be^i  extremely  useful  to  tibe  Turica 
could  th^  have  held  it  securdy  f <Hr  a  few  days  to  enable  tiiem  to 
complete  a  junction  with  their  separated  ioreea.  The  Russians 
'^lay  low''  in  strongly  protected  positions.  The  Turks  came  on, 
first  obviously  for  reconnaissance  and  were  easily  repulsed  with- 
out the  Russians  making  mncfa  display  of  force.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  Turkish  soldier,  he  is  at  all  times  a  brave  and 
self-reliant  fighter.  They  advanced  to  make  the  real  attadc,  sup- 
ported by  some  mountain  guns.  But  the  Russian  artillery 
continued  to  lie  silent»  and  the  Turkiah  attack  developed  witti 
misplaced  confidence  and  swept  bokily  up  to  the  line  of  the  Rua- 
sian  wire  entanglements*  Only  sixty  yards  separated  the  com- 
batants when,  suddenly,  a  perfect  tornado  of  fire  ratHed  out 
from  the  Russian  intrendiments.  Maxims,  mountain  guns  and 
rifles  poured  a  deadly  shower  of  shdls  and  bullets  into  the  doeely 
packed  thousands  of  Turks,  "^^th  extraordinary  courage  the 
Osmanii  still  rushed  into  the  trap,  uttering  fierce  shouts  of 
"AUahoo  Akbar!"  The  Russians  Ihen  broke  from  cover  and 
some  terrible  bayonet  work  completed  the  task  of  securing  the 
pass  for  the  Russians. 

By  May  10, 1915,  the  Turks  had  been  driven  back  fo  the  south- 
west, leaving  a  large  quantity  of  tents  and  munitions  behind 
them.  Farther  south,  from  Sarikamish,  a  number  of  insigni- 
ficant conflicts  were  kept  up.  Turkish  stragglers  formed  part- 
nerships with  local  professionals  and  organized  companies  of 
banditti ;  the  Russians  were  kept  hasy  clearing  out  the  villages 
where  these  bands  had  estaUished  their  headquarters,  driving 
them  into  the  hills.  To  the  southeast,  the  pursuit  of  HaUl 
B^s  defeated  army  continued  during  the  first  week  in  May. 
The  .battle  had  begun  at  Hantahta,  near  Urumiah,  on  April 
29,  1915.  Both  sides  lost  heavily.  In  the  beginning  tiie 
Russians  had  held  the  Turks  at  bay,  but  the  latter  received  re- 
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enforcements  and  on  April  30,  1915,  the  Russians  had  to  with* 
draw  from  Dibnan.  They  intrenched  themselves  at  Magonzhio, 
the  first  village  on  the  way  to  Ehori,  whence  they  battered  the 
Turks  with  their  heavy  artillery  until  the  arrival  of  Russian 
reenforcements. 

On  May  14,  1915,  it  was  announced  from  Washinsrton  that 
replies  were  being  prepared  at  the  State  Department  to  a  flood 
of  communications  from  various  parts  of  tiie  country  urging 
that  steps  be  taken  to  protect  Christians  in  Armenia  and  other 
regions  under  Turkish  control.  Assurance  was  given  that  the 
Depltrtment  was  doing  all  in  its  power  to  aid  the  Armenians. 
Mr.  Morgenthau,  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  was  in- 
structed to  make  representations  to  the  Turkish  Grovemment. 
It  was  at  his  request  that  Turkish  regular  troops  were  sent  to 
Urumiah,  Persia,  to  keep  order. 

The  Russian  consul  at  that  place  reported  on  May  15,  1915, 
that  6,000  Armenians  had  been  massacred  at  Van,  which  has 
been  the  scene  of  so  many  similar  outrages  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  On  May  23,  1915,  a  detachment  of  Russian 
soldiers  occupied  the  town  of  Van,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  thus  bring- 
ing the  eagerly  expected  relief  to  the  Armenians,  who  were  be- 
sieged by  the  Turks — ^besieged  in  their  own  country  by  their 
own  countrjrmen.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  the  Turks 
retreated  in  the  direction  of  Bitlis. 

The  Russian  successes  in  the  Van  region  included  the  occupa- 
tion of  Baslan;  in  the  capture  of  Van  itself  they  took  twenty- 
six  guns,  a  great  quantity  of  war  materials  and  provisions,  as 
well  as  the  GrOvemment  Treasury.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
town  was  destroyed  by  fire.  All  the  foreigners  residing  there 
were  reported  as  safe.  By  June  6,  1915,  the  Russians  had  the 
whole  Van  region  and  part  of  the  Sanjak  of  Mush  in  their  hands. 
They  had  practically  annihilated  Halil  Bey's  original  corps  and 
cleared  the  Turkish  troops  out  for  jnany  miles  around.  A 
Turkish  offensive  in  the  Province  of  Azerbaijan  ended  in  a 
complete  breakdown.  On  their  right  wing  the  Russians  occu- 
pied Turkish  territory  between  the  old  frontier  and  the  line  of 
the  rivers   Chorokh  and  Tortun  and  the  mountain  range  of 
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Tchakfair  Baba.  A  violent  counterattack  made  by  the  Turks  at 
Zinateher  was  repulsed.  In  the  course  of  an  engagemeot  in  the 
vall^  of  Olticfaai  200  CoaBacka  charged  on  horadback  to  the 
trenches,  where  they  disnMninted.  Leaving  their  wdl-trained 
horses  to  look  after  themselves,  the  Cossacks  daahed  into  the 
Turks  and  put  them  to  the  sword.  Two  daya  later  a  Turkish 
oflicial  report  from  Constantinople  via  wirelesa  to  Berlin  and 
London  very  briefly  announced:  ''On  the  Caucasian  front  we 
occupied  enemy  positions  in  the  district  of  OHi,  on  the  Russian 
border  of  Transcaucasia.'* 

The  operations  in  the  Dardanelles  apparently  had  but  htUe 
effect  on  Turkish  activity  in  the  Caucasus,  f  <nr  by  June  19, 1915, 
they  had  replaced  the  Ninth  Army  Corps  which  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Russians  at  Sarikamish,  and  had  also  restored  and 
supplied  with  ammunitiop  the  Tenth  and  ESeventh  Corps,  whidi 
were  seriously  reduced  in  numbers  by  fighting  and  disease.  The 
main  Turkish  concentration  was  taking  place  about  this  time 
against  OIti,  Melo,  and  Kiskin,  outside  of  which  Une  ttie  First 
and  Sixth  Corps  and  the  remainder  of  Halil  Bey's  army  were 
drawn  up.  Here  the  Turks  undertook  some  cautious  offensive 
maneuvers,  besides  attempting  to  prevent  the  Russians  from 
outflanking  Brzerum.  Some  of  the  Kurdish  leaders  who  were 
responsible  for  the  Armenian  massacres  in  the  Van  district 
voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  Russians  and  were  deported  to 
the  interior  with  their  dependents. 

On  June  20,  1915,  in  a  battle  near  Olti,  fifty-five  miles  west 
of  Kars,  200  Russians  were  killed  and  prisoners  and  war  mar 
terials  were  taken.  By  June  24,  1915,  the  Russians  had  occu- 
pied Gob,  a  town  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Lake  Van.  A 
general  movement  of  Russian  troops  toward  Bitlis,  where  the 
armies  of  two  Turkish  commanders  were  concentrated,  pointed 
to  a  favorable  situation  in  the  Caucasus  from  the  Russian  stand- 
point. Gob  and  Bitlis  are  connected  by  several  comparatively 
good  roads.  But  matters  now  began  to  quiet  down  somewhat — 
activities  on  both  sides  decreased.  Russian  sentiment  had  grown 
strong  in  North  and  Central  Persia,  a  fact  accentuated  by  the 
spirit  displayed  among  the  Moslem  sects.     Various  isolated 
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mountain  tribes  met  the  Russians  with  declarations  of  allegiance 
— obviously  the  safest  policy  to  adopt  with  a  powerful  con- 
queror. Disease  and  famine  stalked  through  the  smoldering 
district  of  Van ;  only  one  doctor  was  available  for  40,000  people 
— a  large  number  of  them  in  dire  need  of  medical  assistance. 

In  the  first  week  of  July,  1915,  lively  fighting  was  reported  to 
have  occurred  north  and  south  of  Lake  Van  and  south  of  Olti. 
A  Turk  force  of  30,000  men,  concentrated  to  the  east  of  Bitlis, 
were  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Russians.  Organized  massacre 
of  Armenians  in  Bitlis  was  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the 
Turks  intended  to  retreat  from  that  point.  They  had  also  dis- 
tributed 40,000  rifles  among  Kurds  in  the  Mush  Valley  for  use 
against  Armenians. 

Up  to  July  6,  1915,  there  had  been  only  an  artillery  duel  in 
the  coast  region,  and  a  Russian  motor  boat  sank  a  Turkish  sail- 
ing vessel.  South  of  the  Kara  Dagh  range  a  Russian  detach- 
ment encountered  a  regiment  of  Turkish  infantry  with  artillery, 
machine  guns,  and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry.  The  Turks  were 
again  reported  as  coming  off  second  best  with  considerable 
damage  inflicted  upon  them.  A  Turkish  offensive  west  of 
Ahlavat  also  failed. 

After  the  Russians  penetrated  to  Mush  (eighty-three  miles 
south  of  Erzerum),  and  Plian,  Halil  Bey,  commander  of  the 
Turkish  forces  in  the  Caucasus,  reorganized  his  army,  bringing 
its  strength  up  to  90,000,  including  six  divisions  of  infantry, 
one  of  cavalry,  and  a  large  body  of  Kurds.  General  Eudenitch, 
the  Russian  commander,  thus  found  himself  confronted  with 
the  alternative  of  hastily  attempting  to  concentrate  his  forces 
in  the  face  of  a  strong  Turkish  army,  or  to  retreat  and  thus 
expose  a  large  Armenian  population  to  Turk  and  Kurdish 
revenge.  The  main  Russian  army  withdrew  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Turks  occupying  the  left  bank,  July 
22-25,  1915,  being  held  in  partial  check  by  rear-guard  actions. 

On  August  1,  1915,  Halil  Bey  overtook  a  considerable  body  of 
Russians  at  Palantchen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
twelve  miles  southwest  of  Kara  Kilissa.  A  line  was  drawn  from 
the  northeast  to  the  southwest  from  Darabi,  six  miles  north  of 
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Kara  Eilissa,  to  Djamflchato^  six  miles  southwest  of  the  ibh 
portant  Akhfainftiri  Pass,  coverins  the  roads  to  Erivan,  ib  Tnau^ 
caueasia.  In  opposmr  this  front  the  Twtka  exposed  tiior 
communications^  then  150  miks  hmgy  to  attack  from  the  diree> 
tion  of  Sarikamish*  Tlie  vMent  and  pietoresqne  fighting  that 
defvdoped  during*  tiM  first  week  of  August  will  be  deseribed  in 
the  next  vofaime. 

The  Turkish  and  Persian  barders  had  meanwiiile  setUed  down 
to  comparative  quiet.  Up  to  this  stage  the  Russian  coBUBsader 
had  made  no  attempt  to  advanee  to  Erzerum^  though  there  were 
strong  grounds  for  belief  that  the  defenses  of  that  fortress  were 
by  no  means  so  strong  as  had  been  supposed  or  repiresented. 

Russia  was  waiting  her  time  in  this  theatre  of  war:  her 
object  was  merely  to  hold  the  gate.  She  had  just  suffered  severe 
reverses  in  Galicia  and  the  Carpathians^  and  was  now  fii^ting 
desperately  to  avoid  the  great  env^ping  movement  engineered 
by  all  the  skill  and  weight  of  Von  Hindenburg  and  Von  Ifackoi- 
sen  on  her  own  territoqr  of  P<dand  and  Russia  itsetL 
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rpHE  WHT  in  Africa  smoldered  and  flsmed  Auxins  the  seoond 
J-  period  from  February  to  August,  1915.  The  fight  for  the 
celcmial  possessions  became  a  strogigle  for  existence. 

During  ttie  spring  of  1915  the  figiiting  ia  tbe  Cameraons  was 
gen«*all7  favorable  to  the  allied  arms,  in  April  the  advance  of 
the  Frendi  and  British  troops  farced  the  Crermsns  to  transfer 
Hieir  seat  €f  Government  from  Buea  to  Yiaunde.  in  this  montfat 
Colonel  Mayei^s  French  column  succeeded  in  poshing  its  way 
ovOT  tiie  Rip«r  Kele,  while  about  the  same  time  a  British  detadi- 
ment  seiBed  a  bridge  across  Ngwa. 

On  May  11,  1915,  the  station  of  Escfaa  was  tatasn.  The  Ger- 
mans who  occupied  a  strong  position  at  Njoke  were  driren  out, 
and  the  place  was  occupied  by  the  British  on  May  29,  1915. 

In  liie  hinterland,  along  the  Sanga  River,  the  French  columns 
had  met  with  continued  success  in  hariTing  and  driving  out  the 
enemy.  The  Germans  displayed  great  faravoy ,  and  offered  stub- 
bom  resistance,  but  were  forced  to  fall  back  on  fortified  Monso. 
Here  ihey  held  out  for  some  days,  when  th^  were  forced  to 
capitulate,  and  considerable  stores  of  guns  and  annminitian  f  eH 
to  13ie  victors. 

The  Frendi  troops  continued  Hieir  soccessfol  drive  by  taking 
Assobam  and  Besam  on  June  25,  1915,  and  then  occupied  the 
important  post  of  Lomji,  in  the  capture  of  which,  the  Belgian 
contingent  furnished  invaluable  assistance,  proving  themselves 
to  be  skinful  and  fearless  fighters. 
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What  especially  contributed  to  make  the  Allies'  successes 
easier  in  this  section  of  the  war  area  was  the  revolt  of  the 
natives  against  their  German  masters.  The  Germans  during: 
their  retreat  had  burned  villages  and  destroyed  a  vast  amount 
of  property  which  so  enraged  the  natives  that  many  deserted. 
Having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country  it  was  easy  for  them 
to  escape  capture.  It  was  stated  that  many  hung  around  the 
German  flanks  and  took  revenge  on  their  former  masters  by 
hindering  their  retreat  and  by  occasionally  sniping  the  Ger- 
man officers. 

The  natives  of  the  Cameroons  were  not  generally  trusted 
by  the  Germans,  and  were  forbidden  to  fish  in  the  streams 
of  the  country,  lest  they  should  furnish  information  to  ih^ 
enemy. 

Countercharges  of  British  cruelly  were  brou^t  at  this  time 
by  certain  German  missionaries  of  the  Basle  Mission,  on  the 
Sanga  River.  It  was  claimed  that  British  troops  promised  to 
reward  natives  for  delivering  Germans  into  their  hands,  and 
for  killing  them.  A  number  of  Germans,  it  was  stated,  had 
been  cut  to  pieces,  while  others  had  been  tortured  and  delivered 
to  the  British.  It  was  charged  against  the  French  military 
authorities  that  German  prisoners  had  been  deported  to 
French  Dahomey  where  they  were  forced  to  labor  under  black 
overseers.  These  charges  were  denied  by  the  accused  in  each 
instance. 

During  April  and  May,  1915,  there  was  sharp  fighting  on  the 
Nigeria  frontier.  The  large  native  town  of  Gurin,  just  inside 
British  territory,  was  attacked  by  a  German  force  from  Garua 
in  April.  The  contingent  numbered  sixteen  Europeans,  and 
about  850  natives.  It  was  equipped  with  some  large  guns  and 
Maxims.  For  the  defense  of  the  town  there  was  only  a  small 
garrison  of  forty  native  troops  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Pawle. 
For  seven  hours  the  garrison  held  off  the  enemy,  when  he  was 
forced  to  retire.  During  the  struggle  Lieutenant  Pawle,  the  gal- 
lant commander  of  the  garrison,  was  killed.  The  news  of  this 
engagement  was  carried  by  native  soldiers  who  escaped  from 
Gurin,  to  Colonel  F.  G.  Cunliffe  at  Yola,  who  immediately 
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set  off  with  a  detchment  of  the  African  Frontier  Force,  arriv- 
insr  on  the  scene  of  the  siege  the  day  f oUowintr*  After  being 
joined  by  a  body  of  French  troops,  he  moved  on  to  capture 
Garua  where  the  British  had  met  with  disastrous  defeat  in 
August,  1914. 

Since  that  time  the  four  forts  of  the  town  had  been  greatly 
strengthened  and  every  inreparation  was  now  made  for  a  stout 
resistance.  The  British  and  French  having  intrenched  them- 
selves, the  British  guns  began  a  vigorous  bombardment  of  the 
forts.  During  the  night  sapping  and  mining  went  on  steadily, 
enabling  the  British  to  move  tfaeir  trenches  gradually  nearer 
their  objective. 

The  siege  lasted  from  May  31  to  June  10, 1915,  when  the  forts 
surrendered.  The  allied  troops  entored  Garua  cm  June  11, 
taking  over  thirty-seven  German,  and  270  native  prisoners, 
while  great  quantities  of  arms,  ammunitkm  and  stores  became 
their  prizes.  It  was  said  that  the  garriscms  of  the  forts  might 
have  held  out  much  longer  if  they  had  not  lost  their  nerve  and 
become  paniCHstricken,  which  caused  many  desertions.  It  was 
a  remarkable  feature  of  this  spirited  struggle  that  the  Allies  did 
not  lose  a  man. 

Leaving  Garua,  the  British  and  French  troops  now  moved  on 
Ngaundere,  capital  of  the  Adamawa  District,  which  was  taken 
with  insignificant  losses  to  the  Allies  on  July  29,  1915.  The 
retiring  Germans  were  closely  pursued  to  Tangere,  which  stands 
on  a  plateau  nearly  4,000  feet  high.  This  place  was  captured 
by  the  allied  forces  July  12,  and  attempts  made  by  the  Germans 
to  regain  it  eleven  days  later  were  repulsed. 

Early  in  August,  1915,  the  British  captured  Gaschaka  and 
Koncha,  when  the  heavy  rains  suspended  for  the  time  any  further 
military  operations.  Meanwhile  the  French  force  had  been  work- 
ing its  way  toward  Yaunde,  occupying  tiie  station  of  Dume  on 
the  way.  The  arrival  of  French  troops  at  this  town  seems  to 
have  surprised  and  dismayed  the  (rermans,  who  hastily 
abandoned  several  fortified  places  and  destroyed  their  trans- 
port They  continued,  however,  to  hold  the  hill  above  Dume 
for  some  time,  but  were  driven  out  by  a  French  detachment  after 
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a  short  struggle.    From  Dume  a  French  column  was  dispatched 
against  Abong-Mbong. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  of  1915,  the  Germans  still  held 
Yaunde,  and  a  district  in  the  center  of  the  country,  but  the 
Cameroons  could  no  longer  be  considered  a  German  possession. 


CHAPTER    LXVIII 

BRITISH     CONQUEST     OP     SOUTHWEST 

AFRICA 

OUR  attention  is  now  drawn  to  Southwest  Africa.  In  tiie  first 
week  of  February,  1915,  the  Germans  made  a  determined 
effort  to  break  through  the  encircling  armies  that  were  closing  in 
on  them.  Kakamas  on  the  Orange,  where  a  British  garrison  was 
stationed  to  protect  Schuit  Drift,  was  fiercely  attacked  on 
February  5  by  about  600  Germans,  well  equipped  with  Maxims 
and  machine  guns.  They  were  beaten  off  after  a  short  engage- 
ment with  a  loss  of  nine  men  killed,  twenty-two  wounded,  and 
fifteen  taken  prisoners.  On  the  Union  side  the  casualties  were 
one  killed,  and  two  wounded. 

On  February  22,  1915,  General  Botha's  army  being  ready,  he 
moved  out  of  Swakopmund,  and  on  the  following  day  occupied 
the  stations  of  Nonidas  and  Goanikontes,  meeting  with  only 
slight  resistance.  Nearly  a  month  was  now  spent  in  preparing 
for  the  advance  on  the  capital,  Windhoek.  Careful  reconnoitering 
of  the  enemy's  positions  was  made,  and  an  advanced  base  was 
established. 

On  the  night  of  March  19,  1915,  two  mounted  brigades  left 
the  post  at  Husab  to  clear  the  railway  line.  General  Botha 
accompanied  the  first  brigade,  which  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Brits,  their  object  being  Riet,  an  important  place  south  of  the 
railway,  where  it  was  known  that  the  enemy  was  strongly  pre- 
pared. Riet  was  of  utmost  importance  to  the  Union  force  for  it 
commanded  the  highway  to  Windhoek.     It  was  planned  that 
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while  Colond  Biits's  brigade  atteckei  Siet  tile  Bloemhof  Com- 
mando was  to  execute  a  flaak  mavemeiit  and  seiaiiiir  Seliwarze 
Kopje  to  endea^wr  te  eut  off  tiie  emmy^  Tetrmt. 

At  daybreak  on  March  20, 1915,  the  brigade  reached  the  Ger- 
man position.  The  rigM  rested  on  the  Swakop  stream;  the  left 
on  the  foothills  of  Langer  Hemridiberg,  while  the  artiflenr  was 
effectively  placed  so  as  to  ccoimand  the  river  and  highway. 
Assisted  l^  the  gum  of  Ite  Transvaal  Horse  Artillery  a  frontal 
atta^  was  made,  and  the  figbtiag'  became  general.  With  vary- 
ing fortunes  it  contiBved  until  ibe  evening  when  tbe  Germans 
were  finally  driven  out  andi  dispersed. 

The  second  brigade  commanded  Igr  Colonel  CeHiers  had  been 
directed  to  cut  the  railway  line  between  Jakalswater  and  Sphinx. 
He  was  to  attack  the  former  place  after  blocking  the  way,  in 
case  any  reenforcements  should  be  sent  by  the  enany  frcmi 
Windhoek.  Celliers  succeeded  in  cutting  the  railway  and  seisoed 
a  train  containing  supplies  for  the  Germans,  but  his  attack  on 
Jakalswater  was  a  failure,  and  the  oiemy  made  forty-three  of 
his  men  prisoners. 

General  Botha  was  so  confident  of  the  ultimate  success  of  his 
campaign,  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  imperil  his  chances  by  any 
hasty  operations,  and  so  his  progress  toward  Windhoek  was  at 
first  necessarily  slow.  The  nature  of  the  country  afforded  the 
enemy  many  natural  advantages  and  unfortunately  the  Union 
forces  were  not  provided  with  aeroplanes,  which  would  have 
proved  invaluable  in  scouting. 

Pf orto,  a  station  on  the  Kne  where  the  Germans  occupied  a 
strong  position,  was  surrounded  by  a  column  led  by  Colonel 
Alberts.  The  enemy  had  two  large  guns  and  a  number  of 
Maxims.  A  charge  by  the  Union  force  and  the  effective  work 
of  their  battery  soon  silenced  the  enemy's  artilleiy.  The  Ger- 
mans had  lost  twenty  killed,  of  whom  three  were  officers,  when 
they  surrendered  unconditionally.  There  were  210  prisoners 
taken,  four  guns  and  a  large  quantity  of  anununition. 

General  Botha  was  engaged  in  April  and  May,  1915,  clearing 
the  railway  system  of  the  enemy.  To  prevent  any  flank  attacks 
it  was  necessary  to  hold  the  two  main  lines,  wliich  run  from 
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Swakopmund  north  to  Grootfontein,  Tsumeb,  and  to  Windhoek.   "" 
This  line  being  cleared  for  fif ly  miles,  Colonel  Skinner  and  the 
Kimberley  Regiment  were  stationed  at  Trekopje,  which  became 
the  Union  railhead. 

On  April  26,  1915,  about  700  Germans  and  a  dozen  guns 
vigorously  assailed  this  eacampmeat  and  for  four  hours  the 
fight  raged  with  var3ring  consequences.  The  Germans  under 
a  withering  fire  from  their  batteries  tried  to  surround  the 
Union  trenches  to  enfilade  them,  but .  were  forced  to  retire, 
when  they  had  got  within  150  feet  of  their  objective,  leaving 
twenty-five  killed  and  wounded  behind  them.  The  Union 
force  lost  eleven  men,  of  whom  three  were  officers,  and  forty 
wounded. 

Meanwhile,  the  southern  army  was  actively  engaged.  Sir 
Duncan  Mackenzie's  column  had  dispersed  the  Germans  ahS 
taken  some  booly  from  one  or  two  places  near  Luderitz  Bay,  and 
had  seized  many  miles  of  railway.  On  February  22,  1915,  his 
advance  guard  occupied  Garub,  a  station  seventy  miles  inland. 
Here  a  company  of  Union  scouts  pushed  after  the  retiring  Ger- 
mans, and  in  a  skirmish  with  mounted  men  protecting  a  troop 
train  their  leader  was  wounded.  They  were  forced  to  retire, 
leaving  oae  of  their  comrades  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  British  camp  at  Garub  was  also  attacked  by  a 
hostile  aeroplane  which  dropped  hand  grenades  and  shells,  but 
there  were  no  casualties. 

Aus,  an  important  station  fifteen  miles  from  Garub,  was  next 
occupied  by  Mackenzie.  The  place  was  evacuated  without  a 
struggle,  but  it  showed  that  much  work  had  been  done  to  fortify 
it,  and  that  the  enemy  had  intended  to  resist.  Owing  to  the 
rapid  movements  of  the  British  force  the  Germans  had  abandoned 
everjrthing,  though  several  mines  exploded  when  the  town  was 
occupied. 

Turning  now  to  the  movements  of  General  Smut's  army  in 
the  south.  Colonel  Van  der  Venter,  who  commanded  an  impor- 
tant section  of  the  army,  crossed  the  Orange  River  and  occupied  a 
group  of  stations,  including  Nabas,  Velloor,  Ukamas,  Jerusalem, 
and  Heirachabis. 
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On  the  last  day  of  March^  1915^  Van  der  Venter's  farce  was 
encaced  m  aevent  sddnnishea  in  wkieh  one  man  waa  killed 
and  two*  womuted^  while  tax  of  tibe  ennqr  werc  killed  and 
twenty-eight  tak^i  prisoneia.  At  this  price  the  ststions  of  Plat- 
been  and  Geitaand  which  yielded  a  great  quantity  of  supplies 
and  horses  aatd  live-stock  were  oeciq^ied. 

On  April  30,  1915,  Van  der  Venter  occupied  Warmbad,  l^e 
railway  terminus^  wiHioot  oppositiati  and  pudmig  forward  along 
the  line  his  men  entered  Kabua^  a  statkn  sixty-five  miles  to  the 
north,  two  days  later. 

General  Smut  stet  Van  der  Venter  at  Ealkfontein  on  AprO 
11,.  1915,  where  plans  weve  laid  to  drive  the  Gevmans  from  Karas 
Mountains  where  thqr  oceiq)icd  scmie  strong  positions.  The 
enemy  was  attacked  in  tiiree  cokmsns^  advancing  from  different 
points.  Folding  themselves  threatened  mi  all  sides,  tibe  Germans 
made  no  resistance  and  abandoned  everytiiing. 

On  April  17, 1915,  Van  der  Venter  entered  Seeheim,  liie  Ger- 
mans fleeing  in  sudi  hot  haste  that  th^  could  not  stcq^  to  destroy 
the  bridge  over  the  Great  Fish  Biver.  Cokmel  Berrange's  force 
which  had  set  out  from  Kimberley  was  now  m  touch  with  Van 
dev  Venter's  colnmn.  At  Haannr  near  RietfenteiB,  Benrange 
took  an  intrendied  position  wi&  slight  losses  and  after  frequent 
ddrmishes  and  hard  fighting  joined  Van  der  Vaiter's  forces  near 
Eeetmaiuhoop,  wliich  surrendered  to  Oat  combined  forces  April 
20,  1915. 

Sir  Duncan  Mackenzie's  column  left  at  Aus  now  struck  out  to 
ttie  northeast  with  his  mounted  men  and  occupied  the  towns  of 
Bethany  and  Berseba  without  meeting  resistance  and  April  24, 
1915,  reached  Aritetis  on  Ihe  railway,  seventy  miles  north  of 
Eeetmanshoop,  Genial  Mackenzie  could  now  act  in  conjunction 
with  Van  der  Venter  against  the  Germans  retreating  from  See- 
heim and  Keetmanshoop.  At  Kabus,  twenty  miles  nortti,  in  an 
indecisive  engagement  wxQi  the  enemy,  the  Union  forces  lost 
twenty*two  men  taken  priscmers,  while  the  Germans  numbering 
about  600,  continued  thrir  retreat,  their  objective  being  Gibeon, 
wh»e  &ey  hoped  to  entrain  for  the  capital,  Windhoek.  General 
Mackenzie  therefore  sent  a  small  party  to  de8tr<7  the  railway 
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to  the  north  of  Gibeon,  while  the  Ninth  Brigade  was  to  engage 
the  enemy.  This  body  was  defeated  by  the  Germans  with  severe 
loss.  They  took  some  seventy  prisoners  and  forced  the  Ninth 
Brigade  to  fall  back  on  the  main  body. 

On  the  morning  of  April  28,  1915,  Mackenzie  led  his  whole 
force  against  the  Germans  in  a  dashing  attack  that  drove  th^n 
from  the  field,  and  his  cavalry  continued  to  pursue  them  over 
twenty  miles  of  country.  The  rocky  and  irregular  character  of 
the  ground  in  this  nei^borhood  made  it  difficult  for  cavalry 
operations,  and  the  Germans  made  good  their  escape.  The 
British  lost  three  officers  and  twenty  men  killed;  the  wounded 
numbered  fifty-five,  of  whom  eight  were  officers.  Among  the 
killed  was  Major  J.  H.  Watt  of  the  Natal  Light  Horse.  The 
British  captured  from  the  enemy  seven  officers,  and  about  200 
men.  They  also  released  seventy  of  their  own  soldiers  who 
had  been  made  prisoners  by  the  Germans  on  the  previous  day. 

The  booty  that  fell  to  the  victors  included  field  guns  and 
Maxims,  transport  wagons,  and  large  numbers  of  live  stock.  It 
was  at  Gibeon,  where  this  battle  was  fought,  that  Sir  George 
Farrar  was  killed  in  a  railroad  accident  on  May  18,  1915.  His 
important  services  in  the  Commissariat  Department  during  the 
invasion  of  the  colony  had  contributed  to  making  the  successes 
of  the  Union  forces  possible.  His  career  had  been  full  of 
adventure.  He  was  sentenced  to  death  for  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  Jamieson  raid,  and  had  fou^t  against  the  Boers  in 
1899-02. 

While  General  Mackenzie  was  successfully  operating  around 
Gibeon,  General  Botha's  troops  were  active  in  the  north;  but 
nothing  of  importance  occurred  until  May  1,  1915,  when  Kubas 
was  hurriedly  evacuated  by  the  Germans  and  occupied  by 
General  Brits.  Here,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Germans  had 
made  elaborate  preparations  for  resistance,  but — ^became  panic- 
stricken  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  arrival  of  Union  forces. 
Miles  of  intrenchments  surrounded  the  place,  and  a  hundred  con- 
tact mines  were  discovered  and  removed.  From  this  point 
Colonel  Brits  continued  his  advance,  and  encountered  the  enemy 
at  Otyimbigue,  sixty-one  miles  from  the  capital  of  Windhoek. 
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After  a  spirited  skirmish  the  place  was  taken,  the  Germans  losing 
twenty-eight  men  as  prisoners.  Continuing  his  victorious  ad- 
vance the  Union  forces  captured  Karibib,  an  important  railroad 
junction,  and  Johann  Albrechtshdhe  and  Wilhelmstal  were  next 
occupied. 

With  General  Botha  threatening  the  capital  from  the  west, 
and  all  the  colony  south  of  Gibeon  in  British  hands,  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  invaders  had  been  successfully  over- 
come, and  the  end  seemed  to  be  near. 

On  May  10, 1915,  General  Botha  was  informed  that  Windhoek, 
the  capital,  was  prepared  to  surrender.  He  set  out  at  once  for 
the  town  in  a  motor  car  accompanied  by  a  small  escort,  and 
arranged  with  the  Burgomaster  of  Windhoek  the  terms  of  capitu^ 
lation. 

On  May  12,  1915,  General  Myburgh  and  a  detachment  of 
Union  forces  entered  the  town  which  contained  at  the  time  about 
3,000  Europeans  and  some  12,000  natives. 

Before  the  courthouse,  in  the  presence  of  ihe  town  officials,  and 
Union  officers  and  men,  a  proclamation  by  General  Botha  in  Dutch, 
English,  and  German  was  read,  which  placed  the  conquered  dis- 
tricts under  martial  law,  and  which  further  expressed  the  hope 
that  there  would  be  no  attempts  to  resist  the  Union  forces  as 
they  must  prove  futile.  The  great  wireless  station  at  the  capital, 
which  kept  the  colony  in  touch  with  Berlin,  was  found  to  be 
uninjured,  and  with  its  capture  the  Germans  lost  their  last  wire- 
less station  outside  of  Europe.  Thousands  of  cases  of  ammuni- 
tion and  parts  of  guns  were  among  the  prizes  taken,  while  on 
the  railway  a  number  of  locomotives  and  quantities  of  rolling 
stock  were  seized. 

It  now  became  the  immediate  business  of  General  Botha's 
army  to  deal  with  those  German  straggling  forces  which  re- 
mained still  under  arms  in  the  north.  In  a  few  days  following 
the  occupation  of  the  capital.  Colonel  Mentz  found  part  of  the 
enemy  at  Seeis,  and  without  losing  a  man  took  252  prisoners  and 
.  a  great  quantity  of  booty.  General  Botha  meanwhile  occupied 
Omaruru,  a  station  on  the  railway,  and  in  the  same  week  took 
possession  of  Kalkfield  which  was  strongly  intrenched,  but  which 
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the  Germans  were  compelled  to  abandon  owing  to  Botha's  adroit 
flanking  movements.  The  Germans  declining  to  make  a  stand, 
Botha's  army  swept  victoriously  onward. 

In  the  last  week  in  June,  1915,  all  the  districts  around  Water- 
berg  were  cleared  of  the  enemy.  Leaving  Okaputu  in  the  eve- 
ning of  June  80,  1915,  General  Manie  Botha  with  the  Fifth 
Brigade  got  in  touch  with  the  Germans  at  dawn  the  next  day 
near  Osib,  after  a  forced  march  of  forty-two  miles  in  sixteen 
hours.  The  Germans  were  driven  off,  and  before  nightfall  Otavi 
was  occupied.  Here  a  good  supply  of  water  was  found  and  as 
the  country  around  is  arid  and  like  a  desert,  the  loss  of  the  town 
was  a  serious  one  to  the  enemy. 

General  Lukin  with  another  brigade  had  set  out  from  Qmarasa 
at  the  same  time  as  Manie  Botha,  and  between  them  came 
General  Botha  and  the  Headquarters  Staff. 

The  fight  at  Otavi  was  the  last  stand  of  importance  made  by, 
the  Germans.  They  had  shown  great  bravery,  but  supplies  were 
failing,  they  had  been  driven  into  the  most  inhospitable  part  of 
the  colony,  the  natives  were  not  always  frigidly,  and  during  the 
first  dajrs  of  July,  1915,  they  made  preparations  to  surrender. 

The  Union  troops  under  General  Myburg^,  having  left  the  rail- 
way, encountered  a  body  of  Germans  sixteen  miles  south  of 
Tsumeb  and  in  the  skirmish  that  followed  lost  one  man  and 
took  eighty-six  prisoners. 

At  Tsumeb^  which  Myburgh  entered  on  July  8,  1915,  some 
600  more  prisoners  were  taken,  while  he  was  able  to  release  a 
number  of  Union  comrades  who  had  been  left  behind  by  the 
Germans  in  their  hurried  retreat.  Colonel  Brits  had  by  this 
time  reached  the  German  port  of  Namutoni,  where  he  took  180 
prisoners,  and  I'eleased  some  Union  captives,  the  last  that  re- 
mained in  German  hands. 

Dr.  Seitz,  the  Governor  of  German  Southwest  Africa,  now 
opened  communcations  with  General  Botha  concerning  a  sur- 
render, and  received  the  Union  officer's  terms  in  the  form  of  an 
ultimatum.  Botha  stated  that  he  and  his  troops  stood  ready  to 
fight,  if  need  be,  another  battle,  but  his  terms  were  accepted 
before  the  time  limit  he  had  fixed  expired. 
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At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  July  9, 1915,  at  a  spot  called 
Kilometre  500,  General  Botha,  Dr.  Seitz  the  Governor,  and 
Colonel  Francke,  commander  of  the  German  troops  in  South- 
west Africa,  signed  the  terms  of  capitulation.  All  the  Germans 
surrendered  unconditionally.  Officers  were  released  on  pande, 
and  were  free  to  live  where  they  pleased  in  the  country.  The 
regular  troops  were  permitted  to  retain  their  rifles,  but  no 
ammunition,  and  were  interned  for  the  remainder  of  the  war 
in  charge  of  one  of  their  officers.  The  Landwehr  and  Land- 
sturm  of  the  reserve  forces  were  permitted  to  retain  their  horses, 
but  no  arms,  and  were  released  on  parole,  and  could  return  to 
their  homes. 

The  formal  surrender  of  the  prisoners  was  held  at  Otavi,  July 
11,  1915,  where  General  Lukin  who  was  in  charge  of  Uie  details 
took  over  204  officers,  and  8,293  of  other  ranks;  tiiiity-seven 
field  guns  and  twenty-two  machine  guns.  By  the  coiMiuest  of 
German  Southwest  Africa  822,450  attoare  miles  of  territoryi 
113,670  more  miles  than  all  Germany,  came  under  the  British 
flag. 

The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  at  home,  and  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  this  large  territory  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
Union  forces  with  comparatively  small  loss  of  life  considering 
the  great  number  of  engagements  tiiat  were  fought  in  a  most 
difficult  country  for  military  operations.  The  best  estimate  gives 
1,612  for  both  campaigns.  The  killed  numbered  406,  of  whom 
ninety-six  were  kUled  in  action  by  the  Germans  and  ninety-eight 
by  the  rebels,  fifty-eight  died  of  wounds,  and  153  by  disease, 
accident,  and  other  causes,  and  606  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
losses  to  the  rebels  were  190  killed  and  between  800  and  850 
wounded.  The  Germans  lost  103  killed,  and  195  wounded.  Be- 
fore the  surrender  the  Union  forces  held  890  German  prisoners 
in  Southwest  Africa. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Union  troops  greatly  outnumbered 
the  Germans,  General  Botha's  conquest  of  tiie  cokmy  was  none 
the  less  a  brilliant  military  achievement  The  moek  dangerous 
foe  that  the  Union  soldiers  encountered  was  not  the  Germans, 
but  the  deadly  climate ;  the  stretches  of  burning  desert  veld  from 
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eighty  to  a  hundred  miles  wide,  that  had  to  be  crossed  in  a  heat 
that  rose  at  times  to  120''  Fahrenheit  in  the  shadow  of  the  tents. 
All  the  supplies,  the  provisions  for  the  men,  and  much  of  the 
water  for  their  consumption  had  to  be  brought  from  Cape 
Town.  The  care  taken  in  the  commissariat  department,  and 
especially  in  the  water  supply,  in  a  country  where  the  enemy 
had  polluted  the  wells,  accounted  for  the  general  good  health  of 
the  invading  army.  That  30,000  men  should  have  been  able  to 
fight  in  such  a  difficult  country  for  five  months  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  2,000  casualties  was  an  experience  rare  in  military  annals, 
and  reflects  lasting  credit  on  General  Botha  who  planned  the 
entire  invasion. 

The  Germans,  outmatched  and  outnumbered,  avoided  engage- 
ments whenever  possible,  but  offered  a  stubborn  resistance  and 
fought  with  great  bravery  when  there  was  no  alternative.  Once 
the  Union  forces  were  ready  to  advance,  their  rapid  movements 
and  forced  marches  took  the  Germans  by  surprise  in  the  midst 
of  their  preparations,  and  baffled  and  bewildered  them.  Cut  off 
entirely  from  help  from  the  outside,  and  running  short  of  am- 
munition which  could  not  be  replaced,  their  struggle  could  only 
result  in  one  conclusion. 


CHAPTER    LXIX 

OTHEB      AFRICAN     OPERATIONS 

THE  fighting  along  the  African  coast  during  this  period  was 
minor  but  picturesque.  On  February  26,  1915,  the  British 
military  authorities  announced  that  the  coast  of  German  East 
Africa  would  be  blockaded  on  February  28,  four  days  being 
allowed  for  the  departure  of  neutral  vessels.  Some  minor  suc- 
cesses, chiefly  naval,  were  obtained  by  the  British  during  the 
month  of  March,  when  they  occupied  Shirati  on  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  established  there  a  base  for  armed  steamers. 
It  was  here  on  March  6,  1916,  that  the  Muanza,  the  only 
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German  armed  steamer  that  ranained  on  the  lake^  was  destroyed 
by  the  British  steamer  Winifred. 

In  April,  1915,  Major  General  Ti^^e,  who  had  won  distinct 
tion  in  the  Indian  Service,  was  appointed  to  comraand  the  British 
troops  in  German  Blast  Africa.  During  this  month  there  was 
some  desultory  fighting  along  the  edges  of  Kitananjaro^  and 
repeated  but  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  cut  the  Uganda 
Railway  line ;  otherwise  there  w^re  no  hostile  movements  worthy 
of  note  in  this  region. 

On  March  9,  1915,  a  German  column,  mardiing  along  the 
Maru  River  to  invade  the  Karungu  district  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  was  defeated  and  scattered,  after  a 
short  engagement,  by  a  force  of  British  troops  under  CoUmel 
Hickson. 

Along  the  r^on  between  the  Uganda  Railroad  and  liie  German 
frontier  there  were  frequent  skirmishes  during  May  between 
British  patrols  and  German  troops,  in  which  the  losses  were 
trifling  on  either  side.  The  German  forces  had  been  operating 
for  some  time  from  the  fortified  port  of  Bukoba,  and  it  was 
important  to  the  future  movements  of  the  British  that  the 
place  should  be  destroyed.  On  June  20  an  expedition  was 
dispatched  by  steamer  from  the  British  port  at  Kisumu,  240 
miles  away  on  the  eastern  shore ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  planned 
that  British  troops  on  the  Kagora  River  were  to  cross  the  thirty 
miles  that  divided  them  from  the  German  fortified  port. 

On  June  25, 1915,  Brigadier  General  J.  A.  Stewart,  command- 
ing detachments  of  the  First  Loyal  North  Lancashires,  King's 
African  Rifles,  and  the  Twenty-fifth  Royal  Fusiliers  reached 
Bukoba.  The  port  was  attacked  by  land  and  water.  The  British 
were  in  superior  numbers,  having  only  about  400  against  ttiem, 
but  the  Germans  fought  intrepidly,  and  their  Arab  allies  showed 
great  bravery.  The  British  success  was  not  easily  won.  The 
Germans  lost  most  of  their  artillery  and  there  were  heavy 
casualties.  The  wireless  station  was  ruined,  boats  in  the  harb^ 
were  sunk  or  captured,  and  \he  destruction  wrought  by  fbe 
British  on  the  port  was  ccmiplete. 

The  capture  of  Bukoka  was  important  to  the  British,  for  as 
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a  direct  result  the  Uganda  borders  were  kept  clear  of  the  enemy 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  of  1915. 

The  German  town  of  Sphynxhaven  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Nyassa  was  attacked  on  May  SO,  1915,  by  a  British  naval 
force  under  Lieutenant  Commander  Dennistoun,  supported  by 
field  artillery  and  a  landing  party  of  King's  African  Rifles, 
During  the  sharp,  short  engagement  that  followed  the  place  was 
bombarded  from  the  water,  the  enemy  was  driven  out,  and  great 
quantities  of  rifles,  ammunition,  and  military  stores  fell  to  the 
British. 

The  climatic  conditions  in  the  low-lying  Nyassaland  and 
Uganda  borders  in  the  summertime  caused  the  British  soldiers 
more  suffering  and  deaths  than  their  enemies.  Insect  pests 
like  the  tsetse  fly  swarm  around  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  while 
different  fevers  of  peculiarly  malignant  varieties  lie  in  wait 
to  attack  the  European.  There  is  the  terrible  sleeping  sickness 
that  spares  neither  white  nor  black  race.  The  great  lake  can- 
not be  bathed  in  without  danger  for  its  abounds  in  crocodiles 
and  hippopotami. 

Guerrilla  warfare  was  kept  up  during  most  of  the  summer  of 
1915  along  the  northeastern  borders  of  Rhodesia  and  in  Nyassa- 
land. On  June  28  the  Germans  were  driven  off  when  they 
attacked  in  two  bands  on  the  Saisa  River,  near  Abercom.  A 
month  later,  having  gathered  2,000  men,  they  besieged  the  place 
for  six  days,  when  British  reenforcements  arriving  they  were 
driven  off.  During  these  skirmishes  and  engagements  the 
Belgian  troops  were  of  great  service  to  the  British  in  defending 
the  frontier  between  Lake  Mweru  and  Lake  Tanganyika,  and 
especially  the  western  shore  of  the  latter  lake. 

It  was  in  this  summer  of  1915,  during  the  early  days  of  July, 
that  the  German  cruiser,  the  KSnigsherg,  met  her  end.  Late 
in  October  of  1914  she  was  in  shelter  at  a  point  some  distance 
up  the  Rufiji  River,  where  the  water  was  so  shallow  that  a  ship 
of  ordinary  draft  could  not  approach.  When  the  British  dis- 
covered the  location  of  the  cruiser  they  sank  a  collier  across  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  prevent  the  German  boat  from  reaching 
the  sea.     The  KSnigsherg,  surrounded  by  forests  and  thick 
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jungle  growth,  was  exactly  located  hy  British  aircraft*  On  JuIt 
4,  1914,  Vice  Admiral  King  Hall,  commander  in  chief  of  Uie 
Cape  station,  entered  the  river  with  the  monitors  Severn  and 
Mersey  and  opened  fire. 

The  crew  of  the  Konigsberg  had  been  active  in  fortifsring 
their  position  during  the  time  the  cruiser  had  been  sheltering  in 
the  river.  They  had  established  shore  batteries  witii  German 
thoroughness  that  commanded  all  the  turnings  of  the  river,  and 
there  were  observation  towers  from  which  they  could  get  the 
range  of  any  vessel  attacking.  The  British  could  not  get  a 
clear  view  of  the  enemy  because  of  the  dense  jungle,  but  tiieir 
aeroplanes  were  of  great  service  in  directing  the  action  dt  the 
guns.  There  was  never  any  doubt  of  what  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  Konigsberg  would  be. 

On  July  4,  1915,  the  British  bombarded  the  cruiser  for  six 
hours,  when  she  was  seen  to  be  on  fire.  The  attack  for  some 
reason  was  not  renewed  until  July  11,  1915,  when  the  cruiser 
was  found  to  be  completely  destroyed,  whether  as  the  result  of 
the  British  shells  or  because  she  was  blown  up  hy  her  omm 
crew  was  not  discovered  at  the  time.  The  annals  of  naval  war- 
fare offer  no  more  curious  story  than  this  of  the  Gennan 
cruiser,  which  lay  for  so  many  months  helpless  in  a  jungle  river, 
surrounded  by  steaming  swamps,  while  far  beyond  lay  tti^ 
longed-for  open  sea. 


PART  IX— WAR  IN  ARABIA,  MESOPOTAMIA 

AND  EGYPT 


CHAPTER    LXZ 

MESOPOTAMIA     AND     ARABIA 

THE  flames  of  war  were  sweeping  across  Mesopotamia  and 
Arabia.  In  the  last  days  of  January,  1915,  Lord  Hardinge, 
Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India,  made  a  tour  of  the  con- 
quered territory  around  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  at  Basra  was  re- 
ceived by  the  native  community  with  an  address  of  welcome, 
which  expressed  the  hope  of  permanent  British  occupation. 

Owing  to  the  overflow  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  Febru- 
ary and  March,  when  the  surrounding  country  is  flooded,  there 
was  little  fighting  in  those  regions.  But  on  March  3  the  enemy 
appeared  near  Ahwaz,  on  the  Karon  River,  where  Ihe  British 
had  a  small  garrison  to  protect  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company's 
pipe  line. 

A  contingent  sent  out  from  the  town  to  discover  the  strength 
of  the  Turkish  force,  located  them  at  Ghadir.  The  enemy  was 
found  to  be  about  12,000  strong,  having  been  joined  by  a  body 
of  tribesmen  from  Arabia  and  Persia.  As  the  British  troops 
only  numbered  1,000  men,  there  was  imminent  danger  of  them 
being  cut  off,  and  a  hurried  retreat  was  ordered.  The  Turks 
seemed  determined  that  their  enemy  should  not  escape  them, 
and  used  every  effort  to  prevent  a  successful  retreat.  There 
was  much  hand-to-hand  fis^ting  before  the  British  could 
struggle  back  to  Ahwaz.  As  the  Turks  did  not  continue  to 
attack  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  they  had  lost  heavily.  The 
Anglo-Indian  force  had  lost  about.  200.     The  colonel  of  the 
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Seventh  Rajputs  was  wounded,  and  four  of  their  white  officers 
were  killed. 

On  this  day,  March  3,  1915,  a  body  of  British  cavalry  recon- 
noitering  toward  Nakaila,  about  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of 
Basra,  was  attacked  while  on  their  way  back  to  camp  by  some 
1,500  mounted  Turks.  The  British  pretending  to  retire,  maneu- 
vered to  lure  them  on  to  a  position  where  they  had  concealed 
infantry  with  machine  guns  and  artillery.  The  Turks,  quite 
unsuspecting  a  ruse  came  on,  were  met  by  a  withering  fire  from 
the  guns  that  sent  them  shattered  and  broken  flying  back  to 
Nakaila.  In  this  little  fight  the  British  had  four  officers  killed 
and  several  severely  wounded. 

Reenf orcements  had  been  sent  from  India  in  anticipation  of 
the  end  of  the  flood  season,  and  Ahwaz  and  Kuma  were  greatly 
strengthened.  Lieutenant  General  Sir  J.  E.  Nixon,  E.C.B., 
accompanied  the  new  troops,  and  on  his  arrival  took  command 
of  the  entire  force  of  between  30,000  and  40,000  men. 

The  Turks,  who  had  also  been  largely  reenf  orced  with  soldiers 
probably  from  Bagdad,  on  April  11  attacked  the  three  British 
positions  at  Kuma-Ahwaz  and  Shaiba,  the  last  a  fort  protecting 
Basra.  Kuma  was  bombarded  for  two  days,  with  small  result 
A  bridge  across  the  Tigris  was  partly  destroyed,  but  they  in- 
flicted no  casualties.  Guns  from  the  shore  and  those  in  H.M.S. 
Odin  did  effective  work  in  scattering  such  of  the  enemy  as  ap- 
peared in  boats.  At  Ahwaz  large  bodies  of  hostile  cavalry  could 
be  seen  against  the  sky  line  surrounding  the  British  positions, 
but  they  did  not  attack. 

The  main  object  of  the  Turks  was  evidently  to  capture  Basra, 
their  attempts  on  Kuma  and  Ahwaz  being  merely  feints  to  keep 
the  British  occupied  while  they  struck  a  real  blow  at  Shaiba. 
On  April  12,  1915,  an  action  began  that  lasted  three  days — one 
of  the  most  notable  fights  in  the  history  of  this  campaign.  The 
invading  force  was  estimated  at  between  18,000  and  22,000 
men.  Perhaps  11,000  were  regular  infantry  and  cavalry  from 
Bagdad,  and  12,000  irregular  levies  of  Kurds  and  Arabs.  The 
Turkish  infantry  after  some  irregular  artillery  fire,  commanded 
by  German  ofiicers,  advanced  in  the  early  morning  of  the  12th 
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toward  the  south-southwest,  and  west  of  the  British  lines.  For 
three  hours  they  were  pressing  forward,  and  then  when  the  artil- 
lery fire  fell  off  began  to  dig  themselves  in.  An  attack  from 
the  south  was  made  in  the  afternoon,  but  was  beaten  off  by  the 
British  before  making  much  progress.  The  Turks  were  busy 
during  the  night  of  the  12th  keeping  up  a  spirited  fire  from  rifles 
and  machine  guns,  and  by  morning  were  found  to  have  occu- 
pied some  houses  on  a  rising  ground  to  the  north  of  the  British 
position.  An  Anglo-Indian  force  easily  dislodged  them  from  this 
place,  and  a  counterattack  made  by  the  Turks  from  the  west  was 
repulsed  with  a  loss  to  them  of  several  hundred  prisoners.  The 
British  also  captured  eighteen  ofiicers  and  two  guns. 

The  British  had  repulsed  all  attacks,  but  the  most  difficult 
part  of  their  task  now  lay  before  them,  for  the  Turks  were 
strongly  intrenched  near  Basra  some  four  miles  from  the  British 
lines.  On  April  14,  1915,  the  Anglo-Indian  force  moved  from 
camp  toward  Zobeir  to  the  south,  and  driving  off  the  Turks  from 
their  advanced  position  found  themselves  in  front  of  their  main 
lines.  Some  15,000  Turkish  soldiers  and  six  big  guns  occupied 
well-concealed  trenches  in  a  tamarisk  wood.  The  Anglo-Indian 
troops  began  their  advance  toward  the  enemy  at  11.30  in  the 
morning,  and  continued  for  five  hours  across  a  bare  plain  under 
a  fierce  sun  and  a  pitiless  heat.  Not  an  enemy  could  be  sighted, 
but  a  continuous  fire,  too  accurate  to  be  pleasant  to  the  advancing 
host,  came  from  the  concealed  trenches.  At  about  4.30  p.  m.  the 
117th  Mahrattas  and  Dorsets  had  led  the  way  into  the  trenches, 
and,  the  whole  line  uniting  in  a  great  charge,  the  Turks  were 
driven  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  dispersed.  The 
Anglo-Indian  troops  however  had  purchased  their  victory 
dearly.  There  were  some  700  casualties.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
H.  L.  Rosher  of  the  Dorsets,  Lieutenant  Colonel  T.  A.  Britten  of 
the  110th  Mahrattas,  and  Major  J.  C.  M.  Wheeler  of  the  Seventh 
Lancers  were  among  the  seventeen  British  officers  killed. 

The  routed  Turks  had  fled  toward  Nakaila,  and  were  vigor- 
ously pursued  by  the  victors.  They  tried  to  escape  by  land  and 
water.  A  dozen  boat  loads  of  fugitives  were  overhauled  or  sunk. 
The  Turks  lost  about  2,500,  of  whom  700  were  prisoners  in 
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b  British  handcL    Great  quantities  of  stores,  ammunition  and  guns 

were  also  captured.    The  region  around  Basra  was  now  cleared 
of  Turkish  soldiers  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 
On  April  17  the  Anglo-Indian  cavalry  occupied  Nakaila.    The 

i7  rout  of  the  Turks  was  complete,  and  it  was  said  that  in  their 

^  retreat  th^  were  attacked  by  their  former  allies  the  Arabs, 

who  turned  on  them  as  soon  as  the  tide  of  battle  went  against 
them. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  May  the  British  were 

y.  occupied  in  clearing  the  territory  of  the  Turks  that  remained. 

^  At  Euma  and  Ahwaz  and  their  neighborhood  the  enemy  had 

gathered  in  sufiicient  numbers  to  give  some  trouble.  A  British 
contingent  was  dispatched  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Ahwaz 
locality,  but  the  Eharked  River  was  in  flood,  and  severe  sand 

i  

storms  hindered  progress,  so  that  before  the  Turkish  camp 
,  could  be  reached  the  enemy  had  vacated  Persian  soil  and  fallen 

back  to  Amara. 

General  Gorringe,  who  commanded  ihe  British  troops,  now  set 
about  punidiing  those  tribes  which  had  been  assisting  the  enemy. 
Some  surrendered  and  gave  up  a  number  of  rifles  and  arms. 
Others  were  disposed  to  show  resistance,  but  the  British  easily 
defeated  them,  cleared  out  their  strongholds,  and  destroyed  some 
of  their  property. 

On  May  31,  1915,  the  Turks  had  become  threatening  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kuma,  and  a  British  expedition  consisting  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  set  out  at  1.30  a.  m.  to  attack  them.  By  wading  and 
in  boats  the  British  surprised  the  enemy's  position,  two  miles 
from  the  town,  and  soon  silenced  his  guns  by  superior  artillery 
work.  The  heights  were  won  by  midday,  and  tiie  Turks  took  to 
flis^t,  leaving  tiiree  guns  and  about  250  prisoners  behind  them. 
They  retreated  to  Amara  as  the  force  from  Ahwaz  had  done. 
Their  flight  was  so  precipitate,  that  tents  were  left  standing, 
as  they  took  to  mahalas  and  steamers  on  the  river  to  escape. 
:  The  British  naval  flotilla  carrying  General  Townshend  and  Sir 
Percy  Cox,  Chief  British  Resident  of  the  Gulf,  was  in  pursuit  of 
the  fleeing  Turks.  Their  gunboat  Marmaria  was  sunk,  and  the 
transport  Mastd  captured.    Two  lighters  containing  field  guns^ 
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mines,  and  military  stores  were  also  taken,  and  about  300 
prisoners. 

Amara,  the  important  business  town  on  the  Tigris  about  sixty 
miles  from  Euma  to  which  the  Turks  had  fled,  surrendered  to 
the  British  June  3,  1915,  its  garrison  of  1,000  becoming  pris- 
oners of  war.  In  the  town  and  vicinity  80  officers  and  some 
2,000  men  were  also  captured,  and  large  quantities  of  ammuni- 
tion, 13  guns,  12  steel  barges,  and  4  river  steamers. 

The  whole  of  the  country  between  Amara  and  the  sea  was  now 
in  British  hands,  and  the  Turkish  forces  in  Mesopotamia  had 
been  partly  destroyed  and  so  demoralized  that  it  was  unlikely 
that  they  would  soon  take  the  offensive  again. 

In  ihe  last  weeks  of  July,  1915,  they  again  became  trouble* 
some.  On  July  24  the  British,  under  General  Gorringe,  ad- 
vanced to  attack  Nasiriyeh.  The  town  was  shelled  by  gunboats, 
and  after  a  prolonged  struggle  the  enemy  retired,  and  the  Brit* 
ish  occupied  the  place  on  the  following  day.  They  had  captured 
during  the  fight  1,000  prisoners  and  13  guns,  while  the  dead 
Turks  numbered  about  500.  The  British  casualties  were  be- 
tween 300  and  400.  During  this  engagement  the  fiercest  foe 
the  British  had  to  contend  against  was  the  excessive  heat,  which 
registered  as  high  as  113,  and  caused  great  suffering  and  some 
deaths. 

Along  the  Euphrates,  between  Sukh-es-Sheyukh  and  Nasiriyeh, 
operations  now  began  that  lasted  for  twenty  days.  The  county 
around  here  is  peculiarly  difficult  for  military  movements,  pre- 
senting a  network  of  marshes  and  canals.  The  Turks  occupied 
intrenched  positions  at  the  entrance  of  Kut-el-Hai  Channel  on 
the  main  line  of  communication  between  the  Tigris  and  Bagdad. 
A  British  force  was  dispatched  from  Kuma  to  attack  these 
positions.  The  expedition  was  supported  by  extemporized  gun- 
boats, and  took  the  waterway  of  the  Euphrates  and  Hamar 
Lake.  Their  progress  was  fiercely  opposed  by  the  Turks,  who 
hovered  about  their  flanks.  The  river  had  overflowed  it  banks, 
and  inundated  the  neighboring  country  so  that  marching  was 
difficult.  It  was  necessary  to  drag  boats  over  the  land  in  some 
places  along  the  advance.    But  the  British  troops  were  success- 
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ful  when  reaching  their  objective.  One  regiment  outflanked  the 
enemy's  gun  position  on  the  right  bank,  and  during  the  engage- 
ment the  Turks  lost  7  officers  and  88  regular  troops  and  Arabs. 
The  British  casualties  were  109*    There  were  25  killed. 


CHAPTER    LXXI 
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AFTER  the  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey^  the  allied  war 
-vessels  were  concentrated  in  the  Levant  and  Red  Sea  to 
watch  the  coasts  of  southern  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Turkish 
Arabia.  On  the  Sjrrian  coast  there  was  only  one  point  where  a 
naval  force  could  effectively  attack  communications  between 
Constantinople  and  the  Turkish  forces.  This  was  the  little  town 
of  Alexandretta,  and  the  shore  north  to  Payaz,  a  small  village. 
The  Turks,  if  they  wished  to  reenf  orce  tiieir  Syrian  army  must 
move  their  men,  guns,  and  stores  up  a  mountainous  road  over 
the  Amanus  from  Baghche  to  Radju,  or  risk  great  losses  by  the 
coast  route  between  Payaz  and  Ale3candretta.  The  Turks  took 
this  chance,  and  were  successful,  for  there  was  no  allied  warship 
in  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta  to  oppose  their  progress.  On  Decem- 
ber 17,  1914,  H.M.S.  Doris,  a  protected  cruiser,  appeared  off 
Alexandretta  and  destroyed  four  bridges  on  the  road  and  rail- 
way between  that  town  and  Payaz.  The  captain  of  the  Daria 
sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  Turkish  commandant  of  Alexandretta 
demanding  the  surrender  of  the  town,  failing  which  he  threat- 
ened bombardment  of  the  place.  To  this  the  Turks  paid  no 
attention.  A  second  ultimatum  brous^t  forth  a  telegraphic 
message  from  Djemal  Pasha  at  Damascus,  threatening  to  exe- 
cute allied  subjects  interned  in  that  city  if  any  Ottoman  non- 
combatants  were  killed  at  Alexandretta  by  the  British  guns. 
The  captain  of  the  Doris  promptly  replied  that  Djemal  Pasha 
would  be  held  responsible  for  the  execution  of  allied  subjects,  if 
he  dared  to  carry  out  what  he  proposed.   Thanks  to  the  influence 
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brought  to  bear  on  the  Porte  by  tiie  American  Embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  Ottoman  military  authorities  in  Syria  became 
more  reasonable,  and  finally  agreed  to  blow  up  the  two  railway 
engines  at  Alexandretta  themselves,  much  of  the  war  material 
having  been  removed  from  the  town  while  negotiations  were 
pending. 

During  ihe  first  three  months  of  1915  there  was  only  one  fi^^t 
of  any  importance  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta.  On 
February  6  a  landing  party  from  H.M.S.  Philomel  was  sub- 
jected to  heavy  fire  from  a  concealed  trench  where  eighty  Turks 
were  located.  Six  of  the  British  and  New  Zealanders  who 
formed  the  crew  of  the  Philomel  were  wounded,  three  mortally. 
The  cruiser  promptly  avenged  their  death  by  steanodng  in  and 
opening  a  point-blank  fire  on  the  trenches  with  her  4.7-inch  guns. 
More  than  fifty  of  the  Turks  were  killed  or  badly  wounded,  the 
his^-explosive  shells  shattering  some  to  pieces.  After  this  salu- 
tary lesson  the  Turks  at  Alexandretta  did  not  seek  any  further 
encounters  with  tiie  sailors  of  allied  war  vessels. 

The  British  cruisers  were  late  in  arriving  in  the  Gulf  of  Alex* 
andretta,  and  had  lost  some  opportunities  to  injure  the  eoBmj 
by  their  delay,  but  now  they  did  valiant  duty  in  preventing  the 
Turks  from  sending  any  number  of  men  or  stores  to  Aleppo  for 
the  Caucasus,  Mesopotamia,  or  the  Egsrptian  border  by  the  coast 
route,  which  would  greatly  have  facilitated  their  movements. 
They  were  forced,  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  British  warships* 
to  send  their  troops  and  munitions  over  the  Giaur  Daj^  by  the 
pass  called  the  Syrian  Gates,  between  Cilicia  and  northern  Syna, 
a  rough,  mountainous  region,  with  bad  roads,  that  made  progress 
extremely  difficult. 

At  the  beginning  of  tiie  allied  operations  against  the  Dar- 
danelles, the  observation  of  the  Syrian  coast  was  taken  over 
entirely  by  the  French  fleet. 

On  April  19, 1915,  the  Turkish  intrenchments  at  El  Arish  were 
bombarded  by  the  French  battleship  St.  Louis.  The  Turks  had 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  field  guns,  and  replied  vigorously,  but 
only  one  shell  hit  the  battleship,  which  did  no  damage.  The 
Turks  suffered  some  losses.    In  the  early  part  of  May  the  Ug 
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camp  at  Gaza,  where  numbers  of  Ottoman  soldiers  were  gathered 
to  be  reviewed  by  Djemal  Pasha,  was  shelled  by  the  St  Louis, 
when  some  fifty  Turks  were  killed  by  French  shrapnel,  and  per- 
haps as  many  more  wounded. 

On  April  29,  1915,  the  cruiser  D'Entrecasteaux  worked  effec- 
tively on  the  Cilician  coast,  shelling  the  trenches  at  Taruss,  while 
her  hydroplane,  dropping  a  bomb  on  the  railway  tracks,  blew  up 
trucks  laden  with  high  explosives  and  wrecked  the  railway  sta- 
tion. On  May  10  the  Turks  at  El  Arish  were  again  shelled  by 
the  guns  of  the  Jeanne  D'Arc. 

On  Ascension  Day,  Alexandretta  was  the  scene  of  some 
spirited  work,  in  which  the  cruiser  D'Estrees  played  the  leading 
part.  M.  de  la  Passadi^re,  her  commander,  demanded  of  the 
Kaimakam  that  the  German  flag  should  be  hauled  down  that  was 
flying  over  the  German  Consulate.  The  Turkish  commander 
sent  no  reply,  and  it  was  pretended  that  he  was  ill  or  absent. 
M.  de  la  Passadidre  having  fixed  a  time  limit  when  the  flag  must 
be  hauled  down,  filled  his  shells  with  black  powder  and  trained 
them  on  the  consulate  building.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time 
limit  he  opened  fire,  and  the  consulate  was  reduced  to  ruins.  The 
only  casualties  were  three  Turkish  soldiers,  who,  in  spite  of 
warning,  had  remained  near  the  building. 

The  captain  of  the  D'Estrees  on  May  14,  1915,  destroyed  a 
petrol  depot  which  might  be  used  to  supply  hostile  submarines, 
and  which  contained  over  1,000  cases.  A  few  days  earlier  a 
much  larger  depot  containing  some  20,000  cases  at  Makri  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Cilicia  had  been  destroyed  by  the  cruiser 
Jeanne  D'Arc. 

Budrum  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  Gulf  of 
Halicamassus  was  bombarded  for  a  serious  act  of  Turkish 
treachery.  The  captain  of  the  Dupleix  had  sent  two  boat  crews 
to  parley  with  the  authorities,  when  they  were  fired  upon  by 
armed  Turkish  civilians  and  some  soldiers.  About  twenty 
French  soldiers  were  killed  or  captured  as  a  result  of  this 
treacherous  act,  concerning  which  the  Ottoman  authorities  pub- 
lished a  communique  in  which  they  described  the  incident  as  the 
repulse  of  a  landing  force.    The  French  losses  were  quickly 
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avenged,  for  the  Dupleix  at  once  began  a  bombardment  of  the 
Moslem  quarter  of  the  town,  and  continued  firing  for  three  hours 
during  which  great  damage  was  done. 

Armed  Turkish  inhabitants  perpetrated  a  similar  outrage  on 
boat  parties  on  May  18, 1915,  at  Banias,  near  Latakia ;  a  tug  and 
a  boat  belonging  to  the  D'Estriea  were  fired  on  from  roofs 
and  landing  places  while  chasing  a  merchantman  belonging  to 
the  enemy  that  was  seeking  refuge  in  the  port.  As  a  punishment 
for  the  treachery  of  the  civilians,  who  had  posed  as  peaceable 
inhabitants  until  the  French  boats  came  into  port,  part  of  the 
town  was  destroyed  by  the  shells  of  the  D'Estries. 

In  February,  1915,  toward  the  close  of  the  month,  in  the  Red 
Sea,  the  French  armored  cruiser  Desaix  landed  a  reconnoitering 
party  near  Akaba,  and  found  the  Turks  occupying  a  neighboring 
village.  After  receiving  reenforcements  from  the  cruiser,  the 
French  sailors  drove  out  the  fifty  or  sixty  Turks  hiding  among 
the  houses  of  the  village,  killing  and  wounding  a  dozen  of  them, 
their  only  casualty  being  one  man,  who  was  slightly  wounded. 
The  Red  Sea  was  now  patrolled  by  vessels  of  the  Indian  Marine, 
which  were  frequently  successful  in  making  captures,  and  in  re* 
moving  mines  from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba. 

On  March  21, 1915,  H.M.S.  Dufferin  at  Mutweilah  on  coast  of 
Midian,  where  an  old  Turkish  fort  is  located,  was  the  victim  of 
the  white-flag  trick.  Through  this  treacherous  act  one  British 
sailor  was  killed,  and  an  officer  and  nine  other  men  were 
wounded.  In  the  middle  of  May,  H.M.S.  Northbrook  captured 
a  dhow,  having  on  board  six  German  officers  belonging  to  the 
merchant  marine,  and  ten  men  who  were  trying  to  reach  one 
of  the  Turkish  Red  Sea  ports  to  the  north.  In  these  waters  and 
in  the  Levant  there  were  many  incidents  of  this  character,  in- 
significant in  themselves,  but  important  in  the  aggregate,  since 
they  kept  the  enemy  worried,  and  created  a  wholesome  fear  of 
allied  vigilance. 

In  the  last  week  of  January,  1915,  the  three  Turkish  columns 
advancing  on  Egypt,  the  northern  marching  toward  Kantara, 
the  central  and  main  advance  headed  for  Ismailia,  and  the 
southern,  whose  objective  was  Suez,  had  been  located,  and 
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were  under  swiFeiflance  a/f  allied  aeroplkmes.  By  Janussy  26 
advanced  guards  of  ttie  central  and  southern  columns  were  £s- 
covef*ed  near  the  canal.  The  central  colunm  was  at  Moia  Harab, 
and  some  thousand  men  were  also  discovered  at  Wadi  TJm 
Muksheib.  The  souQiem  coilnmn  was  ftnmd  to  be  located  at 
Bir  Mabeiuk.  On  this  same  date  British  troops  engaged  the 
northern  Turkish  column  a  few  miles  east  of  "EI  Kantara,  losing 
in  the  skirmish  five  men  and  one  officer.  It  was  now  evident  to 
the  British  that  the  Turks  were  about  to  begin  13ie  main  attadc 
on  the  canaL  Consequently  the  Auckland  and  Canterbury  Bat- 
talions were  dispatched  to  IsmaiUa ;  the  Otago  and  WelliiistDn 
Battalions  were  sent  to  El  Kubri,  and  the  New  Zeahcnd  IdI actiy 
Brigade  was  sent  up  by  rail  from  Cairo. 

While  tiiis  was  transpiring  on  land,  H.M.S.  Ocewn,  Swiftmi, 
CUoy  and  Minerva  joined  Uie  French  war*ip  IfEittrecastemx 
and  H.M.S.  Hardmge  and  two  torpedo  boats  already  staticmed 
in  ttte  canal.  For  three  or  four  days  following  there  ww 
numerous  skirmishes  l)etween  enemy  outposts  snd  BritiiA 
patrols,  the  most  effective  ww*'  being  wrought  by  allied  aero- 
planes and  hydroplanes,  which  dropped  bombs  on  tiie  Turks 
as  they  swept  over  them  and  killed  many  camels  and  men. 
Lieutenant  Patridge  of  the  Indian  Army  Reserve  of  Officers  and 
a  Frendi  pilot  lost  their  madiine  outside  -Hie  British  fines 
through  the  engine  breaking  dowii,  and  on  returning  to  camp  ^ 
night  were  shot  and  killed  by  a  British  picket. 

On  February  1,  1915,  Djemel  Pasha's  mam  force  occupied 
Eatayib  el  Kheil,  some  low  hills  east  of  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Timsah.  The  Turkish  commander  had  every  reason  to  feel  satis- 
fied with  the  progress  he  made  in  bringing  his  army  across  the 
desert  in  good  condition,  and  with  only  the  loss  of  a  few  de- 
serters from  among  the  irregulars.  As  many  Tripofitan,  Al- 
gerian,-and  Indian  pilgrims  had  been  forced  to  join  the  army  Ijy 
the  persuasion  of  the  leaders  of  the  irregular  troops,  the  Turkish 
force  had  increased  in  numbers. 

Djemel  Pasha's  plan  was  to  attack  the  canal  wtfh  the  main 
farce,  made  up  of  the  Twenty-fiftti  Division,  and  all,  or  part  trf 
the  Twenfy-fthird  Division,  which  were  to  force  Iheir  way  be- 
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tween  Serapeum  and  Tussum^  while  his  right  wing  by  a  feint 
attack  was  to  hold  the  British  force  at  the  Ismailia  Ferry  bridge- 
head. El  Eantara  was  to  be  attacked  by  the  northern  column, 
while  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  reenf orcements  from  arriving, 
a  demonstration  was  to  be  made  at  Ferdan.  The  southern 
column  was  directed  to  carry  out  the  same  tactics  at  Kubri,  near 
Suez,  which,  as  was  subsequently  shown,  they  did  most  in- 
effectually. 

In  the  morning  of  February  2,  1915,  an  Indian  reconnoitering 
force  met  the  Turks  about  four  miles  east  of  the  Ismailia  Ferry. 
In  the  desultory  action  that  followed,  the  British  troops  tried 
ineffectually  to  draw  the  Turks  within  range  of  their  main  posi- 
tion, and  a  violent  sand  storm  arising  in  the  afternoon,  the  en- 
gagement ended.  The  Turks  retired  and  intrenched  themselves 
about  2^  miles  southeast  of  the  Ferry  post.  On  this  same  after- 
noon the  Twenty-fifth  Division  of  the  Turkish  army  had  arrived 
at  a  point  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  canal.  Their  scouts 
were  already  established  on  the  eastern  bank,  which  is  backed 
by  trees,  brushwood,  and  sand  hills,  affording  excellent  cover 
for  infantry.  A  narrow  sandy  beach,  not  more  than  9  feet  wide 
extends  along  the  foot  of  the  eastern  bank.  The  Turkish  advance 
was  made  after  night  had  set  in,  the  Twenty-fifth  Division,  with 
pontoon  companies  and  engineers  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Army 
Corps,  being  first  to  reach  the  canal.  They  brought  with  them 
some  twenty  pontoons,  and  five  or  six  rafts  constructed  out  of 
kerosene  cans  fastened  in  wooden  frames. 

The  first  comers  were  followed  by  a  part  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
Regiment,  old  fighters  from  Tripoli  and  the  Balkans;  ''Holy 
Warriors'^  as  the  Arabs  called  them.  About  3  a.  m.  they  had 
gained  the  openings  along  the  canal  bank,  the  most  northerly  of 
which  being  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Tussum  bridge- 
head. The  remainder  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Regiment  covered  them 
from  the  left.  Toward  Serapeum,  some  distance  south,  the 
Seventy-fourth  Regiment  was  stationed. 

The  night  was  dark  and  thickly  clouded,  and  from  the  silence 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  canal  the  Turks  must  have  believed  it 
to  be  unoccupied.    That  they  were  entirely  confident  of  success 
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was  shown  in  a  letter  afterward  found  on  a  dead  Turkish  officer 
and  dated  February  2.  After  describiBc:  the  hard  march  across 
the  desert,  he  concluded,  "And  to^norrow  we  shall  be  across  tiie 
canal  on  our  way  to  Cairor'  All  that  time  the  regimental 
preachers  were  hard  at  work  trying  to  arouse  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Turkish  soldiery  against  the  British  foe  before  the  battle 
began.  It  was  due  to  the  noisy  ''Holy  Warriors''  who  followed 
the  Pontoon  Companies  to  the  water  that  the  sentries  <tf  ths 
Fifth  Elgyptian  Field  Battay  of  mountain  guns  and  Maxims 
were  warned  of  the  near  i^^esenoe  of  the  aiany.  A  Turkiah 
prisoner  said  afterward  that  they  knew  nothing  of  this  batbeiyt 
which  had  been  posted  on  the  west  bank  of  the  canal  to  the  soutit 
ofTussum.  The  Turks  had  heard  nothing,  and  seen  nothing,  and 
it  was  a  complete  surprise  wh^i  a  Maxim  b^rsn  firing  upon  tbem 
when  th^  were  at  the  watersiik. 

The  Turks  crowded  on  tiie  narrow  strip  of  beach  or  in  the  gaps 
in  the  banks,  and  suffered  heavily  from  the  fire  of  this  mouTitaiP 
battery.  A  number  of  their  boats  which  left  tiie  shore  w^e  susk. 
The  Sixtynsecond  Puigatns  left  their  cover  under  a  withering  firei 
and  pluckily  charged  down  the  bank  to  repei  the  Turkisb  at- 
tempts to  make  a  landing.  Toward  Tussum,  farth»  south,  a 
field  battery  belonging  to  the  East  Lancadiire  Diviaiffli,  sup- 
ported hy  New  Zealanders  of  the  Cantorbuiy  Battalioa,  opeied 
a  rattling  fire,  to  which  the  Turks  immediately  rq^lied  with 
machine  guns  and  rifles.  The  small  torpedo  boat  O-^S  with  its 
crew  of  thirteen  now  took  part  in  the  f imy  by  HftftKing  up  the 
canal  and  landing  a  few  men  and  four  officers  at  a  p<Hnt  soath 
of  Tussum.  This  parly,  having  gained  the  top  of  the  east  bank 
stumbled  unexpectedly  upon  a  Turkish  trench.  Though  fired 
upon  at  short  range,  they  were  aUe  to  get  back  to  their  boat 
without  losing  a  man.  Under  a  withering  fire  the  little  torpedo 
boat  darted  forward  and  enfiladed  the  eastern  bank,  doing  coifc- 
siderable  damage  and  destroying  some  pontoon  boats  which  the 
enemy  had  prepared  to  launch. 

At  the  first  gray  light  of  dawn  the  action  became  gen«ral»  and 
fresh  forces  ent^ed  the  conflict  The  Turks  on  the  eastern  bank 
who  had  occupied  the  day  line  of  the  Tussum  post  now  advaaced» 
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protected  by  artillery^  against  the  bridgehead,  while  the  Sera- 
peum  post  was  assailed  by  another  body  of  troops.  On  the 
canal  and  Lake  Timsah  the  allied  warships  opened  fire,  and  con- 
tinued it  for  some  time.  From  the  slopes  of  Eatayib  el  Eheil  three 
batteries  of  Turkish  field  guns  replied,  doing  considerable 
damage  to  every  visible  target.  But  they  had  not  taken  careful 
observations  of  the  British  positions,  and  the  carefully  masked 
Territorial  battery  between  Tussum  and  Serapeum  was  not  dis- 
covered. This  battery,  aided  by  the  New  Zealanders,  almost 
silenced  the  Turkish  fire  from  the  eastern  bank,  and  enabled 
them  to  attend  to  the  reserves  of  the  enemy  now  seen  advancing 
on  the  desert  to  the  east.  Four  of  the  Territorial  gunners  were 
wounded  by  the  Turkish  batteries.  A  pontoon  which  the  Turks 
had  pushed  across  the  canal  in  the  dark  was  sunk,  but  until  day- 
break those  who  had  engineered  this  work  managed  to  keep 
afloat,  and  continued  sniping  with  some  damage  to  British  artil- 
lery horses  until  they  were  rounded  up  and  taken  prisoners  by 
some  Indian  cavalry. 

The  Indian  troops  now  took  the  offensive,  supported  by  the 
warships  and  mountain  and  field  artillery.  The  Serapeum 
garrison,  consisting  of  Ninety-second  Punjabis  and  Rajputs, 
now  cleared  its  front  of  the  enemy  who  had  been  stopped  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  away.  A  counterattack  made  by  the  Sixty- 
second  Punjabis  of  the  Tussum  garrison  drove  the  Turks  back. 
Two  battalions  of  the  Turkish  Twenty-eighth  Regiment  now 
joined  the  fight,  but  the  British  artillery  threw  them  into  dis- 
order, and  by  3  p.  m.  of  February  8,  1915,  the  Moslems  were  in 
retreat,  leaving  behind  them  a  rear  guard  of  a  few  hundred 
men  hidden  in  the  gaps  among  the  brush  along  the  eastern  bank. 

The  warships  on  Lake  Timsah  had  been  in  action  since  morn- 
ing, and  the  sand  hills  near  Ismailia  were  at  first  crowded  by 
civilians  and  soldiers  eager  to  witness  the  fight,  until  the  Turkish 
guns  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  Ferry  post  drove  them  to 
cover. 

About  11  a.  m.  an  old  unprotected  Indian  Marine  transport, 
H.M.S.  Hardinge,  was  struck  by  two  6-inch  shells.  One  carried 
away  the  funnel  and  the  other  burst  inboard  doing  much  dam- 
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age.  Two  of  the  crew  were  killed  and  nine  wounded.  George 
Carew,  the  pilot,  lost  a  leg,  bat  continued  on  duty  and  helped  to 
bring  the  injured  veaBel  into  Ismailia.  The  Frendi  coast  guard 
batUeahip  Requin  came  now  onder  the  Torkiflh  fire,  but  ber 
10.8-inch  guns  soon  silenced  the  enemfs  batteries. 

The  morning  of  February  3, 1915,  ttie  Turks  advanced  on  the 
iBmailia  Ferry,  then  held  by  Sikhs,  Punjabi  Rifles,  a  battery  of 
Indian  mountain  artilleiy  and  Australian  engineers,  digging 
shelter  pits  as  they  moved  forward,  covered  by  two  fidd  bat- 
teries. Their  advance  was  stopped  by  the  British  guns  wbcn 
they  had  come  within  1,000  yards  of  the  outpost  line.  Donng 
the  afternoon  the  Turks  kept  up  some  desultory  firing  that  was 
ineffective;  they  also  oigaged  in  some  reconnoitering  of  British 
positions  during  the  dark  night  that  followed,  but  when  morning 
broke  ihey  had  all  disappeared. 

Meanwhile,  at  El  Kantara  the  struggle  had  reached  mudi  tbe 
same  conclusion.  The  Indian  troops  had  repelled  an  advance 
from  the  south,  in  which  two  Turkish  regiments,  the  EiigfatieS) 
and  Eig^ty^-first  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Division,  were  engaged. 
H.M.S.  Swiftsure,  which  had  taken  the  place  of  tiie  disabled 
Harditme,  aided  by  Indian  and  Territorial  artillery,  did  effective 
work  in  covering  the  British  positions.  The  nature  of  tiie 
ground  here  was  so  marshy  that  in  places  ttie  Turks  sank  to 
their  waists  in  muddy  ooze,  and  foredoomed  their  attack  to 
failure.  Again  it  was  demonstrated  that  th^  are  poor  strate- 
gists and  fail  to  make  careful  observations  of  the  terrain  before 
advancing  to  attack.  At  El  Ferdan,  where  some  Turks  made  a 
demonstration  with  a  battery  about  this  time,  there  were  no 
losses,  though  the  gunboat  Clio  was  hit  several  times.  At  EI 
Kantara,  where  a  part  of  General  Cox's  brigade  of  Gurkhas, 
Sikhs,  and  Punjabis  were  engaged,  there  were  thirty  casualties. 

Between  Tussum  and  Serapeum  there  was  some  sniping  dur- 
ing the  late  afternoon  of  February  8  from  the  east  bank  of  the 
canal,  during  which  a  British  sailor  was  killed  on  H.M.S.  Sfviftr 
8ure.  The  desultory  firing  continued  during  the  nig^t  and 
through  the  early  morning  of  February  4.  A  deplorable  incident 
occurred  this  day  in  which  a  brave  British  oflScer  and  several  of 
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his  men  were  ihe  victims  of  Turkish  treachery*  Several  hmi- 
dred  Turks  had  been  discovered  by  half  a  battalion  of  Ninety- 
second  Punjabis  sent  out  f r<»n  S^apeum.  In  the  CTicounter  that 
followed,  some  of  the  Turks  held  up  their  hands  as  a  sign  of 
surrender,  while  others  cmitinued  to  fire.  Captain  Cochran  of 
the  Ninelynsecond  company,  who  was  advancing  with  his  men  to 
take  the  surrender,  was  killed.  A  few  of  his  soldiers  also  fell, 
and  some  others  were  wounded.  The  British  tods  a  prompt  and 
complete  revenge  for  the  loss  of  these  men.  After  being  reen- 
forced  by  Indian  troops  liiey  overpowered  liie  enemy  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  struggle,  in  which  a  Turkish  officer  was  killed  by  a 
British  officer  In  a  sword  eombat.  The  Turks  had  lost  in  this 
brisk  engagement  about  120  killed  and  wounded,  and  6  officers 
and  25  men  were  captured  witti  3  Maxim  guns. 

The  Turkish  attempts  at  Suez  on  FelM*uary  2, 1915,  were  insig- 
nificant, and  did  not  cost  the  Briti^  tiie  loss  of  a  single  man. 
By  nightfall,  just  as  tiieir  compatriots  had  done  along  oiher 
parts  of  the  canal.  Hie  Turks  fled  in  tiie  direction  of  Nakhl, 
Djebel,  Hafoeite,  and  Katia.  On  tlie  afternoon  of  the  4th,  when 
the  fighting  between  Serapeum  and  Tussum  was  concluded, 
Indian  cavalry  and  various  patrols  captured  some  men  and  war 
materials.  At  Ismailia  preparations  were  under  way  to  pursue 
the  retreating  Turks  across  the  canal.  This  plan,  for  some 
reason,  was  subsequently  abandoned. 

During  13iese  various  fights  along  tiie  canal,  the  British  had 
lost  115  killed  and  wounded,  a  small  number  considering  the 
character  of  the  ground  and  the  very  numerous  attacks  and 
skirmishes.  Nine  hundred  Turks  were  buried  or  found  drowned 
in  the  canal,  650  were  taken  prisoners,  while  it  is  estimated  that 
between  1,500  and  2,000  must  have  been  wounded.  The  brunt 
of  the  struggle  fell  on  the  Indian  troops,  who,  in  general,  fought 
with  great  bravery.  There  were  some  Australian  and  Egyptian 
troops  engaged  who  iH*oved  themselves  valuable  auxiliaries. 

In  these  engagements  along  the  canal  the  Syrian  Moslems  dis- 
played even  greater  bravery  than  the  Turios,  who  w«re  not 
lacking  in  intrepidity,  though  they  showed  poor  judgmmit  They 
had  much  to  learn  in  the  way  of  tactics,  and  would  often 
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blindly  advance  over  difficult  ground  that  placed  them  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 

Djemal  Pasha  had  evidently  counted  on  an  E^gsrptian  rising, 
and  perhaps  a  mutiny  of  the  Indian  Moslem  troops,  but  he 
showed  that  he  entirely  misjudged  tiieir  sentiments,  as  they  dis- 
played great  bitterness  toward  the  Turks  during  the  fighting, 
and  attacked  them  in  a  thorous^ily  vindictive  spirit.  If  Djemal 
had  not  counted  on  help  from  these  quarters  he  would  probably 
not  have  attempted  to  break  through  the  British  i>ositions  cover- 
ing a  ninety-mile  front  with  such  a  small  force.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  he  had  about  25,000  men,  but  not  more  than  half  of 
these  were  brought  into  action  at  any  given  point  where  they 
might  have  achieved  some  success.  The  Turks  had  burned  up 
some  war  material  and  left  a  few  deserters  behind  them,  but 
they  had  retreated  in  good  order,  and  tiie  British  commanders 
had  reason  to  believe  that  they  should  soon  be  heard  from  again, 
and  that  a  main  attack  was  contemplated. 

On  February  6,  1915,  British  aeroplane  observers  discovered 
that  the  Turks  in  front  of  the  Tussum-Deversoir  section  had  gath- 
ered at  Djebel,  Habeite,  and  were  strongly  reenforced.  It  ap- 
peared that  Djemal  was  now  preparing  to  attack  in  force.  The 
British  were  quite  ready  for  tiiem,  having  been  reenforced  on 
February  3  and  4  by  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Australian  bat- 
talions, a  squadron  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  Own  Yeomani7» 
and  the  Herts,  and  Second  County  of  London  Yeomanry.  But 
the  British  hopes  of  a  decisive  engagement  were  blighted  by  the 
general  retirement  of  the  Turkish  army  with  their  reenforce- 
ments. 

They  crossed  the  desert  successfully,  thanks  to  tiie  organizing 
skill  of  Kress  von  Kressenstein  and  Roshan  Bey,  and  set  off  for 
the  Turkish  base  at  Beersheba,  spreading  the  news  along  the 
road  that  they  had  won  a  victory  and  would  soon  return  to 
Egsrpt  and  achieve  another,  this  by  way  of  keeping  the  Syrians 
reassured  that  success  was  on  the  Moslem  side. 

In  January,  1915,  the  commander  of  Turkish  troops  at  Fort 
Nakhl,  hearing  that  the  Government  quarantine  station  at  Tor 
was  undefended,  sent  a  body  of  men  under  two  German  officers  to 
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occupy  the  place.  The  raiders  found  on  tiieir  arrival  at  Tor  that 
about  200  Egsrptian  soldiers  were  in  occupation  and  waited  there 
until  th^  received  reenforoements,  which  Inrou^t  their  force 
up  to  400  men.  For  the  time  they  occupied  a  small  village  about 
five  miles  nortii  of  Tor,  occasionally  firing  a  shot  at  long  range 
and  sending  arrogant  messages  to  the  Egyptians.  On  February 
11  a  detachment  of  Ghurkas  embarked  secretiy  from  Suez,  and 
advancing  over  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  the  Turks,  surprised  their 
position  on  the  following  morning.  In  liie  encounter  that  fol- 
lowed the  Turks  were  annihilated.  Sixty  lay  dead  on  tiie  field, 
and  over  a  hundred,  including  a  Turkish  officer,  were  made 
prisoners.  On  tibe  British  side  one  Ghurka  was  killed  and  an- 
other wounded.  It  was  a  disappointment  that  Ihe  German  crfii- 
cera  and  a  few  men  had  left  the  camp  s<mie  days  before  for  Abu 
Zenauna  on  the  coast,  where  tiiere  was  a  British-owned  man- 
ganese mine,  which  the  raiders  dam^^ed  as  best  they  could,  and 
then  stealing  some  camels,  departed  for  the  fort  at  Nakhl. 

The  failure  of  the  Turks  to  win  any  success  at  that  canal,  and 
their  subsequ^it  retreat,  had  a  discouraging  influence  on  Ihe 
Bedouin  levies,  who  had  joined  Djemal  Pasha  and  Hilmi  Bey> 
and  they  now  chose  the  first  opportunity  to  vanish  with  the  new 
rifles  that  had  been  given  to  tiiem. 

For  a  montii  the  Turks  did  nothing  but  keep  the  British  troops 
occupied  by  petty  raids  and  feint  attacks,  which  were  worri- 
some, but  better  than  utter  stagnation. 

On  March  22,  1915,  a  Turkish  column  with  guns  and  cavalry 
appeared  near  the  canal  near  El  Kubri,  and  their  advance  guard 
of  about  400  encountered  a  patrol  of  nine  men  under  Havildar 
Subha  Singh  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Punjab  Rifles.  The  Havildar 
retired  fighting  courageously,  holding  tiie  enemy  back  until  he 
had  got  his  men  to  safety,  with  a  loss  of  two  killed  and  three 
wounded.  The  Havildar,  who  was  badly  wounded  himself,  re- 
ceived liie  Indian  Order  of  Merit  and  was  promoted  to  Jemadar. 
He  had  inflicted  on  the  enemy  a  loss  of  twelve  men  and  fifteen 
wounded. 

On  March  23, 1915,  General  Sir  G.  J.  Tounghusband  set  out  to 
attack  the  Turks  who  had  be^  under  the  command  of  Colonel  van 
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Trommer,  but  owing  to  delays  they  had  had  time  to  retreat  to- 
ward Nakhl.  In  the  pursuit  that  followed,  their  rear  guard  lost 
about  forty  men  and  some  were  taken  prisoners.  There  were 
about  a  dozen  British  casualties. 

On  April  29, 1915,  a  raiding  party  witii  Maxims  attacked  a  de- 
tachment of  Bikanir  Camel  Corps  and  Egyptian  sappers  near  Bir 
Mahadet,  which  resulted  in  the  wounding  of  a  British  officer,  and 
five  killed    and   three    wounded    among   tiie    Egyptians  and 
Bikaniris.    A  punitive  expedition  sent  out  to  attack  the  raiders 
marched  through  the  night  to  Bir  Mahadet  only  to  find  that  tke 
Turks  had  fled.    The  British  aeroplane  soon  after  "^spotted"  tiie 
enemy  near  a  well  six  miles  north.    The  Patiala  cavalry,  ^o 
were  leading,  came  up  with  the  Turkish  rear  guard  in  the  after- 
noon and  charged.    The  Turks  stampeded,  except  for  a  small 
group  of  Turkish  soldiers  led  by  a  plucky  Albanian  officer,  who 
held  their  ground  and  attacked  from  the  flank  the  advancing 
British  officers  and  Patiala  cavalry.    Two  British  officers  and  a 
native  officer  were  killed  or  badly  wounded  in  tiie  subsequent 
charge.    The  Albanian,  who  had  displayed  such  courage,  proved 
to  be  a  son  of  Djemal  Pasha.    He  fell  with  seven  lance  thrusts, 
none  of  which  however  proved  fatal,  while  all  his  men  were 
killed  or  captured.    The  British  had  four  or  five  times  as  many 
men  as  the  escaping  enemy,  but  they  did  not  pursue. 

In  June,  1915,  Colonel  von  Laufer  and  a  mixed  force  attempted 
a  feeble  raid  on  the  canal  near  El  Kantara,  but  were  driven  oS 
with  some  loss  by  the  Yeomanry,  who  had  done  effective  work  in 
keeping  the  enemy  away  from  the  British  lines.  A  mine  having 
been  found  near  the  canal  about  this  time,  the  Porte  informed 
the  neutral  powers  that  the  canal  must  be  closed  to  navigation 
owing  to  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  British  in  Egypt.  But  the 
Turks  were  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out  their  threats,  owing  to 
the  vigorous  attack  on  the  Dardanelles.  Troops  were  hurried 
from  Syria  to  Constantinople,  and  by  June  6  less  tiian  25,000 
Turkish  troops  remained  in  central  and  southern  Ssrria  and  the 
Simai  Peninsula.  At  Nakhl  and  El  Arish  there  were  left  about 
7,000  veteran  desert  fighters,  but  the  British  air  scouts  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  tixe  desert  roads,  and  used  bombs  with  such 
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effect  that  the  Turks  were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  appre- 
hension by  their  attacks. 

At  Sharkieh,  the  eastern  province  of  the  Delta,  there  had 
been  some  uneasiness  when  the  Turks  made  their  unsuccessful 
strikes  at  the  canal,  but  the  population  gave  no  trouble.  At 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  some  few  fanatics  and  ignorant  people  of 
the  lower  classes  displayed  some  opposition  to  the  Government. 
The  sultan  was  fired  on  April  8, 1916,  by  a  degenerate,  Mohammed 
Khalil,  a  haberdasher  of  Masoura,  the  bullet  missing  the  victim 
by  only  a  few  inches.  Khalil  was  tried  by  court-martial  and 
executed  April  24.  The  attempt  on  Sultan  Hussein's  life  had  the 
effect  of  making  him  friends  from  among  the  disaffected  in 
the  higher  classes  who  found  it  wise  policy  to  express  their 
horror  of  flie  attempted  crime,  and  to  proclaim  their  allegiance 
to  the  Government.  On  April  9  tiie  sultan  received  a  popular 
ovation  while  on  his  way  to  the  mosque. 

As  a  base  for  tiie  affied  Mediterranean  expeditionary  force, 
and  as  a  training  ground  for  Australian,  Indian,  aoid  BritiBh 
troops,  Egypt  in  1915  was  of  the  utmost  military  importance  to 
the  British  Empire.  From  the  great  camps  aroxmd  Cairo  and 
the  canal,  forces  could  be  dispatched  for  service  in  Europe, 
Mesopotamia,  and  at  the  Dardanelles,  while  fresh  contingents  of 
soldiers  were  constantly  arriving  to  take  their  places. 

On  July  5,  W15,  a  body  of  Turks  and  Arabs  from  Yemen  in 
southwest  Arabia  made  a  threatening  demonstration  against 
Aden,  the  *^ibraltar  of  the  East,"  on  the  Strait  of  Perim  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.  They  were  equipped  with  some  field 
guns  and  light  artillery,  and  crossing  the  Aden  hinterland  near 
Lahej,  forced  the  British  to  retire  on  Aden. 

On  July  29,  1915,  Sheildi  Othman,  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  British  on  their  retreat  on  the  5th,  was  again  occupied  by 
them,  and  the  Turks  and  Arabs  were  expelled.  The  British 
troops  drove  the  enemy  for  five  miles  across  the  country,  causing 
some  casualties,  when  the  Turks  and  their  allies  scattwed  and 
disappeared. 


PART  X— WAR  IN  THE  AIR 


CHAPTER    LXXII 


BAIDS     OF     THE     AIRMEN 


THE  war  in  the  air  developed  into  a  reign  of  terror  during  the 
second  half  of  the  first  year  of  the  world  catastrophe.  While 
the  armies  on  the  land  were  locked  in  terrific  conflict^  and  the 
navies  were  sweeping  the  seas,  the  huge  ships  of  the  air  were 
hovering  over  cities  with  a  desperate  resolve  to  win  on  all  sides. 
By  degrees  the  pilots  of  the  various  nations  learned  to  work  in 
squadrons.  The  tactics  of  the  air  began  to  be  developed  and  op- 
posing aerial  fleets  maneuvered  much  as  did  the  warships.  Long 
raids  by  fifty  or  more  machines  were  reported,  tons  of  bombs 
being  released  upon  cities  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  battle  line. 

The  German  ambition  to  shell  London  was  realized,  and  the 
east  coast  of  England  grew  accustomed  to  raids.  The  spirit  of 
the  British  never  faltered.  Perhaps  it  was  best  typified  in  the 
admonition  of  a  Yarmouth  minister  following  a  disastrous  Zep- 
pelin visit,  who  said:  ''It  is  our  privilege,  we  who  live  on  the 
east  coast,  to  be  on  the  firing  line,  and  we  should  steel  ourselves 
to  face  the  position  with  brave  hearts.'^ 

Casualties  grew  in  all  quarters.  French  cities  were  the  great- 
est sufferers,  although  French  airmen  performed  prodigies  of 
valor  in  defending  the  capital  and  in  attacks  upon  German  de- 
fensive positions.  But  the  stealthy  Zeppelin  took  heavy  toll  on 
many  occasions.  It  was  shown  that  there  was  no  really  adequate 
defense  against  sudden  attack  from  the  air.  Constant  watchful' 
ness  and  patrolling  machines  might  be  eluded  at  night  and  death 
rained  upon  the  sleeping  city  beneath. 
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The  spriiisr  of  1916  found  the  air  service  of  every  army  primed 
for  a  dfush.  The  eoM  months  were  spent  in  repairingrf  reovgani^ 
ing  and  extending  aerial  squadrons.  ETerytltag  awaited  the 
advent  of  good  weather  coviditions. 

During  February,  1915,  the  hand  of  trage^  f^  apon  the  Ger- 
man air  service.  Two  Zeppelins  and  another  Iarg«  airenft  ware 
wreeked  within  a  couple  of  days. 

In  a  storm  over  the  North  Sea  on  Febroary  16,  1915y  a  Zep^ 
pelin  fought  heroically.  Contrary  air  eurrento  oonspeUed  tiie 
Zeppelin  commandefr  to  maneuver  over  a  wide  lone  in  an  effort 
to  reach  land.  Catight  in  the  gale  the  big  dirigible  was  at  tlie 
mercy  at  the  elements.  Snow,  sleet,  and  fog  enveloped  it  and 
added  to  its  peril.  The  craft  caught  in  the  February  storm, 
fought  a  losing  battle  for  twenty-four  hours  and  finally  made  a 
landing  on  Panoe  Island,  in  Danish  territory.  The  offlcen  and 
men  were  interned,  several  of  whom  were  suffering  from  ex^- 
posure  in  an  acute  form  and  neaily  alt  of  them  witih  f rostibttten 
hands  and  feet. 

Another  Zeppdin  was  lost  in  this  same  February  storm.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  two  started  on  a  raiding  trip  against  EoglniA 
and  were  caught  in  flie  stoim  before  reaching  tlielr  destination. 
Details  of  the  second  Zeppelin's  fate  never  have  been  toU.  It 
fell  into  the  sea,  where  parts  of  the  wreckage  were  f oand  by 
Dutch  fishermen.  AH  on  board  lost  their  Iive».  The  third  air- 
ship wrecked  that  month  was  of  another  type  ^an  the  Zeppelin.  - 
It  foundered  off  tht  west  coast  of  Jutland  and  four  of  its  crew 
were  killed.  The  others  escaped,  but  the  airship  was  a  total  loss. 

This  trio  of  accidents  shocked  the  German  ofiScial  wortd  to  its 
depths  and  had  a  chilling  effect  upon  the  aerial  branch  of  its 
military  oi^nization  for  some  weeks.  The  ZeppeKns  remained 
at  home  until  the  return  of  better  weather.  England,  for  a  time, 
was  practically  freed  from  the  new  menace. 

It  was  not  accident  alone,  nor  an  adverse  fortune,  which 
caused  the  loss  of  the  three  airships.  The  position  of  the  British 
Isles,  on  the  edge  of  the  Atlantic,  enabled  BritifiAi  weatiier  fore- 
casters to  tdl  with  almost  unfailing  exactness  when  a  storm  was 
to  be  expected.  The  French  also  had  an  excellent  service  in  this 
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direction.  Realizing  that  bad  weather  was  the  worst  foe  of  the 
Zeppelin,  aside  from  its  own  inherent  clumsiness,  l^e  two  gov- 
ernments agreed  to  suppress  publication  of  weather  reports, 
thereby  keeping  from  the  Germans  information  of  a  vital  char- 
acter«  The  German  Government  maintained  a  skilled  weather 
department,  but  the  geographical  location  of  the  country  is  such 
that  its  forecasters  could  not  foretell  with  the  same  accuracy  the 
conditions  on  the  Atlantic.  The  shrewd  step  of  the  French  and 
British  therefore  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  three  dirigibles 
in  a  single  month,  a  much  higher  average  than  all  the  efforts  of 
land  guns  and  aviators  had  been  able  to  achieve. 

February,  1916,  was  a  bleak,  drear  month.  Aviators  of  aD 
the  armies  made  daily  scouting  trips,  but  wasted  little  time  in  at- 
tacking each  other.  Few  raids  of  importance  took  place  on  any 
of  the  fronts.  But  British  airmen  descended  upon  German  posi- 
tions in  Belgium  on  several  occasions.  Zeebrugge,  Ostend,  and 
Blankenberghe  received  their  attention  in  a  half  dozen  visits  be- 
tween February  6  and  20. 

On  February  16, 1915,  a  large  fleet  of  aeroplanes,  mostly  Brit- 
ish, swept  along  the  Flanders  coast,  attacking  defensive  posi- 
tions wherever  sighted.  At  the  same  time,  French  airmen  shelled 
the  aeroplane  center  at  Ghistelles,  preventing  the  Germans  from 
sending  a  squadron  against  the  other  flotilla. 

Paris,  Dunkirk,  and  Calais  glimpsed  an  occasional  enemy  aero- 
plane, but  they  were  bent  on  watching  troop  movements  and  only 
a  few  stray  bombs  were  dropped.  The  inactivity  of  the  armies, 
burrowed  in  their  vtrinter  quarters,  was  reflected  in  the  air. 

It  was  announced  by  the  French  Foreign  Office  that  from  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  up  to  February  1,  1916,  French  aircraft 
had  made  10,000  reconnaissances,  covering  a  total  of  more  than 
1,250,000  miles.   This  represented  18,000  hours  spent  in  the  air. 

Antwerp,  which  had  surrendered  to  the  Germans,  was  visited 
by  British  flyers  on  March  7,  1915.  They  bombarded  the  sub- 
marine plant  at  Hoboken,  a  suburb.  The  plant  at  this  point  had 
been  quickly  developed  by  the  conquerors  and  the  harbor  served 
as  a  refuge  for  many  undersea  boats.  Numerous  attacks  on  ships 
off  the  Dutch  mainland  persuaded  the  British  authorities  that  a 
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blow  at  Hoboken  would  be  a  telling  stroke  against  German  sub- 
marines, and  so  the  event  proved.  Several  craft  were  sunk  or 
badly  damaged.  Bombs  set  fire  to  the  submarine  works  and  much 
havoc  was  wrought  among  the  material  stored  th^re.  A  number 
of  employees  were  injured.  The  Antwerp  populace  cheered  the 
airmen  on  their  trip  across  the  city  and  back  to  the  British  lines, 
for  which  a  fine  was  imposed  upon  the  city. 

During  March,  1916,  there  was  some  activity  in  the  East, 
where  Zeppelins  shelled  Warsaw  in  Poland,  killing  fifty  persons 
and  causing  many  fires.  One  of  the  raiders  was  brought  down  on 
March  18,  and  her  crew  captured.  The  Russian  service  suffered 
losses,  Berlin  announcing  the  capture  of  six  aeroplanes  in  a 
single  week.  One  of  these  was  of  the  Sikorsky  type,  a  giant  bat- 
tle plane  carrying  a  half  dozen  men. 

Shortly  after  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  March  21,  1915, 
two  Zeppelins  appeared  above  Paris.  Four  of  the  raiders  started 
from  the  German  lines  originally,  but  two  were  forced  to  turn 
back.  They  were  first  seen  above  Compi^gne,  north  of  which  the 
German  lines  came  nearest  to  Paris.  The  news  was  flashed  ahead. 
The  French  airmen  rose  to  meet  them.  Two  of  the  Zeppelins 
eluded  the  patrol.  Their  coming  was  expected  and  when  they  ap- 
proached the  city  searchlights  picked  them  up  and  kept  the 
raiders  in  view  as  they  maneuvered  above  the  French  capital. 
The  French  defenders  and  the  Zeppelin  commanders  met  in  a 
bold  battle  in  the  air.  The  Zeppelins  kept  up  a  running  fight  with 
pursuing  aeroplanes  while  dropping  bombs.  They  sailed  across 
Mt.  VaI6rien,  one  of  the  most  powerful  Paris  forts,  dropping 
missiles  which  did  little  harm.  A  searchlight  from  the  Eiffel 
Tower  kept  them  in  full  view.  They  were  forced  to  move  rapidly. 
Finally  they  swung  in  a  big  arc  toward  Versailles,  and  then 
turned  suddenly  and  sailed  for  the  heart  of  the  city.  Twenty-five 
bombs  were  dropped.  Eight  persons  were  struck  and  a  number 
of  fires  started. 

The  Parisians  flocked  to  the  streets  and  watched  the  strange 
combat  with  rapt  interest.  Although  the  raiders  had  come  be- 
fore, the  spectacle  had  not  lost  its  fascination.  Even  though  the 
authorities  issued  strict  orders  and  troops  tried  to  drive  the 
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throngs  indoors,  Parisians  persisted  in  risking  life  and  limb  to 
see  the  Zeppelins  battle  in  the  night  skies.  Upon  this  oocaska 
the  battle  aloft  lasted  until  after  four  o'clock  in  the  moning,  or 
more  than  three  hours. 

On  the  same  night,  March  21, 1915,  three  bcmibs  were  thrown 
upon  ViUers-Gotterets,  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Soissons.  Thtfe 
was  small  damage  and  no  casualties/  But  the  two  raids  em- 
phasized that  a  few  weeks  more  would  see  intensive  resumption 
of  war  in  the  air. 

French  aviators  shelled  Bazincourt,  Briey,  Brimont,  and  VaiUy 
on  March  22,  1915.  At  Briey,  Vbe  station  was  damaced  aid  the 
railway  line  cut,  two  of  the  birdmoi  descending  to  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  track.  Enemy  batteries  at  Brim<mt  suffered 
damage.  The  next  day  a  German  machine  was  shot  down  near 
Colmar,  in  Alsace,  and  its  two  occupants  captured. 

Witii  the  return  of  spring,  1916,  came  renewed  activi^  smoof 
airmen  on  all  f  rcmts.  The  first  day  of  April  was  marited  by  the 
loss  of  two  G^nan  machines,  one  near  SoisaoBS  and  ttie  otter 
near  Rheims.  The  first  fell  a  victim  to  cuafire»  both  «cupinto 
being  killed.  Hie  second,  an  Albatross  atodd,  was  disoovered 
prowling  above  Rheims.  French  pilots  immediately  gave  duae 
and  after  a  circuitous  flight  back  and  forth  across  the  city,  cosor 
pelled  the  enemy  machine  to  land.  The  pilot  and  observer  were 
overpowered  before  they  had  time  to  set  it  afire,  the  usual  f^ 
cedure  when  captured. 

A  typical  day  of  this  season  with  the  Mrdmen  of  France  was 
April  2, 1915.  A  War  Office  report  of  that  diyr  tells  of  forty-three 
reconnoitering  flints  and  twenty  others  for  the'  purpose  <tf  at- 
tacking ^lemy  positions  or  ascertaining  the  direction  of  gunfire. 
Bombs  were  dropped  upon  the  hangars  and  aviati<m  camp  ^ 
Habsheim.  The  munition  factories  at  DidTweiler,  and  the  railway 
station  in  Walheim.  The  station  at  Bensdorf  and  the  barradcs  at 
the  same  place  were  shelled  from  the  air.  Much  damage  was  done. 

Seven  French  aeroplanes  flew  over  the  Woevre  region  oa  liis 
day,  penetrating  as  far  as  Vigneulles,  where  the  aerial  observers 
discovered  barracks  covered  with  heavy  corrugated  iron.  The 
machines  descended  in  long  spirals  and  dropped  a  number  of 
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bombs,  setting  the  barracks  afire.  Troops  were  seen  rushing  in 
all  directions  from  the  burning  structures. 

The  aviation  camp  at  Coucu*le-Ch&teau,  north  of  Soissons,  and 
the  station  at  Comines,  Belgium,  were  under  fire  from  the  air.  In 
Champagne  a  quantity  of  shells  were  unloosed  upon  the  station 
at  Somme-Py  and  Dontrein,  near  Eacille  and  St.  Etienne-sur- 
Suippe  enemy  bivouacs  were  bombarded.  Other  bivouacs  at 
Basancourt  and  Pont  Faverger  were  struck  by  arrows  dropped 
from  the  skies. 

These  numerous  raids  and  reconnaissances  were  repeated 
every  day  at  many  points.  German  airmen  were  not  less  active 
than  those  of  the  Allies.  Neither  side  allowed  a  fine  day  to  pass 
without  watching  the  enemy  from  the  air  and  striking  him  at 
such  places  and  times  as  they  could. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  April  18,  1915,  a  Zeppelin  was  dis- 
covered surveying  allied  gun  positions  near  Ypres,  in  Belgium. 
The  batteries  immediately  opened  fire  and  several  shells  found 
their  target,  judging  from  the  heavy  list  which  the  airship  de- 
veloped. It  was  seen  to  be  in  serious  trouble  as  it  made  its 
escape.  Amsterdam  reported  the  following  day  that  the  craft 
fell  near  Thielt,  a  complete  wreck.  What  became  of  the  crew 
never  was  learned. 

The  raids  on  England  were  now  resumed.  On  April  13,  1915, 
a  Zeppelin  visited  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  several  near-by  towns. 
Newcastle,  a  great  naval  station  and  manufacturing  city,  had 
been  the  objective  of  previous  air  attacks  that  brought  forth 
little  result.  The  Zeppelin  commander,  who  directed  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  thirteenth,  was  well  informed  and  proceeded 
straight  to  the  arsenal  and  naval  workshops.  More  than  a  dozen 
bombs  fell.  Strangely  enough  none  of  these  caused  material  loss, 
and  there  were  no  casualties.  Dwellings  were  set  afire  in  other 
quarters  of  the  city.  The  stir  that  followed  brought  England  to 
the  realization  that  better  weather  was  dawning  and  with  it  an 
imminent  peril.  Efforts  were  redoubled  to  ward  oft  aerial  raiders. 

A  flotilla  of  Zeppelins  shelled  Blyth,  Wallsend,  and  South 
Shields,  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  England  on  the  night  of 
April  14, 1915.  This  attack  was  directed  primarily  at  the  indus- 
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trial  and  shipiniiff  centers  of  Tyneside.  Berlin  claimed  a  diskiBet 
success,  but  the  British  denied  that  extensive  hann  had  beoi  done. 

French  airmen  dErove  home  an  attack  on  April  1&»  1915,  that 
had  important  results.  The  station  at  Sainit^uentin  was  shdkl 
from  the  air  and  upward  of  160  freight  cars  and  ezt^isive  f rat^ 
sheds  destroyed.  Some  of  the  ears  contained  benzol,  the  ^lo* 
sion  of  which  spread  bnmini:  liquid  in  every  direction.  A^jaeeat 
buildini^  were  eonsumed  by  the  spreadinsr  fire  and  it  seined  tbfltt 
Saint-Quentin  itself  might  go.  Twenty-four  German  soldiers 
were  killed  and  the  fire  burned  from  four  o'doek  in  the  sfter- 
noon  until  six  the  next  moming,  the  explosion  of  didli  bang 
frequently  heard.  These  facts  were  communicated  to  the  TreoA 
by  spies  and  prisoners  and  thus  writtm  into  the  war's  record. 

Lowestoft  and  Maldon,  onty  thirtgr  milea  from  Londoii,  ^ran 
the  mark  of  bombs  on  the  morning  of  April  16, 1915*  The  raiders 
arrived  at  Lowestoft  about  ntddnigfat  and  rdeaaed  three  \m^ 
one  of  which  IdUed  two  horses.  A  half  hour  later  tfaegp  aHMSR^l 
over  Maldon,  where  six  bombs  were  dropped.  Several  fires  bftte 
out.  There  was  a  panic  when  seardiligbts  revealed  one  of  Ae 
raiders  still  hovering  above  the  city.  But  he  ^n^fcrently  was 
merely  bent  on  learning  the  esctent  of  his  Boceess,  as  he  pafiw^ 
on  to  Hebridge,  two  miles  away,  where  a  building  was  fired  by  a 
bursting  shell. 

Another  German  squadron  of  six  craft  was  sighted  at  IpsviAi 
approaching  from  the  direction  of  the  channdL  A  few  fires  ia 
Ipswich  and  two  persons  hurt  at  Soutfawold  were  the  only  evi- 
dences of  the  visit.  This  raid  was  made  sJipaificant  bgr  the  &ct 
that  the  squadron  paid  small  attention  to  towns  in  ita  roote^  V^ 
ceeding  to  Henham  Hall,  residence  of  the  CoaBteas  StracHtfoker 
near  Southwold.  It  then  was  used  as  a  hospital  for  woaaded 
soldiers.  A  half  dozen  bombs  fell  in  dose  proximilgr  to  the  mais 
building,  but  fortunately  none  of  them  struck  their  mark. 

The  evening  of  that  day,  April  26,  1915,  the  third  raid  os 
England  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  took  place.  Gantabiiiy> 
Sittingbourne,  and  Faversham  ware  shelled,  aK  three  to^s 
being  within  thirty  miles  of  London.  British  machines  drove  the 
invaders  off.  About  half  past  one  of  the  next  morning  a  Zeppelifl 
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dropped  seven  bombs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Colchester.  It  was 
evident  from  these  frequent  visitations  that  the  German  authori- 
ties were  bent  on  reaching  London  itself.  Nearly  every  raid 
brought  the  enemy  craft  nearer.  The  gain  of  almost  a  mile  was 
made  on  each  raid.  The  Germans  were  wary  and  evidently 
suspected  that  London's  air  defenses  were  adequate.  The  small 
towns  which  they  shelled  were  of  no  importance  whatever  from 
a  military  standpoint,  and  such  casualties  as  resulted  were  in- 
significant as  compared  to  the  death  roll  that  London  might  be 
expected  to  yield. 

A  French  squadron  engaged  in  a  raid  of  some  consequence  on 
April  16,  1915.  Leopoldshoehe,  east  of  Rurigue,  fell  a  victim. 
Workshops,  where  shells  were  made,  came  in  for  a  heavy  aerial 
bombardment.  Fire  started  which  swept  away  several  buildings. 
Equipment  and  supplies  were  smashed.  Other  bombs  dropped  on 
a  powder  magazine  at  Rothwell  caused  a  second  fire.  The  elec- 
tric plant  at  Maixienes-les-Metz,  ten  miles  north  of  Metz,  which 
supplied  the  city  with  light  and  power,  was  rendered  useless. 
Munition  plants  and  the  station  in  Metz  itself  suffered,  and  three 
German  aeroplanes  guarding  the  city  were  compelled  to  land 
under  the  guns  of  the  fortress  when  the  French  squadron 
turned  about.  This  dash  was  a  profitable  one  for  the  French  and 
showed  a  new  organization  that  promised  well  for  the  future. 
Just  how  many  machines  took  part  was  not  learned,  but  there 
probably  were  forty  or 'fifty.  North  of  Ypres  French  gunners 
brought  down  a  German  aeroplane  which  fell  behind  the  enemy's 
trenches,  ablaze  from  end  to  end. 

The  Germans  took  similar  toll.  Several  of  their  flyers  shelled 
Amiens  on  April  17,  1915,  dropping  bombs  which  kiUed  or 
wounded  ten  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cathedral.  The  in- 
vaders sailed  up  in  the  night  and  descended  to  a  point  just  above 
the  city  before  dropping  the  first  bomb.  They  were  off  in  a  couple 
of  minutes,  before  pursuing  machines  could  engage  them. 

All  of  these  raids  were  more  or  less  effective.  At  the  time  they 
attracted  wide  attention,  but  as  the  war  wore  on  the  world  be- 
came accustomed  to  aerial  attacks.  The  total  of  lives  lost  and  the 
destruction  caused  never  will  be  accurately  known. 
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On  April  21,  1915,  came  news  of  another  trip  to  Warsaw  bf 
Zeppdins,  a  dozen  persons  being  kiOed.  Bombs  f  dl  in:  tiie  oester 
of  the  city  and  the  post-office  building  waa  sfenick.  A  resoavtua 
of  activity  in  that  quarter  was  productive  of  raida^  eiadbes  ktia 
air  and  Zeppelin,  alarms,  such  aa  were  common,  ia  tbe  weatan 
theatre,  but  ei»  a  fcsser  scale,,  av  the  Ruasiana  aad  Aasknafi 
possessed  mfy  a  Kr^M  air  equipment  and  the  GeiBsna 
were  eompeflied  t»  omceBbrate  titt  bulk  of  tiuns 
elsewhere. 

In  the  southern  war  zone  the  aerial  operations, 
with  April,  1916.  The  Austriaas  mwh  sevexal  nnve^  oc  leas  faiile 
attacks  on  Yeniee.  Italian  exkns^  oopccially  Yenioe^  Terena,.  ani 
others  near  the  bordier  renvovad  many  of  their  aoet  woiks  ta  arfs 
places,  indudtnsr  stained^iitas  windows  fieom  catlbidanlw,  ciDr 
vases,  and'  statuary.  Tho  Immf  of  the-  GanqpHnL^  Veakt^  and 
other  historic  edifieev  werv'  prateeted  wiUt  ttaraaaada  oi  aasdf 
bags.  The  famous  hwses:  bMU#ht  from  CoDBtEBntiBaida  mre 
taken  down.  This  dienudiiig  process  robbed!  ttie  caciegit.  asst  d 
Venetian  power  of  its  mangr  splenibrsy.  but  aasuEcd  Hmr  v» 
ervation  and  future  restoration* 

The  Austrian  bombs  started  numerows  fixes,  tose  up  a  lew 
streets^  and  caused  some  caausMiesw  In  tunv  tike  Itaiiaaff  dtticd 
across  the  Austrian  lines  and;  attacked'  supply  basest  mibfrnr  ^ 
tions,  and  otiier  vantage  points  in  the  samar  waiy  Hmt  tke  ABitf 
were  harrowing^  the  Germans  on  the  western  fraat.  la  tUs  woric 
the  Italians  made  use  to  some  extmt  of  tkm  disiciidfls^  a  IVP^ 
smaller  than  the  Zeppelin  but  higUy  efficieniL 

Thirty  persons  were  killed  or  woundiedi  in  Galaoi  oia  Apnt  26, 
191S,  when  a  Zeppelin  succeeded  in  reaching  m.  pnnt  abeat  one 
of  the  thickly  populated  sections  of  iSae^  city.  The  raiak  torifc  ibifi* 
before  midnight.  The  visitor  was  qniddsr  dsiveni  ffimiy  Iv  * 
French  machine,  but  not  until  the  damaige  hads  been  done.  An 
orphanage  was  amon^  the  buildings  stru^  manor  ef  the  viddnfl 
being  children.  A  fteet  of  aeroplanas  visited  Amkns  afc  about  the 
same  hour,  their  efforts  being  direeted  t&  tibe  boBbardBieat  ^ 
ammunition  d^ts  near  that  city.  The  imwiars  wan  dsiw  dC 
with  small  results  to  show  for  their  woriL. 
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In  a  raid  on  April  28,  1915,  upon  Friedrichshafen,  so  often 
the  mark  of  airmen,  several  airship  sheds  and  a  Zeppelin  were 
damaged.  A  nearly  simultaneous  bombardment  of  Leopolds- 
hoehe,  Ldrrach,  and  the  station  at  Haltinge  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  train  sheds  and  two  locomotives.  Forty-two  mem- 
bers of  the  Landsturm  were  killed  or  wounded  at  Lorrach  and 
two  aeroplanes  put  out  of  commission,  service  being  cut  on  the 
railway  line.  This  was  the  official  French  version.  Geneva  gave 
a  different  and  more  vivid  account.  According  to  the  Swiss,  the 
French  airmen  visited  Friedrichshafen  twice  within  thirty-six 
hours,  destroying  five  airships,  setting  fire  to  several  buildings, 
and  causing  at  least  $1,000,000  damage.  The  report  said  that 
they  returned  by  way  of  Metz,  dropping  arrows  and  bombs,  and 
wrecking  the  station  at  Lorrach. 

The  east  coast  of  England  was  the  victim  of  an  air  raid  on 
April  30,  1915.  Hostile  aircraft  were  sighted  over  Ipswich, 
about  sixty-five  miles  from  London,  shortly  after  midnight.  The 
alarm  was  spread  westward,  whence  the  craft  were  bound.  Five 
bombs  fell  upon  Ipswich,  but  no  one  was  killed.  A  few  dwell- 
ings and  conunercial  buildings  were  struck,  fires  starting  which 
the  local  department  soon  controlled.  Only  a  few  minutes  after 
the  machines  shelled  Ipswich,  they  were  seen  to  approach  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  fourteen  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Ipswich.  Three 
bombs  failed  to  produce  casualties,  but  fires  were  started.  Little 
damage  resulted. 

On  the  first  day  of  May,  1915,  announcement  was  made  in 
Paris  that  experiments  conducted  at  Issy  les  Molineaux  over 
several  months  had  brought  about  successful  tests  in  firing  a 
three-inch  gun  from  an  aeroplane.  This  had  never  been  ac- 
complished before,  and  had  seemed  a  well-nigh  impossible  task. 
An  entirely  new  piece  was  developed,  firing  a  shell  of  about  the 
same  size  as  the  regular  75-milIimeter  field  gun.  It  was  made 
lighter  by  half,  with  an  effective  range  of  2,500  meters,  consider- 
ably less  than  the  standard  gun. 

French  skill  in  designing  weapons,  always  a  trait  of  the  race, 
was  evidenced  here.  The  heavy  steel  breechblock  of  the  seventy- 
five  was  replaced  by  a  wooden  block.    When  fired  the  explosion 
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of  the  powder  charge  automatically  blew  the  wooden  breech- 
block backward^  tiius  neutralizing  the  shock.  But  owing  to  the 
open  breech  much  of  tiie  powder's  driving  force  was  lost  Noth- 
ing to  equal  the  new  arm  had  tibiere  been  up  to  that  time.  The 
wooden  breechblock  completely  did  away  with  the  heavy  hydraulic 
recoil  cylinders  which  were  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  seventy*five.  These  cylinders  were  este^ned  by  many  autiuff- 
ities  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  absorbing  maximum  shock 
with  a  minimum  of  effort 

The  cGttnng  of  this  new  gun  marked  a  big  step  forward  in 
aerial  war  and  gave  the  French  machines  so  equipped  a  decided 
advantage.  Its  effect  was  to  make  the  German  flyers  more  waiy> 
avoiding  combat  except  when  impossible  to  avoid  the  issue.  Bat 
its  use  was  confined  to  the  larger  machines  as  a  rule,  particularly 
the  Voisin  biplane,  the  machine  gun  being  favored  by  many  air- 
men because  of  its  lightness  and  the  ease  with  which  it  could 
be  handled. 

The  beginning  of  May,  1915,  found  aerial  warfare  in  foU 
progress  again.  The  British  defense  squadrons  showed  some- 
what better  generalship  and  it  was  not  until  the  tenth  of  the 
month  that  Zeppelins  obtained  any  appreciable  advantage  is 
that  quarter.  But  two  of  the  raiders  evaded  the  patrols  on  the 
night  of  May  10,  1915,  and  dropped  bombs  upon  Westdiff-on- 
Sea,  near  Southend,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  a  bare  twen^- 
five  miles  from  London.  There  were  no  fatalities,  but  a  man 
and  his  wife  were  badly  burned  when  their  home  cauj^t  fire 
from  a  bursting  bcxnb.  At  Leigh,  near  Southend,  several  shops 
were  burned.  It  was  reported  that  four  Zeppdina  had  been 
seen  at  Leigh,  whereas  Westcliff-on-Sea  saw  but  two.  If  the 
larger  number  were  correct  it  would  indicate  that  the  Germans 
were  becoming  more  determined  to  reach  London.  One  feature 
of  the  raid  at  Westcliff-on-Sea  was  that  of  sixty  bombs  dropp^ 
only  a  few  struck  in  the  town.  Most  of  them  fell  on  the  beach 
and  the  sand  neutralized  any  effects  that  the  missiles  mii^t  have 
had. 

The  Bun  and  George  Hotel  atRamsgatewasomipletely  wrecked 

by  bombs  which  struck  it  on  the  night  of  May  17, 1915.   An  in- 
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stanee  of  the  vagaries  of  explosives  was  furnished  by  this  raid. 
One  of  the  bombs  which  struck  the  hotel  penetrated  the  roof  and 
fell  upon  a  bed  on  which  a  woman  was  sleeping.  It  wrecked 
the  room  and  tore  a  great  hole  in  the  floor  through  which  the 
bed  and  occupant  fell  to  the  cellar.  The  sleeper  was  badly  hurt 
and  the  bed  practically  uninjured.  Fires  started  by  other  bombs 
in  Ramsgate  soon  were  extinguished. 

Advices  from  Rotterdam  stated  that  during  this  raid  a  Zep- 
pelin fell  into  the  Gieriesche  Woods^  Belgium,  two  men  being 
hurt.  The  cause  of  the  airship's  pU^t  was  unknown,  but  the 
damage  made  it  necessary  that  the  frame  be  taken  apart  and 
sent  to  (Germany  for  repairs. 

One  of  the  oddest  combats  of  the  war  was  staged  on  this  day — 
May  17,  1915.  A  Zeppelin,  flying  from  the  direction  of  the 
RngHsh  coast,  was  sifi^ted  in  the  channel  by  a  French  torpedo 
boat.  The  craft  was  at  a  comparatively  k>w  altitude  and 
furnished  an  excellent  mark.  Only  a  few  shots  had  been  fired 
when  it  was  seen  to  be  in  distress.  The  Zeppelin  made  sevwal 
frantic  efforts  to  rise,  then  f dl  into  the  sea  within  four  miles  of 
Gravesline.    It  sank  before  aid  could  be  giv^i  the  crew. 

May  17,  1915,  was  a  bad  day  for  Zeppelins.  One  of  the 
dirigibles  supposed  to  have  attacked  Ramsgate  early  that  mom- 
iing  was  discovered  off  Nieuport,  Belgium,  by  a  squadnm  o£ 
eight  British  naval  machines  which  had  made  a  soartie  from 
Dunkirk.  They  surrounded  the  enemy  craft  and  three  of  the 
pilots  succeeded  in  approadiing  dose  to  the  Zeppelin.  Four 
bombs  were  dropped  upon  the  airship  from  a  height  of  200  feet 
A  cohmm  of  smoke  arose.  The  Zeppelin  lodged  as  thous^  it 
would  fall  for  a  moment,  but  righted  itself  and  mounted  to  an 
altitude  of  some  11,000  feet,  finally  eluding  its  pursuers. 

Two  Zeppelins  and  two  Taubes  were  caught  by  daylight  after 
a  frustrated  raid  upon  Calais  on  May  18, 1915.  They  were  fired 
upon  from  many  points.  A  battery  at  (Iros  Nez  succeeded  in 
hitting  one  of  the  diiigibles.  The  other  craft  of  the  flotilla  stood 
by  their  injured  fellow  as  long  as  they  dared,  but  made  off  after 
a  few  minutes,  as  Frraich  machines  were  closing  in  from  aU  sides. 
The  injured  Zeppdin  dropped  on  the  beach  near  Fort  Mardick, 
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about  two  miles  from  Dunkirk.  Forty  men  aboard  were  taken 
prisoners,  including  several  officers. 

Two  women  in  Southend,  England,  met  death  on  May  27, 
1915,  when  Zeppelins  visited  that  city.  A  child  was  badly  in- 
jured. The  lighting  plant  and  several  industrial  establishments 
suffered  damage.  Repeated  attacks  on  Southend  had  resulted 
in  the  installation  of  searchlights  and  the  detailing  of  more 
aviators  to  guard  its  citizens.  Neither  availed  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  life,  but  they  did  succeed  in  driving  away  the  raiders 
after  their  first  appearance. 

Of  all  the  raids  carried  out  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1915,  one  of  the  most  important  was  that  upon  Ludwigshafen, 
in  Bavaria.  Here  the  laboratories  of  the  Badische  Anilin  und 
Soda  Fabrik  were  located.  This  plant  was  said  to  produce  two- 
thirds  of  the  nitrates  used  in  the  production  of  ammunition  for 
the  German  armies.  Since  the  start  of  the  war  it  had  been  the 
object  of  several  attacks,  none  of  which  had  noteworthy  results. 

But  on  the  morning  of  May  26,  1915,  eighteen  French  aero- 
planes started  at  daybreak  from  a  border  stronghold  and  headed 
straight  for  Ludwigshafen.  They  had  a  supply  of  gasoline  to 
last  seven  hours  and  rose  to  a  height  of  6,500  feet  in  order  to 
escape  detection.  In  this  they  did  not  succeed,  but  ran  into 
several  lively  cannonades  before  reaching  their  destination.  Once 
there,  they  circled  above  the  big  chemical  works,  dropping  bomb 
after  bomb.  More  than  a  ton  of  explosives  were  hurled  upon  the 
buildings  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Columns  of  smoke  rose  from 
the  burning  structures.  Loud  explosions  issued  from  the  smoke- 
stacks, sounding  like  the  report  of  heavy  guns.  Workmen  fled 
in  all  directions  and  the  whole  plant  soon  was  wrapped  in  flames. 
The  airmen  lingered  about  for  a  short  time,  watching  the  results 
of  their  work.  It  became  evident  that  the  plant  would  be  a  total 
loss,  and  the  flames  spread  to  near*by  buildings,  for  a  time 
threatening  a  good  part  of  the  city. 

Swiss  reports  of  a  few  days  later  said  that  upward  of  a 
hundred  workmen  lost  their  lives,  that  scores  were  hurt  and  the 
property  loss  ran  well  into  the  millions.  The  blow  was  severe, 
the  heaviest  up  to  that  time  which  German  industries,  far  from 
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the  battle  front,  had  sustained  It  revealed  a  new  diapter  of  war 
in  the  air  to  communities  which  would  be  snugly  secure  under 
any  other  ocmditiiHL  On  ibe  return  trip,  iM  fartune  overtook 
the  French  flotilla.  The  machine  of  its  conmiaiMier  foiiad  it 
necessary  to  make  a  landii^.  Chief  of  Squardon,  De  Goys,  and 
Adjutant  Bunau-Varilla  were  captured.  Th^  borsed  tlwir  aero- 
plane before  Imng  taken  primnerB. 


CHAPTER    LXXIII 

ZEPPELINS     ATTACK     LONDON  —  BATTLES 

IN     THE     AIB 

ENGLAND'S  insularity  disappeared  on  the  night  of  May  31, 
1915.  The  isolation  by  sea  whieh  had  kept  her  vmaoxme  from 
attack  since  the  days  of  the  Normans  failed  to  save  London  from 
theZeppdin.  After  ten  moiiths  of  war  the  British  capital  k>dced 
upon  its  dead  tor  the  first  tiine.  Four  diildr^i,  one  woman,  and 
one  man  were  killed.  Anidd  apple  voman  died  of  fright  There 
were  numerous  fires,  en^  three  of  whieh  assumed  serious  pro- 
p<Mrtions  and  tibese  were  extingiushed  by  the  fire  department 
after  a  few  hours. 

London's  initial  glimpse  of  a  Zeppelin  was  obtained  about 
11.30  p.  nu,  when  the  theatre  section  was  filled  with  homeward 
bound  throngs.  The  lights  attracted  the  raiders  to  this  district, 
where  a  half  doeen  bombs  were  dropped.  No  sooner  had  the 
first  of  tiie  misfittles  fallen  than  antiaircraft  guns  began  to  op^i 
a  bombardment  from  many  directions.  Searchlights  mounted  at 
advantageous  points  threw  their  narrow  pencils  of  Hf^t  into  the 
skies.  The  people  in  different  sections  of  the  city  caught  a 
fleeting  glance  of  a  huge  airship  that  floated  sullenly  along,  like 
sooEie  bird  of  prey  from  out  of  the  past — ^a  new  pterodactyl  that 
instead  of  seising  its  victims  dropped  death  upon  them. 

One  shdil  fell  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The  Zeppelins  passed  over 
the  Houses  of  Parliamait,  Westminster,  and  other  famous  build- 
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ings,  but  apparently  did  not  have  their  location  well  in  mind  as 
these  noted  monuments  escaped  harm. 

But  the  Zeppelins  had  come.  And  they  left  scars  which  greeted 
Londoners  the  following  morning  to  prove  that  the  raid  was 
not  a  bad  dream  which  would  disappear  with  the  morning  mists. 
In  addition  to  the  four  persons  killed,  seventy  others  were  in- 
jured, some  of  whom  suffered  the  loss  of  limbs  and  other  injuries 
that  incapacitated  them.  Immediately  there  was  a  cry  for 
revenge.  Some  of  the  newspapers  advocated  reprisals  upon 
German  cities.  This  the  government  refused  to  do  and  stead- 
fastly adhered  to  a  policy  of  war  upon  fortified  places  and  armed 
men  alone.  Rioting  took  place  in  many  districts  where  Germans 
were  numerous.  Shops  and  homes  were  looted.  Every  Ger- 
man who  appeared  in  the  streets,  or  any  person  who  looked  like 
one,  was  liable  to  attack.  A  number  of  aliens  were  badly 
handled.  The  public  declared  a  spontaneous  boycott  upon  every 
person  having  a  name  that  seemed  to  be  of  German  origin. 
There  was  a  united  movement  to  obtain  some  reparation  for  the 
Zeppelin  raids.  But  the  results  were  only  trifling  and  the  in- 
dignation died  down  with  the  passing:  days,  British  calmness 
soon  succeeding  the  excitement  of  a  moment. 

Italian  frontier  towns  became  the  goal  of  Austrian  airmen 
on  June  1,  1915.  A  half  dozen  persons  were  killed  or  injured 
and  there  was  some  property  damaged.  With  warm  weather 
and  good  flying  conditions  raids  were  in  order  every  day. 

On  June  3,  1915,  British  aviators  made  a  successful  attack 
upon  German  airship  sheds  at  Evere,  Belgium.  The  same  day 
French  machines  bombarded  the  headquarters  of  the  crown 
prince  in  the  Argonne,  with  what  results  never  was  definitely 
established,  although  there  were  reports  that  several  high  officers 
had  been  killed. 

It  was  made  known  in  London  on  June  3,  1915,  that  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  had  agreed  to  a  plan  for  the  protection  of 
public  buildings  from  air  raids.  According  to  this  agreement 
hospitals,  churches,  museums,  and  similar  buildings  were  to 
have  large  white  crosses  marked  upon  their  roofs.  Both 
governments  pledged  themselves  to  respect  these  crosses.    Much 
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importance  was  attached  to  the  idea  at  the  time,  but  its  effects 
were  disappointing.  The  marks  either  were  not  readily  perceiv- 
able from  an  aeroplane  (nr  the  pilots  did  not  troable  tiiemselves 
too  much  about  the  crosses.    Public  buildings  contmued  to  suffer. 

On  the  night  of  June  4,  1915,  German  dirigibles  attacked 
towns  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  the  port  and  shipping  of 
Hardwichy  in  England.  There  were  some  casualties  and  con- 
siderable property  loss,  but  the  British  Govemm^rt  would  not 
make  public  the  extent  of  tiie  damage  as  the  places  attacked 
were  of  naval  importance.  Calais,  on  the  French  coast  was 
raided  the  next  day  by  two  German  airmen.  There  was  one 
casualty.  EIngland's  east  coast  was  visited  by  Zeppelins  on  the 
night  of  June  6, 1915,  twenty-four  persons  being  killed  and  forty 
hurt.  There  was  much  damage,  all  details  of  which  were 
supiMressed. 

Just  after  the  break  of  day  on  June  7,  1915,  a  British  mono- 
plane was  returning  from  a  scouting  trip  over  Belgium.  At  the 
same  hour  a  Zeppelin  flew  homeward  from  the  Engfish  coast. 
The  two  met  between  Ghent  and  Brussels.  Four  persons  had 
been  killed  and  forty  injured  during  the  ni^t  at  Yarmouth  and 
other  near-by  towns  on  the  East  diannel  coast.  Raids  had  been 
frequent  of  late  and  the  British  pilot  sensed  the  fact  that  this 
Zeppelin  was  one  of  the  dreaded  visitors.  He  was  several  miles 
away  when  ihe  big  aircraft  hove  into  view.  Uncertain  for  a 
few  minutes  how  to  proceed,  he  rose  until  he  was  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  Zeppelin.  His  maneuver  was  not  appreciated  at 
first,  or  the  Zeppelin  crew  did  not  see  him.  There  was  no  attempt 
either  to  flee  or  give  battle. 

But  as  the  monoplane  drew  nearer  it  was  sighted  and  a  coti- 
bat  followed  such  as  never  was  seen  before.  Sub-Lieutenant 
R.  A.  J.  Wameford,  a  young  Canadian  who  had  not  reached 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  matched  his  pygmy  machine  against 
the  great  aerial  dreadnought.  The  fight  started  at  a  hei^t  of 
6,000  feet.  Lieutenant  Wameford  released  his  first  bomb  when 
about  1,000  feet  above  the  Zeppelin.  He  saw  it  strike  the  airbag 
and  disappear,  followed  by  a  puff  of  smoke.  Because  of  the 
sectional  arrangement  this  did  not  disable  tiie  airship*    The 
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Lieutenant  circled  off  and  again  approached  the  Zeppelin.  Ejvery 
gun  was  trained  upon  him  that  could  be  brougrht  to  bear.  The 
wings  of  his  machine  were  shattered  many  times,  but  he  kept 
on  fighting.  When  once  more  above  the  enemy  craft,  he  released 
another  bomb.  It  also  struck  the  2teppelin,  but  appeared  to 
glance  off. 

The  antagonists  resorted  to  every  conceivable  ruse,  one  to 
escape,  the  other  to  bring  down  its  quarry.  All  efforts  of  the 
Zeppelin  commander  to  reach  the  height  of  his  antagonist  were 
defeated.  His  lone  enemy  kept  above  him.  The  battle  varied 
from  an  altitude  of  6,000  to  10,000  feet.  Three  other  bombs 
struck  the  airship,  and  each  time  there  was  the  telltale  wisp  of 
smoke. 

The  2teppelin  was  mortally  injured.  Her  commander  turned 
to  earth  for  refuge.  Seeing  this.  Lieutenant  Wameford  came 
nearer.  He  had  but  one  bomb  left.  Descending  to  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  the  airship,  while  its  machine  guns  played  upon 
him,  he  released  this  remaining  bomb.  It  struck  the  Zeppelin 
amidship.  There  was  a  flash,  a  roar,  and  a  great  burst  of  smoke 
as  the  vanquished  craft  exploded  and  plunged  nose  downward. 
The  rush  of  air  caused  by  the  explosion  upset  the  equilibriimi 
of  the  victorious  machine,  which  dropped  toward  the  ground  and 
turned  completely  over  before  its  pilot  could  regain  control.  The 
presence  of  mind  which  he  showed  at  this  juncture,  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  remarkable  conflict. 

The  young  Canadian  pilot  righted  his  machine  in  time  to  see 
the  Zeppelin  end  its  career.  Like  a  flaming  comet  it  f  eU  upon  the 
convent  of  Le  Grand  Beguinage  de  Sainte  Elizabeth,  located  in 
Mont  Saint  Amand,  a  suburb  of  Ghent.  This  convent  was  used 
as  an  orphanage.  The  burning  airship  set  fire  to  several  build- 
ings, causing  the  death  of  two  sisters  and  two  children.  The 
twenty-eight  men  aboard  were  killed.  Accounts  from  Amster- 
dam a  day  or  two  later  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  charred 
remnants  of  the  machine,  the  burned  convent  buildings,  and  the 
victims  all  piled  together. 

Lieutenant  Wameford  saw  the  Zeppelin  fall  and  knew  that  its 
raiding  days  were  over.    Then  he  discovered  that  his  own  ma- 
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chine  was  in  trouble.  In  another  moment  he  realized  the  im- 
possibility of  returning  to  the  British  lines,  and  was  compelled  to 
volplane  toward  earth,  cutting  off  his  driving  power.  Descend- 
ing in  a  soft  field,  he  found  that  his  motor  was  out  of  order. 
Thirty  precious  minutes  were  spent  repairing  the  damage.  It 
took  him  as  long  again  to  get  his  machine  started,  a  task  not 
often  accomplished  l^^  out  man*  But  he  sailed  serenely  home  and 
brought  the  news  of  his  strange  victory. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  Lieutenant  Wamef ord  was  the  hero 
of  the  world  His  name  and  adiievement  had  been,  flashed  to 
the  four  eomers  of  tLe  eartii.  Every  newspaper  rang  with 
acclaim  for  the  boyish  aviator  who  had  shown  that  one  man  of 
skill  and  daring  was  a  raatdi  for  the  knge  Sieppelin.  Ik  was  the 
old  stovy  of  David  and  Golisthy  of  the  Boman  youth  who  bested 
the  Gaol,  of  Drake's  imptoviscd  fleet  agaiBst  the  Armada.  The 
Beutenant  was  called  ta  London  and  presented  witii  the  Vietoria 
Cross  fay  King  George;  who  tiuinked  him  in  the  nasie  of  the 
British  Empire  for  adding  asiotiier  lauzel  to  iSbut  leng  Int  of  its 
honors.  A  day  or  two  later  President  Foinea(r6  received  hkn  in 
Paris  and  pinned  the  Legion  of  Honor  erosB  upon  hi&  tareast. 

But  ttiis  same  week  saw  the  climax  of  Una  wsat  roooance — a 
tragic  ending  to  a  war  efie.  Lieutenant  Wamef  ord  waa  practie- 
ing  with  a  new  French  machine  at  Versailles.  He  either  lost 
control  or  the  motor  failed  him.  It  dropped  to  earth,  kfiling  the 
pikt  and  an  American  newsiHtper  correspondent  who  was  in  the 
observer's  seat.  This  sudden  end  to  a  career  s»  teilliant,  the 
cutting  off  of  a  future  so  im)mising,  cast  a  paft  orver  the  mindis 
of  both  the  FYench  and  British  airmen.  The  body  of  Lientenant 
Wameford  lay  in  state  at  the  French  capital  and  afterwaard  in 
London,  where  every^  honor  was  shown  his  memory. 
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CHAPTER    LXXIV 

VENICE     ATTACKED — OTHER     RAIDS 

BRITISH  airmen  visited  Ghent  on  June  8, 1915,  where  severd 
ammunition  depots  were  fired.  The  railway  station  was  hit 
and  a  number  of  German  troops  in  a  train  standing  there  killed 
or  hurt. 

On  June  9,  1915,  Venice  was  shelled  by  Austrian  aviators, 
bombs  falling  near  St.  Mark's  and  setting  a  number  of  fires. 
There  were  no  casualties  as  far  as  known. 

An  Italian  airship  squadron  raided  Pola,  the  principal  Aus* 
trian  naval  base,  on  June  14,  1915.  Pola  has  one  of  the  best 
harbors  on  the  Adriatic  and  is  an  exceptionally  strong  position. 
It  was  from  there  that  Austrian  warships  and  aircraft  made 
their  attacks  upon  Italian  and  other  allied  shipping.  The  city 
had  a  big  arsenal  and  miscellaneous  war  plants.  The  arsenal 
was  struck  by  some  of  the  bombs  dropped  during  this  raid,  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor  was  bombarded,  and  one  warship  badly  dam- 
aged. This  was  perhaps  the  most  valuable  accomplishment  of 
the  Italian  air  service  in  offensive  actions  up  to  that  time.  Con- 
trary to  what  might  be  expected  from  the  Latin  temperament, 
Italy  had  confined  herself  to  the  use  of  aircraft  for  scouting  pur- 
poses almost  exclusively.  The  campaign  in  Tripoli  had  taught 
her  their  value,  and  she  had  not  shown  a  disposition  to  bombard 
Austrian  cities  in  reply  to  attacks  upon  her  own  people. 

The  visit  of  the  Zeppelins  to  London  had  aroused  not  only  the 
ire  of  Britain,  but  that  of  her  French  alUes.  It  was  decided  to 
take  reprisals.  Forty-five  French  machines  left  the  eastern 
border  during  the  night  of  June  15,  1915,  and  set  their  journey 
toward  Karlsruhe.  Some  of  the  craft  were  large  battle  planes; 
all  of  them  had  speed  and  carrjdng  capacity.  Approaching 
Karlsruhe  they  at  first  were  taken  for  German  machines,  by 
reason  of  the  location  of  Karlsruhe  far  from  the  front. 

The  squadron  divided  and'  approached  the  city  from  a  half 
dozen  different  directions,  dripping  bombs  as  they  came.    One  of 
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the  largest  chemical  plants  in  Germany  was  set  afire  and  burned 
to  the  ground.  Both  wings  of  the  Margrave's  Palace  were  struck 
and  one  of  them  practically  ruined.  In  the  opposite  wing,  which 
escaped  with  only  slight  damage,  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  is  a 
German  by  birth,  was  sleeping.  She  was  said  to  have  missed 
death  only  by  a  few  inches.  Other  titled  persons  in  the  palace 
had  narrow  escapes.  A  collection  of  art  works  was  ruined.  De- 
spite the  fire  of  antiaircraft  guns  the  French  machines  hovered 
above  the  city  and  dropped  bombs  at  will,  again  proving  that 
tliere  was  no  sufficient  protection  against  air  attacks  except  by 
flotillas  of  equal  force. 

Within  a  half  hour  flames  started  in  many  sections  of  the  city. 
The  chemical  and  other  plants  were  burned.  Karlsruhe's  citizens 
were  made  to  realize  the  losses  which  German  airmen  had  in- 
flicted upon  the  noncombatants  of  other  countries.  According 
to  the  best  advices  112  persons  were  killed  and  upward  of  300 
wounded.  The  maximum  number  admitted  by  the  Germans  to 
have  be^i  injured  was  19  killed  and  14  wounded.  But  persons 
arriving  in  Geneva,  for  weeks  after  the  raid,  told  of  the  whole- 
sale destruction  and  large  casualties.  The  victims  were  buried 
with  honors,  and  the  German  Government  issued  a  statement 
deploring  the  ''senseless''  attack.  This  was  one  of  the  few  raids 
made  by  aviators  of  the  allied  powers  in  which  the  lives  of  non- 
combatants  were  lost.  That  it  was  a  warning  and  not  an  adopted 
policy  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  followed  up  with 
other  raids. 

Zeppelins  were  seen  off  the  east  coast  of  England  about  mid- 
night on  June  16, 1915.  Thhy  left  in  their  wake  one  of  the  long- 
est casualty  lists  resulting  from  aerial  raids  upon  England  up  to 
that  time.  South  Shields  was  the  principal  sufferer.  Sixteen 
persons  were  killed  and  forty  injured.  The  Zeppelins  devoted 
their  attention  to  the  big  Armstrong  works  principally.  Guns 
and  munitions  of  almost  every  description  were  being  made 
there,  and  the  raid  was  planned  to  wreck  the  establishment. 
This  attempt  was  partially  successful,  but  the  buildings  destroyed 
soon  were  replaced  and  operations  at  the  plant  never  ceased. 
The  ext^it  of  the  damage  was  kept  secret,  but  the  number 
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of  victims  again  eaused  indignation  throughout  the  British 
Empire. 

One  result  of  this  raid  was  a  demand  in  the  House  of  CSom- 
mons  on  June  24, 1915,  that  the  public  be  informed  as  to  defense 
measures  against  air  raids.  The  Government  had  evaded  the 
question  at  every  opportunity,  and  up  to  that  time  kept  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  down  to  the  minimum.  But  on  this  occasion 
the  Commons  were  not  to  be  easily  disposed  of,  and  insisted  upon 
an  answer.  This  was  promised  for  a  future  day,  but  Home 
Secretary  Brace  announced  that  24  men,  21  women,  and  11  chil- 
dren had  died  as  a  result  of  attacks  from  the  air  since  the  war 
began.  He  said  that  86  men,  35  women,  and  17  children  had 
been  wounded.  Of  these  a  percentage  died  later.  The  secretary 
intimated  that  the  Government  was  keeping  a  record  of  every 
pound's  worth  of  damage  and  every  person  injured,  with  the 
expectation  of  making  Germany  reimburse. 

The  South  Shields  attack  led  to  further  exi>ansion  of  the  air 
service  and  redoubled  measures  to  check  the  raiders.  It  seems 
likely  that  not  a  few  aircraft  have  been  captured  about  which 
the  British  Government  made  no  report.  What  the  motives  for 
this  secrecy  are  it  would  be  hard  to  decide.  But  a  guess  may  be 
hazarded  that,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  submarine  crews,  it  is 
intended  to  charge  some  aviators  and  Zeppelin  crews  with  mur- 
der after  the  war  is  over,  and  try  them  by  due  process  of  law. 
For  a  time  the  Government  kept  a  number  of  m^i  taken  from 
submarines,  known  to  have  caused  the  loss  of  noncombatant 
lives,  in  close  confinement.  Germany  retaliated  upon  army 
officers,  and  the  British  were  compelled  to  retire  from  their 
position.  It  has  been  hinted  that  in  the  case  of  the  Sieppelin 
raiders  she  had  quietly  locked  up  a  number  of  them  without 
announcing  her  purpose  to  the  world. 

The  closing  days  of  June,  1915,  brought  two  raids  on  Paris. 
Taubes  in  one  instance,  and  Zeppelins  in  another  were  held  up 
by  the  air  patrol  and  driven  back,  a  few  bombs  being  dropped  on 
Saint  Cloud.  The  work  of  the  Paris  defense  forces  was  notably 
good  during  the  sunmoier  of  1915,  countless  incursions 
halted  before  the  capital  was  reached. 
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What  may  have  been  intended  as  a  raid  equal  to  the  Cuxhaven 
attack  was  attempted  on  July  4,  1915,  but  was  foiled  by  the 
watchfulness  of  the  Germans.  Cruisers  and  destroyers  ap- 
proached German  positions  on  an  unnamed  bay  of  the  North 
Sea,  and  a  squadron  of  British  seaplanes  rose  from  the  vessels. 
German  airmen  promptly  went  aloft  and  drove  off  the  invaders. 
The  set-to  took  place  near  the  island  of  Terschelling  off  the 
Netherlands.  When  convinced  that  the  Germans  were  fully 
ready  to  meet  them  the  British  turned  back  and  put  out  to  the 
open  sea.  It  was  intimated  from  Berlin  that  a  considerable  naval 
force  had  been  engaged  on  the  British  side.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  mystery  about  the  incident. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  accompUshment  of  the  British 
flying  men  during  July,  1916,  as  concerns  actual  fighting,  was 
the  destruction  of  three  Taubes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
The  invaders  were  sighted  while  still  at  sea  and  the  word  wire- 
lessed ahead.  Four  British  machines  mounted  to  give  battle,  and 
after  a  stirring  contest  above  the  city  brought  down  two  of  the 
Taubes.  They  were  hit  in  midair,  and  one  of  them  caught  fire. 
The  burning  machine  dropping  headlong  to  earth  furnished  a 
spectacle  that  the  watchers  are  not  likely  to  forget.  The  third 
Taube  was  winged  after  a  long  flight  seaward  and  sank  beneath 
the  waves,  carrying  down  both  occupants.  This  contest  took 
place  July  20,  1915,  and  followed  several  visits  to  England  by 
Zeppelins,  none  of  which  had  important  results. 

On  July  21,  1915,  French  aviators  made  three  conspicuous 
raids.  A  squadron  of  six  machines  descended  upon  Colmar  in 
Alsace,  dropping  ninety-one  shells  upon  the  passenger  and 
freight  stations.  Both  broke  into  flames,  and  the  former  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed,  tying  up  traffic  on  the  line,  the  object 
of  all  attacks  upon  railroad  stations,  except  at  such  times  as 
troops  were  concentrated  there  or  trains  were  standing  on  the 
tracks  ready  to  load  or  unload  soldiers. 

The  second  raid  of  this  day  was  especially  interesting,  because 
a  dirigible  and  not  an  aeroplane  was  employed,  the  French  sel- 
dom using  the  big  craft  so  much  favored  by  the  Germans. 
VigneuUes  and  the  Hatton  Chattel  in  the  SL  Mihiel  salient  were 
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ttie  objectives  of  the  diricifole.  A  muaitiktt  depot  aad  the 
VigneuUes  station  were  flhelled  socoessfuBy.  Tlie  lidpd  air 
attack  was  made  upon  Cfaallerange*  near  Vouzien,  by  f<nor 
French  aeroplanes.  Forty-dght  bombs  were  dropped  «i  the 
station  there,  a  junetioii  point  and  one  of  the  German  leaser 
supply  bases.  The  damage  was  reported  to  hare  halted  reea- 
f orcements  for  a  position  nearby  where  the  fYendi  took  a  trescb 
section  on  this  same  day.  Acceptfasg  the  report  as  true,  it 
exemplifies  the  unison  of  army  units  striving  tx  tiie  same  pur« 
pose  by  remarkably  different  methods  and  weapons. 

The  French  kept  busy  during  this  monUi  of  July,  ISIB,  witt 
raids  upon  Metz  and  intermediate  positions.  Mets  is  Ite  finA 
objective  of  what  the  French  hope  will  be  a  march  to  the  Uiine, 
and  since  the  start  of  the  war  the  Germans  there  haiw  had  bo 
rest. 

On  July  28,  1915,  Nancy  was  visited  by  a  flock  of  Zep- 
peUns  and  a  number  of  bombs  dropped  which  did  consideraUe 
damage  in  that  war-scarred  diy.  Eleven  or  twelve  perBODB 
were  killed. 

During  the  night  of  July  29-80, 1915,  a  Frendi  aviator  shdied 
a  plant  in  Domach,  Alsace,  where  asphyxiating  gas  was  beiBS 
made.  Sev^al  of  his  bombs  went  home  and  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion took  place  that  almost  wrecked  the  machine.  But  the 
driver  returned  safely.  An  air  squadron  also  visited  Freiburg,  ao 
often  the  target  of  airmen,  and  released  bombs  upon  the  railway 
station. 

Fratich  airmen  were  extremely  active  on  July  29,  1915.  One 
flotilla  bombarded  the  railroad  between  Ypres  and  Roulers,  near 
Passchendaele,  tearing  up  the  trad^  for  several  hundred  yards. 
German  bivouacs  in  the  region  of  Longueval,  west  of  Combles, 
also  were  shelled  from  the  air,  and  German  (organizations  on  the 
Brimont  Hill,  near  Rheims,  served  as  targets  for  French  bird- 
men.  A  military  station  on  the  railway  at  Chattel  was  shelled^ 
and  the  station  at  Burthecourt  in  Lorraine  damaged.  Forty-five 
French  machines  dropped  108  bombs  on  munition  factories  and 
adjoining  buildings  at  Pechelbronn,  near  Wissemburg.  The  de- 
struction was  considerable.    The  station  at  Dettweiler  was  hit 
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by  six  bombs,  and  the  same  number  fell  upon  an  aviation  shed 
there. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  series  of  raids  by  either  the  Allies 
or  Germans  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  took  place  on  July  30, 
1915.  Wissemburg  was  raided  by  forty-five  machines,  probably 
the  same  squadron  which  shelled  Pechelbronn  the  day  before. 
This  city  sheltered  a  big  petroleum  works  of  immense  value  to 
the  German  army.  It  was  set  afire  and  at  least  a  major  part  of 
the  plant  burned.  The  station  at  Chauny  was  shelled  from  the 
air,  forty-four  bombs  released  by  ten  machines.  Chauny  on  the 
Oise,  eighteen  miles  from  Laon,  also  was  used  for  concentration 
purposes,  and  furnished  a  prize  mark  for  airmen.  The  War 
Office  would  not  officially  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  damage 
wrought  by  the  airmen's  activities  on  the  two  days,  but  it  must 
have  amounted  to  several  million  dollars.  The  satisfaction  of 
this  loss  was  minimized  for  the  French  because  one  French  city, 
held  by  the  invader,  was  damaged. 


PART  XI— POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  HIS- 
TORY  OF  THE  WARRING  COUNTRIES 


CHAPTER    LXXV 


GREAT     BRITAIN 


THE  wanton  devastation  of  war  laid  its  heavy  hand  on  Europe 
during  the  second  period  of  the  terrible  conflict — ^fnmi  Febni- 
ary  1  to  August  1,  1915.  Political  disruption  and  economic  ruin 
threatened  the  belligerent  nations.  While  the  armies  were 
locked  in  deadly  determination  on  the  battle  fields,  the  scenes 
enacted  in  the  secret  chambers  of  government  were  even  more 
crucial.  Strong  men  sat  at  the  tables  of  diplomacy  and  stayed 
the  impending  financial,  economic,  and  political  disasters  with 
their  genius.  The  complete  story  will  be  revealed  in  the  years  to 
come— probably  after  all  the  participants  are  dead — of  how  the 
genius  of  statecraft  held  the  crumbling  social  structure  from 
utter  collapse  while  the  Great  War,  Uke  a  gigantic  Moloch,  was 
devouring  nearly  $50,000,000  in  wealth  and  resources  every 
twenty-four  hours. 

Let  us  first  witness  the  scenes  in  Great  Britain.  The  food 
situation  was  becoming  critical.  The  Government  turned  its 
attention  to  a  campaign  against  food  supplies  in  Germany — the 
plan  being  to  ^'starve  out  the  Germans''  and  thus  bring  the  war 
to  an  end. 

On  February  1, 1915,  the  British  Government  declared  all  ship- 
ments of  foodstuffs  to  Germany  as  contraband.  This  was  the 
answer  to  the  German  Government's  move  to  assume  the  dis- 
position of  all  foodstuffs  in  the  empire  after  February  1,  1915. 
The  British  Cabinet  argued  that  from  the  standpoint  in  inter- 
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national  law  every  food  cargo  to  Germany  was  a  war  cargo  and 
must  be  confiscated  accordingly. 

The  rise  in  the  prices  of  food  had  increased  about  20  i)er  cent 
by  February  6,  1915.  The  greatest  advances  had  been  made  in 
such  prime  necessities  as  sugar  and  eggs.  These  articles  had 
more  than  doubled  in  price.  Fish,  a  large  food  element  in  the 
dietary,  had  gone  very  high  on  account  of  the  submarine  war- 
fare on  the  fishing  fleets  in  the  North  Sea.  Imported  meat  had 
advanced  15  to  20  per  cent,  while  many  middle-class  families  had 
cut  their  meat  consumption  by  one-half. 

On  February  8,  1915,  the  House  of  Commons  was  called  upon 
to  provide  the  Government  with  what  was  called  the  ''blank-check 
budget,^'  the  largest  military  budget  in  the  history  of  England. 
The  amount  of  actual  money  to  be  expended  under  this  budget 
was  represented  by  nominal  or  token  figures.  Not  for  two  hun- 
dred years  had  the  Government  asked  the  House  to  give  it  a 
blank-check  credit  for  any  expenses.  The  vote  was  unanimous, 
granting  supplies  without  limit  for  an  army  of  3,000,000  men, 
and  to  be  accounted  for  when  the  war  ended. 

The  problem  of  munitions  began  to  worry  Britain,  and  on 
February  9, 1915,  it  was  announced  that  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
appointed  Sir  George  Askwitfa,  Sir  Francis  Hopwood,  and  Sir 
George  Gibb  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  best  steps  to  secure 
all  the  available  productive  power  of  the  employees  engaged  in 
the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  establishments  of  the  country, 
and  to  utilize  them  in  the  present  emergency. 

Canada,  as  a  very  important  unit  of  the  British  Empire,  was 
also  to  be  made  to  feel  the  grip  of  the  war-tax  collector.  On 
February  11, 1915,  W.  T.  White,  the  Finance  Minister,  proclaimed 
a  war-tax  measure  that  brought  the  hand  of  the  war  deep  into  the 
pockets  of  the  Dominion  bank  circulation.  The  business  of  loan 
and  fire  insurance  companies  were  taxed.  A  stamp  tax  was  put 
on  checks,  railway  and  steamship  tickets,  on  telegraph  and  cable 
messages,  and  patent  medicines.  The  customs  tariff  was  raised, 
and  the  free  list  was  wiped  out. 

Lloyd-George,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  explained  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  February  15, 1915,  the  arrangements  that 
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he  had  been  able  to  make  in  Paris  with  the  Finance  KBnistersi  ef 
France  and  Russia.  He  stated  that  for  the  year  the  aggregate 
expenditures  of  the  Allies  would  not  be  far  from  910,000,000,000. 
The  British  Empire  would  spend  considerably  more  than  the 
other  two  great  allies,  probably  from  $500,000,000  to  $750,000,- 
000  more  than  the  highest  figures  by  the  other  great  allies. 

The  failure  to  produce  more  munitions  was  ascribed  to  the 
prevalence  of  strikes  and  the  temptation  of  drink.  In  a  speech 
at  Bangor  on  February  15,  1915,  Lloyd-George  said :  "For  one 
reason  or  another  we  are  not  getting  all  the  assistance  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  our  works,"  and  he  added:  ''I  say  here 
solemnly  that  it  is  intolerable  that  the  life  of  Britain  should  be 
imperiled  for  the  matter  of  a  farthing  an  hour,  and  drink  is  doing 
us  more  damage  in  the  war  than  all  the  German  submarines  put 
together."  Lord  Kitchener  mentioned  the  restrictions  of  the 
trade  unions  as  another  reason  for  inadequate  output  of 
munitions. 

But  there  was  another  side  to  the  high  cost  of  living  due  to  the 
war.  On  February  15,  1915,  nearly  everybody  in  Great  Britain 
was  at  work  or  could  get  work  and  wages  were  rising.  At  the 
end  of  February  unemployment  among  trade  unionists  amounted 
to  only  1.6  per  cent  for  the  whole  country.  In  the  beginning  of 
February  the  increase  recorded  by  the  Board  of  Trade  amounted 
to  $89,445  per  week  or  something  like  $4,500,000  per  year.  The 
Board  of  Trade  did  not  keep  a  record  of  wages  paid  outside  of  the 
regular  trades;  it  was  therefore  estimated  that  the  increase 
amounted  to  $600,000  per  week  for  the  whole  country.  By  April 
this  increase  in  all  lines  of  employment  had  amounted  to  $667,686 
per  week,  or  nearly  $15,000,000  per  year.  In  many  lines  the 
figures  had  jumped  to  $942,225  per  week,  most  of  the  increase 
being  in  the  coal-mining  industry.  During  the  second  six  months 
of  the  war  wages  advanced  $1,970,000  per  week,  or  $10,000,000 
per  year.  The  greater  part  of  this  increase  was  paid  in  business 
and  overtime  work. 

By  the  end  of  February,  1915,  the  British  householder  was  pay- 
ing ten  shillings  per  ton  more  for  coal  than  at  the  same  time  in 
the  previous  year.    On  February  25,  1915,  a  committee  was  ap- 
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to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  enormous  rise  in  retail 
prices  of  coal  8<dd  for  domestic  use,  especially  to  the  poorer 
classes  in  the  great  centers  of  population.  On  April  1^  1915,  this 
cmnmittee's  report  eaqplained  that  the  advance  was  partly  due  to 
a  reduction  in  the  output  of  coal,  caused  by  the  enlistment  of 
large  numbers  of  miners  and  a  lack  of  shipping  facilities.  But 
the  report  added  that  coal  was  much  too  his^  and  that  the  price 
should  be  regulated  by  the  Government.  The  House  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  a  measure  r^fulating  the  price  of  coal,  and  placing 
an  embargo  on  the  shipping  of  coal  to  foreign  countries  outside 
of  the  allies  of  Great  Britain. 

Another  factor  that  contributed  to  this  appearance  of  national 
prosx>erity  in  Eingland,  during  a  war  calling  for  an  expenditure 
of  $15,000,000  per  day,  was  the  provision  made  for  soldiers'  de- 
pendents. On  March  1, 1915,  a  law  was  passed  allowing  the  wife 
of  a  soldier  to  receive  12s.  6d.  per  week  with  an  additional  sum 
for  each  child — 6s.  for  the  first,  3s.  6d.  for  the  second,  and  2s.  for 
each  succeeding  child.  Of  tiiis  amount,  12s.  6d.,  the  soldier  pro- 
vided 3s.  6d.  from  his  pay.  These  allowances  in  the  aggregate 
amounted  to  a  large  sum.  In  July,  1915,  there  were  850,000 
married  men  in  the  army,  and  their  wives  were  receiving  $5,000,- 
000  per  week.  The  war  had  actually  brouf^t  fortune  to  the 
humble  folks  of  Great  Britain.  Th^r  had  more  to  eat  and  wear, 
and  had  a  better  time  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1915  ttum 
they  had  ever  had  before. 

The  House  of  Commons  unanimously  voted  an  March  1,  1915, 
to  appropriate  for  war  expraiditures,  $1,435,000,000,  making  the 
total  vote  for  war  expenditure  to  date  $3,235,000,000.  The 
premier  first  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $185,000,000  for  ihe 
remainder  of  the  period  up  to  March  31, 1915.  This  was  adopted 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  He  then  stated  that  the  war  expendi- 
tures were  growing  steadily,  and  that  after  April  1,  1915,  they 
woukl  probably  average  $8,500,000  per  day.  He,  therefore, 
asked  for  a  second  appropriation  of  $1,250,000,000  subsequent 
to  March  31,  1916. 

The  Defense  of  the  Reahn  Act,  passed  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  authorized  the  Government  to  assume  control  over  wodcs 
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where  war  material  was  being  manufactured.  On  March  9, 19159 
Lloyd-George,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  asked  that  the  con- 
trol of  manufactories  be  extended  to  works  capable  of  being  used 
for  such  purpose.  The  power  was  unanimously  granted,  but  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  described  the  ''measure  as  the  most  drastic  ever  laid 
before  Parliament.'* 

The  British  Government  in  its  blockade  against  Germany  ex- 
tended the  articles  of  contraband  by  adding  on  March  12,  1915, 
the  following  articles  to  the  absolute  contraband  list:  Wood, 
woolen  and  worsted  yams,  wool  tops  and  nails,  tin,  chloride  of 
tin,  tin  ore,  castor  oil,  copi)er,  iodine  lubricants,  hides,  and  all 
kinds  of  leather  suitable  for  army  purposes.  Foodstuffs  for 
animals  were  added  to  the  list.  The  list  included  almost  every 
article  of  food,  metal  or  fiber  or  organic  chemical  essential  to  the 
making  of  war.  But  no  neutral  vessel  was  to  be  sunk  or  life 
forfeited,  nor  would  cargoes  be  seized  without  pajrment. 

On  March  17,  1915,  Lloyd-George  informed  a  conference  of 
labor  leaders  in  London  that  the  Government  in  taking  charge  of 
munition  factories  proposed  to  impose  a  limitation  on  the  profits, 
and  to  ask  the  men  to  relax  trade-union  restrictions  and  put  their 
whole  strength  in  the  work.  But  before  doing  this  the  chancellor 
suggested  that  a  complete  understanding  was  necessary  between 
employers  and  workmen.  He  then  proposed  to  the  workmen  that 
with  a  view  of  preventing  a  diminution  of  output  by  disputes  no 
stoppage  of  work  by  strikes  or  lockout  should  take  place  on  Gov- 
ernment work.  When  a  difficulty  arose  that  could  not  be  settled 
between  employers  and  men,  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  an 
imperial  tribunal  appointed  by  the  Government  on  which  labor 
should  have  equal  representation  with  employers. 

On  March  29,  1915,  Lloyd-George  again  warned  the  nation 
against  the  ''lure  of  drink.''  He  said  that  too  many  workmen 
were  absenting  themselves  from  their  work  in  munition  factories 
on  account  of  drink,  and  this  was  responsible  for  a  diminutive 
output.  He  favored  very  drastic  measures  to  stop  this  loss  of 
time,  but  none  of  his  colleagues  agreed  with  him.  As  will  be 
seen  later,  this  sturdy  advocacy  of  abstinence  from  drink  in 
carrying  on  war  was  later  to  bear  fruit. 
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'  To  encourage  labor  to  become  more  patriotic  in  the  war»  Lord 
Derby  announced  on  March  31,  1915,  that  the  Government  was 
I^nningr  to  organize  the  dock  workers  of  Liverpool  under  the 
name  of  the  First  Dock  Battalion  of  the  Liverpool  Regiment. 
Plans  were  adopted  to  prevent  further  delays  in  handling  war 
supplies.  It  had  been  made  necessary  by  recent  serious  labor 
troubles  on  the  Mers^.  The  battalion  was  made  up  of  2,000 
union  men  who  would  be  eilisted  under  military  law,  with  army 
pay  in  addition  to  a  guaranteed  minimum  wage  of  thirty-five 
shillings  per  week.  Guarantees  were  given  that  the  men  would 
not  be  used  in  strike  breaking.  The  men  would  voluntarily  en- 
list to  serve  only  at  home. 

In  April  and  May,  1915,  there  was  a  sharp  advance  in  the  price 
of  meat.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  retail  prices  of  food 
had  risen  84  per  cent.  Beef  and  mutton  had  advanced  40  to  50 
per  cent,  and  fish  60  per  cent.  Bread  in  July,  1915,  was  nearly 
40  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  before.  The  price  of  sugar  had 
risen  during  the  war  period  68  per  cent,  and  the  supply  was  taken 
over  by  the  Government.  Tea  rose  20  per  cent,  but  that  included 
the  additional  duty  of  3d.  per  six  pounds.  Potatoes  went  up  19 
per  cent.  The  retail  price  of  butter  19  per  cent,  and  milk  11  per 
cent.  It  was  stated  that  the  cost  of  living  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
end  of  one  year  of  the  war  had  increased  about  one-third,  and 
there  was  an  increase  of  about  three  shillings  per  week  on  an 
average  in  all  wages.  The  increase  in  wages  and  the  practical  dis- 
appearance of  all  unemplojonent  did  not  fully  compensate  for  the 
advance  in  the  cost  of  Uving.  Coal,  a  very  important  element  of 
life,  was  not  included  in  the  above  calculation. 

The  Government  on  April  8, 1915,  to<dE  possession  of  all  motor- 
manufacturing  plants  in  Scotland  in  accordance  with  the  plan  to 
accelerate  the  manufacture  of  all  war  material.  These  plants 
were  at  once  set  to  work  running  night  and  day  to  furnish  motor 
lorries  for  the  transport  department. 

On  April  15,  1915,  an  important  committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Lloyd-George  was  completed  to  organize  and  speed  up 
the  supply  of  ammunition.  The  War  Office  appdnted  a  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Lord  Kitchener,  to  cooperate  with  Uoyd- 
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George's  committee;  the  latter  informed  these  committees  on 
April  24,  1915,  that  as  much  ammuiiition  had  been  eicpended  in 
the  battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle  as  in  the  whole  Boer  War ;  that  the 
character  of  the  ammunition  had  to  be  changed  in  the  middle  of 
the  war;  and  that  to  secure  supplies,  subcontracts  were  given 
S,(M)0  firms.  When  it  was  found  that  they  could  not  keep  up  the 
supplies  the  Government  arranged  to  take  over  all  the  works 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions.  As  a  result  there 
had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  output.  If  they  took  the  figures 
20  as  representing  the  amount  of  artillery  ammunition  manu- 
factured in  August,  1914,  it  had  risen  to  388  in  March,  1915. 
Lloyd-George  added  that  Great  Britain  was  supplying  her  allies 
with  ammunition. 

Up  to  April  13,  1915,  more  than  33,000  women  had  registered 
for  special  war  service.  The  formation  of  Lord  Derby's  Dockers 
Battalion  at  Liverpool  put  an  end  to  a  serious  strike  of  dock 
hands  there  on  April  10, 1916.  For  some  days  this  strike  threat- 
ened to  disorganize  all  shipping  from  the  biggest  port,  next  to 
London,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  seriously  upset  the  plans  of 
the  War  Office  and  the  Office  of  Admiralty.  The  appearance  of 
this  uniformed  battaUon  of  dockers  under  Government  direction 
turned  the  tide. 

On  April  15,  1915,  the  Government  issued  a  circular  announc- 
ing that  in  all  departments  of  the  British  Government  service 
emplo3nnent  was  for  the  first  time  thrown  open  to  women.  All 
Government  departments  were  urged  to  displace  men  employees 
of  military  age  with  women  whenever  possible,  and  it  offered  to 
obtain  women  substitutes  for  various  clerical  and  other  places. 

Walter  Runciman,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  announced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  4,  1915,  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  requisitioned  the  entire  supplies  of  meat  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  That  part  of  these  supplies  that 
would  not  be  needed  for  the  army  would  be  sold  to  the  dviUan 
population  of  England  in  order  to  keep  down  prices. 

After  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  on  May  7,  1915,  a  number 
of  English  peers,  among  them  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord 
Rosebery,  Lord  Crewe,  and  Lord  Landsdowne,  representing  the 
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Ehigrlish  peers  betonginsr  to  the  Order  of  tibe  Garter,  petitioned 
King  George  to  strike  the  names  of  the  kaiser,  the  crown  prinoe, 
and  other  German  and  Austrian  royalties  from  the  roll,  intimat- 
ing to  his  majeertgr  that  if  idus  were  not  done  all  ^English  K.  G/s 
would  resign. 

Sir  Edgar  Sp^er  resigned  as  a  privy jooundUor  on  May  17, 
1915,  and  asked  that  liis  baronetcgr  foe  reveled,  declaring  that 
because  charges  of  dislosralty  and  treachery  had  been  toought 
againrt  him  in  the  press  and  elsewhere,  he  felt  it  due  his  honor 
as  a  loyal  British  subject  to  retcpe  from  affl  pubhc  pesitians.  Sir 
EJdgar  was  bom  in  Germany.  A  banmet  cannot  ^di vest  himself  oi 
his  title,  and  King  Geoige  Jsaving  refused  to  revoke  Sir  Edgar's 
title,  he  left  England  for  America  on  May  26,  1915.  Sir  Ernest 
Cassel,  anotiier  Englidmian  bom  in  Germany  and  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Coandl,  publudied  in  the  newspapers  of  May  19,  1915, 
a  strong  avowal  -of  his  patriotism  for  England,  feeling  that  Ms 
silence  might  be  misunderstood. 

In  the  furst  six  months  of  iiie  war  the  great  problem  for  Britain 
was  the  making  of  an  army.  But  this  problem  had  not  been  fully 
sollved  when  another  problem — the  furnishing  of  the  army  with 
sufiieieDt  munitions — ^arose.  During  February,  March,  and  Aprils 
191?,  Lloyd-George  and  liord  Kitchener  had  been,  as  was  noted 
above,  sounding  the  alarm  on  all  occasions.  But  it  was  the  news 
of  May  and  June,  1915,  from  the  trenches  in  Franee  which  the 
censor  left  slip  into  the  press  that  was  stirring  up  the  cabinet  and 
the  country  more  than  all  the  speedies  on  drink,  strikes,  and  trade 
nmons.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  on  May  9,  1915,  when  the 
British  troops  made  an  attack  upon  Aubers  Ridge,  which  resulted 
in  failure  and  heavy  loss.  The  long  list  of  the  casualties  wsSA 
published  in  the  papers  of  May  14, 1915.  The  "Times''  printed  a 
dispatdi  from  its  correspondent  in  northern  France,  saying  the 
attack  failed  because  of  want  of  a  supply  of  his^  explosives. 
Five  days  later  the  "Times''  said:  "Men  dted  in  heaps  upon 
Aubers  Ridge  because  ten  days  ago  the  field  guns  were  short,  and 
gravely  short,  of  high  explosives." 

This  report  came  at  a  time  when  a  radical  divergence  of 
opini<ms  had  arisen  between  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the  First 
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Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Admiral  Fisher,  the  First  Sea  Lord, 
at  the  Admiralty  Office,  over  the  course  of  events  at  the  Dar- 
danelles. On  Saturday,  May  15,  1915,  Admiral  Fisher  caUed  on 
the  prime  minister  in  his  office  in  Downing  Street,  tendered  his 
resignation  and  convinced  him  that  a  change  in  the  personnel  of 
the  cabinet  had  become  absolutely  necessary  for  a  more  efficient 
conduct  of  the  war.  On  the  following  day.  May  16,  1915,  he 
decided  to  ask  the  leaders  of  the  other  political  i>arty  to  unite 
with  him  in  forming  a  Coalition  Government  to  carry  on  the 
jv^ar.  In  doing  this,  the  unwritten  British  constitution  did  not 
oblige  him  to  consult  his  colleagues,  all  of  whom  he  asked  on 
Monday,  May  17,  1915,  to  tender  him  their  resignations. 

On  May  18, 1915,  the  prime  minister  wrote  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
the  opposition  leader,  asking  him  and  those  associated  with  him 
'^to  join  forces  with  us  in  a  combined  administration,"  and  telling 
him  that  he  also  intended  to  ask  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  and  Labor 
parties  to  participate.  The  prime  minister  gave  his  reason  for 
taking  this  step  in  the  following  words :  ''After  long  and  careful 
consideration,  I  have  definitely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
conduct  of  the  war  to  a  successful  and  decisive  issue  cannot  be 
effectively  carried  on  except  by  a  cabinet  which  represents  all 
parties  of  the  state.  Their  common  action,"  he  added,  ''should  be 
exclusively  directed  to  the  issues  of  the  war." 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  accepted  the  invitation  in  the  following  words : 
"The  considerations  to  which  you  refer  have  been  present  to  the 
mind  of  Lord  Landsdowne  and  myself.  We  have  now  communi* 
cated  your  views  and  gave  invitations  to  our  colleagues,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you  in  your  endeavor  to  form  a 
National  Government." 

On  May  19,  1915,  the  prime  minister  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  Coalition  Government  was  in  process  of 
formation,  but  the  prime  minister  and  the  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs  in  the  old  cabinet  would  retain  their  places  in  the 
new  cabinet,  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  policy  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  to  a  successful  termination,  and  that  any 
reconstruction  of  the  cabinet  would  be  for  the  war  and  not  after. 

In  the  new  cabinet,  Mr  Asquith,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  Lord 
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Kitchener  retained  their  respective  places  as  Prime  Minister, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  Lloyd-George,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  resigned 
his  place  to  Mr.  Reginald  McKenna,  and  a  new  cabinet  position  of 
Minister  of  Munitions  was  created  for  him.  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour 
took  Mr.  Churchiirs  place  at  the  Admiralty  Office.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  became  Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  and  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain became  Secretary  for  India.  These  were  the  more  im- 
portant positions  in  the  new  Government.  Mr.  John  Redmond, 
the  Irish  home-rule  leader,  was  offered  a  place ;  he  declined  it,  but 
decided  to  give  the  new  Government  the  support  he  had  given 
the  old  one. 

The  new  cabinet  contained  twenty-two  membears,  two  more 
than  the  old  one,  and  the  opinion  of  the  British  press  and  public 
was  that  it  was  too  big  and  unwieldy,  and  would  spend  too  much 
time  in  discussion  for  an  efficient  war  cabinet  Besides  it  con- 
tained only  one  soldier,  Lord  Kitchener.  All  of  its  other  mem- 
bers w^re  civilians. 

Thus  out  of  the  munitions  crisis  had  sprung  this  Coalition  Gov- 
ernment for  Great  Britain  on  May  26,  1915.  The  novel  feature 
of  it  was  the  new  position,  the  ministry  of  munitions,  to  which 
Lloyd-George  was  appointed.  A  bill  establishing  the  new  min- 
istry became  a  law  on  June  9,  1915.  But  the  new  minister  had 
not  waited  for  the  passage  of  this  law  before  getting  to  work. 
After  organizing  his  department  ^  he  made  a  tour  around  the 
country.  At  Manchester,  Liven)ool,  Bristol,  and  elsewhere  he 
preached  from  the  same  text.  ''The  war  was  a  war  of  munitions. 
We  were  short  of  munitions  and  we  could  only  hoi)e  for  victory 
by  turning  out  more  and  more  munitions.  For  this  we  required 
all  the  industry,  all  the  labor,  and  all  the  strength,  power,  and 
resources  of  every  one  to  the  utmost." 

On  May  23, 1915,  Lloyd-George  was  back  in  Parliament  intro- 
ducing his  bill  for  increasing  the  output  of  munitions.  This, 
called  the  Munitions  of  War  Act,  provided  ''for  furthering  the 
efficient  manufacture,  transport,  and  supply  of  munitions  for 
the  present  war  and  purposes  incidental  thereto."  The  task 
involved  was  a  big  one. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  coalition  cabinet  making,  there  arose  a 
newspaper  controversy  over  Lord  Eatchener.  The  **Times"  and 
the  "'Daily  Mail''  attacked  the  competency  of  the  war  minister 
in  very  fierce  lansruage.  This  attack  provoked  an  upheaval  of 
popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  Lord  Eatchener.  The  members  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  held  an  excited  meeting,  and  publicly  burned 
copies  of  the  "Times"  and  the  "Daily  Mail"  in  the  street.  The 
next  day  the  "Daily  Mail"  returned  to  the  attack  in  this  language : 
"Our  men,  as  we  have  high  authority  for  saying,  are  being  killed 
and  wounded  largely,  but  not  entirely,  because  we  have  the  wrong 
kind  of  shell."  The  next  day  King  Albert  of  the  Belgians  con- 
ferred on  Lord  Eatchener  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Order  of 
Leopold,  the  highest  in  Belgium. 

On  June  15,  1915,  the  House  of  Commons  voted  another  war 
credit  of  $1,250,000,000,  making  with  the  previous  sums  $4,310,- 
000,000  already  allowed  for  war  purposes.  Premier  Asquith 
told  the  House  that  the  country  was  then  spending  $15,000,000 
per  day  for  the  war.  This  great  increase  of  expenditure  was 
due  to  tiiie  extension  of  the  area  of  the  war  and  Britain's  new 
allies. 

On  June  21,  1915,  the  House  voted  to  authorize  an  indefinite 
war  loan  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000,000.  On  June  14  the  House 
had  authorized  the  second  war  loan  of  $1,000,000,000,  the  first 
war  loan  of  $1,500,000,000  having  been  authorized  in  November, 
1914.  The  indefinite  loan  included  and  had  increased  the  second 
war  loan  from  $1,000,000,000  to  $5,000,000,000.  The  whole 
amount  issued  bore  4%  per  cent,  and  was  sold  at  par,  and  was 
redeemable  in  thirty  years.  The  terms  of  the  loan  created  great 
surprise  everjrwhere.  This  great  loan  following  the  second  loan 
was  not  so  soon  expected.  Special  interest  attached  to  the 
arrangement  whereby  it  was  made  possible  for  the  public  to 
purchase  five  shillings'  worth  of  this  loan  at  post  offices,  trade 
unions,  etc.  These  five-shilling  vouchers  were  made  negotiable, 
and  could  be  sold  at  any  time.  They  bore  interest  at  5  per  cent 
per  annum,  payable  monthly.  This  interest  was  made  subject 
to  the  income  tax.  The  London  ''Statist''  estimated  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  revenue  from  taxation  would  yield   about 
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$20,000,000  per  week,  but  the  country  was  expending  for  war  for 
itself  and  its  allies  and  for  other  purposes  the  sum  of  $102,500,- 
000  per  week,  therefore  it  must  borrow  $82,500,000  per  week  to 
make  up  the  deficit. 

Lloyd-George,  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  in  explaining  his 
munition  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  23,  1915, 
said  the  bill  made  strikes  and  lockouts  illegal ;  provided  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration;  gave  power  to  fine  ''slackers'' ;  limited  the 
profits  of  employers,  and  created  a  volunteer  army  of  workers 
pledged  to  go  whenever  they  were  wanted.  The  minister  of 
munitions  gave  British  trade  unionists  seven  days  in  which  to 
make  good  the  promise  of  their  leaders  that  the  men  would  rally 
to  the  factories  in  sufficient  number  to  produce  a  maximum 
supply  of  munitions  of  war.  The  union  representations  engaged 
180  town  halls  as  recruiting  offices.  There  would  be  no  age 
limit  to  the  men  enrolled.  They  would  not  wear  uniforms,  but 
would  have  to  give  their  full  time  to  the  work,  and  they  would 
receive  a  certificate  attesting  that  tl^'ey  were  working  for  king 
and  country. 

The  trade-union  leaders  on  June  26,  1915,  issued  a  manifesto 
to  their  fellow  unionists.  They  said :  ''We  are  faced  with  great 
responsibility,  and  at  the  same  time  are  presented  with  a  mag- 
nificent opportunity.  We  are  called  upon  to  assist  in  saving  our 
nation  and  its  allies  who  are  fighting  for  civilization  and  inter- 
national law,  as  against  barbarism  and  brute  force." 

After  directing  attention  to  the  serious  shortage  of  munitions 
in  the  British  and  Russian  armies,  the  manifesto  appealed  to 
''every  skilled  workman  of  the  engineering  and  allied  trades,  who 
is  not  at  present  engaged  upon  war  work,  enroll  himself  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  hour  of  need,  demonstrate  to  his  comrade  in 
the  trenches  and  to  the  whole  world  that  British  trade  unionism 
stands  for  all  that  is  best  in  national  life,  national  freedom,  and 
in  national  security."  The  manifesto  was  signed  by  Arthur 
Henderson,  chairman  of  the  Labor  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  other  labor  leaders. 

On  June  30, 1915,  Lloyd-George's  seven  days  of  grace  to  trade 
unionists — ^to  make  good  their  pledge  that  they  prove  they  were 
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able  to  supply  the  needed  munitions  workers  witiiout  recourse  ta 
compulsion— -expired.    The  enrollments  were  highly  satisfactoiy. 

Under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act  a  board  was  set  up  on 
July  1,  1915,  and  to  it  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  controlling  liie 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  munitions  transport  and  camp 
areas.  By  proclamation  it  could  prohibit  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
sale  of  drink  in  any  area,  and  restrictions  were  applied  to  im- 
portant areas  in  England.  In  Scotland  two  large  areas  were 
proclaimed.  The  hours  for  selling  liquor  were  restricted  to  four 
and  a  half  per  week.  These  measures  at  once  increased  the  out- 
put in  munitions  and  stimulated  recruiting. 

The  total  subscription  to  the  war  loan  amounted  to  $3,000,000,* 
000  on  July  13,  1915,  according  to  a  statem^it  of  Reginald  Mc- 
Kenna,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  was  far  and  away  the  largest  amount  of  money  that  had 
ever  been  subscribed  on  a  single  loan  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  the  subscriptions  had  come  from  nearly  1,000,000  persons. 

Another  vote  of  credit  of  $750,000,000  was  given  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  July  20, 1915.  This  made  the  grand  total  for  titf 
war  since  the  first  vote  of  credit  on  August  5,  1914,  $5,060,- 
000,000.  This  last  vote  would  tide  the  country  over  the  period 
of  the  Parliamentary  recess. 

An  invention  board  composed  of  scientists  was  organized  on 
July  4,  1915,  with  Lord  Fisher  as  chairman  to  combat  German 
ingenuity  in  warfare.  After  upward  of  a  fortnight's  work  liie 
600  bureaus  which  were  opened  when  the  Minister  of  Munitions, 
Lloyd-George,  gave  labor  the  opportunity  voluntarily  to  enroD 
as  munition  operators,  closed  July  12,  1915,  with  a  total  regis- 
tration of  90,000  men.  Registrations  thereafter  were  carried  out 
through  the  labor  exchanges. 

The  woman's  parade  since  the  outbreak  of  the  wmr  was  held 
in  London  on  July  17,  1915,  under  the  direction  of  the  Woman's 
Social  and  Political  Union,  of  which  Mrs.  Emetine  Paakhorst 
was  the  leader.  This  parade  was  held  in  celebration  of  the 
promise  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  to  re- 
ceive a  delegation  of  women  anxious  to  serve  the  country  as  shell 
makers  and  in  other  capacities. 
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Sixteen  national  munition  factories  had  been  set  up  in  Eng- 
land, and  after  consultation  with  the  French  ministry  ten  more 
were  established  according  to  an  announcement  made  by  the 
minister  of  munitions  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  28, 1915. 
The  minister  then  said  the  output  of  shells  would  be  doubled  in  a 
few  weeks.  Thus  we  may  see  that  the  domestic  problems  in 
Great  Britain  were  fully  as  important  as  the  situations  of  the 
armies  on  the  battle  fields. 
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WHAT  are  the  like  conditions  as  we  turn  toward  Germany. 
The  supreme  question  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  six  months  of  the  war  was  how  to  increase  and  con- 
serve the  food  supply  to  make  it  last  till  the  new  harvest  on 
August  1,  1915.  The  price  of  bread  had  risen  from  week  to 
week,  and  had  so  alarmed  the  Imperial  Government  that  on 
February  1,  1915,  it  instituted  a  practical  state  monopoly  of 
breadstuffs  by  commandeering  the  remaining  grain  supply  in 
order  to  put  a  peremptory  stop  to  "bread  rising"  on  the  part  of 
speculating  farmers  and  millers.  The  monopoly  was  enforced 
by  means  of  two  separate  agencies — a  semiofficial  '*War  Grain 
Company,"  which  was  clothed  with  arbitrary,  confiscating,  price- 
regulating  and  policing  powers  over  grain  stores,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  bread  rations,  whereby  the  public  could  obtain 
bread  only  on  presentation  of  *T>read  cards."  The  daily  allow- 
ance per  person  was  at  first  fixed  at  225  grammes  (nearly 
8  ounces).  Later  on  the  allotment  was  decreased  to  200 
grammes  (about  6%  ounces).  Local  communities  were  fur- 
nished breadstuffs  by  a  war-grain  company  on  the  popula- 
tion basis,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  distributing  it  to  the 
people  at  so  much  per  capita,  children  receiving  less  than 
adults. 
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Never  was  a  system  more  rigidly  enforced.  People  at  restau- 
rants and  caf^s  could  be  served  with  bread  only  upon  showing 
bread  cards,  and  even  strangers  were  required  after  the  first  twc 
or  three  meals  to  furnish  cards.  It  was  on  February  28,  1915, 
that  the  '^read-ticket"  system  went  into  effect  tiiroughout  the 
empire.  On  that  morning  every  German  received  a  ticket  enti- 
tling him  to  his  supply.  All  members  of  the  imperial  household 
were  included  in  the  distribution.  The  Government  knew  to  an 
ounce  how  much  bread  tiie  people  now  ate  daily.  The  allied  hotels 
association  and  restaurants  of  Berlin  began  charging  for  bread. 

In  the  meantime  the  German  Government  presented  figures  to 
show  that  the  country  was  enjoying  a  healthy  financial  condition. 
Especially  was  this  true  of  the  Prussian  budget  for  1915,  accord- 
ing to  figures  given  out  on  February  4,  which  showed  ordinary 
receipts  of  $1,188,500,000  and  ordinary  expenditures  of  $1,130,- 
750,000.  But  there  had  been  a  heavy  slump  in  income-tax  re- 
ceipts in  Prussia  for  the  fiscal  year  amounting  to  $10,000,000. 
Expenditures  on  railroads  for  the  year  had  decreased  ^13,- 
500,000. 

By  March  10,  1915,  the  Imperial  Government  had  such  a 
strong  grip  on  ^tte  bread  situation  that  it  was  announced  wift 
confidence  that  the  country  with  simplicity  could  live  on  till 
harvest  days  in  the  summer  of  1915.  But  there  was  discovered 
a  shortage  of  wheaten  flour,  and  the  Government  took  drastic 
measures  now  to  make  it  last.  Bakers  and  household^B  were 
required  to  mix  a  large  percentage  of  rye  flour  with  wfaeaten 
flour.  This  measure  was  carried  even  further,  requiring  bakers 
and  householders  to  mix  potato  meal' with  wheaten  and  rye  flour 
in  the  baking  of  bread,  rolls,  and  even  pastry,  and  any  infraction 
of  this  rule  was  punishable  by  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment. 

But  the  Germans  found  that  the  available  stores  were  fast 
vanishing,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  using  potatoes  as  fodder  for 
pigs,  Russian  fodder  imports  being  no  longer  available.  On 
March  12,  1915,  an  Imperial  Potato  Distributing  Bureau  was 
organized  in  Berlin,  and  went  to  work  on  the  basis  of  a  national 
census  of  stock  on  hand.  Prices  were  arbitrarily  fixed,  confisca- 
tion was  legalized,  and  retail  dealers  were  instructed  to  peddle 
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out  their  supplies  on  a  fixed  per  capita  scale.  It  was  eventually 
learned  that  there  were  more  potatoes  on  hand  than  at  first  cal- 
culated, and  while  state  control  of  them  was  not  relinquished, 
resrulations  for  distribution  and  prices  were  gradually  relaxed. 

But  even  in  February  and  March,  1915,  Germany  was  actually 
worse  off  for  meat  than  for  breadstuffs  and  potatoes.  As  late  as 
June  1, 1915,  economists  were  predicting  that  only  by  a  miracle 
could  the  country  be  saved  from  a  "meat  famine.'^  The  Govern- 
ment had  in  January,  1915,  required  local  communities  of  over 
5,000  inhabitants  to  purchase  and  store  preserved  and  smoked 
meats  to  the  extent  of  $3.75  per  head  of  the  population,  but  this 
had  not  made  the  meat  situation  secure.  In  February  and 
March,  1915,  no  fresh  meat  was  reaching  the  market.  That 
which  had  been  already  slaughtered  was  being  doled  out  on  some 
more  or  less  rigid  ration  system  to  butchers  and  customers  under 
the  demand,  and  the  prices  were  correspondingly  high. 

The  Government  realized  with  all  its  stringent  regulations  of 
food  distribution  that  the  reasons  must  be  made  to  stare  the  peo- 
ple in  the  face  on  all  sides.  In  all  hotels,  restaurants  and  caf 6s,  in 
all  public  buildings  and  offices,  and  in  all  railway  trains  and  street 
cars  the  following  notice  with  ten  food  commandments  appeared 
on  March  1,  1915 :  ''Germany  is  Standing  Against  a  World  of 
Enemies  Who  Would  Destroy  Her." 

'1.  They  will  not  succeed  in  defeating  our  glorious  troops,  but 
they  wish  to  storm  us  out  like  a  besieged  fortress.  They  will 
also  fail  in  that  because  we  have  enough  breadstuffs  in  the  coun- 
try to  nourish  our  population  till  the  next  harvest,  but  nothing 
must  be  wasted.  II.  Breadstuffs  must  not  be  used  as  fodder. 
III.  Therefore,  be  economical  with  bread  in  order  that  our  foes 
may  be  confounded.  IV.  Respect  the  daily  bread,  then  will  we 
have  it  always,  may  the  war  last  ever  so  long.  V.  Teach  these 
maxims  also  to  thy  children.  VI.  Do  not  despise  even  a  single 
piece  of  bread  because  it  is  no  longer  fresh.  VII.  Do  not  cut  off 
a  slice  more  than  thou  needest  to  eat.  Think  always  of  our 
soldiers  who,  in  some  far-off,  exposed  position,  would  re- 
joice to  have  the  bread  which  thou  wasted.  VIII.  Eat  war 
bread.    It  is  recognizable  by  the  letter  'K'    It  satisfies  and 
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nourishes  as  thoroughly  as  any  other  kind.  If  all  eat  it,  we  do 
not  need  to  be  anxious  as  to  whether  we  shall  always  have  bread. 
IX.  Whoever  first  peels  potatoes  before  cooking  them  wastes 
much.  Therefore,  cook  potatoes  with  the  jackets  on.  Thou 
savest  thereby.  X.  Leavings  of  potatoes,  meat,  vegetables,  etc., 
which  thou  canst  not  use,  throw  not  away,  but  collect  them  as 
fodder  for  cattle.  Such  leavings  will  be  gladly  called  for  by  the 
farmers." 

The  prices  of  food  on  May  1, 1915,  in  Berlin  were  65  per  cent 
higher  than  they  were  in  July,  1914.  The  most  marked  advances 
were  in  the  prices  of  beef,  bacon,  mutton,  pork,  and  lentils,  which 
had  more  than  doubled  in  price.  Potatoes,  rye  bread  and  rye 
flour  had  declined  slightly  in  price. 

Vice  Chancellor  Delbriick,  German  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
in  addressing  the  Budget  Conmiittee  of  the  Interior,  May  14, 
1915,  said :  'Wheat  for  bread  for  the  current  year  is  not  only 
sufficient,  but  there  is  a  greater  reserve  than  was  anticipated. 
Even  imf oreseen  eventualities,  such  as  fire  or  a  delay  in  the  har- 
vest would  not  embarrass  us.  Concerning  potatoes,  all  statistics 
are  wrong.  The  stores  are  so  great  that  there  is  no  question  of  a 
potato  famine.  Pig  breeding  should  not  be  further  restricted. 
The  manufacture  of  smoked-meat  products  should  not  be  further 
continued.'^  From  January  1,  1915,  to  the  above  date  Germany 
had  slaughtered  14,000,000  pigs  to  save  her  potatoes  and  grain. 

On  May  29,  1915,  the  Berlin  authorities  to  still  further  pre- 
vent the  waste  of  food  supplies  authorized  the  following  new 
rules  for  restaurants  to  become  effective  June  1,  1915: 

First:  Table  d'hote  meals  are  abolished;  in  the  future  only 
special  orders  will  be  filled.  Second:  The  larger  use  of  vege- 
tables and  restricted  use  of  meat  must  be  encouraged.  Third: 
Less  roast  meat  and  more  boiled  meat  must  be  offered.  Fourth: 
The  use  of  fat  must  be  decreased.  Fifth:  The  use  of  potatoes 
must  be  limited  to  the  lowest  degree  possible;  only  boiled  and 
fried  potatoes  may  be  served.  Furthermore,  tiie  police  will  in- 
troduce new  regulations  for  the  serving  of  meals,  and  they  will 
forbid  the  presence  in  restaurants  of  neutral  papers  not  friendly 
to  Germany,  * 
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Herr  Delbriick  on  June  5,  1915,  informed  the  Prussian  Diet 
that  the  food  problem  had  been  solved,  and  that  a  considerable 
surplus  would  be  carried  over  into  the  coming  harvest  year.  An 
inventory  of  the  supplies  of  flour  showed  a  surplus  of  6,965,929 
double  hundredweights.  Potato  statistics  of  May  15,  1915,  were 
similarly  favorable,  the  supply  being  on  a  level  with  that  of 
normal  times.  On  the  same  day  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture informed  the  Diet  that  German  troops  had  planted  80 
per  cent  of  the  arable  land  of  the  occupied  territory  in  Belgium 
and  France  with  grain  and  potatoes.  He  also  stated  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  arid  land  in  Germany  never  before  exploited  for 
agriculture  was  then  under  cultivation,  and  that  the  problem  of 
agricultural  labor  had  been  solved  by  sending  to  the  fields  Ger- 
many's 1,700,000  war  prisoners. 

The  military  authorities  of  Bavaria  on  July  7,  1915,  issued  an 
ordinance  providing  for  a  maximum  of  one  year's  imprisonment 
for  dealers  charging  excessive  prices  for  articles  of  daily  con- 
sumption, including  food  and  heating  and  lighting  substances. 
A  similar  penalty  would  be  inflicted  on  those  withholding  stocks 
from  sale  in  order  to  produce  higher  prices,  and  on  retailers 
refusing  to  sell  to  intending  purchasers. 

On  July  24, 1915,  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Empire  issued  an 
order  regulating  prices  for  necessaries  of  life,  especially  grain 
and  fodder.  Com  prices  remained  at  about  the  same  figure  as 
heretofore.  The  price  of  rye  was  fixed  at  $55  per  ton  for  the 
Berlin  district;  at  $54.10  for  the  eastern  district,  and  $57.20  for 
the  western  district.  The  price  of  wheat  at  $66  per  ton,  and  be- 
ginning with  a  certain  date,  the  price  of  wheat  was  to  increase 
biweekly  33 1-3  cents  per  ton.  Barley  and  oats  were  sold  at  a 
uniform  price  throughout  the  empire,  and  these  prices  remained 
below  the  average  1914  figures.  An  Imperial  Fodder  Board  was 
also  provided  for,  whose  duties  should  be  to  provide  all  classes  of 
cattle,  swine,  and  fowl  raisers  with  oats,  barley  and  molasses 
substitutes. 

Grerman  efficiency  and  economic  resourcefulness  in  meeting 
grave  problems  made  itself  evident  throughout  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1916.    She  was  often  perplexed,  but  proved  herself 
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resourceful  in  finding  those  other  necessaries  to  conduct  the  war, 
such  as  copper,  petroleum,  cotton,  and  rubber.  With  the  assump- 
tion of  the  regulation  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs  on  February 
1, 1915,  the  Imperial  Government  issued  an  ordar  directing  tiiat 
all  stocks  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  nickel,  antimony,  and  aluminum  be 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  army.  The  German  Emiare  is 
extremely  poor  in  copper,  not  having  enough  of  the  ore  available 
to  supply  one-twentieth  of  the  country's  normal  needs  in  time  of 
fever.  At  that  time  both  the  Teutonic  empires  had  been  cut  off 
from  the  Galician  mines  by  the  Russian  invasion,  as  well  as 
from  the  oil  fields  of  that  district.  The  conserving  of  these  metals 
solely  for  the  army  was  taken  in  anticipation  of  British  tighten- 
ing of  her  blockade  and  the  extension  of  her  contraband  p<^^. 
But  when  Galicia  was  reconquered,  to  supply  the  market  again, 
a  great  deal  of  copper  was  commandeered  trfym  German  factions 
and  households. 

Cotton  was  the  raw  material  which  gave  Giermany  most  con- 
cern. She  imported  $100,000,000  worth  from  the  United  l^aites 
annually.  The  British  Gov^mmeirt  had  excluded  cotton  from 
the  contraband  list,  and  Germany  was  able  thrcugk  neotral 
sources  to  get  much  cotton,  but  not  enough  for  the  greatly  in- 
creased needs  of  her  army.  In  May  the  German  Government 
restricteel  tihte  use  of  cotton  for  strictly  commercial  purposes,  and 
a  "War  Cotton  Committee"  was  appointed,  headed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  a  leading  cotton-spinners  federation.  So  scarce  was 
cottcm  that  on  June  30,  1915,  the  military  commandant  of  the 
province  of  Branderberry,  in  which  Barlin  is  situated,  isssed  an 
order,  effective  August  1,  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  fabrics 
wholly  or  chiefly  cotton  for  nearly  al)  ordmary  purposes,  such 
as  articles  of  ctothing,  bed  sheets,  piBow  i^pe,  and  tabiedoths. 

Germany's  success  in  financing  the  war  in  Hbe  second  six 
months  surprised  the  world  hardly  less  than  fbe  ability  she 
demonstrated  in  feeding  herself.  Dr.  Karl  Helfferieh,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Imperial  Treasury,  submitted  his  budget  report  on 
March  10,  1915.  The  budget  balanced  at  ^,250,000,000^  four 
times  greater  than  any  estimate  ever  before  presented.  Dr. 
Helfferieh  asked  the  Reichstag  for  a  furth^  war  credit  of 
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12,500,000,000  to  insure  financing  the  war  until  the  late  autumn* 
There  was  no  need  to  impose  new  taxes,  he  said,  for  the  Govern- 
ment was  financing  the  war  requirements  exclusively  by  loans 
and  note  issues.  The  demands  of  the  empire  on  the  Imperial 
Bank  he  said,  had  again  approached  the  culminating  point,  but 
the  bank  would  be  relieved  by  the  second  war  loan  which  was 
now  being  offered  to  the  public. 

The  first  and  second  war  loans  aggregated  the  huge  sum  of 
$3,625,000,000.  This  sum  the  chancellor  estimated  would  tide 
the  country  throu^  a  year  of  the  war  or  up  to  August  1,  1915. 
On  April  16, 1915,  it  was  announced  in  Berlin  that  $1,510,000,000 
or  67  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  second  war  loan  had 
been  paid  into  the  Treasury.  The  small  subscriptions  of  $250 
each,  and  amounting  to  $840,000,000  or  87  per  cent  of  the  loan, 
had  been  paid  in  less  than  forty  days  after  the  loan  had  been 
offered  to  the  public.  The  Imperial  Treasury  officials  were  very 
proud  of  this  "magnificent  showing*'  of  the  Grerman  public.  The 
second  loan  had  been  issued  at  5V^  per  cent,  but  no  mention  was 
made  as  to  how  the  script  was  to  be  redeemed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. That,  said  Dr.  Helfferich,  was  a  matter  to  be  determined 
after  the  war. 

That  Germany  was  financially  solid  eleven  months  after  the 
war,  it  was  pointed  out  by  German  newspapers  that  the  Imperial 
Bank  on  July  1, 1915,  contained  $600,000,000  in  gold.  How  much 
paper  money  was  in  circulation  in  the  country  was  not  stated, 
but  the  "Frankfurter  Zeitung,''  the  empire's  leading  commercial 
organ,  said  that  the  "German  financial  system  rested  not  on  any 
tangible  secorily,  but  on  confidence.  Germany  expected  to  win 
the  war  and  make  her  enemies  pay  the  piper." 

The  war  had  its  full  share  of  social  reprisals.  When  tiie  kaiser 
learned  that  King  George  had  expelled  him  from  the  Order  of 
the  Garter  he  deprived  the  king  and  oOier  British  r<qralties  on 
May  16,  1915,  of  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle. 

In  June,  1915,  many  of  the  German  people  had  evidently  be- 
come desirous  of  peace,  and  there  was  some  surprise  that  no 
evidence  of  this  feeling  was  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  enemy 
countries.    The  ofiicial  "Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung"  de- 
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clared  on  June  24,  1915,  that  notwithstanding  reports  to  the 
contrary,  during  the  whole  war  no  hostile  government  had  ap- 
proached Germany  directly  or  indirectly  with  peace  offers. 

Herr  Braun,  a  Socialist  deputy,  made  a  speech  in  the  Prussian 
Diet  on  June  25, 1915,  in  which  he  said :  ''It  would  be  a  calamity 
for  Germany  to  carry  out  the  annexation  ideas  recommended  by 
certain  interested  groups.  Such  a  policy  is  rejected  by  the 
Socialist  party.  The  German  people  want  no  conquest,  but  peace 
without  humiliation  or  violence."  The  next  day  the  "Vorwaerts" 
of  Berlin,  the  chief  organ  of  the  Socialist-Democratic  party, 
published  a  full-page  article  by  direction  of  the  Managing  Com- 
mittee of  the  party,  calling  for  a  ''peace  which  would  make  pos- 
sible friendship  with  neighboring  nations."  For  tiiis  publication 
the  paper  was  suppressed. 

Reviewing  the  war  at  the  end  of  a  year  on  July  31,  1915,  the 
Berlin  papers  pointed  out  that  not  only  all  the  territories  of  the 
Central  Empire  were  practically  free  from  the  invaders,  but  the 
German  armies  occupied  nearly  20,000  square  miles  in  France 
and  Belgium,  and  over  60,000  square  miles  in  Russian  territory. 


CHAPTER    LXXVII 


RUSSIA 


WE  will  now  look  upon  the  domestic  situation  in  Russia  during 
the  second  six  months  of  the  war.  Russia,  like  England,  had 
a  grave  munitions  problem  to  contend  with,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence :  Russia  was  without  England's  industrial  organization  and 
skilled  workmen.  She  had  neither  the  plants  nor  the  engineers 
through  whom  she  could  for  a  long  time  hope  to  manufacture 
sufficient  war  material  for  her  huge  army.  She  must  buy  the 
great  bulk  of  this  material  from  abroad.  The  Dardanelles  and 
the  Baltic  were  closed  to  her,  and  during  the  winter  months  her 
needs  could  be  met  from  abroad  over  only  the  long,  single-track 
Siberian  railway  to  the  East. 
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During  fhe  summer  of  1915  her  only  other  chamiel  for  receiv- 
ing goods  from  abroad  was  the  Arctic  port  of  Archangel.  It 
was  because  of  the  great  pressure  of  Government  shipping  on 
this  port  that  the  Russian  Minister  of  Commerce  announced  on 
May  15,  1915,  that  no  private  cargoes  would  be  handled  there  in 
the  immediate  future.  All  the  facilities  of  the  port  would  be 
required  for  Government  services  for  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  1915. 

On  June  3, 1915,  the  Russian  Government  began  the  construc- 
tion of  a  raibroad  to  cost  $8,500,000  from  Eandalaska  in  the 
province  of  Archangel  across  the  Kola  Peninsula  to  the  port  of 
Kola  on  the  Arctic  Ocean.  This  new  line  would  connect  the 
Arctic  with  the  railroad  system  of  Russia,  and  give  another 
outlet  to  a  Russian  seaport  in  the  north.  The  port  of  Archangel 
is  over  300  miles  farther  south  than  Kola.  This  enterprise  was 
wholly  due  to  the  war,  and  showed  the  great  necessity  for  Russia 
to  get  better  f  acifities  ev«i  to  the  Arctic  Sea. 

On  June  30,  1915,  a  board  of  mumtioiis  was  formed  in  Petro- 
grad  with  unlimited  power  and  authority  to  spend  m<Hiey.  The 
board  was  headed  by  the  minister  of  war.  Its  meml>ersliip  was 
made  up  of  the  president  of  the  Duma,  four  members  of  the 
Imperial  Council,  and  four  representatives  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. It  was  responsible  only  to  the  caar,  who  in  giving  the 
order  for  its  creation  announoed  his  intentionis  to  continue  the 
war  to  a  victorious  conclusion^  and  summoned  all  Russians  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  task. 

Russia  was  fortunate  on  February  1, 1915,  in  having  a  reserve 
of  over  $800,000,000  of  gold  in  her  Government  bank.  She 
possessed  more  gold  than  any  of  the  other  warring  nations,  and 
on  that  date  had  $300,000,000  more  than  had  Germany.  Be- 
cause of  her  inability  to  export  her  vast  stores  of  raw  material 
to  her  neighbors,  her  ruble  exchange  sank  frightfully  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months  on  the  London  and  New  York 
markets,  but  she  could  reach  back  and  bolster  up  her  paper 
rubles  with  her  huge  pile  of  gold. 

But  a  government  is  financially  strong  or  weak  as  its  people 
are  prosperous,  or  the  reverse.    Russia  was  never  so  prosperous 
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in  all  her  past  as  she  became  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  if 
her  increased  thrift  and  deposits  in  savings  banks  are  to  be  taken 
as  evidence.  Among  the  nations  of  Europe  the  Russian  people 
were  notorious  for  the  want  of  thrift.  But  prohibition  and  the 
war  changed  these  conditions  according  to  the  report  on  April  3, 
1915,  of  the  American  Consul,  North  Winship,  at  Petrograd.  In 
1913,  the  Russian  people  had  only  $17,500,000  in  all  their  savings 
banks.  In  1914  they  had  $43,260,000  on  deposit.  In  December, 
1913,  they  deposited  $361,000;  in  December,  1914,  they  de- 
posited $14,087,000 ;  the  first  two  weeks  in  January,  1914,  they 
deposited  $155,000;  the  first  two  weeks  in  January,  1915,  $7,- 
880,000.  It  was  estimated  that  the  deposits  for  January,  1915, 
were  at  least  $15,000,000,  and  the  deposits  for  tiie  second  six 
months  of  the  war  were  at  least  $100,000,000  or  more  than 
$200,000,000  for  the  year  1915. 

In  accounting  for  this  remarkable  increase  of  savings  deposits, 
the  consul  mentioned  the  following  causes:  The  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  vodka  (among  the  poor)  the  stoppage  of  importation 
of  foreign  articles  of  luxury;  the  curtailment  in  private  enter- 
taining as  well  as  the  restaurant  and  cabaret  business ;  the  severe 
retrenchment  in  the  imperial  theatres ;  the  reduction  in  the  size 
of  families  on  account  of  absence  due  to  army  service ;  the  em- 
ployment of  women  who  are  not  usually  wage  earners  in  hospital 
work;  charity  funds  collected  in  advance  for  the  relief  of  sol- 
dier's families  of  the  great  numbers  of  reserve  officers. 

In  all  Government  institutions  and  most  large  private  finns 
and  companies  men  called  to  the  colors  as  reserve  officers  re- 
ceived half  their  regular  salaries;  paid  directly  to  their  wives* 
The  wives  of  reserve  officers  employed  by  the  Government  also 
received  15  cents  per  day  (called  ''dinner  money")  and  a  rent 
allowance.  These  sums,  combined  with  the  regular  pay  received 
by  the  husband  according  to  his  rank,  increase  the  family  budget, 
after  doubling  it  over  its  normal  figure.  Sick  and  wounded 
officers  also  received  special  allowances  if  they  needed  other 
medical  attendance  than  that  offered  in  the  regular  hospitals. 

Russia  financed  the  war  by  the  issue  of  short  loans.  Treasury 
bills,  and  a  loan  redeemable  in  forty-nine  years.    She  consider- 
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ably  increased  taxation,  for  she  had  to  make  up  a  deficit  of  $500r 
000,000,  caused  by  the  prohibition  in  the  trade  of  vodka. 

On  May  12,  1915,  the  Government  instructed  the  Minister  of 
Finance  to  issue  a  second  internal  loan  of  $500,000,000.  These 
two  internal  loans  aggregated  $1,000,000,000,  and  were  run  for 
forty-nine  years.  The  second  loan  was  taken  up  within  a  month, 
and  the  bulk  of  it  was  subscribed  by  the  Russian  people. 

On  July  3,  1915,  the  finance  minister  was  instructed  to  make 
two  issues  of  Treasury  obligations  of  $250,000,000  each.  The 
issues  to  be  in  the  shape  of  5  per  cent  short-term  notes,  free  of 
income  tax.  The  issues  were  to  be  made  in  denominations  of 
$50  upward.  This  low  denomination  was  planned  to  make  the 
loan  popular,  and  it  was  quickly  floated.  The  issue  was  to  run 
for  six  months,  beginning  July  3, 1915. 

When  the  first  six  months  of  the  war  ended  the  Duma  was 
closing  its  short  term  at  Petrograd  in  the  midst  of  an  agitation 
for  the  extension  of  popular  rights  that  never  would  have  been 
permitted  except  for  the  war.  The  war  had  given  strength 
and  a  new  life  to  two  powerful  organizations  among  the  people. 
The  Territorial  Assembly  League  and  the  League  of  Cities.  The 
leagues  had  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  people  in  1915  the 
shiboleth :  ''The  Russian  people  in  this  war  are  fighting  for  their 
own  liberty  as  well  as  for  the  liberty  of  Europe." 

The  Russian  Government  in  its  determination  to  show  Poland 
that  the  czar  spoke  in  good  faith  when  he  promised  through  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  to  give  the  Poles  autonomy,  promulgated 
on  April  7,  1915,  a  law  for  local  municipal  self-government  for 
all  Polish  towns. 

The  language  question  was  settled  by  requiring  that  all  cor- 
respondence with  state  departments  outside  of  Poland  must  be 
written  in  Russian.  Replies  addressed  to  Polish  municipal  de- 
partments in  Russia  must  be  in  Russian.  Municipal  placards 
and  notifications  must  be  in  both  languages.  Debates  might  be 
in  either  language,  but  must  be  explained  to  any  member  who 
did  not  understand  the  language.  Minutes  of  meetings  must 
be  in  both  languages  and  any  case  of  disputed  interpretation 
must  be  explained  in  Russian.     The  Municipal  Government 
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granted  was  equivalent  to  that  enjoyed  in  Russian  towns.  Par- 
ticular care  had  been  taken  to  give  the  Jewish  population  of 
Poland  which  was  larger  than  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  some  degree  of  representation. 

On  June  25,  1915,  the  Russian  Council  of  Ministers  decided  to 
appoint  a  commission  composed  of  six  Russians  and  six  Poles 
under  the  presidency  of  Premier  (Joremykin,  to  deal  with  the 
preliminaries  necessary  to  carrying  into  effect  autonomy  for 
Poland,  which  was  proclaimed  by  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  on 
August  14,  1914. 

In  May  and  June,  1915,  there  was  a  very  large  number  of 
war  refugees  in  the  Warsaw  district,  the  greater  part  of  these 
by  far  were  Jews.  These  refugees  were  receiving  about  $500,000 
per  month  from  a  Jewish  Central  Committee  in  Warsaw  and 
from  local  committees  in  Galicia  and  other  parts  of  Poland. 
Much  of  the  money  was  being  contributed  from  America. 


CHAPTER    LXXVIII 


FRANCE 


THE  political  and  economic  situation  in  France  from  February 
to  August,  1915,  was  met  with  determination  and  genius. 
The  great  economic  fact  that  stared  France  in  the  face  was  that 
5,250,000  acres  or  8.7  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  republic  com- 
prising more  than  one-seventh  of  its  agricultural  and  industrial 
wealth  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was  valued  at 
nearly  $3,000,000,000.  Because  of  this  fact  the  Government  was 
obliged  to  continue  to  support  a  host  of  refugees  and  it  felt  itself 
bound  to  compensate  many  of  those  who  had  lost  their  property 
through  the  invasion.  Moreover,  the  farmers  were  compelled  to 
reduce  their  acreage  at  a  time  above  all  others  when  every  acre 
was  needed. 

The  following  events  show  how  economically  serious  the  in- 
vasion was  to  the  republic.    On  February  8,  1915,  $60,000,000 
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y/nere  ^i;ppr(yffn^Aed  by  a  cleeree,  to  be  applied  to  mdividaal  indem- 
nities for  damages  to  property  caused  by  the  German  occupation. 
The  French  Government  was  held  to  have  adapted  the  principle 
of  such  indenmities,  though  heretofore  no  law  authorized  tibem. 
In  June,  1914,  when  there  was  no  thought  of  war  iid%  question 
ctf  indemnity  for  destruction  of  inroperty  through  invasion  came 
up  in  a  bill  before  the  Chambers,  but  action  on  it  was  post^Kmed, 
but  now  the  Chambers  were  moved  to  make  the  bill  a  law. 

On  Februaiy  6,  1915,  2,116,000  persois  made  application  to 
the  Government  for  aid.  Through  the  months  of  February, 
March  and  April,  1915,  the  Government  supported  on  an  average 
1^857^000  persons  with  a  daily  allowance  of  $780,000.  The  war 
had  reduced  nearly  one-twentieth  of  the  population  to  a  oondition 
fif  subsistence  on  public  dmrity«  A  very  large  percentage  of  this 
maxxA)&:  was  made  up  of  refugees  from  the  invaded  territory. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  reported  that  France  had  less 
eom,  fodder,  beets,  sugar  beets  and  potatoes  under  cultivation 
on  June  1, 1915,  than  June  1, 1914,  notwithstanding  ihe  fact  that 
immense  areas  of  idle  land  had  been  put  under  the  plow  in  1915. 
The  acres  in  grape  cultivation  had  fallen  off  tremendously,  for 
the  German  army  held  one  of  the  chief  wine  district  of  France. 

Although  all  the  seaports  had  remained  open,  a  report  on 
February  3, 1915,  showed  that  botli  imp(»*ts  and  exports  had  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  war  fallen  off  from  75  to  100  per 
cent.  France's  foreign  trade  had  dropped  off  a  Inllion  dollars 
within  these  months.  The  parcel  post  business  had  declined  from 
$113,200,000  in  1913  to  $69,400,000  in  1914  and  the  country's 
foragn  trade  had  lost  $796,670,418  in  six  months  of  the  war 
and  there  was  a  decrease  of  11,858  vesscSs  of  13,140,176  tons  in 
the  arrivals  and  departures  from  ports  during  that  period. 

But  the  war  had  even  more  noticeably  affected  the  birth  rate 
of  the  country  than  it  had  its  industry  and  finance.  Before  the 
war  there  was  a  daily  average  of  1,000  births.  According  to 
a  report  issued  on  July  1,  1915,  the  birth  rate  had  fallen  to  700 
per  day  in  January  and  February,  1915.  In  the  week  from 
June  6  to  12,  1915,  there  were  only  356  births  in  the  entire 
country.    The  death  toll  in  battle  during  all  these  wedos  of  the 
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second  six  months  of  the  war  far  exceeded  tiie  births.  This  fact 
affected  the  future  man  power  of  France  more  than  it  did  any 
of  the  other  belligerent  countries. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  industry 
and  trade  began  to  improve.  On  March  12,  1915,  according  to 
a  statement  by  M.  Ribot,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  war  had 
been  financed  partly  by  treasury  bonds,  $775,000,000  of  which 
had  been  issued.  These  bonds  were  rapidly  taken  up  and  distri- 
buted through  all  classes,  and  for  them  the  peasant  and  the 
small  tradesman  brought  out  his  stack  of  gold  from  tiie  stocking 
foot.  On  March  9,  1915,  tiie  Government  extended  the 
moratorium  to  June  30th.  This  extension,  it  was  believed,  was 
sufiicient  to  protect  ihe  credit  of  the  country. 

Speakinjg:  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  March  18,  1915,  on 
the  proposal  to  increase  the  Treasury  Bonds  to  $900,000,000,  M. 
Ribot,  Minister  of  Finance,  said:  ''At  the  end  of  1914  the 
monthly  expenses  were  $200,000,000.  The  expenditures  during 
the  first  months  of  1915  have  been  $250,000,000  to  $260,000,000 
per  month,  ratiier  nearer  the  latter  figure.''  In  analjrzing  the 
Treasury  operations  in  1914,  M.  Ribot  said  that  the  Government 
had  asked  for  $720,000,000  of  tiie  Bank  of  France  and  $240,- 
000,000  by  public  subscriptions,  while  in  1915  the  Bank  of 
France  had  supplied  about  $200,000,000  and  the  country  had 
.  furnished  $500,000,000.  The  National  Defense  Bonds,  he  said, 
had  yielded  $772,000,000  up  to  March  12, 1915. 

The  French  Senate  on  March  30,  1915,  passed  the  bill  from 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  providing  for  the  advancing  to  Bul- 
garia, Serbia,  Greece  and  Montenegro,  as  friends  of  tiie  Allies 
the  sum  of  $270,000,000.  This  was  according  to  arrangement 
made  by  the  Finance  Ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Russia  in  their  recent  meeting  in  Paris. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  (Ribot)  asked  Parliament  on  May 
19, 1915,  to  vote  a  war  credit  of  $220,000,000  being  an  additional 
appropriation  for  the  second  six  months  of  the  war.  The  ap- 
propriation was  granted,  bringing  the  total  votes  of  credit  for 
this  period  of  war  up  to  $1,700,000,000.  On  June  8,  1915,  he 
asked  for  a  provisional  appropriation  of  $1,120,000,000.  This  ap- 
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propriation  was  intended  for  the  third  quarter  of  1915,  the 
montiis  of  July,  August  and  September.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  voted  this  credit  on  June  25,  by  402  to  1.  Includins: 
the  appropriation  already  made  the  total  for  the  thirteen  months 
of  the  war  up  to  September  3, 1915,  amounted  to  $4,800,000,000. 

The  Bank  of  France  was  compelled  on  July  6, 1915,  to  appoint 
six  receiving  tellers  to  take  in  gold  offered  in  Exchange  for  notes 
in  consequence  of  the  invitation  to  the  public  to  turn  in  its  pri- 
*7ate  hoards  of  gold  so  as  to  strengthen  the  national  reserve.  The 
certificates  given  for  the  gold  were  inscribed  to  the  effect  that 
the  exchange  was  made  for  ^^national  defense.''  Paper  due  the 
Bank  of  France  to  the  amount  of  $446,600,000  was  taken  up  al- 
though the  moratorium  was  still  in  force.  These  facts  demon- 
strated, said  one  deputy,  that  the  French  people  would  sacrifice 
every  franc  they  possessed  in  the  war. 

A  decree  was  published  on  July  8, 1915,  prohibiting  the  export 
of  gold  save  by  the  Bank  of  France,  as  it  had  been  found  that 
gold  which  had  been  exported  had  not  been  destined  always  for 
a  neutral  country  in  settlement  of  accounts. 

The  war  had  restrained  the  tendency  to  drink  in  all  the  belli- 
gerent countries  and  in  France,  only  less  than  in  Russia.  The 
manufacture  and  sale  of  absinthe  had  been  legally  prohibited 
during  the  first  months  of  the  year  1915,  and  on  March  14, 1915, 
the  general  commanding  the  Fifth  Army  issued  orders  that 
troops  would  be  allowed  no  more  alcohol  than  that  which  was 
distributed  as  rations.  Soldiers  were  forbidden  to  buy  alcoholized 
liquors  or  to  procure  or  accept  them.  They  might  buy  hygienic 
drinks  at  wine  shops  between  noon  and  two  o'clock  and  again  be- 
tween the  hours  of  five  and  seven  o'clock  under  the  supervision 
of  noncommissioned  officers.  Civilians  providing  alcohol  to  sol- 
diers would  be  expelled  to  the  interior  of  the  coimtry.  .  Wine 
dealers  who  sold  alcohol  to  soldiers  would  have  their  establish- 
ments closed  up  on  the  second  offense. 

General  Gallieni,  the  Military  Governor  of  Paris,  extended  this 
rule  by  issuing  an  order  on  July  16, 1915,  forbidding  the  purchase 
by  or  sale  to  soldiers  or  officers  of  whatever  grade  in  the  in- 
trenched camp  of  Paris  of  any  alcoholic  liquors  whatever. 
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Offenders  would  be  dted  to  appear  before  police  courts  and  mili- 
tary tribunals  and  liquor  dealers  violating  this  order  would  be 
punished  by  a  temporary  suspension  of  th^  license  aa  the 
first  offense  and  the  revoking  of  their  license  on  the  second 
offense. 

After  the  first  weeks  of  the  war  the  munitions  problem  was 
never  a  serious  one  in  France.  On  July  1, 1915,  M.  Albert  Thomas 
was  appointed  Minister  of  Munitions  and  he  came  to  London  and 
held  a  number  of  important  conferences  with  Lloyd-George,  the 
British  Minister  of  Munitions,  and  Lord  Kitchener.  On  July  1, 
1916,  M.  Millerand,  Minister  of  War,  in  reply  to  a  reported  in- 
terview with  Prince  Ruprecht  of  Bavaria  that  50  per  cent  of 
the  shells  fired  by  the  French  army  were  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  said:  ''Neither  now  nor  at  any  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  has  the  French  artillery  made  use  of  any 
shells  manufactured  in  the  United  States.'' 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  July  22,  1915,  passed  a  measure 
requiring  the  declaration  of  all  metal  lathes,  hydraulic  preesea, 
and  steam  hammers  of  a  weight  of  more  than  two  tons.  The 
law  was  termed  the  ''mobilization  of  industrial  resources.''  Its 
aim  was  to  insure  the  maximum  productive  efficiency  of  materials 
of  war,  to  organize  systematically  the  immense  number  of  plants 
which  had  proffered  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  of  foreign  purchases. 


CHAPTER    LXXIX 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  —  ITALY 

THE  pressure  of  war  fell  heavily  on  Austria-Hungary.  In  the 
spring  of  the  second  six  months  this  nation  was  suffering  the 
humiliation  of  defeat  on  the  battle  fields  of  Galicia  and  Serbia, 
the  presence  of  cholera  in  many  of  her  military  hospitals,  and 
the  pangs  of  hunger  in  the  homes  of  her  large  peasant  classes. 
The  people  were  laboring  under  the  indignation  that  their  em- 
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pire  and  armies  had  been  betrayed  to  the  enemy.  The  armies 
had  lost  astonishingly  large  numbers  of  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners  in  most  of  their  big  battles.  In  Vienna  and  Budapest, 
the  word  'treason''  was  on  the  lips  of  many  persons  high  in 
government  circles. 

But  more  people  were  troubled  with  the  almost  omnipresent 
specter  of  starvation  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  than  with  any- 
thing else.  Austria-Hungary,  like  Germany,  was  shut  in  from 
the  outside  world  and  could  trade  with  no  one  but  her  northern 
ally  and  Italy  directly.  Everything  imported  was  extremely 
high.  The  Dual  Monarchy  lacked  her  northern  neighbor's  effi- 
ciency for  organizing  the  conservation  and  distribution  of  food- 
stuffs. The  war  speculator  had  gotten  a  firm  grip  on  the  nation's 
throat  in  dealing  in  many  lines  of  provisions,  especially  in  meats 
and  vegetables. 

The  Government  fixed  a  maximum  price  for  grain,  flour,  and 
meal,  and  in  February,  March,  and  April,  1915,  bread,  though 
high,  was  not  absolutely  scarce.  The  people  were  eating  much 
of  the  same  sort  of  'Var  bread" — made  of  wheat,  rye,  and 
potato  flour,  as  they  were  eating  in  Germany,  but  not  under  as 
rigid  Government  supervision.  In  the  Dual  Monarchy  wheat  sold 
on  February  1,  1915,  at  $2.50  per  bushel  and  flour  at  seven  and 
one  half  cents  per  poimd. 

But  in  May,  1915,  the  Dual  Monarchy  was  threatened  by  a 
meat  famine.  May  19  was  the  first  ^'meatless  day"  in  Vienna, 
when  according  to  the  new  Government  regulation,  beef,  veal, 
and  pork  could  not  be  offered  for  sale.  The  regulation  applied  to 
two  days  per  week,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  on  other  days  the 
Government  limited  householders  in  their  purchases  to  about  one- 
third  of  their  usual  purchases  in  normal  times.  The  country  was 
eating  very  little  meat  and  most  of  that  was  a  poor  quality  of 
horse  meat. 

Hungary  had  her  worst  days  in  June,  1915.  On  June  24  the 
prices  of  all  provisions  soared,  and  potatoes,  fiour,  and  meat 
quadrupled  in  price.  Dispatches  from  Budapest  on  that  day  de- 
scribed the  city  as  not  only  threatened  with  famine,  but  in  the 
grip  of  a  panic.  Everybody  was  talking  ''peace  with  Russia"  at 
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almost  any  price,  and  the  Govemment  had  to  reBtratn  the  emo- 
tions of  the  people  and  especdally  the  press.  The  situatkni  was 
evidently  exaggerated  as  subsequent  events  piwed. 

On  this  same  June  day  in  1916,  representatives  of  tamoB  aD 
over  the  empire  gathered  in  Vienna  and  one  of  the  ImpreBsive 
scenes  was  a  procession  of  thousands  of  '^starving  women'' 
marching  through  the  streets  to  the  ministry  of  agricnhnre. 
This  melanchcdy  procession  was  more  a  protest  of  the  poor 
against  the  speculator  than  anything  else.  It  was  even  more  im- 
pressive than  the  thousands  of  wounded  soldiers  on  the  streets 
of  the  capital  begging:  for  small  coins.  Many  of  these  soldiers 
wore  cotton  strings  around  their  waists  instead  of  leather*  tot 
leather  was  even  scarcer  in  Austria  than  food,  and  the  sddierB 
had  sold  their  leather  cartridge  belts  for  food. 

Outside  of  Vienna  and  Budapest  the  empire  had  provided  no 
military  hospitals.  The  enormous  numbers  of  wounded  soldiers 
of  Galicia  and  Serbia  had  been  huddled  together  in  ears  and 
brought  to  Vienna,  in  many  instances  in  unsanitary  conditioiis 
which  had  bred  cholera.  In  April,  May,  and  June,  1915,  there 
were  many  cases  of  cholera  in  these  overcrowded  hospitals  in 
Vienna.  In  spite  of  the  well-known  medical  science  of  Hus  city 
the  plague  threatened  to  spread  among  civilians. 

On  April  26,  1915,  Field  Marshal  Moritz  von  Auffenbei^,  ei- 
war  Minister  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  Austria,  was  arrested  after 
evidence  connecting  him  with  a  gigantic  espionage  plot  with 
Russia  had  been  gathered  against  him  by  Austrian  secret  serv- 
ice men.  A  search  of  Von  Auff enberg's  residaice  disclosed  docur 
mentary  evidence  pointing  to  him  as  the  central  figure  in  a  plot 
to  seU  Austrian  and  German  military  secrets  to  the  Russian  gen- 
eral staff  for  the  sum  of  $1,600,000.  These  secrets,  it  was  said, 
would  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Russians  in  the 
campaign  in  East  Prussia  and  Galicia.  The  German  autfaorities 
demanded  Von  Auffenberg's  surrender  and  he  was  confined  in 
the  fortress  at  Spandau.  He  had  been  chief  of  staff  from  1909 
to  1911,  when  he  became  war  minister.  It  was  while  he  held  the 
latter  office  that  he  was  said  to  have  entered  into  n^otiations 
with  Russia.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  he  was  given  the  com- 
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mand  of  an  army  corps  and  won  the  important  victory  of  Kama- 
row  for  which  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  made  him  a  baron 
and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  ''Von  Eamarow/' 

On  May  1,  1915,  Count  Tisza,  the  Hungarian  Premier,  made 
an  important  visit  to  German  headquarters.  His  object  was  to 
persuade  Germany  to  cooperate  more  closely  in  the  war  with  the 
interests  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  For  such  cooperation  Germany 
demanded  that  the  Dual  Monarchy  must  take  orders  from  her 
general  staff.  Austria  had  not  taken  her  advice  from  the  German 
Foreign  office,  else  Italy  would  not  have  entered  the  war  against 
her,  said  the  Germans.  So  when  Italy  drew  her  sword,  Baron 
Burian  who  had  handled  the  diplomatic  negotiations  on  Aus- 
tria's part,  having  failed  as  it  was  considered,  handed  his  resigna- 
tion on  May  24,  1915,  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  Baron 
Burian  had  threatened  to  resign  the  week  before,  objecting  to 
German  control  of  Austrian  affairs.  Count  Tisza  tried  to  per- 
suade the  emperor  to  accept  the  baron's  resignation,  but  the 
emperor  was  not  moved  to  do  so. 

On  July  7, 1915,  Austria  made  a  second  war  loan  of  $500,000,- 
000,  and  on  July  9,  arrangements  were  made  to  float  in  Germany 
a  loan  of  $125,000,000. 

On  July  24,  1915,  the  Government  undertook  in  earnest  to 
crush  the  provision  speculators  by  confiscating  the  1915  vegeta- 
ble crop,  including  peas,  beans,  and  lentils.  All  existing  supplies 
of  the  1914  vegetable  crop  were  seized  and  sold  under  Govern- 
ment supervision. 

The  greatest  event  in  the  month  of  May,  1915,  as  we  have 
seen  in  preceding  chapters,  was  the  entrance  into  the  war  of 
Italy,  on  the  side  of  the  Triple  Entente,  forming  the  Quadruple 
Entente.  This  event  took  place  on  May  23,  1915,  the  Italian 
Foreign  Office  handing  a  passport  to  Baron  von  Machio,  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador  to  Italy  at  11  a.  m.  on  that  day. 

Upon  the  news  that  Italy  had  declared  war  against  Austria- 
Hungary  there  was  bitter  denunciation  of  Italy  throughout  both 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  For  a  fortnight  at  leasts  Italy 
was  more  hated  than  England,  the  ^'enemy  among  enemies,^'  and 
there  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  allied  countries. 
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On  May  24,  1915,  Italy  subBcribed  her  adhesion  to  the 
ment  of  England,  France,  and  Russia  that  she  would  not  sign  a 
separate  peace.  She  also  on  that  date  addressed  to  the  neutral 
governments  of  the  world  a  lengthy  communication  explaining 
her  reason  for  declaring  war  on  Austria. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel  assumed  supreme  command  of  the 
army  and  navy  and  left  incognito  for  the  front  on  May  25»  1916. 
The  Duke  of  Genoa  (Prince  Th<»nas  of  Savoy)  was  appointed 
lieutenant  general  of  the  kingdom,  discharging  the  duties  of  the 
state  in  the  name  of  the  king,  but  submitting  aU  questicms  of 
grave  importance  to  his  majesty. 

Italy  also  joined  in  the  financial  arrangemoits  entered  into  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  at  the  conference  of  th^ 
finance  ministers  in  Paris  in  February,  1915.  The  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Reginald  McKenna,  met  the 
Italian  Minister  of  tiie  Treasury  on  June  4, 1915,  at  Nice,  where 
the  two  governments  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  use  of  thdr 
financial  resources  in  the  same  ungrudging  spirit  as  in  the  em- 
ployment of  their  naval  and  military  forces. 

Italy  was  compelled  at  the  very  outset  of  the  war  to  issue  a 
national  loan  to  get  money.  On  June  28,  1915,  a  loan,  amount 
not  stated,  redeemable,  in  twenty-five  years  with  interest  at  4V^ 
per  cent,  tax  free,  was  issued  at  95  or  93  per  cent  for  holders  of 
securities  of  the  preceding  national  loan. 

The  Socialists  in  Italy  proved  as  decided  for  the  war  as  tfa^ 
had  in  France  or  in  Germany.  The  Italian  Government  an- 
nounced with  pleasure  on  July  11,  1915,  that  the  Socialists' 
leaders  had  offered  their  services  to  prevent  labor  trouble. 

At  tills  early  stage  of  the  war  for  Italy,  she  took  the  precaution 
to  use  compulsory  measures  in  increasing  the  output  of  ammuni- 
tion and  war  material.  Private  munition  factories  were  put 
imder  military  control  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  demanded. 
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CHAPTER    LXXX 

BELGIUM — TURKEY 

LET  US  now  turn  toward  "war-ruined"  Belgium.  Here  we 
'  see  a  nation  struggling  for  mere  existence.  The  devasta- 
tion of  Belgium  was  complete.  IVar  had  done  its  worst.  Of  the 
7,000,000  population  at  the  beginning  of  the  war»  only  some  600,- 
000,  according  to  the  report  February  15, 1915,  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  Fund  Ck>mmission  sent  to  study  conditions  in  Belgium, 
were  left  or  had  remained  in  the  country.  All  the  rest  had 
perished  or  fled.  Over  1,000,000  had  gone  to  Holland;  a  large 
number  had  found  refuge  in  Switzerland,  and  other  great  num- 
bers had  found  shelter  in  France.  Over  100,000  had  been  re- 
ceived in  England,  and  there  had  been  a  considerable  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Practically  all  Belgians 
of  means  had  fled,  taking  with  them  all  their  transportable  prop- 
erty. That  report  further  stated  that  the  '^Germans  had  requisi- 
tioned all  grain,  foodstuffs,  cattle,  and  horses  in  all  towns  and 
villages,  also  stocks  of  cotton,  wool,  raw  material  as  well  as 
manufactured  articles.'^  It  added :  "In  the  course  of  our  travels 
through  Belgium,  we  have  seen  no  cattle,  horses,  or  pigs.'' 

Discussing  the  depletion  of  the  population  the  report  stated : 
''Essentially  the  problem  is  not  one  of  repair,  but  of  liberation. 
If  the  paralyzing  restrictions  imposed  by  the  war  were  removed 
to-day,  the  coimtry  would  rebound  from  its  helpless  inertia  to- 
morrow, resume  most  of  its  normal  occupations,  and  soon  be  able 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  its  own  sufferers.''  Of  the  150,000 
buildings  of  all  sorts  standing  in  the  kingdom  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  more  than  40,000  had  been  destroyed  by  the  war. 
Two  of  the  richest  provinces.  East  and  West  Flanders,  were 
wholly  within  the  active  war  zone.  Many  of  the  peasants  had 
butchered  their  cattle  and  sold  them  for  half  their  value,  fear- 
ing the  invader  would  seize  them,  and  with  the  same  fear 
much  of  their  housdiold  goods  had  been  sold  to  usurers  and 
speculators. 
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On  February  22,  1915,  the  British  Foreign  Office  directed  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Chairman  of  the  American  Bel- 
gium Relief  Committee,  declining  to  give  a  direct  subsidy  to  the 
Commission  for  relief  in  Belgium.  The  Foreign  Office  stated  that 
it  had  taken  this  course  because  Germany  had  refused  to  put  a 
stop  to  cash  requisitions  in  Belgium. 

A  report  from  Antwerp  on  March  1,  1916,  and  published  in 
the  press  of  all  neutral  countries,  stated  that  $17,000,000  worth 
of  goods  had  been  seized  in  that  dty  by  the  Germans  since  the 
beginning  of  their  occupation  and  80  per  cent  of  these  goods 
were  not  paid  for  and  were  not  needed  for  the  army,  but  con- 
sisted largely  of  such  articles  as  ivory,  lypewriters  and  toys  and 
were  shipped  to  Germany.  Germany  was  then  collecting  from 
Belgium  a  war  tax  of  $8,000,000  per  month. 

A  statement  was  issued  on  March  15, 1915,  in  the  London  and 
Paris  papers  that  a  civic  survey  of  the  destroyed  towns  in  Bel- 
gium had  been  secretly  made  by  agents  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment under  the  supervision  of  British  and  Belgian  art  societies. 
This,  it  was  said,  was  the  only  work  done  up  to  that  date  to  re- 
build these  cities  and  there  was  no  intention  to  break  ground  or 
lay  a  stone  or  brick  till  the  invader  had  been  expelled  from 
the  country.  It  was  stated  that  any  work  done  before  that 
event,  which  the  Belgians  confidently  believed  would  not  be 
long  off,  would  run  the  risk  of  being  thrown  away.  These 
civic  surveys  were  planned  with  a  new  and  a  far  more  beau- 
tiful Belgium  in  view  than  the  Belgium  of  August  1,  1914. 
The  railroad  station  at  Louvain  was  being  rebuilt  under 
German  supervision,  but  not  even  a  shelter  in  the  city  of 
Malines  that  was  destroyed  in  capturing  Antwerp  had  been 
erected. 

By  May  1,  1915,  there  was  considerable  improvement  in  the 
Belgian  situation  according  to  German  reports.  Four-fifths  of 
the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  had  returned  to  the  country,  had 
received  employment  The  other  fifth  was  in  a  pitiable  condition. 
One  of  the  chief  troubles  was  that  the  very  large  number  given 
work  at  Antwerp  could  not  be  provided  for,  for  Antwerp  was 
commercially  and  financially  a  dead  city.  Not  a  ship  came  up  the 
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river.  The  rich  Belgians  had  takea  from  Antwerp  ahnost  every- 
tfainff  the  eily  poosesaed  but  its  site  and  houses. 

On  May  9, 1&16»  the  German  administration  began  to  grapple 
earnestly  with  three  great  evils  that  the  war  had  inflicted  upon 
the  Belgians :  prostitution^  infant  nKMrtality,  and  tuberculosis.  To 
handle  the  first  of  these  it  appointed  what  it  called  a  '^oral 
police  force."  The  task  of  this  moral  reform  was  herculean  be- 
cause of  the  vast  number  of  unemployed  factory  giris  left  in  the 
destroyed  and  dead  towns  and  the  great-  number  of  soldiers  in 
Belgium.  The  only  real  remedy  for  this  evil  was  employment 
and  that  even  the  Germans  could  not  furnish.  But  this  moral 
police  force  did  much  to  alleviate  the  evil  by  restraint.  The  otfaar 
two  plagues,  infant  mortality  and  tuberculosis,  were  tackled  by 
the  German  Red  Cross,  which  in  a  very  short  time  achieved  a 
decided  improvement. 

The  German  authorities  had  been  considering  for  some  time 
how  to  induce  or  compel  the  rich  Bdgians  who  had  fled  the  coun- 
try to  return.  On  May  10, 1915,  Governor  General  von  Bisamg 
decided  to  impose  a  heavy  special  tax  on  tiie  property  remain- 
ing of  all  such  Belgians.  Th^  would  be  compelled  to  return 
or  their  property,  principally  immovable,  would  be  confiscated 
by  the  tax  collector.  But  up  to  the  end  of  July  81,  1916, 
tiiis  tax  had  not  returned  many  of  tiiese  refugees  to  their  father- 
land. 

The  Bryce  committee  report  on  ''Outrages  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  German  troops  during  the  war^  was  submitted  to 
tiie  British  Government  on  May  12, 1915.  The  report  concluded 
from  the  evidence  submitted  tiiat  it  was  proved: 

First:  That  there  were  in  many  parts  of  Belgium  deliberate 
and  S3rstematically  organized  massacres  of  the  civU  population, 
accompanied  by  many  isolated  murders  and  other  outrages. 

Second:  That  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  graierally  innocent 
civilians,  both  men  and  women,  were  murdered  in  large  numbers, 
women  violated  and  children  murdered. 

Third :  That  looting,  house  burning  and  tiie  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  property  were  ordered  and  countenanced  by  tiie  oflScers 
of  the  German  army,  that  elaborate  provision  had  been  made  for 
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systematic  incendiarism  at  the  very  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
that  the  bumins:  and  destruction  were  done  frequently  when  no 
military  necessity  could  be  alleged,  being  indeed  part  of  a  sjrstem 
of  general  terrorization. 

Fourth:  That  the  rules  and  usages  of  war  were  frequently 
broken,  particularly  by  the  using  of  civilians,  including  women 
and  children,  as  a  shield  to  advancing  forces  exposed  to  fire ;  to  a 
less  degree  by  killing  the  wounded  and  prisoners,  and  in  the  fre- 
quent abuse  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  white  flag. 

The  German  Government  published  a  "White  Book**  on  May 
24, 1916,  concerning  "the  warfare,  the  civilian  population  of  Bel- 
gium, and  hostilities,  which  included  the  shooting  of  troops,  the 
throwing  of  boiling  water,  the  maiming  of  the  wounded  and  the 
assassination  of  officers  in  their  quarters  at  night/*  The  time  of 
these  occurrences  and  the  names  of  witnesses  were  given.  It 
alleged  that  all  classes  of  the  population,  including  clergymen, 
women,  and  children,  participated  in  the  aggression  and  that  all 
the  German  measures  at  Louvain  and  other  Belgian  towns  were 
only  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  these  attacks.  The  "White 
Book''  declared  that  the  Belgian  Official  Report  was  "untrust- 
worthy, because  the  Government  of  Belgium  was  unable  to  ex- 
amine the  evidence.'' 

The  German  administration  on  May  80, 1915,  took  steps  to  re- 
pair the  serious  losses  in  horses  and  cattle  that  the  war  had  in- 
flicted upon  the  country.  The  Belgian  horses  were  noted  among 
European  horses  for  their  beauly,  strength  and  other  excellent 
qualities.  The  Germans  had  seized  many  of  them  for  their  cav- 
alry mounts  and  the  scarcity  had  become  a  serious  handicap  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  German  occupation  of  Belgium.  Accord- 
ingly, five  veterinary  surgical  hospitals  were  established  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom  and  a  great  testing  laboratory  was 
founded  in  Brussels  for  testing  the  blood  diseases  of  horses. 
Cattle  breeding  was  also  being  taken  care  of  in  a  scientific  way 
and  the  slaughter  of  cattle  for  beef  beyond  a  certain  prescribed 
limit,  was  forbidden.  Another  fact  the  Germans  pointed  to,  was 
that  the  Belgian  newspapers  were  allowed  to  appear  "under  cer- 
tain necessary  restrictions."   No  German  press  had  been  set  up 
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ID  Bdsiiim,  tbe  Beishboring  German  press  being  sufficient  for  all 


A  report  sait  out  fnma  Berlin  on  June  13,  1915,  revealed  that 
a  Geman  eoiirtrinartial  had  condemned  to  death  eleven  spies 
arrested  at  llaestretcht,  and  on  June  17  eight  of  the  condttsmed 
were  exeeuted.  The  three  others  asked  for  a  pardon,  and  a 
dsciflion  in  their  case  was  priding.  Th^  all  were  charged  with 
having  communicated  to  the  enemy  inf  (urmation  regarding  the 
movement  of  German  troops  on  the  Belgian  railways*  It  was 
further  stated  in  the  Berlin  report  that  no  p^son  would  here- 
after be  executed  for  espionage  in  Belgium  unless  the  sestoice 
was  first  indorsed  by  Emperor  William.  The  kaiser  is  said  to 
have  s^it  a  message  of  regret  to  Liege  for  the  shooting  of  the 
ei£^t  citizens.  '^The  message  calmed  the  population  and  prob- 
ably prevented  a  bloody  outbreak,  as  the  citizens  were  ready 
to  revolt." 

The  German  administration  had  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
war  takei  over  the  Belgian  banking  systm.  On  July  10,  1915, 
a  special  railroad  board  was  established,  and  an  economic  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  make  practical  suggestion  to  the  gov- 
ernor general  on  imports  and  exports,  anpfeymrait,  customs, 
tariff,  railroad  traflk,  supply  of  raw  material,  and  commercial 
markets^ 

On  July  15,  1915,  the  governor  general  issued  a  decree  that 
all  Belgian  crops,  from  the  moment  of  being  reaped,  were  to  be 
reserved  for  the  civilian  population.  The  seizure  was  to  pre- 
vent grain  speculation.  Prices  were  to  he  forced  up  and  the 
grain  was  to  be  justly  distributed  among  the  ptqjMilatiim. 

Governor  G^Mral  von  Bissing  issued  an  op^a  letter  to  the 
Belgian  people  on  July  27,  1916.  He  told  them  tiiat,  by  virtue 
of  the  Hague  Convention,  he  was  administering  the  country,  and 
that  his  administration  was  dictated  by  obligati<»s  to  inter- 
national law,  so  that  not  only  the  occupier  but  the  occupied  land 
might  benefit  by  the  new  regime.  He  acknowledged  that  the 
object  of  his  ^orts  was  recognized  by  not  a  few  mayors,  clergy- 
men, farmers,  and  townsmen.  He  depkured  that  masy  openly  a^ 
secretly  resisted  his  measures. 
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^'Many  seem/'  he  wrote,  ^'to  be  under  the  delusion  that  it  is 
patriotic  or  manly  to  oppose  the  decrees  of  the  occupying  powers. 
The  idea  is  widely  current  that  all  who  support  the  German 
administration  lack  in  patriotic  courage  or  have  broken  their 
pledge.  He  who  aids  and  furthers  the  German  administration 
does  not  aid  the  occupsdng  power,  but  in  the  first  place  his  Bel- 
gian fatherland.  He  who  offers  opposition  does  not  harm  the 
German  Empire,  but  exclusively  his  own  country.  Such  a  resist- 
ance is  neither  manly  nor  patriotic.  I  exi)ect  nobody  to  turn 
from  his  ideals  or  to  drop  his  convictions  h3rx>ocritically.  But 
I  expect  everybody  to  recognize  the  actual  state  of  affairs — to 
recognize  that  I  and  my  administration,  according  to  military 
and  international  law,  have  the  lawful  right  and  duty  to  admin- 
ister the  law  with  the  cooperation  of  its  authorities,  as  well  as 
spiritual  and  political  leaders.  However,  it  is  an  urgent  neces- 
sity that  those  who  command  influence  should  exercise  it  in  a 
practical  manner.  I  respect  every  religion,  political  and  national 
creed,  and  welcome  every  honest  cooperation,  no  matter  who 
offers  it.  But  my  duty  compels  me  to  show  no  consideration  to 
those  who  resist  and  who  overtly  and  covertly  disturb  the  public 
order  and  peace,  or  who  endeavor  to  prevent  the  restoration  and 
quiet  development  of  public  life.  Without  respect  of  person, 
I  shall  perform  the  task  laid  upon  me,  and  take  those  to  account 
who  oppose  me  by  word  and  action.  I  shall  remove  them  from 
any  public  oflSce  which  they  hold." 

On  July  81,  1915,  the  governor  general  issued  a  budget 
report  on  the  finances  of  the  country.  The  expenditures  in 
round  numbers  since  the  German  occupation  on  August  15» 
1914,  amounted  to  $39,000,000  and  the  revenue  footed  up 
135,000,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $4,000,000  which  had  to  be 
made  up. 

One  governmental  institution  in  Belgium  the  Germans  in  the 
first  year  of  their  administration  did  not  touch — that  was  the 
judiciary.  On  July  31,  1915,  Belgian  judges  in  the  civil  courts 
were  still  passing  sentence  on  their  fellow  countrsrmen  and 
even  on  Germans  who  had  violated  the  Belgian  laws.  This  was 
regarded  by  Belgians  as  a  tribute  to  the  purity  of  their  courts. 
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and  it  had  no  litiie  influence  in  reconciling  tiie  people  to  the 
hard  lot  of  tiie  oonqnered. 

A  s^ce  at  Turkey  is  now  necessary.  Turk^  was  the  least 
articulate  of  all  the  nations  in  the  war*  The  true  ^oonomic 
situation  in  Constantinople  and  the  empire  from  October  31, 
1914,  to  July  31,  1915,  is  the  usual  story  of  the  wanton  waste 
of  war.  In  May,  1914,  according:  to  the  report  of  Mr.  G.  B. 
Ravondal,  the  American  Consul  General  at  Constantinople, 
'Turkey's  economic  outlook  was  never  brighter,  when  a  large 
Government  loan  had  been  negotiated  in  Paris.  This  was  a  con- 
struction loan  to  build  a  network  of  railways  and  highways. 
Numerous  concessions  for  public  utilities  for  better  communica- 
tion and  transportation,  such  as  railways,  roads,  electric  tram- 
ways, and  ports  had  been  granted  to  or  applied  for  by  French, 
English,  Belgian,  German,  and  Austrian  capitalists.'' 

But  with  the  coming  of  war  in  August,  1914,  all  this  work 
was  indefinitely  postponed,  and,  according  to  press  reports  on 
October  31,  1914,  when  Turkey  entered  the  war,  all  the  funds 
for  internal  improvements  were  diverted  to  pressing  military 
and  naval  needs.  Turkey's  normal  annual  imports  amounted 
to  $200,000,000  and  her  exports  $150,000,000.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  the  war  her  imports  dropped  off  $26,530,034  and 
her  exports  $13,864,832.  In  December  and  January,  1914-15, 
her  imports  reached  only  $1,000,000  per  month  and  her  exports 
$1,225,000. 

On  February  20,  1915,  when  the  Dardanelles  and  the  port  of 
Smyrna  were  closed  by  the  allied  fleets,  Turkey's  foreign  com- 
merce practically  ceased  to  be.  The  Government  had  seized  all 
the  wool  in  the  empire,  and  the  big  rug  trade  at  Smjrma  was 
dead.  The  big  silk  industries  at  Brusa  and  at  Beirut  were  forced 
to  close  down,  and  there  were  no  ships  to  transport  Turkish  nuts 
and  fruits  to  the  neutral  countries,  and  no  open  railways  to  take 
iTurkish  sausage  cases  to  Germany  and  Austria. 

On  March  14,  1915,  the  newspapers  reported  Constantinople 
in  the  ''pinch  of  the  war  famine,"  but  as  long  as  the  Turks  could 
get  tobacco  they  could  fight  on,  and  they  had  tobacco.  Up  to 
July  31,  1915,  the  Government  had  been  able  to  spend  $250,- 
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000,000,  borrowed  from  Germany.  During  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1915  only  reports  of  soaring  food  prices,  mutterings  and 
small  bread  riots  in  different  parts  of  the  country  reached  the 
outside  world. 

The  situation  in  Serbia  and  the  Balkans  has  been  discussed 
in  detail  in  a  separate  chapter  in  this  volume. 


PART  XII— UNITED  STATES  AND 

THE  WAR 


CHAPTER    LXXXI 

FINANCIAL     AND     SHIPPING     CHAOS  — 

PEACE  EFFORTS 

THE  position  of  the  American  people  in  the  Great  War  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  ehapters  in  this  historieai  narrative 
of  world  events.  It  interlocks  so  vitally  into  the  future  of  the 
American  nation  that  it  will  be  profitable  at  this  time  to  con- 
sider the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  bdligerent 
powers  in  complete  detail  day  by  day  during  the  first  year  of 
the  war. 

The  ominoas  rumblings  in  Europe  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  conflagration  set  in  train  by  Austria  declaring  war  on 
Serbia,  July  28, 1914,  found  instant  echoes  in  the  United  States. 
The  country  realized  that  it  was  not  to  be  exempt  from  the  ^ects 
of  the  upheaval.  Geographically,  it  seemed  on  safe  neutral 
ground,  separated  by  3,000  miles  of  water  from  the  scene  of  the 
conflict,  and  providentially  isolated.  But  the  links  of  civilization, 
the  facility  of  modem  communications,  the  manifold  affiliations 
of  commerce  and  finance,  and  human  ties  of  race  and  kindred — 
the  strongest  bond  of  all — too  closely  knit  the  two  hemispheres. 
A  shock  in  one  had  its  inevitable  vibration  in  the  other.  The 
European  conflict  quickly  revealed  that  it  was  world-wide  in  its 
ramifications,  and  that  the  American  continent,  no  less  than 
the  Orient  and  Antipodes,  could  not  be  immune  from  its  effects. 

As  the  war  cloud  grew  darker  in  those  fateful  closing  days  of 
July,  pandemonium  seized  the  money  markets  of  Europe.  War's 
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accustomed  precursors  had  broken  loose— the  offspring  of  the 
scared  imaginations  of  nations  fevered  by  futile  parleys  before 
a  drop  of  blood  had  been  shed.  The  frenzy  spread  over  the  Atlan- 
tic and  plunged  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  into  the  flood  of 
selling  orders  that  came  with  it.  The  tumult  that  arose  there 
reflected  the  panic  which  beset  the  European  marts.  Europe 
was  frantic  in  its  efforts  to  convert  every  security  it  held  into 
cash,  and  poured  its  demands  over  hard-pressed  cables  into  the 
one  available  market.  Rarely  were  such  scenes  witnessed  on  the 
Exchange  floor  as  those  which  Austria's  move  on  Serbia  pro- 
duced, presaging  as  it  did  the  ranging  of  the  Great  Powers 
against  one  another.  The  Exchange  was  a  seething  mass  of  ex- 
cited brokers  and  panting  messengers  plunging  hither  and 
thither.  A  dangerous  decline  of  prices  followed  Europe's  hysteric 
calls  on  American  buyers.  The  day's  transactions  exceeded  the 
1,000,000-share  mark  and  necessitated  heavy  gold  shipm^its  in 
payment. 

In  the  Chicago  wheat  pit  the  commotion  had  no  paraUel  since 
the  market  upheaval  caused  by  the  Spanish  War.  Transactions 
reached  100,000,000  bushels.  In  a  single  day  farmers  were  said 
to  be  enriched  during  the  short-lived  advances  by  $90,000,000. 
In  the  declines,  which  rapidly  alternated  with  the  advances  in 
price,  fortunes  were  lost  in  a  few  seconds.  Winners  and  losers 
alike  formed  a  howling  mob  in  the  pit. 

The  next  day,  July  29,  1914,  the  strain  on  the  New  York  Ex- 
change increased.  The  Exchanges  at  Montreal,  Toronto,  Vienna, 
Budapest,  and  Brussels  closed,  and  London  brokers  were  in  a 
rout.  These  collapses  made  Wall  Street  more  than  ever  the  one 
broad  market  in  the  world  for  the  liquidation  of  securities.  It 
bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  without  wavering,  though 
S3miptoms  of  danger  were  not  wanting. 

The  flutter  caused  by  the  first  clash  in  Europe  now  extended  to 
all  the  foreign  army  and  navy  reservists  domiciled  in  the  United 
States.  Of  these  some  200,000  were  subjects  of  Austria-Hungary. 
A  partial  mobilization  was  at  once  proclaimed  by  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy, and  reservists  belonging  to  eight  army  corps  residing  in 
this  country  were  called  upon  to  rejoin  their  regiments  by  the 
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Austrian  Ambassador,  Dr.  Dumba.  A  number  of  editors  of 
Slavic  papers  in  New  York  made  a  counterblast  to  this  call  to  the 
colors.  They  endeavored  to  discourage  response  by  denouncing 
as  traitors  to  the  Slavonic  idea  all  who,  ^^f rom  fear  or  without 
knowledge,  joined  the  Austrian  flag  to  fight  against  their  own 
brethren.''  In  the  principal  cities,  however,  hundreds  of  men  of 
the  mixed  nationalities  under  Austrian  rule  flocked  to  the  con- 
sulates to  report  their  readiness  to  return.  Presently  they  were 
to  discover  that  there  were  no  ships  to  transport  them.  The 
Austrian  Embassy  thereupon  placed  upon  them  the  onus  of  re- 
turning home  by  the  best  means  within  their  reach. 

America  abroad  was  already  caught  in  the  swirl  of  armies 
mobilizing.  Midsummer  of  1914  found  the  annual  exodus  of 
Americans  to  Europe  at  high  tide,  and  thousands  were  scattered 
over  the  continent.  As  July  neared  its  close  the  American  season 
reached  its  zenith  in  Berlin.  In  Paris  the  hotels  were  crowded, 
largely  with  American  travelers  bound  for  the  spas  or  mountains. 
They  lingered  in  a  false  security,  viewing  the  approaching 
shadow  of  war  as  a  mirage  of  the  press.  Austria's  thunderbolt 
caught  them  unawares.  Thousands  abandoned  their  projected 
trips  eastward,  though  few  were  frightened  enough  to  hurry 
homeward  at  once.  Full  realization  of  the  real  march  of  events 
came  with  the  news,  July  29,  that  at  the  famous  Bohemian  spa, 
Carlsbad,  many  Americans  were  trapped,  communication  by 
rail,  telegraph,  and  telephone  having  been  cut  off.  Reports  that 
Marienbad  and  other  spas  were  in  a  like  plight  followed.  The 
news  instantly  produced  a  stampede  to  the  American  embassies 
for  aid  to  facilitate  a  general  flight  home. 

Government  officials  helplessly  watched  the  gathering  storm. 
President  Wilson  intimated,  as  the  signs  became  all  too  certain 
Austria  and  Serbia  were  to  fight,  that  he  could  see  no  way  effec- 
tively to  interpose  to  avert  the  storm's  breaking.  But  ere  the 
supreme  crisis  came  he  gave  his  countenance  to  an  informal  in- 
quiry by  Secretary  Bryan,  through  the  American  embassies,  as 
to  whether  the  nations  in  contention  would  accept  the  services  of 
the  United  States  if  offered,  as  a  disinterested  nation,  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace.  Such  a  proposal  of  mediation  was  provided  for 
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»u,  Mi'J':^ 


by  the  Hague  Treaty  for  the  settlement  of  intematioiial 

The  offer  was  refused,  but  its  importance  lay  in  llie  fact  that 

it  was  made* 

By  July  SI,  1914,  war's  specter  had  stretdtied  over  aU  tine 
countries  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  Entente.  Europe^s  financia] 
paroxysm  reached  the  expected  dSbdde,  engulfiog  New  York  in 
the  collapse.  Two  days  before,  the  SL  PeterabuzsTt  Amsterdam, 
Hamburg,  and  Frankfort  Exchanges  had  dosed.  Lcmdon,  Paris, 
and  Berlin  followed  suit  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

After  surviving  successive  shocks,  which  reached  a  ciiBBax 
with  the  douUing  of  the  Bank  of  England  rate  to  8  per  c^it,  tbe 
New  York  Exdiange,  July  31,  ctosed  its  doors  for  the  first  time 
in  forty  years.  The  market  was  overwhdmed  vrith  selling  orden 
and  almost  bare  of  buyers.  The  governors  acted  to  protect  tine 
solvency  of  hundreds  of  flrma,  and  the  harassed  farokcra  who 
crowded  the  floor  when  the  decision  was  announced  cheered  it  in 
an  oithusiamn  oi  rdief .  Stock  prices  had  descended  to  a  level  the 
like  of  which  had  not  been  reached  since  the  October  panic  of 
1907. 

There  was  danger  of  a  disaatrous  collapse  if  the  Stock  Ex- 
change continued  to  absorb  all  the  foreign  offerings*  The 
strengOi  of  tilie  country's  finances  had  been  dearly  shown. 
American  buy»s  had  been  taking  the  shares  of  European  seOets 
in  large  numbers  and  giving  up  gold  to  be  exported  wi&out  any 
sign  of  weakness  in  the  money  market  or  title  sUgtatest  indication 
of  a  demoralization  of  credit.  But  this  absorption  of  all  that 
frightened  Europe  was  eager  to  offer  could  not  emtinue  for 
many  days  without  causing  a  decline  in  purely  domestic  securi- 
ties that  would  precipitate  a  disaster  at  home.  In  a  single  week 
Europe  took  gold  in  payment  of  securities  amounting  to  163,000,- 
000.  The  Stock  Exchange  by  closing  checked  this  outflow. 

The  suspension  of  other  local  exchanges  f  dkrwed.  The  news 
was  flashed  all  over  the  country,  whereupon  the  exchanges  at 
Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Indianapo- 
lis, St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Washington,  and 
San  Francisco  immediately  voted  to  suspend  business.  Before 
ttie  day  was  over,  all  the  stock  exchanges  in  the  country  bad 
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ceased  trading.  Only  two  nuirts,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange— both  trading  in  food- 
stuffs in  great  demand  on  account  of  the  war--continued  open. 

Concern  regarding  the  adequacy  of  the  gold  supply,  in  view 
of  the  heavy  shipments  to  Europe,  came  in  the  wake  of  this 
cessation  of  business.  The  Treasury  Department,  through  John 
Burke,  the  United  States  Treasurer,  had  assured  the  country 
that  the  Government  stood  ready  to  meet  any  demand  for  gold 
the  war  situation  had  created.  He  reported  a  stock  of  $1,280,- 
000,000  in  gold  and  bullion  in  the  Treasury  vaults.  Denver  had 
$400,000,000,  Philadelphia  nearly  as  much,  and  treasure  of  sim- 
ilar bulk  was  distributed  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and 
elsewhere. 

Secretary  McAdoo  at  once  approached  Congress  July  31, 
1914,  for  additional  legislation  to  abate  needless  fears.  Thus 
early  did  the  war  call  for  action  by  the  National  Legislature 
before  the  legions  of  Europe  were,  in  battle  formation.  With 
little  debate  and  without  a  dissenting  voice,  it  amended  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  to  enable  the  use  by  the  banks  of  $500,000,000 
additional  national  bank  currency  which  had  lain  stored,  ready 
for  circulation,  as  an  untouched  reserve  in  the  Treasury  vaults. 
Concurrently  the  New  York  banks  adapted  the  existing  ma- 
chinery to  the  new  circulation.  The  use  of  clearing-house  cer- 
tificates by  the  New  York  banks  was  also  adopted  as  a  custom- 
ary expedient  followed  in  times  of  impending  crises.  These  steps 
were  taken  in  view  of  the  gold-export  movement,  which,  if  con- 
tinued on  a  large  scale,  might  be  a  drain  upon  the  gold  reserves. 
They  were  precautionary  measures  taken  for  their  reassuring 
effect,  not  as  an  immediate  need. 

The  reverberations  of  Europe's  convulsion,  which  American 
financial  strength  had  thus  withstood,  smote  the  ocean  gateways 
of  the  country's  commerce,  and  there  its  effects  were  not  so 
readily  met  and  remedied.  An  unseen  cordon  suddenly  stretched 
the  length  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Shipping  held  its  breath. 
Countless  craft  for  distant  ports,  laden  with  argosies  of  Ameri- 
can produce  or  handicraft,  ready  to  clear,  their  bows  pointed  sea- 
ward, kept  their  berths.    War's  heralds  not  only  hovered  in  the 
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air;  marinera  saw  its  camioii  aheady  traixied  on  their  sldps  4m 
UMt  harizoiL  The  maritiiiie  polfle  halted  on  ew€Tj  water  fraot. 
UoMijiertiag  eraft  which  had  aailed  m  a  deeepfi^iRe  ealm  eanght 
Ihe  bnatfa  almar  before  they  had  been  iona  mit  €f  ai|^  of  land, 
and  fwiftlf  turned  Iheir  head  to  port  The  German  tn&sallantic 
otMBpaaiflB  canceled  tiie  aaihngay  July  31»  1914,  of  fheir  great 
Uaexa,  and  thoee  at  aea  within  reach,  the  PreMent  Grcmt  and 
otiteia,  mahed  back  to  safety  on  reoeiviag  a  wiretesB  call.  The 
menaoe  to  theee  Tesadb  was  conpeHing  «no«gh,  for  British 
cmisOTS  from  their  Canadian  or  West  Indian  naval  bases  were 
already  suspected  of  being  on  the  alert  hi  Worth  Ajnerican  waters, 
eageriy  waiting  for  the  idgnal  from  WMtdnll.  The  sailing  of 
British  and  French  liners  was  interrupted,  but  only  momentarily. 
Several  held  their  berths;  others  resomed  on  onrtsiled  sehediiles, 
with  piDteeting  cndsera  in  the  ottng. 

A  caU  came  from  Great  Britain,  August  2, 1914,  to  her  naval 
nservists  to  rejoin  her  fleet;  Gemwn  eonseifpttonists,  Honrish- 
iag  under  the  Stars  and  SHripes,  werc  also  sunnoned  to  their 
Fatherland,  but  did  not  get  besrond  theur  eonsaktee;  Frendmen, 
Belgians,  and  Serbs,  too,  heeded  their  conntry^i  voiee  and  flodsed 
to  their  banners. 

LidKir  sounded  its  darion  hi  protest  as  tMs  tranp  of  tnoi, 
going  to  swell  the  ranks  of  Europe's  warriors,  was  heard  on 
American  soiL  The  Central  Federated  Union  issued,  Angnst  S, 
1914,  an  antiwar  manifesto  to  the  labor  organisations  of  flie 
coontry,  invoking  their  aid  to  prevaU  on  the  European  unions 
to  dissnadR  their  mnltitudes  of  woilEers  from  fighting. 

Canada  was  astir.  New  England  and  die  Northwestern  States 
felt  the  ferment  of  their  neighbor  in  her  breathless  activities  to 
aid  the  mcftiii&t  country.  Quebec  and  Montreal  were  placed, 
August  3,  1914,  in  the  hands  of  the  miliary.  For  the  fevt 
time  in  iier  Ustory  iContred  was  a  dosed  port. 

In  New  York  Harbor  a  peaeeful  passenger  vessel  siKpped  firam 
her  pier,  August  8,  1914,  under  the  doak  of  night  and  ran  np 
the  ensign  of  war.  Eluduig  the  vigllanoe  of  cnstens  oMdais, 
the  Kronprim  WUheUn,  a  German  hner,  in  a  new  ooat  of  gray 
war  paint,  glided  down  the  Hndson  and  through  the  Karrows  tt> 
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the  open  sea  with  her  lights  out,  guns  secreted  in  her  hold,  and 
laden  with  coal  and  food  supplies  supposedly  for  the  German 
cruisers  Karlsruhe,  Dresden,  and  Strassburg,  recently  stationed 
at  Vera  Cruz  and  the  West  Indies.  The  owners  said  she  had 
been  ordered  to  sail  to  a  German  port  to  be  used  for  military 
purposes.  She  was  one  of  a  number  of  other  German  liners  laid 
up  in  Hoboken  since  the  war  cloud  appeared.  Later  she  was 
heard  of  as  an  auxiliary  cruiser  raiding  British  shipping. 

The  Kranprinz  WUhelm  was  hardly  well  out  to  sea  in  defi- 
ance of  danger  when  another  German  liner,  the  Kronprimessin 
Cecile  crept  into  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  August  4,  1914,  with  $10,- 
000,000  specie  on  board,  a  refugee  from  the  foe.  She  had  sailed 
from  New  York,  July  28,  1914,  with  her  treasure,  bound  for 
Bremen,  before  the  trumpet  of  war  had  sounded  in  Europe. 
While  steaming  some  880  miles  out  from  New  York,  the  antennae 
at  her  wireless  staff  caught  a  pressing  message  from  Bremen 
warning  her  to  flee  to  the  safety  of  American  waters.  The  ves- 
sel turned  and  retraced  her  course  with  all  speed.  For  her  all 
waters  were  dangerous  outside  the  three-mile  limit  of  the  United 
States  coast,  with  an  unseen  foe  prowling  beyond  the  horizon. 
Impenetrable  curtains  of  fog  aided  her.  For  three  days  and  a 
half,  wrapped  in  a  haze,  she  zigzagged  from  the  accustomed 
channels  of  ocean  traffic,  evading  cruisers  that  never  appeared, 
ready  to  jettison  her  $10,000,000  treasure  inmiediately  should 
an  enemy  ship  hove  in  view.  She  reached  safety  not  a  mo- 
ment too  soon,  for  the  same  day  Great  Britain  declared  war  on 
Germany. 

Five  of  the  European  powers  had  now  unsheathed  the  sword. 
President  Wilson  issued,  August  4,  1914,  a  proclamation  de- 
claring the  countr/s  neutrality  in  the  conflict  in  conformity  with 
custom.  This  action  was  followed  by  measures  compelling  neu- 
trality observance  along  flie  coasts.  The  navy  was  active  in  pre- 
venting the  shipment  of  coal  and  naval  stores  from  American 
ports  for  transfer  to  belligerent  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  The 
clearance  papers  of  all  ships  were  subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny, 
and  naval  patrols  were  established  in  the  principal  harbors  to 
forbid  the  departure  of  uncleared  vessels. 
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The  next  day  another  pronounoemeDt  eame  from  the  WMte 
House  enforcing  neutral  obligations  on  the  condiiet  of  all  radio 
stationa  within  the  juriadiction  of  the  United  States.  Wiiclett 
tdegraphy  being  a  new  device  adaptable  to  war  purpoaea,  tte 
United  States  encountared  a  novd  condition  in  proacribing  its 
use.  The  President's  prodamation  forbade  the  stations  to  trans- 
mit or  receive  messages  of  an  unneutral  nature,  or  to  roder  any 
other  unneutral  serviee  to  the  bdUgerenta  during  the  cuitiniia- 
tion  at  hostilities.  The  Navy  D^;>artment»  which  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  this  edict,  instructed  its  harbor  patrols 
afeqg  liie  coast  to  present  the  passage  of  ship-to^hore  messages 
of  the  character  prohibited,  or  vice  versa.  The  radSo  ^pparatas 
<m  some  ships  were  c<»fiscated ;  others  were  sealed.  On  the  Ugkp 
powered  land  stations  all  code  and  cipher  messages  were  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  naval  cmsorship.  German  interests,  whkfa 
controlled  two  stations,  one  at  Tudoerton,  N.  J.,  the  ether  at 
SayvUfe,  Long  Island,  complained  that  cable  eommunicatiens  con- 
trolled by  Great  Britain  ought  te  be  similarly  restricted.  6«r- 
maay  suffered  under  a  disadvaalage  by  this  c^iscffship,  because 
Great  Britain*  having  cut  the  German  eaUe,  cempeUed  ha  to 
depend  foar  conrniunication  with  the  United  States  on  htf 
Tttckerton  and  SayviUe  stations. 

The  United  States  made  a  final  effort,  August  S,  1914,  ti>  medi- 
ate in  the  mterests  of  peace.  The  previous  overture  was  merely 
an  informal  suggestion  which  the  American  diiriomatists  in 
Eur(^>e  were  asked  to  convey  unofficially  to  the  various  chan- 
celleries by  way  of  sounding  them  as  to  their  receptive  attitude 
toward  mediati<m.  President  Wilson  now  offieiaHy  sent  a  eable 
messa0&  to  the  crowned  heads  of  Great  Britain^  Germany,  Aus- 
tria»  and  Russia — ^King  George,  Emperor  WUiam^  Enaperor 
Francis  Jos^th,  and  Czar  Nicholasr- and  to  M.  Poincar^,  Presi- 
df&kt  of  France,  couched  in  these  terms: 

''As  official  head  of  one  of  the  powers  signatory  to  the  Hague 
Conference,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  inrivilege  and  my  duty,  under 
Article  III  of  that  convention,  to  say  in  a  spirit  ef  most 
earnest  f  riendi^p  that  I  should  welcome  an  opportumty  to  act 
in  the  interest  of  European  peace,  either  new  or  at  any  oQia 
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time  fhat  might  be  thouj^t  more  suitable  as  an  occasion  to  serve 
you  and  all  concerned  in  a  way  that  would  afford  me  lasting 
cause  for  gratitude  and  happiness/' 

Formal  acknowledgments  from  the  five  powers  were  the  only 
fruit  of  this  appeal.  Its  sole  result  was  to  place  the  President 
on  record  as  a  willing  peacemaker. 

All  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  belligerents  being  now 
at  an  end,  the  American  embassies  and  legations  attached  to  their 
respective  capitals  undertook  to  act  as  caretakers  of  their  inter- 
ests in  the  countries  with  which  they  were  at  war.  Our  diplo- 
matists, though  laden  with  burdens  enough  of  their  own,  shoul- 
dered others.  Austrian  and  German  interests  in  Great  Britain 
were  taken  in  charge  by  Ambassador  Page.  The  Petrograd 
Embassy  attended  to  the  affairs  of  the  two  first-named  countries 
in  Russia.  In  Berlin  Ambassador  Gerard  represented  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  and  Serbia.  Mr.  Penfield  watched  the  interests 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  in  Vienna.  In  Belgium 
Minister  Brand  Whitlock  took  charge  of  the  interests  of  Grer- 
many,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Serbia,  and  Japan.  In  Japan 
Ambassador  Gutiirie  represented  Germany  and  Austria. 


CHAPTER    LXXXII 

PLIGHT  OF  AMERICAKS  ABROAD  —  BELLIG- 
ERENTS' APPEAL  TO  UNITED  STATES 

THE  London,  Berlin,  and  Paris  Embassies  were  harassed  to  an 
unmeasured  degree  in  their  herculean  efforts  to  relieve  the 
difficulties  of  the  thousands  of  Americans  stranded  in  the  war 
zone.  Mobilization  had  captured  all  arteries  of  communication ; 
transports  had  ceased  to  ply ;  banks  refused  to  cash  drafts,  trav- 
elers' checks,  or  letters  of  credit.  Many  Americans  were  penni- 
less ;  all  were  panic-stricken.  Reports  of  their  plight  reached  the 
United  States  in  those  convulsing  early  days  of  August,  1914,  and 
munificent  funds  were  at  once  raised  for  their  relief.    Ck>ngress, 
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at  the  reqneBt  of  Presiclfint  Wilson^  appropriated  (250.000  to  aid 
fhofle  Americaiia  who  were  stranded,  and  $2,B00»000  for  touriatB 
embarrassed  throu^rh  the  chcddng  of  bankins  duamekL  New 
York  financiers  also  collected  a  fund  in  sold  ezeeedins  |S»000,000 
to  assist  tonrists  who  hdd  letters  of  credit  for  large  sqbul  A 
United  States  warship — the  Temustee — sailed  on  Aiiffust  6  beer- 
ing  this  argosy  of  |8,000,000  to  alleviate  the  predieameBt  of  the 
distressed  Americans  for  lack  of  safer  trsBsportation. 

Stray  Americans  reaching  London  from  Holland,  FraBee»  Bet- 
gimn,  and  Germany  told  of  hdpless  compatriots  swamped  in  the 
indescribable  commotimi;  of  refugees  escaping  from  the  war 
zone  bereft  of  eversrtiiing  but  the  clothes  they  wore;  of  weq^iog 
women  and  frantic  men  besieging  the  embassies  for  mcmey;  of 
detentions  at  fr<mtiers,  where  many  were  searched  and  sub- 
jected to  indignities,  scnne  being  arrested  as  q>ies.  In  the  wfld 
scramble  to  flee  from  Paris,  distraught  Americans  padced  a 
couple  of  cattle  trains  bound  for  Havre;  among  them  weace  mil- 
lionaires and  their  families,  who  contentedly  lay  on  the  staraw- 
covered  floors,  grateful  for  any  mesne  of  getting  out  of  the  vor* 
tex.  Ambassador  Herrick  estimated  that  some  20,000  Americans 
were  trapped  in  Paris  when  mobilization  convulsed  the  city.  The 
railroads  stopped  selling  tickets,  and  the  Government  requisi- 
tioned every  automobile  for  army  purposes.  The  war,  in  fact,  had 
first  been  brought  home  to  Americans  who  were  not  at  home. 

Reservists  of  the.  powers  who  had  free  access  over  the  ocean 
continued  to  leave  the  United  States  in  large  numbers.  The  em- 
barkation of  a  number  of  French  reservists  was  the  occasion  for 
a  protest  to  the  Government  by  Austria-Hungary,  August  8, 
1914.  The  facilities  reservists  of  the  Allies  had  for  leaving 
the  country,  in  contrast  with  the  inability  of  Teutons  to  rejoin 
their  colors  through  the  arippling  of  their  shipping,  provided  the 
ground  for  complaint.  Austria  contended  that  the  United  States 
was  violating  its  neutrality  in  permitting  the  Allies'  reservists 
to  sail  when  Hiose  of  the  Central  Pow&ru  eoold  not  Secretary 
Bryan  answered  that  the  Govwnment  had  no  power  to  impede 
individuals  from  leaving  the  United  States  to  join  anaies  ahroad. 
The  Secretary  of  State  also  ruled  on  the  question  incidentally 
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raiaed  while  reservists  ivpere  streutting  from  Am^can  ports  as 
te  tfete  ricfat  <of  ioresisn  govenmieirfw  to  eall  upon  tiMBir  xiatftooals 
dcmkiled  in  the  United  Sta4fiB  for  war  aerviee.  lie  held  that 
the  respoaae  ramtt  be  viewed  aa  porelgr  Tcdaintary ;  no  man  under 
the  pmdiorihif  of  the  Stan  and  Stripes  aould  be  iomed  to  join 

Am  iaeideMt  ia  New  Yotk  Bbj,  August  9«  1914,  yhurtacatsd  tine 
vigilance  <tf  the  ttavy  in  its  harhor  patrol,  instituted  to  safeguard 
the  observance  of  jaentralitj  regnlatiowt  by  shifB.  A  Clyde  Uner, 
the  Pawnee,  attenoyted  after  dark  to  stake  her  way  o«t  <sf  Ihe 
hazberwitfi  her  lights  ont  The  United  States  birftlcahjp  FfefM^ 
which  was  at  her  ancSuNsage  off  fitaten  Island,  ^find  twa  jshate 
owr  the  vessel  as  a  warning  for  her  to  stop.  The  Pammee  isan- 
timaed  her  oonrsi^  whereupon  ike  destroyer  Draytim^  one  t>f  Hob 
hadi>or  pstrolSt  parsned  har,  aod  after  a  chase  onertook  her  and 
oandneted  the  vessel  hack  to  piart*  After  an  eoBamawtiott  flie 
Pavmee  was  permitted  to  proceed. 

The  warring  powers  lost  no  tinoe  in  protesting  to  neutral 
nations  against  their  enenies'  conduct  of  the  war«  flngtand 
eaaoe  fir^  Auguat  11,  1914,  with  tiae  complaint  to  iha  Uaitad 
^^f^  that  Oennany  was  ptanting  mines  in  thaldiarth  fiaa»i3ciats- 
ing  A  vialatkn  «f  the  Ba«iie  Treaty. 

OwBomstee  with  E«rape,  «woept  for  the  cniling  of  wntaresome 
wssels  here  aid  there,  was  at  a  atandatfU  awang  to  4ie  war.  The 
value  ef  shipping  sBtarooned  in  Aiaerican  ports  w»s  astiaMded  at 
no  leas  a  figure  than  t700,000v000  hy  the  ''Wall  Street  Jramal,'' 
while  <he  New  York  ''World^  eomputed  ihe  eurtaifanent  an  the 
tonnage-hearing  Ameriean  f oneiga  aonmience  at  AD  per  oenA. 
<hily  8  par  cent  «f  this  trade  waa  carried  foy  Americaa  vessels. 
Foreign  ships,  mostiy  British  and  German,  carried  the  remain- 
ing 92  per  eent»  and  the  aaiUaga  of  these  wen  aither  canceled 
or  greatly  abridged.  Advocates  <or  the  revival  af  the  American 
merchant  marine  aaw  in  ttds  war  condition  an  opportunity  to 
restore  the  Amtfieaa  flag  on  the  aeaa.  An  emengency  Aipping 
bill  was  thaMapan  fraamd  enabling  foreign-bnilt  vasaeb  de- 
barrad  from  plyiiMf  their  trade  by  tiie  risks  af  war  ta  aail  nndv 
Aaaerican  regjatry.    It  renK>«ed  all  reatrietians  to  their  admia- 
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sion  when  owned  by  American  citizens.  The  measure  had  a 
speedy  passage  through  Ck>ngre8s,  and  President  Wilson  lost  no 
time  in  signing  it,  August  18>  1914.  Objectors  to  the  bill  con- 
tended that  the  acquisition  of  the  ships  in  view,  most  of  them 
under  belligerent  flags,  would  be  an  attempt  at '  Vhitewashing'' 
them.  They  argued  that  their  transfer  to  American  ownership 
would  be  construed  as  a  device  to  avert  their  capture,  condemn- 
ing a  ship  thus  ''whitewashed'^  as  an  outlaw  and  liable  to  con- 
fiscation. Another  objection  was  that  the  remedy  would  only 
be  temporary,  and  that  with  the  restoration  of  peace  the  acquired 
vessels  would  revert  to  their  original  ownership.  England,  whicb 
had  been  jealously  watching  this  legislation,  intimated  Uiat  she 
would  not  interfere  with  any  German  vessel  changing  to  Ameri- 
can registry  if  the  transfer  was  a  bona  fide  one.  Domestic 
corporations  owning  fleets  hitherto  sailing  under  foreign  flags 
placed  their  ships  under  American  registry  as  soon  as  the  bill 
became  law. 

An  unrestrained  expression  of  public  sentiment  regarding  the 
war,  strongly  leaning  toward  the  Triple  Entente,  caused  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  country,  August  18,  1914, 
for  the  observance  of  a  broad  neutrality  in  its  attitude  toward 
the  conflict.    In  the  course  of  this  appeal  the  President  said : 

''The  people  of  the  United  States  are  drawn  from  many  nations, 
and  chiefly  from  the  nations  now  at  war.  It  is  natural  and  in- 
evitable that  there  should  be  the  utmost  variety  of  sympathy 
and  desire  among  them  with  regard  to  the  issues  and  circum- 
stances of  the  conflict.  Some  will  wish  one  nation,  others  an- 
other, to  succeed  in  the  momentous  struggle.  It  will  be  easy  to 
excite  passion  and  difficult  to  allay  it.  Those  responsible  for 
exciting  it  will  assume  a  heavy  responsibility ;  responsibility  for 
no  less  a  thing  than  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose 
love  for  their  country  and  whose  loyally  to  its  Government  should 
unite  them  as  Americans,  all  bound  in  honor  and  affection  to 
think  flrst  of  all  of  her  interests,  may  be  divided  into  camps  of 
hostile  opinions,  hot  against  one  another,  involved  in  the  war 
itself  in  impulse  and  opinion,  if  not  in  action.  Such  divisions 
among  us  would  be  fatal  to  our  peace  of  mind  and  might  seri- 
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ously  stand  in  the  way  of  the  proper  performance  of  oar  doty 
as  the  one  great  nation  at  peace,  the  one  people  holdim?  itself 
ready  to  play  a  part  of  impartial  mediation,  and  speak  the  oomi- 
sels  of  peace  and  accommodation,  not  as  a  partisan,  b«fc  as  a 

The  counby's  neuti*ality  in  the  war  had  been  dnly  dedared  t^ 
the  President's  earlier  proclamation.  The  Crovemmenf  s  official 
attitude  was  thereby  defined ;  but  the  country  at  large,  with  its 
IMtyglot  population,  and  the  tense  racial  sympathies  of  millions 
with  one  or  other  of  the  ccMnbatants,  became  nnofiieially  un- 
neutral in  its  views.  Opinions  on  the  war  were  Asrfiy  divided, 
and  in  the  press  and  orally  were  outspoken  and  uncompromising. 
The  war  dominated  business  and  society*  Domestic  events,  whidi 
otherwise  would  have  bulked  large  in  the  public  mind,  w»e  lost 
sight  of  altogether.  Hotel  corridors,  restaurants,  cfaibs,  saloons, 
street  comers^  and  business  houses  emi^oying  large  staffs  of 
mixed  races  were  scenes  of  heated  dissensicms.  The  police  of 
many  cities  had  th^  troubles  in  preserving  order  between  the 
belligereiits'  sympathizers,  and  occasional  riots  broke  out  here  and 
there.  In  public  establishments  the  sul^ect  was  evcntuaUy  for- 
bidden. ''No  war  talk ;  we^re  naitral,'^  was  a  frequent  announee- 
ment  to  be  seen.  Only  in  the  street,  being  common  territory, 
could  the  dispute  proceed  undeterred.  It  is  safe  to  say  ttiat  no 
other  world  event  gripped  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
to  a  like  degree. 

The  Zeppelin  raid  on  Antwerp,  elsewhere  recorded,  was  the 
subject,  August  27,  of  a  formal  protest  by  Bdgium  to  the  United 
States. 

Germany  succeeded,  August  30,  in  obtaining  a  relaxation  of 
the  American  Government's  censorship  on  wireless  messages  in 
code  or  cipher  exchanges  at  Tuckerton  or  Sayville  stations*  The 
United  States  permitted  than  od  condition  that  the  naval  censors 
were  informed  of  their  purport.  This  ruling  was  no  sooner  made 
than  it  was  discovered  that  the  Tuckerton  station  had  been 
operating  without  a  Federal  license,  whereupon  the  Government 
took  it  over.  Germany  thus  had  only  the  Sayville  statkm  as  a 
medium  for  exchanging  messages  with  this  country.    Meantime 
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the  Marconi  station  at  Siasconset,  Mass.,  which  had  been  in  a  con- 
troversy with  the  Government  regarding  the  dispatch  of  a  mes- 
sage to  a  British  cruiser,  endeavored  to  obtain  an  injunction 
against  the  Government's  censorship  of  messages.  While  it  was 
pending  the  Navy  Department  seized  the  station  and  closed  it 
The  courts  upheld  the  Government. 

The  war  had  scarcely  been  in  progress  a  month  when  the  Ad- 
ministration was  beset  with  the  problem  of  providing  a  remedy 
for  the  rapid  fall  in  the  revenue  derived  from  the  tariff  on  im- 
ported goods,  due  to  the  crippling  of  shipping.  President  Wilson 
sent  a  message  to  Congress,  September  4,  1914,  urging  the  im- 
position of  war  taxes  to  supply  the  deficit.  There  had  already 
been  a  loss  in  Govemm^it  receipts  from  this  source  since  the 
war  began  approximating  $10,000,000.  Sustained  throughout 
the  year,  the  Treasury  Department  estimated  that  this  average 
would  mean  a  curtailment  in  the  national  income  exceeding  $100,- 
000,000.  The  Democratic  leaders  in  Congress  proceeded  to  frame 
a  bill  in  accordance  with  the  President's  request. 

A  personal  message  was  received,  September  7,  by  President 
Wilson  from  the  German  Emperor,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of 
the  war  by  France  and  Belgium.  The  Kaiser  appealed  to  the 
President  as  ''the  most  notable  representative  of  the  principles 
of  humanity.''  He  accused  the  French  of  using  thousands  of 
dumdum  bullets  at  Longwy  (where,  he  said,  German  troops  had 
discovered  them  after  its  capture) ,  and  the  Belgian  Government 
of  inciting  the  civil  population  to  resist  German  troops,  provoking 
the  cruelties  of  guerrilla  warfare,  even  by  women  and  priests,  on 
wounded  soldiers,  doctors,  and  nurses.  The  Kaiser  defended  the 
destruction  of  Louvain  as  necessary  for  the  protection  of  his 
troops. 

President  Poincar^,  in  a  cablegram  to  the  President,  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  indignantly  denied  that  any  dumdum  bullets  had  been 
used  by  French  troops.  He  made  the  coimteraccusation  that 
Germany  had  been  using  such  bullets  since  the  war's  beginningi 
daily  violating  the  laws  of  nations. 

President  Wilson,  in  answering  the  Kaiser's  protest,  said  he 
had  read  it  wiih  the  gravest  interest  and  concern.    He  added : 
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''I  mxi  honored  that  yoo  sbould  have  turned  to  rae  for  an  m- 
partial  judgment  as  the  representative  of  m  people  tru^  disin' 
tererted  as  reqneets  the  iNrascnt  war,  and  tmljjr  diesnreas  of  knew- 
insr  and  aceeptiaif  Hie  truth. 

''You  iviDr  I  nni  snrev  neb  expect  me  ta  sa^  more.  Present^, 
I  pray  God  x&ey  soon  tkas  war  will  beorar.  The  dajr  of  aeconnt- 
ing  wiM  fben  cenK;  when  I  take  it  fbr  granted  tiie  natieas  ef 
Enrepe  wiB  aascodUe  to  detemnne  a  setttement.  Where  wrongs 
have  been  comnutted,.  their  eonseonences  and  ttieir  reli»tvve  re- 
sponsibility wiU  be  assessed. 

'^Tha  nations  of  tke  world  ha^ve  fortunately  bgr  agreement 
made  a  plan  for  such  a  redkoning  and  settlomenl^  What  sueh  a 
plan  eannot  cepipass»  the  opjiimi  ef  mankind,  the  fiml  arbiter  in 
each  matters,  will  supp^.  It  wentd  be  umfiee^  it  would  be  prona- 
ture,  lor  a  single  geeemment,  however  Icetmiatdy  separated 
froDs  tim^  present  struggle^  it  wemld  even  be  mconeistefft  with  tte 
neutral  poritioB  o#  any  nation  wMdiv  file  tine,  has  no*  part  in  tile 
eontestr  to  fens  or  cspresa  a  finai  judgment 

^i  apeak  then  frank^,  becanse  I  kn(w  ttiatyo«  wil  expect  and 
wiflfa  me  to  da  ee  as  one  friend  speaks  to  anotbei',  and  because  I 
feel  sure  that  such  a  reservation  of  judgment  until  the  end  of  tiie 
war,  when  att  its  events  $mit  drcumstancea  can  be  eeen  m  their 
entirety^  and  in  ttieir  true  relations,  wilt  eamaaend  its^  to  you 
as  a  true  eaqseearion  of  a  saoere  newtrafity.** 

A  war  risic  burean  was  eetabhdied,.  Septenriber  12;  1914,.by  tiie 
Department  of  State  nwfer  aatbority  of  Congress.  It  provided 
insurance  with  an  apfpropeiation  of  |6y90O,00O  te  meet  losses  suf- 
fered by  Amerieafla  ships  whidi  braved  tiM  war  perils  ef  the  seas. 
Detentions,  seimcres,  and  confiscation  of  cargoes  of  vessels  flying 
tiie  Stara  aad  Stripes  by*  the  briligerents^  warships  were  an  early 
result  ef  tibe  war,  and  immediate  calls  were  snde  on  tile  bureau. 
Later  en  these  kieses  were  to  become  the  sobject  of  an  acute  in- 
tematienal  dispute  between  tike  Umted  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Presicknl  Wilsen  received,  September  Iff,  1914,  a  Bel^gian 
Reeral  OMmrisaion  sent  br  lOng  Albert  to  the  IMted  States  o^ 
crpeeiak  mission  to  ]my  before  tibe  Admfni  iti  itkyn  evidence  of 
atrocities  alleged  ta  have  ben  committed  by  German  troops 
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when  tiiey  invaded  Belgium.  Patiently  the  President  listened  to 
the  ions  oral  statement  of  Ihe  Envoy  Extraordinary,  Henry 
Carton  de  Wiart»  who  recited  tales  of  massacre,  pillage,  attacks  on 
women,  burning  and  mutilation  of  victims,  and  vandalism  at 
Louvain.  The  President's  answer  was  brief,  and  chiefly  empha- 
sized the  tribute  Belgians  paid  him  and  Ihe  United  States  in  sub- 
mitting  the  charges  to  Ihdr  judgment.  The  tenor  of  his  remarks 
closely  paraphrased  his  noncommittal  message  to  the  German 
Emperor  in  answer  to  Ihe  latter's  accusations  against  France  and 
Belgium. 

France  responded  to  Ihe  Kaiser's  appeal  to  the  President  by 
submitting,  September  25,  1914,  a  series  of  complaints  against 
Germany  before  Ihe  State  Department  through  Ambassador 
Jusserand.  This  protest  accused  Germany  of  systematic  bar* 
barities  in  her  conduct  of  Ihe  war,  Ihe  slaying  of  wounded,  and 
cited  specific  violations  of  Ihe  rules  of  warfare.  M.  Jusserand 
said  that  Ihe  French  Government  did  not  protest  with  the  view 
of  demanding  any  action  by  Ihe  United  States,  but  merely  to  re- 
port to  this  country,  as  a  signatory  to  Ihe  Hague  Conference, 
evidence  of  Ihe  manner  in  which  Germany  was  acting  under  that 
agreement. 

These  protests  typified  Ihe  attitude  of  the  warring  powers 
toward  the  United  States  in  Ihe  early  stages  of  the  war.  While 
they  had  denied  the  American  Government  the  role  of  peace- 
maker, Ihe  belligerents  early  manifested  an  eager  desire  to  appeal 
to  her  as  an  arbiter  to  determine  the  righteousness  of  Iheir  cause 
in  entering  the  war.  A  flood  of  official  papers  of  various  hues, 
issued  from  the  European  capitals,  did  not  appear  so  much  in- 
tended to  enlighten  Iheir  own  people  on  the  negotiations  preced- 
ing the  war  as  pleas  of  justification  and  bids  for  the  sympathy  of 
neutral  powers,  the  United  States  foremost  The  powers'  em- 
bassies and  publicists  sought  to  eclipse  one  another  in  this  en- 
deavor. The  American  people,  not  of  their  own  choice,  were 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  final  court  of  appeal.  Before  this  tri- 
bunal protests,  justifications  and  extenuations  were  submitted 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  which  Ihe  various  belligerents' 
propagandists  utilized  as  a  vehicle  for  exploiting  every  angle  of 
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the  ante  bellum  negotiations  to  show  that  the  other  side  was  to 
blame. 

Congress  occupied  itself  with  the  War  Tax  Bill  at  length  sub- 
mitted by  the  Democratic  leaders  for  immediate  passage.  The 
House  duly  adopted  it  September  25 ;  it  lingered  in  the  Senate,  a 
bone  of  contention,  until  October  18 ;  then  it  was  deadlocked  in 
conference.  Upon  a  final  agre^nent  it  was  signed  October  22  by 
the  President  and  became  law.  The  mea»iire  UBderw^it  Bamer- 
008  changes  dmring  its  yidssitiides  in  Congresi.  In  its  final  shape 
it  ponovided  new  taxation  by  making  easi^  borne  imports  on  di- 
verse sections  of  tiie  community  so  as  to  inqMMe  no  strain  cb  may 
single  <me.  Existing  taxes  on  wines^  HqiiOTB,  and  tobacco^  ware 
increased.  Bankers,  brokers,  and  railroads  were  mulcted.  New 
sources  of  income  were  fmud  in  slight  taxes  on  telegraph  and 
telephone  messages,  chewing  gmn,  amusements,  passage  tickets  to 
foreign  ports,  motor  v^riride,  marriage,  and  hmxting  licenses, 
parlor-car  seats  in  trains,  and  rieeping  berths.  Promissory  notes, 
deeds  of  conveyance  and  otfier  doeoments  became  subject  to  a 
stamp  tax.  From  these  varied  sources  of  new  income  a  yidd  of 
$107,000,000  was  estimated. 

The  Kronprinzes9in  CeeUe,  interned  in  Bar  Harbor,  Me.^  for 
three  months,  after  seeking  a  refuge  there  with  $10,000,000 
specie  on  board  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  ventured  out 
November  6  to  new  quarters  in  Boston  Harbor.  The  sheltering 
wing  of  the  American  navy  shielded  her  from  capture  by  any 
British  or  French  cruiser  on  the  watch  in  the  vicinity.  Keeping 
within  the  three-mile  limit  most  of  the  short  voyage,  the  vessel 
saf  dy  reached  her  destination,  but  not  without  passing  into  the 
danger  zone  when  her  eourse  veered  at  times  some  ten  miles  off 
the  shore.  Here  the  vigilance  of  a  couple  of  destroyers,  one  lead- 
ing, the  other  in  her  wake,  assured  her  safety. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXIII 

MUNITION     ISSUE  —  PROTEST     TO     ENGLAND 
AGAINST     CARGO     SEIZURES 

THE  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  to  the  allied  powers  be- 
came a  recurrent  issue  as  the  war  pursued  its  pitiless  course. 
American  neutrality^  from  the  standpoint  of  Teutonic  sympa- 
thizers, was  not  beinsr  strictly  observed  by  the  Government  in  per- 
mitting these  shipments  without  let  or  hindrance.  As  no  Ger- 
man or  Austrian  steamers  were  available  to  transport  such 
sinews  of  war  to  Central  Powers,  the  advocates  of  a  hard-and- 
fast  neutrality  held  that,  to  balance  tiiis  disadvantage  Germany 
and  Austria  labored  under,  the  United  States  ought  to  debar  the 
allied  powers  from  utilizing  its  factories  as  a  source  of  supply. 
As  a  spokesman  of  this  view  Senator  Hitchcock  presented  De- 
cember 8,  1914,  a  bill  before  the  Senate  placing  an  embargo  on 
such  shipments.  At  tiiis  early  stage  of  the  war,  though  agents  of 
the  Allies  were  reported  to  be  all  over  the  country  placing  huge 
orders,  these  shipments  had  not  reached  any  dim^isions.  They 
were  surprising  in  their  smallness.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce, at  the  request  of  Senator  Hitchcock,  reported  to  Congress 
that  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  war,  they  only  represented 
a  value  of  $2,123,128.  But  most  of  this  amount  represented 
October  shipments,  showing  that  the  expansion  this  trade  duly 
reached  had  already  begun. 

The  Administration  discouraged  any  Congressional  action  of 
the  character  Senator  Hitchcock  proposed,  and  there  was  more 
than  enough  opposition  in  Congress  to  defeat  such  a  measure. 
Nevertheless,  that  the  Administration  took  a  sensitive  view  of  the 
country^s  neutrality  obligations  was  shown  in  its  attitude  toward 
an  order  for  the  supply  of  submarines,  valued  at  $25,000,000,  re- 
ceived by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  Secretary  Bryan  ap- 
parently viewed  the  execution  of  such  an  order,  which  was  sup- 
posedly from  Great  Britain,  as  contravening  the  spirit  if  not  the 
letter  of  neutrality.  A  conference  with  Mr.  C.  M.  Schwab,  head 
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of  the  company,  followed,  the  outcome  of  which  was  that  the 
order  was  not  proceeded  with  in  the  form  originally  contracted 
for,  the  company  showing  a  desire  only  to  act  in  the  matter  in 
harmony  with  the  administration's  attitude. 

International  law  and  custom  clearly  sanctioned  freedom  of 
trade  with  belligerents.  The  State  Department,  in  answer  to 
inquiries,  said  the  right  of  an  American  citizen  to  supply  a 
warring  nation  with  articles  of  commerce  was  undoubted, 
whether  such  commodities  were  for  war  purposes  or  not.  Ac- 
cording to  Jefferson  and  Olney,  two  authorities  quoted  when  the 
question  was  raised,  Americans  were  at  liberty  to  sell  arms  and 
munitions  to  all  comers  so  long  as  such  equipment  was  employed 
in  furtherance  of  a  military  expedition  pursued  beyond  American 
shores. 

The  shipping  situations  still  occupied  the  Government's  at- 
tention. The  passage  of  the  ship  registry  bill  had  not  resulted  in 
any  appreciable  addition  to  foreign-built  vessels  sailing  under 
American  registry. 

American  capital  hesitated  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity 
presented  of  creating  an  American  fleet  by  acquiring  foreign- 
built  vessels  which  the  war  barred  from  plying  under  their 
own  flags. 

The  administration  thereupon  considered  the  project  of  gov- 
ernment-owned steamships,  and  prepared  a  bill  authorizing  the 
creation  of  a  $10,000,000  corporation,  61  per  cent  of  whose  stock 
should  be  owned  by  the  Government  for  the  purchase  and  opera- 
tion of  merchant  vessels  in  the  over-sea  trade. 

When  the  measure  was  presented  to  Congress  (December  10). 
customs  ofiicials  reported  a  freight  congestion  of  foreign  con- 
signments, due  to  the  lack  of  tonnage  for  shipping  them  to 
Europe  and  elsewhere.  Only  interned  German  vessels  were 
available  for  sale  under  the  bill.  As  their  purchase  would  at 
once  release  a  large  amount  of  German  capital.  Great  Britain 
stood  ready  to  protest,  and  indicated  her  intention  unofficially 
against  their  acquisition  on  the  ground  that  the  taking  over  by 
a  neutral  nation  of  vessels  under  the  registry  of  a  country  at 
war  contravened  neutrality. 

II— Gt.  War  8 
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The  bill  caused  a  furore  in  Congress  and  strong  opixnilian 
from  many  interests  to  the  creation  of  a  merchant  marine  la 
the  form  of  a  government-owned  fleet.  Shipowners  saw  in  the 
plan  a  menace  to  private  competition.  The  President  was 
anxious  to  have  the  bill  passed,  and  the  Democratic  leaders  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  it  throu^^  the  House  of  Representatives.  But 
the  Senate's  reception  of  the  measure  showed  that  it  was  doomed. 
Prolonged  filibustering  tactics  by  the  opposition  prevented  agree- 
ment on  the  bill.  Thus  ihe  establishment  of  an  American  mar- 
chant  marine  to  fill  tiie  gap  in  ocean  traffic  caiiised  by  the  war, 
beyond  the  facilities  provided  by  the  ship  registry  bill,  aeeBsed 
as  far  off  as  ever.  In  the  midst  of  the  struggle  the  President 
threatened  to  call  an  extra  session  if  tiie  bill  was  not  paased;,.  but 
the  project,  once  pigeonholed,  was  not  revived. 

The  question  of  seizures  and  detention  by  British  warships  of 
American  commerce  on  the  high  seas,  which  had  been  smfitder- 
ing  since  the  war's  beginning,  now  reached  an  acute  stage.  A 
note  of  protest  couched  in  strong  terms  was  dispatdxed  by 
Secretary  Bryan  (December  28)  to  Ambassador  Page  in  London 
for  transmission  to  the  British  Foreign  office.  Mr.  Bryan  com- 
plained that  Great  Britain's  policy  toward  neutral  nations,  and 
her  treatment  of  cargoes  consigned  to  neutral  ports  in  tiie 
peaceful  pursuit  of  commerce,  exceeded  the  manifest  necessities 
of  a  belligerent,  and  constituted  an  unreasonable  restriction  upon 
the  rights  of  American  citiz^is  on  the  high  seas  as  justified  hy 
international  law.  The  note  described  Great  Britain's  attitode 
toward  neutral  cargoes  as  <me  of  apparent  indecision  in  tiie  apidi* 
cation  of  her  own  rules  to  neutral  commerce,  an  attitude  which 
had  greatly  perplexed  American  exporters^  The  situation  was 
so  serious,  tiie  note  continued,  as  to  require  a  candid  statemesit 
from  the  American  Government.  It  viewed  with  growing  concern 
the  large  number  of  American  vessels,  destined  to  neutral  ports 
in  Europe,  which  had  been  seized  on  the  high  seas*  taken  t^ 
British  ports,  and  detained  *there,  sometimes  for  wedcs.  The 
note,  with  a  significant  emphasis,  pointed  out  to  his  M^ueatjr's 
Government  that  'iiie  present  condition  of  American  trade  with 
the  neutral  European  countries  is  suefa  that  if  it  does  not  ior 
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prove  it  may  arouse  a  feeling  contrary  to  that  which  has  so 
long  existed  between  the  American  and  British  people/' 

''Already  it  has  become  more  than  a  subject  of  public  criticism 
and  complaint,''  the  note  proceeded.  'There  is  an  increasing 
belief y  doubtless  not  entirely  unjustified,  that  the  present  British 
policy  toward  American  trade  is  responsible  for  the  depression 
in  certain  industries  which  depend  upon  Eurpean  markets.  The 
attention  of  the  British  Government  is  called  to  this  possible 
result  of  their  present  policy  to  show  how  widespread  is  its 
effect  upon  the  industrial  life  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  removing  this  cause  of  complaint." 

While  Great  Britain  was  considering  its  answer  to  this  note, 
the  contraband  issue  involved  in  the  American  protest  loomed 
still  larger  on  tiie  international  horizon  owing  to  further 
interference  with  American  shipping.  A  cargo  of  copper  and 
brass  sent  from  New  York  to  Germany,  reported  to  be  disguised 
as  "Christmas  tree  decorations,"  was  seized  January  1,  1916, 
at  Copenhagen.  The  same  fate  befell  the  Rotterdam,  January 
S,  from  New  York,  with  munitions  aboard  for  Germany.  The 
American  ship  Denver,  canying  cotton  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to 
Germany,  was  detained  January  6, 1916,  at  the  Orkney  Islands. 
Great  Britain  having  declared  cotton  not  contraband,  a  number 
of  vessels  with  cotton  cargoes  had  left  southern  ports  for  Ger- 
many the  first  week  of  the  war,  and  the  Denver^s  detention  ac- 
cordingly stirred  the  South. 

A  preliminary  answer  which  Great  Britain  sent  to  the  Ameri- 
can note,  January  7,  was  conciliatory  in  tone  and  recognized 
the  friendly  spirit  in  which  the  protest  was  prescribed.  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  said  that  the 
British  Government  cordially  concurred  in  the  principle  enunci- 
ated by  the  United  States  tiiat  a  belligerent,  in  dealing  with 
the  trade  between  neutrals,  should  not  interfere  unless  such  in- 
terference was  necessary  to  protect  the  belligerent's  national 
safety,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  to  which  this  was  necessary. 
"We  shall  endeavor  to  keep  our  action  within  the  limits  of  this 
principle,"  Sir  Edward  Grey  added,  "on  the  understanding  that 
it  admits  our  right  to  interfere  when  such  interference  is  not 
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with  bona  fide  trade  between  tiie  United  States  and  anotlier 
neutral  countiy,  but  with  trade  in  contraband  destined  for  fhe 
enemies'  country^  and  we  are  ready,  whenevn  our  action  may 
onintentionally  exceed  this  prmciple,  to  make  redress.'' 

The  British  note  disputed  the  contention  that  American  trade 
was  suffering  through  Britidi  interference  with  Amencan 
vessels.  It  quoted  figures,  to  be  amplified  in  a  later  note,  show- 
ing tiiat  exports  from  New  York  to  the  Scandinavian  countries 
for  November,  1914,  compared  with  the  same  month  1913, 
showed  an  enormous  increase. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  pleaded  liiat  Great  Britain  was  confronted 
with  the  growing  dang^*  that  neutral  countries  contiguous  to 
the  enemy  would  become,  on  a  scale  unprecedented,  a  base  of 
war  supplies  for  the  enemy,  and  a  large  increase  in  tiie  imports 
of  these  countries  since  the  war  began  revealed  how  strmg  th&t 
tendency  was. 

Great  Britain  sought  to  prevent  Germany  from  obtaining  fbod, 
raw  material,  and  other  necessaiy  supplies.  Thus  she  was  bound 
to  come  into  conflict  with  neutral  powers  sooner  or  later.  Direct 
trade  witii  Germany  she  could  eontrd  absolutely  by  her  nndis- 
puted  sea  power.  Her  difficulty  was  to  control  trade  diverted 
to  the  en^ny  indirectly  and  through  devious  channels.  7%is 
problem  was  centered  on  Holland  and  Italy,  owing  to  Iheir  y 

geographical  position.  Both  countries  are  admirably  situated 
to  render  invaluable  service  to  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary, 
and  hotti  being  neutral  (Italy  had  not  yet  entered  the  war), 
shipments  to  them  were  legitimate  on  tiie  surface.  Transship- 
ment was  the  problem  that  confronted  Great  Britain,  as  her 
power  to  starve  the  enemy  ended  with  the  sea,  and  transshipmmt 
was  purely  a  land  operation.  In  order  to  stop  trade  witii  the 
enemy  via  Holland  and  Italy,  Great  Britain  contended  that  if 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  articles  consigned  to  these  countries 
was  for  feeding  and  arming  tiie  enemy  th^  were  seizable.  Ac- 
cordingly Great  Britain  aserted  her  right  to  seize  shipments 
of  foodstuffs  and  copper  from  the  United  States  to  Holland 
and  Italy  when  suspicion  warranted  the  belief  that  their  ultimate 
destination  was  Germany  or  Austria,  and  their  ultimate  purpose 
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the  feeding  of  soldiers  and  the  manufacture  of  war  muni- 
tions. 

The  contention  of  neutral  countries  was  that  tiie  liability  of 
a  neutral  ended  with  the  port  of  first  destination ;  that  ultimate 
destination  and  ultimate  purpose  were  possibilities  too  remote 
for  consideration.  The  British  Government  claimed  a  right  to 
seize  foodstuffs  and  other  conditional  contraband  consigned  to 
Holland,  and  prevent  that  countiy  from  provisioning  Germany 
through  its  'iMtck  door/'  if  tiie  amount  shipped  appeared  larger 
than  could  be  ordinarily  utilized  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  port 
to  which  the  cargoes  were  consigned. 

No  sooner  had  the  British  reply  been  received  than  the  issue 
became  concentrated  on  the  Dadd.  This  vessel  had  recently 
be^i  transferred  from  German  to  American  ownership  under  the 
facilities  provided  by  the  ship  registry  bill.  She  was  laden  witii 
cotton  at  Galveston  ostensibly  for  Holland.  Great  Britain 
advised  Washington,  January  7,  1915,  that  if  the  vessel  sailed 
she  would  be  seized.  Neither  Great  Britain  nor  France  was 
disposed  to  recognize  the  sale  of  a  ship  by  enemies  unless  it  had 
been  regularly  effected  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war  or  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.  Great  Britain  by  her  warning 
indicated  her  doubt  that  the  sale  was  bona  fide.  She  refused 
the  State  Department's  request  that  the  Dada  be  permitted  to 
make  one  voyage  on  the  ground  that  it  might  establish  a  pre- 
cedent ;  and  served  notice,  January  26, 1915,  on  the  United  States 
that  the  Dacia  would  be  seized,  intimating  that  as  cotton  was  not 
contraband  her  cargo  would  not  be  confiscated.  The  Dacia 
sailed  January  81,  1915,  undeterred  by  the  certainty  of  capture. 

With  tiie  new  year  the  Department  of  Commerce  made  its  cus- 
tomary inventory  of  the  countiy's  annual  gains  and  losses,  and 
recorded  the  effect  of  the  unprecedented  conditions  in  1914.  It 
found  that  the  European  War  had  cost  the  United  States  $882,- 
881,172,  due  to  the  shrinkage  in  exports,  up  to  December  1.  This 
loss  was  shown  by  comparing  the  exports  in  the  eleven  months  of 
1918,  ending  with  November,  $2,250,822,664,  with  those  of  the 
same  period  of  1914,  when  they  had  shrunk  to  $1,867,991,492. 
l*he  tide,  however,  turned  with  November,  when  there  was  a  trade 
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balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States  (that  is,  the  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports)  of  $69,411,271 ;  for  the  eleven-month  period 
it  was  $193,872,036.  The  war  had  caught  the  country  unpre- 
pared in  that  an  enormous  excess  of  imports  had  accumulated  in 
the  four  months  preceding  its  outbreak.  Up  to  August,  American 
merchants  owed  nearly  $40,000,000  to  foreign  manufacturers 
and  producers. 

Leading  representatives  of  banking  and  business  interests 
throughout  the  country  reported  in  public  utterances  tiiat  the 
adverse  effects  of  the  war  had  abated  and  that  readjustments  to 
new  conditions  suddenly  created  were  rapidly  b^ng  made.  But 
while  curtailed  exports  and  crippled  shipping  left  their  trail  of 
misfortune,  the  country's  vast  resources  and  wealth  seemed  to  be 
little  affected  fundamentally  by  international  disturbances,  whose 
effect  at  large  was  only  indirect,  though  its  seriousness  could  not 
be  minimized.  Merely  to  supply  the  ordinary  needs  of  100,000,000 
people  kept  many  a  factory  busy.  Crops  in  1914  had  reached 
record  figures,  and  crops  are  the  backbone  of  American  wealttu 
Nevertheless,  the  year  was  not  only  one  of  relative  financial  and 
business  gloom,  but  was  so  even  before  the  war  threw  a  still 
darker  cloud  across  the  sky.  Tlie  shipping  difficulty  was  slowly 
remedied,  but  not  until  it  had  proved  a  great  blow  to  tiie  Soutii. 
That  section  had  a  large  cotton  crop,  two-tiiirds  of  which  is  sold 
abroad.  In  September,  1914,  it  exported  $6,000,000  worth 
against  $65,000,000  exported  in  1913.  Beyond  tins  the  direct 
effect  of  the  cutting  off  of  normal  relations  with  Europe  was 
relatively  moderate,  and  any  loss,  except  that  to  tbe  South,  was 
more  than  met  by  the  steadily  increasing  export  of  munitions  of 
war  to  the  European  nations,  a  movement  which  soon  began  after 
the  first  demoralization  of  ocean  traffic  had  been  adjusted. 

For  the  first  time  in  tiie  history  of  the  United  States,  the  flow 
of  immigration  stopped  and  turned  to  emigration  toward  Europe. 
The  war  had  checked  it  by  more  than  50  per  cent.  Only  680,000 
aliens  arrived  in  1914,  the  Bureau  of  Immigration's  figures  re- 
vealed, as  against  1,387,318  in  1913,  and  1,026,360  in  1912.  The 
emigration  of  laborers  exceeded  the  immigration  by  44,778.  A 
feature  of  the  reversed  ccmditions  was  that  in  the  six  months  of 
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1914,  covering  the  war  period,  more  English,  Irish,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  Russians,  Germans,  Austrians  and  Hungarians  arrived 
than  departed.  The  heaviest  emigration  was  contributed  by 
Italians,  87,000  of  whom  left  the  country,  presumably  due  to  the 
calling  of  Italian  reservists  to  the  colors.  In  marked  contrast  with 
previous  years,  immigration  into  the  United  States  from  Canada 
showed  a  relatively  heavy  increase,  owing  to  war  conditions, 
while  the  exodus  into  Canada  from  the  United  States  was  light. 
Among  the  sweeping  effects  of  the  war  on  American  conditions 
was  the  inflation  of  freight  rates.  A  joint  report  presented  by 
the  Departments  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce  to  the  Senate 
showed  that  ocean  freight  rates  had  increased  900  per  cent,  and 
even  the  extreme  of  1,150  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  rates 
current  previous  to  the  war.  The  900  per  cent  expansion  repre- 
sented the  increase  of  rates  on  wheat  from  New  York  to  Rotter- 
dam, on  grain  from  Baltimore  to  European  ports  (not  in  Ger- 
many) ,  and  on  cotton  from  Savannah  to  Bremen.  The  1,150  per 
cent  increase  was  on  cotton  freight  from  Galveston  to  Bremen. 
It  was  estimated  that  a  continuation  of  such  rates  on  exports  at 
the  level  of  December's  shipments  would  cost  American  exporters 
$216,224,400  above  the  usual  cost,  and  that  if  a  similar  charge 
were  laid  on  the  imports  the  total  cost  to  the  United  States  for  the 
year  would  be  $552,110,000  in  addition  to  regular  ocean  freight 
rates. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIV 

AMERICAN     BIGHTS     AND     WAB-ZONE 

DECBEE 

THE  progress  of  war  in  the  second  six  montiis  (from  Febru- 
ary 1  to  August  1,  1915)  drew  the  American  people  toward 
the  vortex.  The  month  of  February  brought  the  United  States 
more  than  ever  in  conflict  with  the  belligerents  as  the  champion 
of  neutral  rights.  The  sweep  of  the  war  on  the  hij^  seas,  where 
American  and  oilier  neutral  interests  were  mostly  jeopardized, 
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assumed  a  wider  and  more  ruthless  range  The  efforts  of  the 
belligerents  became  concentrated  upon  dealing  deathblows  at 
the  very  fount  of  their  enemy's  vitality  by  aiming  to  throttle  the 
main  arteries  of  a  people's  subsistence,  namely  the  cfaannds  <rf 
tiieir  food  supplies. 

The  hand  of  the  United  States,  already  raised  in  protest  to 
Great  Britain  against  molesting  American  shipping  in  pursuit  of 
her  resolution  to  cut  off  Germany's  over-sea  trade  in  contraband^ 
was  again  forced.  The  liberties  of  neutrals  became  challenged 
at  their  source,  that  is,  the  right  of  their  ships  to  be  on  the  high 
seas  at  all  as  peaceful  traders  during  a  war.  The  United  States 
stoutly  defended  the  privileges  of  neutrals,  xmder  inteniatioiial 
law  and  usage,  to  legitimate  mercantile  traffic  on  the  world's 
waterways  without  their  vessels  being  subject  to  unwarranted 
molestation  and  peril.  Serious  issues  with  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  were  the  immediate  fruit  of  the  American  protests. 

Seeing  her  peril,  Germany  had  placed  all  her  foodstuffs  undar 
government  supervision.  Great  Britain  construed  tiiis  action  by 
Germany  as  establishing  state  control  and  disposal  of  all  food- 
stuffs in  the  German  Empire,  including  those  imported  from 
neutral  countries,  and  hence  foresaw  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  necessaries  imported  for  Germany's  civil  popoiatmi 
and  those  intended  to  provision  her  armies.  The  inevitaUe 
course  was  taken. 

Great  Britain  on  February  2,  1915,  gave  formal  notice  to  the 
world  that  henceforth  all  shipments  of  foodstuffs  consigned  to 
Germany  would  be  regarded  as  contraband  and  seized.  Con- 
current with  this  decision,  an  American  vessel,  the  WUhelmina, 
sailed  for  Germany  with  a  food  cargo  on  a  voyage  designed  to 
test  the  British  edict.  It  was  the  first  overt  consignment  of 
foodstuffs  intended  apparently  for  consumption  by  German 
civilians.  Great  Britain  promptly^  announced  tiiat  the  diip 
would  not  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  her  destination,  and  that 
her  cargo  would  be  seized  and  brought  before  a  prize  court 
The  threat  was  duly  carried  out. 

The  WUhelmina  case  furnished  a  crux  of  the  situation*  Ger- 
many was  convinced  tiiat  Great  Britain  did  not  mean  to  dis- 
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tinsruiflh  betireen  soppGes  destined  &r  her  dvji  popnlatioii  and 
those  for  her  armies,  and  decided  upon  reprisak.  Thereupon 
f  ollo^9«d,  an  February  4, 1915,  her  epochal  decree  creating  a  war 
zone  x^und  liie  Britidi  Isles.  She  announced  that  after  Febru- 
ary 18,  1915,  all  enemy  merchantmen  encountered  in  Britidl 
waters  hy  German  war  vessels  would  be  destrojred,  even  though 
it  might  »ot  be  possible  to  save  their  passengers  and  crews. 

The  decree  was  no  less  aimed  at  neutrals  to  prevent  their 
ships  from  reaching  British  ports  with  supplies.  It  contained 
the  warning  that  within  the  war  zone  neutral  yemeiB  would  be 
exposed  to  danger  owing  to  Ihe  allied  misuse  of  neutral  flags 
by  British  vessels,  sanctioned,  Gennany  charged,  by  the  British 
Govemmeut,  and  that  by  the  hazards  of  naval  warfare  neutral 
shipping,  consequently,  could  net  always  be  spared  from  suffer- 
ing from  attacks  intended  for  enemy  ships.  Germany  utilized 
this  stratagem  of  British  vessels  to  escape  capture  as  affording 
ground  for  warning  neutral  vessels  to  abstain  from  trading  with 
Biitish  ports  altogether. 

The  significance  of  the  decree  in  its  relation  to  neutrals  was 
immediately  recognized  by  President  Wilson  and  his  Cabinet. 
The  occasion  called  en  the  United  States  to  raise  its  voice  again. 
PubUc  sentiment  saw  in  the  decree  an  attempt  to  coerce,  by 
terrorizing,  further  American  trade  witii  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  shipping  interests  were  disposed  to  ignore  it 
Neutrals,  it  was  contended,  were  not  bound  to  observe  such  a 
decree  unless  it  was  enforced  by  a  real  blockade,  and  this  Ger- 
many had  not  naval  facilities  for  effecting.  The  ocmcem  the 
decree  created  in  the  United  States,  however,  produced  an  assur- 
ance from  Berlin  Ihat  there  was  no  intention  of  sinking  neutral 
ships,  but  repeated  Ihat  th^  would  be  in  imminent  danger  ow- 
ing to  the  use  of  neutral  flags  by  British  vessels. 

There  was  a  disposition  to  discount  Germany's  emphasis  on  the 
British  recourse  to  neutral  flags  as  a  mere  device  to  scare  peace- 
ful shipping.  Otherwise  the  inference  was  that  because  British 
ships  used  such  flags,  no  neutral  ensign,  not  even  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  was  a  protection  to  any  ship,  a  view  which,  at  this  stage, 
was  unbeUevaUe.    But  Germany's  insistence  upon  regarding  the 
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misuse  of  neutral  flags  as  an  essential  element  of  her  war-zone 
policy  found  almost  immediate  justification. 

The  Cunard  liner,  the  Lusitania,  on  her  eastward  voyage  from 
New  York,  raised  on  February  6,  1915,  tiie  American  flag  cm 
entering  the  Irish  Sea.  The  captam  was  said  to  have  hoisted  it 
to  safeguard  the  Americans  on  board,  and  the  passengers  upheld 
his  action.  The  British  admiralty  promptly  denied  the  German 
assertion  that  the  captain  had  acted  upon  Government  instruc- 
tions. Nevertheless,  the  employi^ent  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
as  a  war  expedient  by  a  great  British  liner  made  the  incident  an 
issue  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  though  the 
practice  was  sanctioned  by  usage,  and  had  been  followed  in  the 
Civil  War.  It  aroused  Congress  in  both  Houses,  resulting  on 
February  9, 1915,  in  the  presentation  of  a  bill  of  Representative 
Martins  prohibiting  as  unlawful  the  raising  of  the  American 
flag  by  foreign  ships  in  foreign  waters  to  disguise  their  nation- 
ality. The  measure  proposed  to  inflict  fines  of  $10,000  to  $100,- 
000  for  the  offense,  with  confiscation  of  the  vessel  when  it  entered 
an  American  port. 

The  Administration  did  not  countenance  such  legislation, 
taking  the  view  that  Congress  could  not  control  tiie  use  of  the 
American  flag  by  foreign  ships  in  foreign  waters.  But  the  in- 
cident, related  as  it  was  to  the  Grerman  war-zone  decree,  pre- 
cipitated American  action,  and  produced  on  February  10,  1915, 
two  imperative  notes  of  warning  to  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
respectively. 

Both  communications  were  direct  and  plain-si)oken,  but 
friendly  in  tone.  In  the  note  to  Germany  the  United  States 
viewed  with  the  gravest  concern  the  possibilities  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  American  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  and  notified  that  it 
would  regard  such  an  occurrence  ''as  an  indefensible  violation  of 
neutral  rights,  which  it  would  be  very  hard  to  reconcile  with  tiie 
friendly  relations  now  so  happily  subsisting  between  the  two 
Governments.''  The  note  contested  the  German  view  that  British 
misuse  of  the  American  colors  afforded  ground  for  a  plea  of 
justification  if  American  shipping  suffered.  ''The  suspicion  ttiat 
enemy  ships  are  using  neutral  flags,''  the  note  contended,  "can 
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create  no  just  presumption  that  all  ships  traversing  the  pro- 
scribed area  are  subject  to  the  same  suspicion/'  Summing  up, 
the  American  note  pointed  to  the  consequences  of  an  American 
vessel  being  destroyed  under  that  presumption.  ''If  such  a  de- 
plorable situation  should  arise/'  it  warned,  'the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government  can  readily  appreciate  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  be  constrained  to  hold  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government  to  a  strict  accountability  for  such  acts  of  their 
naval  authorities,  and  to  take  any  steps  that  might  be  necessary 
to  safeguard  American  Uves  and  property,  and  to  secure  to 
American  citizens  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  acknowledged 
right  on  the  high  seas/' 

The  American  note  to  England  protested  against  the  use  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  by  the  Lusitamaf  and  was  based  on  the  as- 
sumption, in  the  absence  of  official  knowledge  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  act  was  sanctioned  by  the  British  Government.  Without 
considering  the  legality  or  propriety  of  this  deceptive  use  of  the 
American  colors  by  British  craft  on  approaching  home  waters 
to  escape  an  anticipated  attack  from  German  submarines,  the 
United  States  called  on  Great  Britain  to  restrain  vessels  of  her 
nationality  from  using  the  flag  in  the  area  defined  by  the  Ger- 
man war  zone  decree.  "The  practice  would  greatly  endanger," 
the  note  continued,  "the  vessels  of  a  friendly  power  navigating 
those  waters,  and  would  even  seem  to  impose  on  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  a  measure  of  responsibility  for  the  loss  of 
American  lives  and  vessels  in  case  of  an  attack  by  a  German 
naval  force  with  that  eventuality  a  constant  menace."  Great 
Britain  was  told  that  "the  general  misuse  of  a  neutral  flag 
jeopardizes  the  vessels  of  a  neutral  visiting  those  waters 
in  a  peculiar  degree  by  raising  the  presumption  that  they  are 
of  belligerent  nationality,  regardless  of  the  flag  which  they 
carry/' 

Meanwhile,  the  British  Foreign  Office,  in  a  public  statement, 
defended  the  use  of  neutral  flags  by  vessels  of  a  country  at  war 
as  a  well-established  practice  of  war.  The  only  eflfect  of  the 
practice,  in  the  British  view,  was  to  compel  the  enemy  to  follow 
the  ordinary  obligation  of  warfare  and  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
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real  nationalily  of  the  vessel  and  the  character  of  its  cargo 
before  capturing  her  or  taking  her  to  a  prize  court. 

In  making  an  uncompromising  assertion  of  American  rights 
as  embodied  in  the  two  notes,  the  Wilson  Administration  con- 
fronted a  grave  and  crucial  situation.    American  neutrality  and 
the  protection  of  the  country's  commerce  had  become  entangled 
in  the  war  reprisals  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany.    The  only 
solution,  in  view  of  the  fear  later  justified  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  budge  an  inch  from  its  announced  policy,  seemed  to  be 
to  heed  Germany's  warning,  and  request  American  vessels  to 
avoid  the  war  zone.    This  surrender  would  mean  severing  all 
trade  with  the  British  Isles,  and  constitute  an  admission  that 
Germany  had  a  right  to  control  the  neutrals'  freedom  of  the  seas. 
Such  was  the  outlook  when  Germany  intimated  on  February  15, 
1915,  through  her  Ambassador,  Count  von  Bemstorff,  that  she 
would  spare   British  shipping  if  Great  Britain  would  per- 
mit  food    consignments    to    be    delivered   to    German   ports 
from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.     This  proposal  later 
formed  the  basis  of  American  mediation  to  prevail  on  the  two 
combatants  to  abate  the  rigor  of  their  drastic  policies  against  one 
another. 

Germany's  official  answer  to  the  American  note  was  issued  on 
February  16,  1915.  It  contained  a  hint  of  which  Count  von 
Bemstorff's  statement  was  plainly  a  forerunner,  but  inflamed 
rather  than  allayed  American  fears  of  complications.  In  spite 
of  President  Wilson's  warning  she  flatly  repudiated  all  respon- 
sibility for  what  might  happen  to  neutral  ships  venturing  into 
the  dangerous  area.  An  additional  peril  was  threatened  in  her 
announcement  that  German  mines  would  be  laid  in  the  waters 
surrounding  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  There  was  submitted 
another  physical  persuasive  to  neutrals  to  keep  out  of  the  war 
zone  altogether,  thus  realizing  Germany's  design  to  stop  neutral 
consignments  from  and  reaching  British  ports.  As  an  alterna- 
tive, Germany  suggested  that  American  warships  convoy  Ameri- 
can merchantmen  in  the  war  zone.  In  view  of  the  fact  tiiat 
Germany  did  not  want  neutral  vessels  with  supplies  to  Great 
Britain  in  those  waters  at  all,  this  proposal  was  not  regarded 
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as  having  been  wmouaty  made,  and  was  not  aerioualF  recehrecL 
As  a  meana  of  safsly  getting  food  consignments  from  the 
United  States  to*  Gemany — doubtless  the  real  purpose  of  the 
proposal— -it  was  cBsmissed  as  quixotic  in  view  of  American 
neutrality. 

The  German  answer  injected  a  new  element  into  ibe  issue  by 
protesting  against  the  shipmoit  of  arms  and  munitioBS  from  the 
United  States  to  the  allied  powers.  By  implication  Germany 
asked  the  United  States  how  it  could  reasonably  expect  her  to 
safeguard  American  shipping  in  dangerous  waters  when  ''a 
tralBic  in  arms,  estimated  at  many  hundreds  of  millions,  is  being 
carried  on  Betweai  American  firms  and  Germansr's  foes?*^  Con- 
tinning  her  protest,  the  note  proceeded :  ''The  German  Govern- 
ment cannot  help  pointing  out  that  it  feels  itself  to  be  severely 
prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  neutrals,  in  safeguarding  their  rights 
to  legitiinate  commerce  with  Germany  according  to  international 
law,  have  up  to  the  present  achieved  no,  or  only  insignificant, 
results,  while  they  are  making  an  milimited  use  of  their  right  of 
carrying  on  contraband  traffic  with  Great  Britain  and  our  other 
enemies*"  Thereupon  foDowed  the  declaration  by  Germany  that 
die  was  determined  to  suppress,  by  all  the  means  within  her 
power,  the  importati<m  of  all  war  materials  to  Great  Britain  or 
to  her  allies,  and  that  she  took  it  for  granted  that  neutral  gov- 
ernments, which  so  far  had  takmi  no  steps  against  the  traffic  in 
arms  with  Germanjr's  enemies,  would  not  oppose  the  forcible 
suppression  by  Germany  of  this  trade. 

The  only  ameliorating  feature  of  the  German  answer  was  a 
plea  tx)  the  United  States,  none  too  definitely  expressed,  bearing 
upon  Count  v«a  Bemstorff  a  earlier  intimation  that  if  Great 
Britain,  through  the  good  oSbies  of  the  United  States,  relaxed 
her  embargo  on  food  supplies  to  Germany,  the  latter  would  spare 
British  shipping  The  plea  followed  a  reference  to  the  measures 
Germany  felt  compelled  to  take  'imder  the  strongest  necessity 
of  nationa}  defense,"  and  was  couched  in  these  guarded  terms : 

''If  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the  weight  which  it  is  justi- 
fied in  trowing  and  able  to  throw  into  the  scales  of  the  fate  of 
peoples,  should  succeed  at  the  last  moment  in  renewing  the 
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grounds  which  make  that  procedure  an  obligatory  duty  for 
Germany,  and  if  the  American  Government,  in  particular,  should 
find  a  way  to  make  the  declaration  of  London  respected — on  behalf 
also  of  those  powers  which  are  fighting  on  Germany's  side--and 
thereby  make  possible  for  Germany  legitimate  importation  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  industrial  raw  material,  then  the 
German  Government  could  not  too  highly  appreciate  such  a 
service  rendered  in  the  interests  of  humane  methods  of  war- 
fare, and  would  gladly  draw  conclusions  from  the  new 
situation/' 

The  volume  of  diplomatic  notes  that  the  sea  warfare  had  pro- 
duced was  now  added  to  by  a  lengthy  defense  from  Great 
Britain  on  February  18,  1915,  of  her  interference  with  Ameri- 
can shipping,  which  had  occasioned  the  first  American  com- 
plaint. Sir  Edward  Grey's  communication  amplified  a  prelim- 
inary answer  he  had  already  made  to  this  original  American 
protest  against  unwarranted  seizures  and  detentions  of  Ameri- 
can shipping  by  Great  Britain.  The  dispute  had  become 
overshadowed  by  the  projection  of  more  serious  issues  en- 
gendered by  the  blockade  measures  of  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many; but  as  the  principle  the  United  States  espoused  in  its 
first  complaint  was  also  the  basis  of  its  later  protests,  namely, 
the  inviolabilily  of  neutral  rights  on  the  high  seas,  the  issue 
created  by  the  seizures  and  detentions  now  became  embraced  in 
the  larger  questions  the  war-zone  decrees  involved. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  assured  the  United  States  that  Great  Britain 
had  made  every  effort  to  be  as  lenient  as  possible  in  its  attitude 
toward  American  and  other  neutral  ships  and  cargoes.  ''It  will 
be  our  endeavor,"  he  wrote,  **to  avoid  injury  and  loss  to  neutrals." 
A  significant  qualification  accompanied  this  undertaking,  i.  e. 
''But  the  announcement  of  the  German  Government  of  their  in- 
tention to  sink  merchant  vessels  and  their  cargoes  without  veri- 
fication of  their  nationalily  and  character,  and  without  making 
any  provision  for  the  safety  of  noncombatants  or  giving  them  a 
chance  to  save  their  lives,  has  made  it  necessary  for  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  consider  what  measures  they  should  adopt  to 
protect  their  interests.    It  is  impossible  for  one  belligerent  to 
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depart  from  rules  and  precedents  and  far  the  other  to  remain 
bound  Iqr  them/' 

The  American  note  had  complained  that  the  American  eicport 
trade  was  sufferinsr  from  British  interference.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
had  abeady  disputed  this  contention,  and  now  returned  to  the 
attack.  If  cotton,  which  was  not  (at  this  stage)  contraband,  be 
excluded,  '^e  effect  of  the  war  has  been,  not  to  increase,  but  to 
practically  arrest  the  decline  of  American  exports,  which  was  is 
progress  earlier  in  the  war/'  The  general  result  was  to  show 
convincingly,  he  added,  that  the  naval  operations  of  Great  Britain 
were  not  the  cause  of  any  diminution  in  the  volume  of  American 
exports.  The  contrary  was  shown  he  indicated  by  quoting  a 
circular  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  issued  January  23, 
which  referred  to  "a,  marked  improvement  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States/' 

The  burden  of  the  British  defense  was  that  this  recovery  was 
in  part  due  to  the  elaborate  machinery  which,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
said,  had  been  devised  to  supply  the  German  Empire  with  food- 
stuffs from  abroad  through  neutral  ports  contiguous  to  Ger- 
many, '^nder  these  circumstances,"  he  warned,  ''it  would  be 
absurd  to  give  a  definite  pledge  that  supplies  (to  G^ermany) 
should  be  given  complete  immunity  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
dispatching  them  to  an  agent  in  a  neutral  port"  The  British 
Foreign  Minister  found  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  foodstuffs, 
imported  by  neutral  countries  adjacent  to  Grermany,  were  being 
sent  into  Crermany,  citing  evidence  to  show  that  heavy  shipments 
of  lard,  bacon,  canned  beef,  pickled  pork,  and  foodstuffs  had  been 
made  from  the  United  States  to  Denmark,  which  shipments,  he 
said,  were  much  in  excess  of  their  normal  volume.  Finally  Sir 
Edward  Gr^  sought  to  vitiate  the  American  complaint  by  sub- 
mitting that  it  would  not  have  been  made  if  the  condition  of 
American  foreign  commerce  had  been  more  fully  known  to  the 
Administration. 

A  defense  of  the  use  of  the  American  flag  by  the  LuMtania 
was  the  subject  of  the  next  British  note  sent  on  February  19, 
1915,  in  answer  to  the  American  objection,  previously  stated,  to 
its  employment  by  British  vessels.    Great  Britain  pleaded  that 
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in  view  of  Germany's  announced  intention  to  sink  British  ships 
''on  sight/'  she  felt  that  the  United  States  could  not  fairly  ask 
her  to  order  British  vessels  to  forego  the  means,  always  hitherto 
permitted,  of  escaping  not  only  capture,  but  sinking  and  destruc- 
tion. The  British  Government  had  always  granted  (when  a 
neutral)  to  other  nations  the  right  to  use  the  British  flag  in  such 
circumstances.  The  onus  lay  on  the  attacking  ship,  Great  Britain 
maintained,  to  ascertain  the  true  nationality  of  a  merchant  vessel 
before  capturing  or  destroying  it.  The  British  conclusion  was 
that  that  obligation  fulfilled,  the  hoisting  of  a  neutral  flag  on  a 
British  vessel  could  not  possibly  endanger  neutral  shipping. 


CHAPTER    LXXXV 

DEADLOCK     ON     WAR-ZONE     DEGREE 

GERMANY'S  war-zone  decree  had  gone  into  effect  Great 
Britain  faced  it  with  an  unrelenting  cojnposure  in  her  deter- 
mination to  carry  out  her  threatened  embargo  on  direct  or  in- 
direct consignments  to  Germany.  No  gleam  of  hope  i>enetrated 
the  darkened  skies  that  she  would  relax  her  grip  on  her  suprem- 
acy of  the  seas  to  provide  a  channel  for  neutral  supplies  of  food 
to  German  civilians.  Nevertheless  the  United  States  interposed 
as  a  mediator  with  informal  proposals  delicately  submitted  as  a 
friend  of  the  combatants,  designed  both  to  soften  the  ruthless 
temper  with  which  they  had  launched  retaliatory  counterstrokes 
and  to  slacken  their  rigor. 

The  United  States,  in  an  identical  memorandum  to  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  on  February  20,  1915,  advanced  several 
suggestions  with  a  view  to  discovering  a  basis  of  understanding 
to  free  noncombatant  trading  ships  from  the  dangers  that  en- 
compassed them. 

President  Wilson  disarmed  possible  resentment  of  these 
proposals  by  a  conciliatory  preamble  declaring  that  the  United 
States  ventured  to  take  a  liberty  which  it  was  convinced  would 
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be  conceded  to  a  sincere  friend  who  was  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  cause  inconvenience  to  neither  nation  and  possibly  serve  the 
common  interests  of  humanity. 

The  American  suggestions  were:  That  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  agree  that  isolated  drifting  mines  be  laid  by  neither 
belligerent;  that  anchored  mines  be  laid  exclusively  for  defen- 
sive purposes  within  gun  range  of  harbors  and  be  so  constructed 
as  to  become  harmless  after  breaking  loose  from  their  anchor- 
ages ;  that  submarines  of  neither  nation  be  employed  to  menace 
merchant  vessels  of  any  nationality  except  to  carry  out  the  right 
to  intercept  and  search  them;  that  mercantile  ships  of  neither 
nation  utilize  neutral  flags  as  a  war  ruse  or  to  conceal  their 
identity;  that  Great  Britain  agree  that  foodstuffs  should  not 
be  placed  on  the  list  of  absolute  contraband;  that  she  permit 
unmolested  transit  of  such  cargoes,  either  direct  or  through 
neutral  ports,  when  addressed  to  agencies  in  Germany,  who  would 
be  designated  by  the  United  States  Government  to  receive  such 
supplies  and  to  deliver  them  to  licensed  German  retailers  for 
distribution  exclusively  to  the  civil  population;  and  that  Ger- 
many agree  that  foodstuffs  from  the  United  States  or  from  any 
other  neutral  country  be  addressed  to  such  agencies. 

These  recommendations  were  a  response  to  the  indirect  plea 
Germany  made  to  the  United  States  in  her  note,  previously 
quoted,  and  foreshadowed  by  Count  von  Bemstorff^s  informal 
offer.  Germany  wanted  her  ports  kept  open,  and  saw  in  the 
United  States,  as  food  supplier,  an  interested  party  who  might 
prevail  on  England  to  ease  her  cordon  subject  to  Germany  con- 
ceding a  quid  pro  quo,  which  was  to  modify  or  withdraw  her 
war  zone  proclamation.  The  proposals  regarding  the  food  sup- 
plies amounted  to  American  supervision  at  their  destination, 
either  by  American  consular  officers  or  American  organizations. 
Great  Britain,  with  her  mind  made  up,  austerely  viewed  Ger- 
many's successful  overtures  to  the  United  States  to  act  as  an 
interceder,  and  was  unready  in  her  response,  because  she  had 
none  of  the  tenor  desired. 

Tension  in  Washington  was  suddenly  created,  even  while  this 
possible  olive  branch  was  in  process  of  being  tendered  through 
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diplomatic  channels.  The  firat  American  victim  fell,  caught  as 
an  innocent  wayfarer  in  the  vortex  of  the  sea  warfare.  The 
steamer  Evelyn,  bound  from  New  York  to  Bremen  with  a  cargo 
of  cotton,  struck  a  mine  off  Borkum  Island,  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  sank  on  February  21,  1915.  Eight  of  her  crew  were  lost. 
One  of  the  crew,  picked  up  by  a  German  ship,  had  frozen  to 
death  before  being  rescued.  The  vessel  had  gone  down  outside 
the  German  war  zone,  though  near  the  German  coast.  Her 
loss  was  plainly  accidental,  due  to  navigating  in  mine-strewn 
waters,  and  was  not  a  direct  outcome  of  Germany's  blow  at 
Great  Britain.  But  it  came  at  a  critical  moment,  and  sharply 
brought  home  to  the  United  States  the  perils  that  lay  in  wait 
for  its  shipping  in  European  waters. 

Three  days  later  another  American  vessel,  the  Carib,  from 
Charlestown,  was  destroyed  by  a  mine  off  the  German  coast» 
losing  three  of  her  crew.  'Germany  officially  blamed  her  com- 
mander for  leaving  the  prescribed  route.  There  was  nothing 
for  the  United  States  to  do  but  to  bear  with  composure  these 
fortuitous  calamities  to  its  shipping.  But  Washington  could 
not  repress  a  nervous  anxiety  regarding  the  outcome  of  its 
efforts  to  effect  an  amelioration  of  conditions  of  which  the 
Evelyn  and  the  Carib  were  victims.  Public  concern  was  voiced 
in  Congress  by  debates  on  American  maritime  rights. 

Germany  did  not  delay  in  provisionally  manifesting  her 
general  acquiescence  in  the  American  proposals.  Her  answer 
came  on  March  1,  1916,  as  Great  Britain  was  hurling  un- 
measured defiance  at  her  through  Premier  Asquith,  who  that 
day  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  expected  British 
embargo  closing  all  sea  trade  to  and  from  Germany. 

In  accepting  the  main  American  suggestions,  Germany  said 
they  corresponded  to  her  wishes  that  the  naval  war  should  be 
conducted  according  to  rules  which  recognized  the  rights  of 
neutrals  as  well  as  the  laws  of  humanity.  She  was  willing  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  floating  mines,  but  thought  it  impracti- 
cable  to  renounce  anchored  mines  for  defensive  purposes.  Sub- 
marines would  only  be  employed  according  to  general  inter- 
national rules,  against  mercantile  vessels  of  whatever  flag  as 
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required  for  holdup  and  search.  But  it  was  insisted  that  enemy 
ships  should  not  use  neutral  flags,  nor  be  armed,  and  should 
abstain  from  offering  violent  resistance.  While  assenting  to  the 
American  proposal  for  the  regulation  of  German  food  supplies, 
Germany  reverted  to  a  sore  subject  in  observing  that  the  need 
of  the  steps  proposed  by  the  United  States  'Vould  be  sub- 
stantially diminished  if,  as  already  pointed  out  in  the  note  of 
February  16,  1915,  means  and  ways  could  be  found  to  exclude 
the  exportation  of  war  material  from  neutral  to  belligerent 
states  on  ships  of  whatsoever  flag.''  But  she  declined  to  adopt 
a  definite  attitude  on  the  proposals  until  Great  Britain  had 
done  so. 

Great  Britain's  real  reply  to  the  American  proposal  was  em- 
bodied in  an  Anglo-French  note  sent  to  all  the  neutral  powers 
announcing  the  cutting-off  of  Germany  from  all  sea  trade  with 
the  outside  world.  'That  is  our  answer,"  declared  Mr.  Asquith 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  ''to  Germany's  war  zone  order/' 

The  Anglo-French  note  mystified  the  administration  regard- 
ing the  means  the  Allies  would  adopt  to  carry  out  their  reprisals 
against  Germany.  President  Wilson  was  indisposed  to  concede 
that  the  Allies  were  privileged  to  restrict  American  trade  to 
and  from  Germany  by  recourse  to  a  "paper  blockade."  He 
took  the  view  that  a  real  blockade  must  be  enforced,  of  the 
kind  heretofore  recognized,  namely,  by  a  cordon  of  warships 
closely  drawn  round  German  ports.  The  Allies  apparently 
planned  to  intercept  ships  suspected  of  bearing  supplies  to  Ger- 
many at  any  point  on  the  high  seas,  near  to  or  distant  from 
their  suspected  destination.  The  question  developed  further  in- 
terchanges on  the  shipping  impasse. 

An  unexpected  step  by  the  House  of  Representatives  at  this 
stage  seemed,  at  first  glance,  to  throw  into  sharp  relief  a  phase 
of  the  international  situation  which  had  caused  Germany  grave 
concern.  The  question  of  an  embargo  on  war  munitions  became 
injected  into  a  resolution  that  the  House  passed  March  3,  1916, 
amplifying  the  President's  powers  to  enforce  the  neutrality  laws. 
The  Senate  took  such  a  serious  view  of  the  resolution  that  its 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  besought  a  conference  with 
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tli«  President.  As  the  resolutioiL  had  meiginBted  im  thcr  State 
DtepAFtnmDt,  it  wm  accepted  as  an  AdminiBfcvative 
msaSng  imaMdiate  actios.  The  asmpton  woe 
the  measure  was  not  too  brw^  and  oocdd  not  be  interpnted  aa 
providio^  any  embargo  on  tihe  afaipmeBt  of  war  soiiplies.  The 
Senate  nevertlieless  passed  a  suhstitiite  reaohitiDii  eiimiaating 
such  a  censtruction  beuiir  placed  en  its  provianiBk.  The  jcaala- 
tion,  "^ich  at  once- became  a  law  wi&  ttet  Prendenl^a  signafcaze* 
emixmered  the  PMsident  ^vdrtualljr  to  adopt  penelal  aKasuses 
of  reprisals  against  belHgerents  tor  prsseeuting^  tbeir  aeenti 
who  attempted  to  use  American  torrilory  as  m  ban  for 
supplies  to  their  warships.  It  authorized  the  President  im  k 
ships  suspected  of  acting  as  tenders  for  bdlig^rent  war  vessels, 
to  willihold  clearance  papars  from,  them,  and  make  such 
unneutral  practices  a  penal  ofEensa 

The  AngloKFroich  note  prodainmicr  reprisals  againai  Ger- 
many resulted  on  March  6,  I&IS,  in  an  identkid  comwwiiralnon 
frmn  Iftie  United  States  to  Great  Britain  and  Frante  inquiring 
how  the  ^Mbckade''  of  German  ports  was  to*  be  acesnipliahed, 
how  neutral-ewned  goods  were  to  be  treated  when  detained, 
how  blockade  rights  were  to  be  assumed  without  an  actual 
blockade  being  enforced,  and  what  radius  the  Allies^  eyeratioBS 
would  embrace.  While  recognizing  that  dianged  eonditiona  of 
warfare  affected  the  customary  methods  of  blecliadMig  an 
enemy's  coast,  the  Administration  considered  the  Allies'  retail^ 
atory  measure  against  Germany  incomplete  and  in^eetivew  The 
United  States  also  submitted  to  Great  Britain  Germany's  views 
on  the  American  proposals  for  modifying  her  submarine 
warfare,  if  Great  Britain  raised  the  food  embargo  against 
Germany. 

These  mediatory  proposals  at  length  produced^  March  13, 1915, 
a  response  from  Great  BMtain:  but  as  the  reprisals  against 
Germany  had  meantime  been  proclaimed,  the  act  of  draig  so 
was  a  virtual  refusal  to  consider  the  American  suggestions  witk> 
out  the  formality  of  a  note.  Great  Britain  defended  the 
reprisals,  saying  it  was  unable  to  perceive  from  the  German 
answer  to  the  American  proposals  that  Germany  was  really  pre- 
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pared  to  abandon  the  practice  of  sinking  British  merchant 
vessels  l^  submarines;  nor  to  abandon  the  use  of  mines  for 
offensive  purposes  on  the  high  seas  as  contrasted  with  the  use 
of  those  for  defense.  The  Allies'  measures  against  Germany 
were  held  as  justified  by  reason  of  Germansr's  ''inhuman"  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  Belgium  and  France,  her  maltreatment  of 
defenseless  moncombatants  and  of  British  prisoners,  and  her 
bombardment  of  defenseless  English  coast  towns.  **I  must 
emphasize/'  Sir  Edward  Grey  wrote,  'that  this  measure  (the 
blockade  of  the  German  coast)  is  a  natural  and  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  unprecedented  method,  repugnant  to  all  law  and 
morality,  which  Germany  began  to  adopt  at  the  outset  of  the 
war,  and  the  facts  of  which  have  been  constantly  accumulating." 
He  declared  that  the  British  fleet  had  instituted  a  blockade 
exclusively  controlling,  by  cruiser  cordon,  all  passage  to  and 
from  Germany  by  sea.  Great  Britain's  plea  of  justification  for 
the  blockade  constituted  a  further  rejection  of  the  American 
proposals  seeking  its  modification. 

On  the  delicate  question  of  neutral  rights,  the  subject  of  the 
American  inquiry  of  March  6,  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  a  further 
note,  March  15,  said  the  British  Government  had  felt  most 
reluctant,  at  the  moment  of  initiating  a  policy  of  blockade,  to 
exact  from  neutral  ships  all  penalties  attaching  to  a  breach  of 
blockade.  But  in  its  desire  to  relieve  the  burden  which  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  war  at  sea  inevitably  imposed  on  neutral 
sea-borne  commerce,  the  British  Government  declared  its  inten- 
tion to  refrain  altogether  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  to 
confiscate  ships  or  cargoes,  which  belligerents  had  always 
claimed,  in  respect  of  breaches  of  blockade.  Great  Britain,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  added,  would  limit  its  claim  to  the  stopping  of 
cargoes  destined  for  or  coming  from  the  enemy's  territory. 
France's  reply  was  of  a  similar  tenor.  Both  undertook  to  re- 
strict the  radius  of  operations  to  European  and  Mediterranean 
waters. 

The  British  Order  in  Council,  defining  and  putting  into  effect 
the  policy  of  reprisals  against  Germany,  notified  the  world  on 
March  15,  1915,  that  the  Allies  would  confiscate  or  requisition 
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tlie  eugo  oi  any  marduait  wsel  if  the  oupfo  vaa  made  in  G^- 
Btumy  or  was  destined  iear  Germany.  The  Order  likewise 
restricted  the  trade  of  neutrale  with  one  anottwr.  No  BOitani 
sdsipe  were  to  be  sunk,  wxt  lives  forfeited^  nor  wo«dd  nentni 
cargoes  be  seised  withevt  ixt jmeuL. 

The  United  States  deeMned  to  leeede  from  its  positioii.  The 
Anglo-Fr^ftdik  defense  of  the  naval  procedure  against  GeanmBj 
brought  a  rejoinder  on  March  30,  ldl&,  insisting  osi  the  rii^ 
of  innooent  shipments  to  be  freely  transported  to  and  from  the 
United  States  tfaromgh  neutral  coimtriea  to  beHiserent  ter- 
ritory without  being  snfadeet  to  the  pttmltiea  of  contraband 
trafik  or  faareach  of  blodttde,  mudk  less  det»tion»  requisitioB  or 
coikfiaeatioiL  The  United  States  indicated  its  readiness  to  admif 
that  the  old  form  of  a  ''dose  MDckade^  with  its  cordon  id  ships 
in  the  immediate  ofBing  of  the  blockaded  ports^  is  no  kngv 
practicable  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  possesaing  the  nseaas  and 
opportunity  to  make  eff ertive  def  »ise  by  submarines;  mines  and 
aircraft/'  But  whatever  form  of  effective  blockade  was  estab- 
lished, it  must  conform  to  the  spirit  and  rules  of  intomatiMal 
law.  For  the  United  States  to  assume  that  Great  Britam  had 
any  ri^^t  to  stop  neutral  shijaneDt  of  noncontrafaand;  boimd 
throu£^  neutral  countries  for  Germany,  would  amount  to  tine 
assumption  by  the  United  States  of  an  attitude  of  umseotrality 
toward  the  present  enemies  of  Great  Britain.  For  C^reat 
Britam  to  set  up  a  claim  of  right  to  disregard  neutral  rii^ 
under  intamational  law  would  be  tor  her  to  fling  to  the  winds 
''the  principles  for  which  she  has  consistently  and  earnestly, 
conceded  in  oth»  times  and  circumstances.''  The  Amnican 
rejoinder,  in  making  this  stand,  also  pointed  out  that  "if  the 
course  pursued  by  the  pres^it  ^lemies  of  Great  Britain  should 
prove  to  be,  in  fact,  tainted  by  illegality  and  disr^eard  of  tte 
prindi^es  of  war  sanctioned  by  enlightened  nations^  it  cannot 
be  supposed,  and  this  government  does  not  for  a  nsoment  sup- 
pose, that  his  Majesty's  Government  would  wish  the  same  taint 
to  attach  to  their  own  actions  or  would  cite  such  iUegat  acts  as 
in  any  sense  or  degree  a  justification  for  similar  practices  on 
their  part,  insofar  as  they  affect  neutral  rights.*^ 
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Germany  had  appeared  to  recognize  this  determined  effort 
to  sustain  the  right  of  American  sea  commerce  to  unimpeded 
trade  with  German  and  neutral  ports.  But  a  flank  criticism 
unexpectedly  directed  at  the  Administration  by  Count  von  Bem- 
storff,  the  German  Ambassador^  now  conveyed  the  impression 
that  Germany  was  skeptical  of  the  sincerity  of  the  American 
attitude. 

In  a  note  to  the  State  Department  the  German  Am- 
bassador on  April  4,  1915,  complained  of  the  inability  of  the 
United  States  to  effect  any  change  in  the  Allies'  suppression  of 
neutral  trade  with  Germany  after  eight  months  of  war.  Such 
a  delay,  especially  in  safeguarding  legitimate  commerce  in  food- 
stuffs, the  ambassador  viewed  as  equivalent  to  failure.  ''It  is 
therefore  to  be  assumed,"  he  commented,  ''that  the  United  States 
Government  has  accepted  England's  violations  of  international 
law.''  It  was  not  clear  whether  this  view  of  the  American 
championship  of  neutral  rights  was  volunteered  by  the  am- 
bassador as  a  personal  one  or  was  sponsored  by  the  German 
Government.  It  surprised  the  Administration,  but  the  occasion 
for  it  became  manifest  as  the  ambassador's  note  proceeded  to 
reflect  on  American  neutrality  by  renewing  the  German  com- 
plaint against  continued  American  shipments  of  war  munitions 
to  the  alUed  powers.  The  United  States,  he  said,  was  the  only 
country  in  a  position  to  export  war  material.  "In  contradiction 
of  the  real  spirit  of  neutralily,"  Count  von  Bemstorff  continued, 
"an  enormous  new  industry  in  war  materials  of  every  kind 
is  being  built  up  in  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  not  only  the 
existing  plants  are  kept  busy  and  enlarged,  but  also  new  ones 
are  being  founded.  In  reality  the  United  States  is  supplying 
only  Germany's  enemies,  a  fact  which  is  in  no  way  modified  by 
the  purely  theoretical  willingness  to  furnish  Germany  as  well 
if  it  were  possible."  He  alluded  to  the  American  Government's 
attitude  toward  the  shipment  of  war  materials  to  Mexico  in  the 
struggle  between  Carranza  and  Huerta.  Then,  he  said.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  maintained  a  true  spirit  of  neutrality  which,  had 
it  been  applied  to  the  European  combatants,  would  have  caused 
an  embargo  on  war  supplies  to  the  Allies. 
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Hie  state  Department's  aanver  to  this  oriticuBi  en  Aprfl  2» 
191&,  contested  the  groniMbi  on  wiiidi  it  was  mpiianidisr  sutda 
Count  von  Bemstorff  wns  mfionned  thnt  his  bngvage  iras 
'Susceptible  of  beinfir  rnnwiifrfri.  as  impugning  the  good  faith  of 
the  United  States  in.the  pcrformsnee  of  its  dnties  9s  a  ■eutnl,*' 
and  that  he  was  ''laboring  under  certain  false  impresaioBa."  He 
was  reminded  that  the  United  States  was  not  only  not  yidding 
its  right  as  a  neutral  to  any  one  of  the  belligerents,  but  had 
attempted  to  obtain  from  <k«at  Britain  and  Germany  eertam 
conceosians  with  regard  to  tfaeneasures  those  go^remmaits  were 
taking  for  the  intermption  of  trade  on  the  high  seas. 

On  the  <|aestion  of  war  nmnitioBS  the  State  DepartoMot 
retorted  tiiat  the  Geman  Amhaasador  aecnied  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  within  the  choice  of  tlie  United  Stalei 
Government,  notwi&standing  ite  pro&ssed  neutrality,  and  its 
diligent  efforts  to  maintain  it  in  otiier  particulars,  to  inhibit  Hub 
trade,  and  that  its  failure  to  do  so  manifested  an  uu&ir 
attitude  toward  Germany.  ''The  Government  holds,  as  I  beheve 
your  exoritency  is  aware,'*  remarked  Secretary  Bryan,  "and 
as  it  is  constrained  to  hold,  m  view  ef  the  present  indispataide 
doctrines  of  accepted  international  law,  tiiat  any  change  in  its 
own  laws  of  neutrality  during  tiie  progress  of  a  war^  which 
would  affect  unequally  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
the  nations  at  war,  would  be  an  unjustifiable  departure  from  toe 
principle  of  strict  neutralify,  by  which  it  has  consistently  sought 
to  direct  its  actions,  and  I  respectfully  submit  that  none  of  the 
circumstances  urged  by  3^onr  exoeUency^s  memorandum  atten 
the  principle  involved.  The  placing  of  an  embargo  on  the  trade 
in  arms  at  toe  present  time  would  constitate  sudi  a  change  and 
be  a  direct  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States." 
It  was  therefore  out  of  the  question  for  the  United  States, 
in  honor  bound  by  the  view  which  it  held,  to  consider  sndi  a 
course. 

M(Mnentous  events  were  to  interpose  and  retard  the  Ameri^ 
can  efforts  toward  an  amelioration  of  the  harsh  Anglo-Gennan 
methods  of  sea.  war  affecting  the  intereste  of  neutrals.  A  re- 
minder that  a  solution  of  toe  vitol  issues  involved  was  as  far 
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off  as  ew  came  <m  June  22, 1915,  in  a  memoraiidtim  from  Great 
Britain.  Tliis  was  evidently  evoked  by  tike  last  American  nute 
without  being  an  answer  to  it  Great  Britain  foand  furtlier 
occasion  1o  iterate  her  plea  of  justification  for  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  treated  American  ccmimerce.  The  note's  tenor 
was  such  that  it  would  only  be  construed  as  emphasizing  Great 
Britain's  firm  and  undeviating  resolution  to  pursue  her  course, 
afforded  no  indication  of  any  intention  to  accept  the  principles 
of  international  law  enunciated  by  President  Wilson,  nor  any 
disposition  to  compromise  on  her  blockade  of  the  German  sea 
trade,  which  began  March  1, 1915«  Her  fiat  had  caused  further 
detentjona  d  American  ships  and  cargoes.  Transport  to  tfie 
United  States  was  denied  to  goods  bouglit  in  Germany  after 
March  1,  and  shipped  throngfa  a  neutral  port ;  to  goods  contracted 
for  before  that  date,  consigned  from  Rotterdam,  a  neutral  port, 
which  were  approximately  valued  at  $50,000,000;  to  American 
cotton  for  Germany  even  if  eonaigiied  to  a  neutral  port,  and  to 
American  noneontraband  goods  for  HoMand  or  any  other  neutral 
country  contigooos  to  Germany*  Cotton,  hitherto  noneontraband, 
was  swept  with  all  other  commodities  into  tiie  contraband  list  by 
the  British  blockade  order*  Three  wedcs  after  ite  operation 
Great  Britain  had  acknowledged  holding  thirty-six  neutral 
vessels  canning  American  goods,  twenty-three  of  ^ich  were 
American  cotton  cargoes.  In  a  spirit  of  leniency  toward  the 
South,  Great  Britain  had  made  a  special  agreement  with  the 
cotton  interesto  v^ereby  such  staple  contracted  for,  and  ite 
freighters  engaged  before  March  2,  were  to  be  allowed  unim- 
peded transit,  or  bought  at  the  contract  price  if  stopped,  pro- 
vided the  riiip  carrying  it  sailed  before  March  81, 1915.  Cotton 
insured  before  March  2,  and  sailing  not  later  than  March  16, 
was  similarly  favored.  But  Great  Britain  had  to  be  satisfied 
that  such  cargoes  were  not  eventually  destined  for  Germany. 
As  the  weeks  passed  and  Great  Britain  retained  her  tifi^tened 
grip  on  sea  commerce,  showing  no  perceptible  slackening  by 
her  concessions  on  cotton,  the  Administration  was  harassed  by 
indignant  demands  from  American  shippers  to  renew  ite  pro- 
teste  to  that  country.    But  the  tragedy  of  the  Ltmtania  had  in- 
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tervened  and  overwhelmed  all  otiier  considerations,  restraining 
the  Administration  from  again  calling  Great  Britain  to  account 
while  the  tense  crisis  with  Germany  lasted. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVI 
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LUSITANIA'' — AMERICAN     PROTEST 

MORE  than  one  event  bodeful  to  Americans  had  gone  before 
and  cast  its  shadow  across  tiie  pathway  of  the  lAisitania  ere 
she  went  to  her  doom  on  May  7,  1915.  But  not  until  that  over- 
whelming tragedy  shocked  the  world  did  these  happenings 
acquire  their  real  significance.  Despite  the  implacable  tone  of  the 
German  communication  to  the  United  States,  reflecting  the  bitter 
determination  of  the  German  Government  to  destroy  the  Allies' 
shipping  within  the  war  zone  it  had  established  round  the  British 
Isles  without  being  overregardf ul  whether  neutrals  suffered  or 
not,  it  was  inconceivable  to  Americans  that  Germany  really 
meant  to  doom  neutrals  who  ventured  to  travel  on  an  enemy 
ship.  The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  is  fully  described  in  the 
chapter  on  "Submarine  Warfare."  Here  we  will  confine  our- 
selves to  the  diplomatic  complications. 

President  Wilson's  warnings  to  Germany  seemed  to  afford  cer- 
tain safeguards  that  Americans  at  least  would  be  safe.  Yet  an 
American  had  lost  his  life  in  the  destruction  of  a  British  ship, 
the  Falaba,  by  a  German  submarine  without  warning,  several 
weeks  before  the  Lusitania  was  sunk.  Later  had  appeared  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  American  press  what  proved  to 
be  a  harbinger  of  the  fate  which  befell  the  great  liner.  The 
German  Embassy,  on  the  week  preceding  the  Ltisitania's  sailing 
on  her  last  voyage,  published  an  ofiicial  warning  that  trans- 
atlantic travelers  who  took  passage  on  vessels  of  the  Allied 
Powers  did  so  at  their  own  peril,  as  such  vessels  on  entering 
British  waters  were  liable  to  destruction.  The  advertisement 
bore  the  aspect  of  a  mere  official  formality,  and  was  so  re- 
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garded  to  the  esctent  to  which  it  was  noticed;  bat  the  event  dis- 
closed that  Germany  intended  it  to  be  the  handwriting  cm  the 
wall,  to  be  heeded  by  traveling  Americans  if  th^  valued  their 
lives.  It  also  served  as  a  premoniticm  that  the  American  flag, 
to  say  nothing  of  American  fives,  was  not  to  be  held  sacrosanct. 
An  attack  on  May  1, 1915,  on  an  American  oil  ship,  the  Cmhing, 
by  German  aircraft  in  the  North  Sea,  and  the  torpedoing  of 
another  Ammean  vessel,  the  Chdfiight,  May  3,  by  a  German  sub- 
marine off  the  Scilly  Islands,  when  three  of  her  crew  were  lost, 
demonstrated  that  Germany  was  bait  on  pursuing  her  course 
regardless  of  the  perils  she  inflicted  on  neutrals.  The  attack 
made  on  the  Gulftight  deeply  stirred  Wadiington,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration was  about  to  raise  a  serious  issue  with  Germany 
over  tiiat  occurrence  when  the  larger  happening — Ihe  tcapedo- 
ii^  of  the  iMsitania  wUh  157  Ammcans  numbered  in  the  heavy 
t(A  of  victims  killed  and  drowned — stunned  the  country. 

The  afternoon  of  May  7,  1915,  brought  a  report,  brief  and 
quaUfied,  that  the  LimtamcL  had  been  sunk  by  a  German  sub- 
marine off  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  cm  tiiie  Irish  coast  It  was 
received  lifi^tly  and  with  increduUty;  but  as  further  reports 
trickled  through  the  cables  telling  of  flotsam  on  the  waters,  of 
boatloads  of  survivors  being  picked  up  by  rescuing  craft  rushed 
from  Queenstown,  the  United  States  realized  that  a  crisis  had 
come  in  its  relations  with  Germany. 

The  efforts  of  Fresidmt  Wilson  to  make  clear  to  Germany,  in 
unmistakable  terms,  the  feeling  with  which  the  American 
people  would  regard  any  calamity  to  Americans  caused  by  Ger- 
mzsxfB  operation  of  her  war-zone  decree,  had  counted  for  naufi^t 
Rising  popular  wrath  swelled  and  flowed  to  the  portals  of  the 
White  House  in  a  deluge  of  telegrams.  The  President  sous^t  to 
allay  impetuous  judgments  against  Germany  in  a  public  state- 
ment on  May  8,  1915,  in  which  he  told  the  country  that  he  felt 
'the  distress  and  gravity  of  the  situation  to  the  utmost;"  that 
he  was  considering  *Very  earnestly,  but  very  calmly,  the  right 
course  to  pursue ;''  and  that  he  knew  the  people  wished  and  ex- 
pected him  'to  act  with  deliberation  as  well  as  witii  fairness." 
Congressional  opinion  also  counseled  calmness. 
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The  same  day  a  defensive  official  statement  was  issued  from 
Berlin,  charging  that  the  Lusitania  ' 'was  naturally  armed  with 
guns,  as  were  recently  most  of  the  English  mercantile 
steamers/'  and  that  she  had  "large  quantities  of  war  material 
on  board/'  The  Wilhelmstrasse  also  pleaded  that  Americans 
had  been  repeatedly  warned  not  to  travel  in  the  sea-war  area, 
and  that  the  German  Ambassador  at  Washington  had  even 
cautioned  them  in  a  country-wide  advertisement  to  that  effect. 
Count  von  Bemstorff  hastened  to  express  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment Germany's  deep  regrets  for  the  loss  of  so  many  American 
lives.  A  denial  promptly  came  from  the  British  admiralty  that 
the  Lusitania  was  armed. 

In  solitude,  aloof  from  his  advisers,  the  President  weighed  the 
problem  confronting  the  country.  For  two  days  he  remained 
preoccupied,  mostly  alone  in  his  study,  immersed  in  deep  thouj^t, 
sometimes  undisturbed  for  hours.  Protests  continued  to  pour 
into  the  White  House  while  he  was  thus  considering  'the  right 
course  to  pursue."  Many  called  for  the  adoption  of  stem  meas- 
ures. Some  from  worMngmen's  organizations  urged  a  declara- 
tion of  war  as  the  surest  way  to  prevent  further  affronts  to 
American  dignity.  Others  demanded  a  severance  of  all  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Germany  unless  adequate  reparation  and  an 
apology  were  made.  Calmer  advisers  reconmiended  a  peaceful 
but  firm  course. 

The  prevailing  view  was  that  the  action  the  United  States 
would  decide  on  involved  the  prestige  of  the  country,  in  view  of 
the  many  American  victims  lost  on  the  Lusitania.  The  un- 
mistakable terms  of  the  American  notes  to  Germany,  implsdng  a 
warning  that  definite  action  would  follow  any  loss  of  American 
lives  or  ships  in  the  submarine  war,  were  recalled.  ''What  will 
the  United  States  do?"  was  significantly  asked  in  England.  The 
series  of  events  embracing  the  sinking  of  the  WiUiam  P.  Frye, 
the  loss  of  an  American  when  the  FcUaba  was  torpedoed,  the 
torpedoing  of  the  Gvlflight  without  warning,  and  the  drop- 
ping of  airship  bombs  on  the  Gushing,  raised  the  question 
whether  these  incidents  formed  a  sequence  suggesting  a  de- 
signed policy  of  hostility  to  the  United  States  by  Germany,  or 
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wbeiher  they  bore  no  such  relation  to  each  other  and  were 
menly  camftL 

The  Cabinet  net  on  May  11,  1915,  in  a  grave  spirit,  and  de- 
Iflbemted  kmg;  The  paramount  oUigatioDL  was  before  it  of 
detennminff  the  tenor  of  the  firm  r^resentations  that  noist  bs 
made  to  Germany,  without  invotvinsr  the  coantry  in  war,  to 
placate  national  resentment  over  the  Lusitania^s  dertrnctian*  It 
was  felt  that  the  United  States  was  nuurally  committed  to  the 
dechowtian  contained  in  its  note  to  Germany  of  Feiimazy  10, 
1915^  that  it  '%ould  be  constrained  to  hold  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Germany  to  strict  aceoimtability  Itar  such  acts  of  their 
naval  eoramandersy  and  to  take  any  steps  tiiai  may  be  neoessavy 
to  safeguard  American  lives  and  proper^,  and  to  secure  to 
American  citiseD^  the  full  enj<7nient  of  their  adoiowfedged 
rights  on  tike  hi^  seas.''  It  was  &  warning  that  predicted 
hostile  action;  ye^  as  the  country  plainly  did  not  want  war,  the 
Cabinets  inroblem  was  to  couch  the  firm  representations  to  be 
made  to  Germany  in  terms  which  would  furnish  that  country 
witii  no  reasonable  e3Dcuse  for  drawing  the  United  States  into 
hostilities  with  her.  Demands  that  the  Admimstratum  break 
off  rriations  with  (Sermany,  or  adopt  measures  of  rqirisal,  such 
as  sdzing  the  German  shipping  marooned  in  American  harbors, 
were  set  aside  as  signi^ng  st^Ni  that  would  lead  to  war.  The 
CaUnet  viewed  the  probl^n  from  many  anglesi,  and  its  discus- 
sions to<dt  a  wide  range.  The  outomie  was  Ihat  tiie  first  move 
of  a  hostile  nature  must  come  from  Germany  if  war  was  to 
result  from  Germany's  flouting  of  American  sentiment  in  sink- 
ing the  Lusitania. 

PuUic  feeling  ronained  at  hifi^  tension.  The  President  was 
striving  to  keep  it  within  the  bounds  that  would  protect  him 
from  being  swept  into  taking  drastic  action  against  Germany, 
when  Dr.  Bemhard  Demburg,  the  reputed  leader  of  Ihe  German 
propaganda  in  the  United  States,  embarrassed  the  Administra- 
tion by  adding  fuel  to  the  flames  in  a  public  statement  justifying 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  Dr.  Demburg,  who  was  a  former 
ccdonial  minister  of  the  kaiser's,  had  no  official  status  in  the 
United  States.    Hence  the  Administration  hesitated  to  take  any 
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steps  to  restrain  the  expression  of  such  unwelcome  views  from 
an  unofficial  spokesman  of  the  German  Government,  to  avoid 
further  aggravating  racial  feeling,  already  deeply  stirred.  Dr. 
Demburg's  activities  on  behalf  of  the  German  cause  subsequently 
ceased.  The  Adndnistration  effected  his  return  to  Germany, 
obtaining  safe  conduct  for  him  across  the  Atlantic  from  the 
Allied  Powers. 

After  the  Cabinet  meeting  the  protest  to  Germany  took  final 
shape,  and  was  dispatched  on  May  11,  1915,  to  Ambassador 
Gerard  at  Berlin  for  transmission.  The  note  informed  the 
kaiser's  Government  that  recent  acts  of  the  German  naval 
authorities  in  violation  of  American  rights  on  the  his^  seas  had 
created  a  grave  situation,  which  called  for  a  clear  and  full  under- 
standing between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  It  cited  the  cases  of  the  FcUaba,  dishing,  Gvlflight, 
and  Ltisitania  as  constituting  a  series  of  events  which  the  Amer- 
ican Government  had  observed  '"with  growing  concern,  distrust, 
and  amazement."  That  these  acts,  ''so  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
rules,  practices,  and  the  spirit  of  modem  warfare/'  could  have 
the  sanction  or  countenance  of  the  German  Government  the 
United  States  could  not  believe.  It  looked  for  action  from  the 
German  Government  which  would  correct  the  unfortunate  im- 
pressions that  had  been  created,  and  vindicate  the  position  of 
that  Government  with  regard  to  the  sacred  freedom  of  Uie  seas. 
Germany's  warning  to  neutrals  to  avoid  the  war  zone  was  again 
repudiated  as  in  any  degree  an  abbreviation  of  the  rights  of 
American  citizens,  bound  on  lawful  errands  as  passengers  on 
merchant  ships  of  belligerent  nationality.  The  note  repeated  that 
the  German  Government  would  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability 
for  any  infringement  of  these  rights,  and  assumed  that  the 
German  Government  accepted  the  rule  that  the  lives  of  non- 
combatants  of  whatever  nationality  could  not  lawfully  be  put  in 
jeopardy. 

The  objection  of  the  United  States  to  the  German  meUiods  of 
attack  in  sea  warfare  lay  "in  the  practical  impossibility  of  em- 
plojdng  submarines  in  the  destruction  of  commerce  witiiout  dis- 
regarding those  rules  of  fairness,  reason,  justice,  and  humanity 
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which,  all  modern  ophtion  regards  as  imperative."  The  warrnng 
issued  Iqr  the  Germaa  Embasssr  to  travehngr  Americans^  caution- 
insr  them  that  if  th^jr  took  passage  on  afaip&  of  ibe  Allied  Powers 
thegr  did  so  at  their  peril,  was  described  in  tiie  American  note  as 
''a  surprising  irregularitjr/'  No  warning  that  an  unlawful  and 
inhumane  act  would  be  committed,  Germany  was  told,  could 
possiUy  be  accepted  as  an  eaasaae  or  palliation  of  tiiat  act,  or  an 
abatement  of  the  responsibility  f<nr  its  commission* 

The  American  Government  concluded  that  German  naval 
commanders,  in  committing  &ese  acts  of  lawlessness^  did  so 
under  a  mis^iprehension  of  tibie  orders  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment Hence  it  confidently  expected  that  Germany  would  dis- 
avow the  acts  complained  of,  make  adequate  reparation,,  where 
reparation  was  possible,  and  take  immediate  steps  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  anjrthing  so  ''obviously  subversive  of  the 
principles  of  warfare.''  The  German  Government  was  looked  to 
for  ^ust,  i»rompt,  and  enHgfatened  action  in  this  vital  matter/' 
Expressions  of  regret  and  offers  of  reparation  in  the  case  of 
neutral  i^ips  destroyed  by  mistake,  while  they  might  satisfy 
international  obligations  if  no  loss  of  life  resulted,  could  not 
justtl^  or  excuse,  in  the  American  Government's  view,  a  practice 
ttie  natural  and  necessary  effect  of  wiiieh  was  to  subject  neutral 
nations  and  neutral  persons  to  new  and  immeasurable  risks. 

The  Imperial  German  Government,"  the  American  note 
finally  warned,  **vnll  not  expect  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  omit  any  word  or  any  act  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  its  sacred  duty  of  maintaining  tiie  righto  of  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens,  and  of  safeguarding  their  free  exercise  and 
enjoym^it." 

The  President's  stand  was  upheld  by  the  country.  Senators 
voiced  their  approval,  and  governors  pledged  their  Stetes  to 
support  the  American  demands.  The  press  greeted  the  protest 
as  expressing  the  nation's  mind  firmly  and  courteously,  and 
meeting  the  crisis  effectively.  Even  German  citizens  approved, 
hopeful  that  a  clash  would  be  averted,  but  pledged  tiieir  loyalty. 

In  full  accord  with  the  President's  course,  the  country  awaited 
Germany's  answer.    Confidence  was  the  keynote  in  Washington. 
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Hopes  of  a  satisfactory  answer  from  Germany  were  heis^tened 
by  a  cessation  of  submarine  activities  pending:  the  outcome. 

These  sansruine  expectations  were  short-lived.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  note  in  the  German  press  on  May  18, 1915,  evoked  an 
editorial  outcry  that  it  was  pro-British,  and  that  Germany  must 
go  her  own  way  without  submitting  to  American  dictation. 
Several  leading  German  newspapers  joined  in  a  fierce  onslaught 
on  the  United  States,  urging  that  Germany  refuse  to  yield  to 
the  American  protest.  They  repeated  that  neutrals  entering  the 
war  zone  did  so  at  their  own  peril.  The  Americans  on  board  the 
Lusitania,  they  charged,  '  Vere  shielding  contraband  goods  with 
their  person."  The  tone  of  the  German  press  caused  gloom  in 
Washington,  where  it  was  credited  with  having  governmental 
inspiration. 

While  Germany  was  framing  her  answer  the  American 
steamer  NebrcLskan,  bound  for  Delaware  Breakwater  from 
Liverpool,  was  struck  on  May  26,  1915,  by  a  torpedo  off  the 
Fastnet,  Ireland.  The  attempt  to  sink  her  failed,  and  the  ship 
returned  to  Liverpool.  Coming  in  tiie  midst  of  the  crisis  with 
Germany,  the  occurrence  amazed  Washington  and  darkened  the 
prospect  of  an  amicable  settlement.  But  Germany  at  least  made 
one  amend.  She  disavowed.  May  28,  the  attack  on  the  GvlfligM 
on  the  report  of  the  submarine  commander  that  the  vessel  had 
been  torpedoed  by  mistake,  and  later  apologized.  This  admis- 
sion was  followed  by  renewed  warnings  to  American  vessels,  made 
in  a  memorandum  to  Ambassador  Gerard,  against  traversing 
the  area  of  maritime  war  incautiously,  and  advised  that  their 
neutral  markings  be  clearly  shown  and  illuminated  at  night 

The  German  answer  on  May  29,  1915,  to  the  American  de- 
mands arising  from  the  sinking  of  the  LMsitania  bore  out  the 
unfavorable  anticipations  which  the  Berlin  press  comments  had 
created.  The  German  Government  first  sought  "a  common  basis 
of  fact''  upon  which  both  Governments  could  agree,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  clear  and  complete  understanding  demanded  by 
the  United  States.  Impljdng  that  the  American  Government 
had  an  incorrect  knowledge  of  the  vessel's  actual  status,  the 
German  answer  said  that  the  Administration  had  proceeded  on 
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the  assumption  that  the  lAisitania  could  be  regarded  as  an 
ordinary,  unarmed  merchantman.  This,  Germany  charged,  was 
not  the  case.  On  tiie  contrary,  the  German  note  described  the 
Lusitania  as  having  been  built  with  Government  funds  as  an 
auxiliary  cruiser,  and  entered  expressly  as  such  in  the  Navy  List 
issued  by  the  British  admiralty.  Here  the  now  familiar  com- 
plaint was  repeated  that  all  the  more  important  British  mer- 
chantmen had  been  equipped  with  cannon  and  ammunition  and 
other  weapons,  and  manned  by  proficient  gunners.  The  Lusi- 
tania,  the  German  answer  asserted,  had  cannon  on  board, 
mounted  and  concealed  below  decks.  Moreover,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  secretly  recommended  its  merchant  vessels  not  only 
to  seek  protection  under  neutral  flags  and  other  distinguishing 
marks,  but  while  thus  disguised  to  attack  German  submarines 
by  ramming,  for  which  successful  operation  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  offered  and  paid  high  rewards. 

"In  view  of  these  facts,  indubitably  known  to  it,"  the  note 
said  that  the  German  Government  was  unable  to  regard  British 
merchantmen  in  the  zone  of  naval  operations  as  '"undefended." 
German  submarine  commanders,  consequently,  were  no  longer 
able  to  observe  the  customary  regulations  of  prize  law,  which 
they  had  before  followed. 

The  German  Government  also  charged  that  the  Lusitania  on 
its  last  voyage,  as  on  earlier  occasions,  carried  Canadian  troops 
and  war  material,  including  5,000  cases  of  ammunition,  in- 
tended for  the  destruction  of  brave  German  soldiers.  Hence  the 
German  Government  believed  '"it  was  acting  in  justified  self- 
defense  in  seeking,  with  all  the  means  of  warfare  at  its  disposi- 
tion, to  protect  the  lives  of  its  soldiers  by  destrojdng  ammunition 
intended  for  the  enemy. 

The  Lusitania^s  owners,  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company,  in 
the  German  view,  were  culpable  in  "attempting  deliberately  to 
use  the  lives  of  American  citizens  as  a  protection  for  the  am- 
munition on  board,"  and  acted  against  tiie  clear  provision  of  the 
American  law,  which,  the  note  said,  expressly  prohibited  the 
carrying  of  passengers  on  ships  bearing  ammimition,  and  pro- 
vided a  penalty  therefor.    The  company  was  therefore  wantonly 
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guilty  of  caiising  the  deaths  of  so  maay  of  the  LutUamiti^B  pas- 
sengers. 

The  rapid  smkiiig  cf  tiie  vessel  (Sezmany  ascribed  as  yrimazUr 
due  to  the  explosion  of  the  ammunition  on  boazd  eanaed  by  a 
torpedo ;  otherwise  the  I/NMteacts's  passencers  woald  in  all  proba- 
bitity  ha^e  been  saved. 

Having  thus  justified  the  vessd's  destrudiflBi,  KksmKoy  widi- 
held  a  final  decision  oa  the  American  demands,  pending  tlie 
reoeipt  of  the  United  States  Govermne&fs  views  on  the  aapects 
of  the  case  Germany  had  presentsd.  Meantime  the  Cleniian 
Govenunent  flJ^wed  a  readiness  to  idiliae  the  X/toitesis  iasoe 
as  an  element  in  the  further  pursait  bf  the  Umted  States  of  its 
mediatory  proposals  as  a  basis  for  a  moduB  vwendi  for  the 
further  oonduct  of  the  maritime  warfare  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany.  The  United  States  was  assured  that  havinf 
shown  her  readiness  to  eater  into  a  discossian  of  these  proposals, 
Germany  had  demonstrated  her  good  iHtenftums  in  ample 
fashion;  but  the  realization  of  these  proposals  had  been  defeated 
by  the  attitude  of  the  British  Govennnent  Arbitration  vas 
suggested  for  adjusting  the  cases  of  the  CmMmg  and  (Sidf- 
Ught,  which  had  also  figured  in  the  American  protest,  and 
indemnification  was  promised  if  Germany  was  proved  to  be 
at  fault. 

The  Gemum  answer,  in  brief,  evaded  the  cardinal  poiate 
raised  hy  the  American  note,  disclaimed  all  responsibility 
for  the  loss  of  the  FoioAa  and  the  Lusitenm,  and  ignored  tiie 
question  of  the  future  safety  of  Amsricans  travding  in  the 
war  zone. 

Unconcealed  dissatisfaction  was  manifested  in  Govemmeat 
circles  at  Germany's  plea  of  justification.  Her  omnuiGn  to  diflr 
cuss  the  reparation  demanded  in  the  American  note,  and  her 
evasion  of  the  recjuest  that  guarantees  be  given  that  Ameriean 
lives  and  ships  riiould  not  be  endangered  in  the  future,  revived 
liie  crisis  in  the  relations  between  the  two  coontries. 

National  sentiment,  as  edioed  by  the  press,  viewed  the  note 
as  a  refusal  to  admit  that  the  American  demands  were  just; 
called  it  trifling,  shifty,  and  oflfensive  in  spirit^  a  plea  of  oonfes- 
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Bion  and  avoidance,  and  a  virtual  renewal  of  Germany's  cre- 
dentials to  submarine  commanders  to  slaughter  noncombatants. 
That  it  failed  to  measure  American  feeling,  mocked  law,  lacked 
even  plausibility^  contained  falsehoods,  gambled  with  neutral's 
friendship,  and  revealed  that  American  tact  had  been  wasted, 
were  other  expressions  of  the  unfavorable  views  the  German 
answer  evoked.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  appeals  for  a 
suspension  of  judgment,  the  situation  being  regarded  as  afford- 
ing no  occasion  for  hysterics,  and  a  general  disposition  was 
shown  to  trust  the  President. 

A  denial  came  from  the  Cunard  Company  that  the  Lusitania 
carried  any  war  munitions  that  would  explode  by  the  impact  of  a 
torpedo.  The  ammunition  she  carried,  the  company  said,  con- 
sisted of  4,200  cases  of  cartridges  for  small  arms,  and  1,250 
steel  shrapnel  cases,  empty.  The  cartridges  were  classified  as 
nonexplosive,  being  of  low  potency.  The  repeated  charge  that 
the  iMsitania  carried  guns  was  again  denied  by  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Washington.  The  German  Ambassador,  how- 
ever, sought  to  refute  this  denial  by  presenting  to  the  State 
Department  four  affidavits,  sworn  to  by  Germans,  who 
charged  that  they  had  seen  guns  on  board.  One  of  the  affiants, 
Gustav  Stahl,  afterwards  disappeared.  The  accusations  fell 
to  the  ground  upon  his  subsequent  arrest  and  conviction  for 
perjury. 

Again  the  President  and  Cabinet  met  on  June  1,  1915,  in 
solemn  deliberation.  The  outstanding  issue  was  whether  Ger- 
many intended  to  comply  with  the  established  requirement  of 
international  law  that  visitation  and  search  shall  be  exercised 
before  an  unarmed  vessel  was  sunk,  and  what  steps  she  would 
take  to  protect  American  citizens  and  other  noncombatants  on 
vessels  which  offer  no  resistance  when  held  up  by  German  sub- 
marines or  other  vessels  of  war.  The  President  later  laid  this 
demand  before  Count  von  Bemstorff,  the  German  Ambassador, 
informing  him  that  the  United  States  would  insist  on  Germany 
acting  upon  the  principle  of  'humanity  first''  in  her  conduct  of 
the  maritime  war.  Meantime  numerous  appeals  came  to  the 
White  House  from  American  citizens  of  German  birth  and  Ger- 
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man  societies  begging  the  Administration  not  to  take  any  drastic 
action  on  the  German  answer. 

The  terms  of  the  second  American  note  w&re  decided  apon. 
They  could  not  be  other  than  a  reaffirmatioii  of  the  principles  of 
the  first  note,  and  a  repetiti<m  of  the  demands  for  a  disavowal  of 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  as  unlawful,  adequate  reparation 
for  the  American  lives  lost,  and  in  undertaking  that  attacks  on 
unresisting  noncombatants  shall  cease.  The  tedmicalities 
raised  by  Germany  were  to  be  swept  aside  as  extraneous  to  the 
vital  issues. 

Far  into  the  night  did  ULe  Presideit  labor,  framing  a  docu- 
ment for  the  final  approval  of  his  Cabinet  Th&re  was  every 
promise  of  its  speedy  dispatch  to  Germany,  the  soitiment  being 
that  the  time  had  i>assed  for  further  parleying  and  delay.  Bat 
the  days  wore  (m  and  the  note  appeared  to  make  no  headway 
toward  taking  final  shape.  Various  explanati<ms  were  given  for 
the  del£^.  Whatever  the  obstacle,  it  was  not  than  disdosed. 
Whispers  of  dissensiims  in  the  Cabinet  over  the  terms  of  the  note 
were  heard,  and  an  unexpected  event  revealed  that  therein  lay 
the  explanation. 

The  sudden  resignation  on  June  9,  1915,*  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  threw  light  on  an  intamal 
Cabinet  struggle  that  had  beai  i»rooeeding  since  the  President 
first  submitted  his  draft  of  the  note  for  his  colleagues'  approval 
Secretary  Bryan  declined  to  indorse  it  in  its  final  form.  Bather 
than  sign  it,  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  preferred  to  resign  his 
office,  in  fairness,  he  said,  "to  the  cause  nearest  my  heart,  pre- 
vention of  war." 

The  President  had  resolved  upon  taking  a  firm  stand  in 
further  communicating  with  Germany,  and  Secretary  Bryan 
had  failed  to  shake  his  determination.  It  transpired  that  Sec- 
retary Bryan  had  disapproved  of  the  first  note  to  Germany, 
though  he  had  signed  it,  and  f avox^  Germany's  plea  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  "facts"  concerning  the  Ltusitama  before  the  sub- 
mission of  any  American  danands,  in  conformity  with  the 
arbitration  treaties  he  had  made  with  other  nations.  His  resig- 
nation recalled  a  speech  he  had  made  in  May,  1913,  before  flie 
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British  dele^tes  who  visited  the  United  States  to  arrange  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  peace  celebration. 

''I  made  up  my  mind,  before  I  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State/'  he  then  said,  ''that  I  would  not  take  office  if  I  thought 
there  would  be  a  war  during  my  tenure."  His  withdrawal  from 
the  office,  which  he  had  decided  upon  in  order  not  to  embarrass 
the  President,  did  not  result  in  any  modification  in  the  note's 
terms.  The  final  draft  was  immediately  approved  by  the 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Bryan  timed  his  resignation  to  take  effect  the 
moment  the  note  was  dispatched  to  signify  his  disapproval  of  it. 
In  his  letter  to  the  President  relinquishing  the  office  he  held, 
Mr.  Bryan  said  that  while  President  Wilson  and  he  were  alike 
desirous  of  reaching  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  problems  arising 
out  of  the  use  of  submarines  against  merchant  vessels,  ''we  find 
ourselves  differing  irreconcilably  as  to  the  methods  which  must 
be  employed." 

The  note  was  transmitted  to  Berlin  the  day  Mr.  Bryan  left  the 
Cabinet.  In  the  two  days  intervening  before  its  publication  on 
June  11,  1915,  the  country  awaited  the  disclosure  of  its  terms 
with  keen  and  anxious  interest.  Mr.  Bryan's  resignation  formed 
a  dramatic  interlude  which  more  than  hinted  that  a  warlike  atti- 
tude had  been  taken  by  the  United  States. 

The  country  was  agreeably  reassured.  Far  from  being 
couched  in  the  peremptory  terms  of  an  ultimatum,  the  second 
American  note,  though  firm,  was  polite  and  pacific,  and  was 
even  milder  in  tone  than  the  first  note  which  ex-Secretary 
Bryan  had  signed.  The  country  wondered  what  element  it 
had  originally  contained,  or  retained,  which  occasioned  the 
rupture  between  him  and  the  President,  and  conflicted  with 
Mr.  Bryan's  peace  principles.  There  was  a  general  agreement 
that  it  contained  no  threat  of  war,  nor  any  bid  for  trouble, 
nor  indicted  Germany,  but  was  rather  a  model  of  moderation, 
avoiding  bluster  or  giving  offense,  and  was  even  disappointing 
to  jingoes. 

Gratification  was  expressed  by  the  United  States  to  Germany 
that  the  latter  recognized,  in  discussing  the  cases  of  the  Cuahing 
and  Gulflight,  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  all  parts  of  the 
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open  sea  to  neutral  ships,  and  Germanj's  readiness  to  admcfwi- 
edge  and  meet  any  liability  when  attains  on  neutral  ships  guilt- 
less of  any  hostile  act  w^re  established. 

Gennany  had  defended  the  sinking  of  the  British  ddp  Fmlaba, 
in  which  an  Anierican  had  lost  his  life,  because,  aeeording  to  her 
sulnnarine  commander,  she  had  attanptod  to  escape  captore 
and  secure  assistance.  The  American  note  expressed  surprise  at 
Germany's  contention  that  amch  natural  efforts  at  self-preser^ 
vation  altered  the  obligation  of  a  naval  officer  to  be  regardful  of 
the  safety  of  the  Kves  of  tiiose  an  board  the  Tessd,  althouf^  the 
Faldba  had  ceased  her  attempt  to  escape  wbaa  torpedoed.  Notii- 
ing  but  actual  forcible  resistance  or  caotinued  efforts  to  escape 
by  flight  when  ordered  to  stop  for  the  purpose  of  visit,  the 
United  States  insisted,  had  ever  been,  held  to  warrant  Hie  for- 
feiting of  the  lives  of  a  vessefs  passengers  and  crew.  The 
American  Government,  however,  did  not  understand  that  Ger- 
many in  the  Folaha's  case  was  seddng  to  relieve  heradf  of 
responsibility,  but  only  to  explain  the  drcumstaiices  which  kd 
her  sutanarine  commander  to  act  as  he  did. 

The  note  proceeded  to  clear  the  ground  of  tedmical  isaaes 
regarding  the  status  of  the  LmsiUmim  raised  bgr  Germaiiy,  which 
were  viewed  by  the  Administration  as  not  od^  baseieas,  but 
irrelevant  and  extraneous  to  the  principles  of  whidi  tiw  United 
States  sought  Germany's  acceptance.  Hie  American  Bote  denied 
the  charges  Gennany  had  made  that  the  Laintenia  was  eguipped 
with  masked  guns,  supplied  with  anmiumtiooi,  manned  by 
trained  gunners,  transporting  troops  from  Canada,  carried  a 
cargo  not  permitted  by  American  laws  in  a  vessel  also  carrying 
passengers,  and  was  virtually  serving  as  an  auxiliary  cruiser  of 
Great  Britain.  Germany  was  informed  titiat  the  United  States 
had  <^Scial  evkknce  refuting  tiiese  allegations,  which  the  kaiaer^s 
Government  had  feared  had  not  been  brought  to  the  American 
Government's  attention.  Were  such  charges  true,  as  the  German 
note  alleged,  the  United  States  Government  would  have  been 
bound  to  take  official  cognisance  of  them  in  perf  onmnir  its  rec- 
ognized duty  as  a  neutral  power,  and  in  enforcing  its  neutrality 
laws. 
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The  American  note  said  it  was  the  Administration's  duty  to 
see  that  the  Ltisitania  was  not  armed  for  offensive  action,  was 
not  serving  as  a  transport,  did  not  carry  a  cargo  prohibited  by 
Federal  statutes,  and  was  not  in  fact  a  naval  vessel  of  Great 
Britain.  Otherwise  the  Luaitania  would  not  have  received  clear- 
ance as  a  merchantman.  The  American  Government,  Germany 
was  told,  had  performed  the  duty  of  enforcing  its  neutrality 
statutes  through  its  regularly  constituted  officials.  If  the  Ger- 
man Government  had  in  its  possession  convincing  evidence 
that  American  customs  officials  had  not  performed  their 
duties  with  thoroughness,  the  American  Government  invited 
the  production  of  that  evidence  for  consideration.  Germany, 
in  brief,  was  called  upon  for  proof  of  her  charges.  But,  well 
founded  or  not,  the  American  note  brushed  them  aside  as 
irrelevant  to  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  methods  used  by 
the  German  naval  authorities  in  sinking  the  vessel.  Here 
the  United  States  set  forth  the  vital  principle  underlying  its 
protest: 

'3ut  the  sinking  of  passenger  ships  involves  principles  of 
humanity  which  throw  into  the  background  any  special  circum- 
stances of  detail  that  may  be  tiiought  to  affect  the  case;  prin- 
ciples which  lift  it,  as  the  Imperial  German  Government  will  no 
doubt  be  quick  to  recognize  and  acknowledge,  out  of  tiie  class  of 
ordinary  subjects  of  diplomatic  discussion  or  of  international 
controversy.  Whatever  be  the  other  facts  regarding  the  LusU 
tania,  the  principal  fact  is  that  a  great  steamer,  primarily  and 
chiefly  used  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  and  carrying  more 
than  a  thousand  souls  who  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  without  as  much  as  a  chal- 
lenge or  a  warning,  and  that  men,  women,  and  children  were 
sent  to  their  death  in  circmnstances  unparalleled  in  modem 
warfare.  The  fact  that  more  than  a  hundred  American  citizens 
were  among  those  who  perished,  made  it  the  duly  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  speak  of  these  things,  and  once 
more,  with  solemn  emphasis,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Imperial 
German  Government  to  the  grave  responsibility  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  conceives  that  it  has  incurred  in 
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Hiis  tragic  occurrence,  and  to  tiie  indiBpatable  principle  upon 
wbich  that  responsibility  rests. 

'The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  contending  for  same- 
thing  much  greater  than  the  mere  rights  of  property  or  privilege 
of  commerce.  It  is  contending  for  no&ing  less  high  and  sacred 
than  the  ri^ts  of  hnmanity^  which  every  govemmeiit  honors 
itself  in  respecting  ajid  which  no  government  is  justified  in 
resigning  on  behalf  of  those  under  its  care  and  authority.  Only 
her  actual  resistance  to  capture  or  refusal  to  stop  when  ordered 
to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  visit  could  have  afforded  the  eom- 
mander  of  the  submarine  any  justification  for  such  as  putting 
the  lives  of  those  on  board  the  ship  in  jeopardy.^' 

It  was  upon  this  principle  of  humanity,  as  wdl  as  the  law 
founded  up<m  this  principle,  that  the  United  States  made  its 
stand  to  Germany. 

Again  responsive  to  Germany's  intimation  that  she  was  wip- 
ing to  accept  the  good  offices  of  Hie  United  States  in  an  attempt 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Great  Britain,  by  whkh  tiie 
character  and  conditicms  of  the  war  upon  the  seas  might  be 
changed,  the  American  Government  renewed  its  assurances  that 
it  stood  ready  to  act  as  a  mediator,  and  invited  the  German 
Government  to  make  use  of  its  services.  Meantime  tiie  United 
States  confidently  looked  to  see  the  ^'justice  and  hsmaniiy  of  the 
Government  of  Germany  vindicated  in  aSL  cases  where  Americans 
have  been  wronged,  or  Iheir  rights  as  neutrals  invaded.''  The 
representations  made  in  tiie  first  American  mrtB  were  eanmstly 
and  solemnly  renewed.  Again  the  United  States  dectined  to 
admit  that  the  proclamation  of  a  war  zone,  trom  whidi  nentrai 
ships  were  warned  to  keep  away,  could  be  made  to  operate  as  in 
any  degree  an  abbreviation  of  the  rights  of  American  ship- 
masters or  of  American  citizens  bound  on  lawful  errands  as 
passengers  on  merchant  ships  of  bdligerent  nationality.  Ger- 
many was  called  upon  to  adopt  the  measures  neoesaary  to 
put  into  practice  those  principles  for  the  dhservanee  of  which 
the  United  States  contended  in  respect  of  tbe  aafeguanling 
of  American  lives.  She  was  asfced  far  assoraBceB  that  this 
would  be  done. 
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Once  more  the  country  marked  time  while  ihe  note  received 
the  consideration  of  ihe  German  Government.  There  was  a 
perceptible  suspensicm  of  popular  feeling  against  Germany  as  the 
hope  grew  that  ihe  renewed  American  protestations  mifi^t  induce 
Germany  to  recognize  the  expedienqr  of  altering  her  attitude. 

The  note's  publication  timed  with  a  public  stat^nent  which 
ex-Secretary  Bryan  addressed  to  German-Americans*  urging 
them  to  help  in  maintaining  peaoe  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  In  this  ptea  he  threw  further  light  on  the  differ- 
ences which  arose  between  him  and  the  President  regarding  the 
Ltuitama  issue.  The  continued  infringemimt  by  Great  Britain 
of  the  rights  of  neutral  commeree  in  her  blockade  of  German  and 
neutral  ports  was^  in  Mr.  Bryan's  view,  a  vital  dement  to  be 
wdghed  in  conjunction  with  the  American  protest  to  Germany. 
President  Wilson  took  the  stand  that  the  British  and  German 
issues  must  be  handled  separatdy*  regarding  the  LusitaaUa  case 
as  too  delicate  and  intricate  to  be  complicated  by  a  concurrent 
issue  with  Great  Britain.  Tha:^ore  he  deferred  sending  a 
note  of  protest  to  Great  Britain  until  the  diflScully  with  Germany 
was  either  sdtled  or  had  reached  a  less  acute  stage.  Mr.  Bryan 
told  the  German-Americans  that  he  urged  the  Presid^it  to  send 
a  note  to  Great  Britain  simultaneously  with  the  note  to  Ger- 
many, ''not  because  Germany  had  a  right  to  ask  for  it,  but  be- 
cause I  was  anxious  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  Germany 
to  acc^  the  demands  of  the  United  States."  In  a  further  public 
statement  Mr.  Bryan  said  that  the  second  American  note  to 
Germany  had  been  ''softened/'  but  tibe  modification  in  the  final 
draft  had  not  sufficed  to  keep  him  in  office.  He  had  insisted,  he 
said,  on  a  year's  delay  before  making  any  demands  on  Germany. 

The  reception  of  the  note  in  Germany  was  marked  by  a  milder 
tone  than  the  press  had  used/  or  had  been  permitted  to  use,  since 
the  LusitoMta  crisis  arose.  Its  publication  overshadowed  the 
curr^it  war  evaits.  President  Wilson's  renewal  of  the  Ameri- 
can offer  to  mediate  witii  a  view  to  inducing  Great  Britain  to 
relax  her  naval  blockade  of  Geraoany  was  welcomed  as  affording 
a  loophole  through  which  food  and  cottcm  mit^t  be  obtained 
from  the  outside  world. 
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Germany's  more  conciliatory  attitude,  as  reflected  by  its  press, 
was  in  part  ascribed  to  the  presence  in  Berlin  of  Dr.  Anton 
Meyer-Gerhard,  believed  to  be  an  emissary  sent  by  Count  von 
Bemstorff,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Washingrton,  to  impress 
on  the  German  Foreign  Office  the  real  temx)er  of  the  American 
Government  and  people  regarding  the  Lusitania  case.  There 
was  an  impression  in  Washington  that  Germany,  through  diplo- 
matic channels,  had  been  led  to  place  an  interpretation  on  the 
first  American  note  other  than  its  language  plainly  indicated. 
If  this  was  the  case  Dr.  Meyer-Gerhard  was  credited  with 
having  made  endeavors  to  enlighten  the  German  Government 
Berlin  dispatches  chronicled  him  as  reporting  that  American 
sentiment  had  been  growing  more  favorable  toward  Germany, 
especially  regarding  an  embargo  on  war  munition  shipments  to 
the  allied  powers,  but  that  a  sweeping  revulsion  to  hostile  feel- 
ing came  with  the  destruction  of  the  lAisitania.  Public  opinion 
in  the  United  States,  was  his  reported  warning  to  the  German 
Foreign  Office,  would  not  brook  unnecessary  delay  in  answering 
the  second  American  note,  nor  tolerate  an  answer  which  ap- 
peared to  be  evasive  or  failed  to  meet  the  issue  squarely. 

Dr.  Meyer-Gerhard's  mission  to  Berlin  seemed  to  have  a 
logical  link,  or  at  least  one  was  seen,  in  an  explanation 
ex-Secretary  Bryan  made  on  June  27,  1915,  of  a  certain  con- 
versation he  had  with  Dr.  Dumba,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Am- 
bassador, regarding  the  first  American  note  on  the  Lusitania. 
A  circumstantial  story  was  current  that  Mr.  Bryan,  before  his 
resignation  as  Secretary  of  State,  had  told  Dr.  Dumba  that  the 
note  need  not  be  taken  seriously  by  Germany,  and  that  the  strong 
language  employed  by  President  Wilson  was  on^  intended  to 
appease  the  resentment  aroused  in  the  United  States  over  the 
sinking  of  the  liner.  Mr.  Bryan  acknowledged  discussing  the 
Lusitania  case  with  the  Austrian  Envoy,  but  did  not  disclose 
the  nature  of  the  conversation.  What  appeared  plain  was  that 
Germany  had  not  tak^i  the  first  American  note  very  seriously, 
and  that  she  had  acted  accordingly  on  receiving  from  some 
quarter  an  interpretation  of  the  note  of  a  tenor  similar  to  that 
of  the  statement  attributed  to  her. 
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Mr.  Brymn,  feelinar  that  he  was  impugned  in  the  matter, 
vokinteerod  the  ststement  that  he  had  reported  to  the  President 
the  ewence  of  his  conversstioii  wiih  Dr.  Dumba,  and  thai  tiie 
President  had  approved  wliat  he  had  said;.  ''When  we  leaned 
tiiat  the  eonversaticxi  had  been  misinterpreted  in  Berliit,''  he 
continnedt  "I  faroof^t  tiie  matter  to  the  attention  of  Ambassador 
Dumba,  and  secnred  from  him  a  statement  certifying  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  report  of  tiie  ccKVCTsation  that  i  had  made  to 
the  President.  Ambassador  Dmnba's  statment  was  sent  to 
our  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  Ambassador  Dnmba  also  tele- 
graphed the  Gennan  Govenunent,  affirming  the  correctness  of 
my  report  of  the  inierriew  sad  denying  the  construction  that 
had  been  placed  upon  if  Mr.  Barjrsn's  explanation,  it  will  be 
seen,  was  efaisive  in  ttiat  it  carefully  abstained  even  hinting 
at  wliat  was  actually  said  that  caused  confasion:  so  that 
what  Germany  learned,  and  what  she  misunderstood,  is  a 
state  secret. 

While  Germany's  answer  to  the  second  note  was  en  the  way, 
one  charge  she  made  against  Great  Britain  in  justifying  her 
submarine  methods  was  substantiated  in  the  British  House  of 
Commims.  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Parliamentary  under-Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  answer  to  a  question,  said  tiiat  merchant- 
men of  a  belligerent  power  were  entitled  by  estaUished  usage 
to  cany  and  use  aimaments  in  self-defense.  Great  Britain  had 
communicated  witii  several  neutral  governments  at  ttie  outbreak 
of  the  war  regarding  tlie  mxtter,  he  said,  and  several  more 
had  been  approached  since  as  drcumstances  required.  British 
ships  so  armed,  he  added,  had  been  trading  regularly  with 
various  countries  since  an  early  stage  of  the  war. 

The  United  States  was  not  one  of  the  countries  Great  Britain 
had  approached  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  object  to  British 
ships,  armed  for  defense  only,  trading  with  American  ports. 

G^many's  answer,  on  July  8,  1915,  to  the  second  American 
note  did  not  differ  in  spirit  or  tenor  from  her  preceding  notes. 
It  yielded  nothings  and  was,  if  anytitiing,  more  evasive  in 
attemptinflr  to  divert  the  LusiUma  issue  to  channels  iirto  whidi 
the  United  States  could  not  enter.    B^ond  an  academic  re- 
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affirmation  that  Germany  had  always  been  governed  by  the 
principles  of  humanity  in  conducting  maritime  warfare,  and 
inviting  American  cooperation  in  effecting  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  the  note  was  largely  an  indictment  of  Great  Britain  for 
her  ^nbargo  on  German  trade.  "We  have  been  obliged  to  adopt 
a  submarine  war/'  Germany  pleaded,  'ix>  meet  the  declared  in- 
tentions of  our  enemies  and  the  method  of  warfare  adopted  by 
th^n  in  contravention  of  international  law/' 

In  defending  her  submarine  warfare,  Germany  placed  her 
own  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  humanity  under  which 
she  professed  to  be  governed.  The  American  Government  would 
appreciate,  the  reply  said,  that  ''in  the  fi^t  for  existence  which 
has  been  forced  upon  Germany  Iqr  its  adversaries  and  announced 
by  them,  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  do 
all  within  its  power  to  protect  and  save  the  lives  of  German 
subjects.  If  the  Imperial  Government  were  derelict  in  these, 
its  duties,  it  would  be  guilly  before  God  and  history  of  tiie 
violation  of  those  principles  of  higher  humanity  wliich  are  the 
foundation  of  every  national  esdsbesxice.** 

Blame  for  the  loss  of  the  Ltrntania  was  laid  on  Great  Britain. 
''The  case  of  the  lAisitania  shows  with  horrible  clearness,"  the 
reply  continued,  "to  what  jeopardizing  of  human  lives  the 
manner  of  conducting  war  employed  by  our  adversaries  leads. 
In  the  most  direct  contravention  of  international  law,  all  dis- 
tinction between  merchantmen  and  war  vessels  have  been 
oblitierated  by  the  order  to  British  merchantmen  to  arm  them- 
selves and  to  ram  submarines  and  by  the  promise  of  rewards 
therefor;  and  neutrals  who  use  merchantmen  as  travelers 
thereby  have  been  exposed  in  an  increasing  degree  to  all  the 
dangers  of  war.  If  the  commander  of  the  German  submarine 
which  destroyed  the  Lusitania  had  caused  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers to  take  to  the  boats  before  firing  a  torpedo,  this  would 
have  meant  the  sure  destruction  of  his  own  vessel.  After  an 
experience  in  sinking  much  smaller  and  less  seaworthy  vessels, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  a  mighly  ship  like  the  Lusitania  would 
remain  above  water  long  enough,  even  after  the  torpedoing,  to 
permit  passengers  to  enter  the  ship's  boats.    Circumstances  of 
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a  veiy  peculiar  kind,  especially  tiie  presence  on  board  of  large 
quantities  of  highly  explosive  materials,  defeated  this  expecta- 
tioa.  in  addition,  it  may  be  pointed  oat  ttat  if  the  X4»jteiiut 
had  been  spared,  thousands  of  cases  of  munitiQSiB  woald  have 
been  sent  to  GeroEmny's  mwnifs  and  thereby  thousands  of  Ger- 
man mothers  and  children  robbed  «f  breadwiBners." 

Germany  now  made  three  alternative  proposals  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  lives  of  American  citiEens  on  the  hii^  seas  wd  to 
excbkle  any  unforeseen  dangers  to  American  passenger  ships, 
'%nade  posdble  in  view  of  the  ooDdnot  <tf  maritime  war  by  Ger- 
mansr's  adversaries.'^  One  was  tbat  German  sobmarme  eooci- 
manders  woidd  be  instructed  to  permit  the  free  and  safe  passage 
of  snch  passenger  steamers  when  made  reeognizabie  by  special 
marldngs,  subject  to  their  sailings  being  notified  a  reaawnmfaie 
time  in  advance  and  to  the  American  Government  guaranteeing 
that  these  vessels  had  no  oontraband  on  board,  arrangements 
for  the  unhampered  passage  of  such  i^esseis  to  be  agreed  on  fay 
the  naval  authorities  of  both  sides.  The  seoond  proposal  was 
the  installation  of  a  reasonable  number  of  neutral  vessels  under 
the  American  flag  to  afford  greater  facilitks  for  transatlantic 
travel  to  American  citizens.  By  these  additional  diips,  Ger- 
many nrsed,  tiiere  would  be  no  compelling  iieoesBity  for  Ameri- 
can dtisems  te  travel  to  Europe  in  enemy  ships.  "^In  partioaiar,^ 
the  German  reply  pointed  out,  *the  Imperial  Government  is 
unaUe  to  admit  that  AsEMrican  citizens  can  protect  any  enemy 
ship  thro^^  the  mexe  fact  of  their  presence  on  board.'*  The 
third  proposal  was  proffered  in  case  the  American  Government 
could  not  acquire  an  adequate  number  of  nentral  passenger 
ships*  in  that  event  the  Imperial  Government  was  prqiared  to 
interpose  no  objectkm  to  the  pladng  under  the  American  flag 
by  the  American  Government  of  four  enemy  passenger  ships  f <^ 
passenger  traiSc  between  North  Amarica  and  England.  As- 
surance oi  *^ee  and  safe''  passage  would  then  be  accorded  to 
such  steamers.  The  German  rq[>ly  f  ormaUy  accepted  President 
Wilson^s  offer  to  communicate  and  suggest  proposals  to  Great 
Britain  regarding  an  alteration  in  the  prevailmg  methods  of 
maritime  war. 
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Germany's  refusal  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  United  States 
produced  a  deadlock.  Official  Washington  took  a  grave  view  of 
the  situation  without  seeing  any  way  out  of  the  impasse  except 
a  resort  to  heroic  measures,  which  the  administration  sought 
to  avoid.  No  time  was  lost  in  sending  a  rejoinder,  on  July  21, 
1915,  not  only  declining  to  accept  the  proposals  Germany  made, 
but  to  recede  from  the  position  the  United  States  had  taken  in 
demanding  disavowal,  and  reparation  for  the  destruction  of  the 
LiLsitania,  accompanied  by  guarantees  for  the  discontinuance  of 
unlawful  attacks  on  unresisting  merchantmen.  The  United 
States  also  refused  to  consider  Germany's  proposal  for  the 
''licensing''  of  ships  for  the  safe  conduct  of  American  travelers 
and  commerce  on  the  sufferance  of  the  belligerents.  Germany's 
laborious  arraignment  of  Great  Britain  as  the  chief  culprit 
responsible  for  her  disagreement  with  the  United  States  was 
likewise  rejected  as  having  no  vital  relation  to  the  American 
demands.  British  maritime  policy,  in  the  President's  view, 
could  not  be  permitted  to  complicate  the  direct  issues  with  Ger- 
many. 

The  third  American  note  informed  the  German  Government 
that  its  reply  was  unsatisfactory  in  that  it  failed  to  meet  the 
differences  between  the  two  governments,  and  indicated  no  way 
In  which  the  accepted  principles  of  law  and  humanily  could  be 
complied  with  in  the  grave  matter  in  controversy.  The  German 
reply  rather  proposed,  on  the  contrary,  arrangemoits  for  a 
partial  suspension  of  those  principles,  which  virtually  set  them 
aside.  The  American  rejoinder  stood  squarely  upon  the  United 
States'  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  law  and  humanity  set 
forth  in  previous  communications  to  Germany  in  respect  of 
her  observance  of  her  war  zone  decree  and  her  use  of  submarines 
against  merchantmen,  and  noted  with  satisfaction  the  German 
Government's  recognition  of  their  validity.  Hence  the  issue 
between  the  two  countries  so  far  seemed  to  be  recognition  by 
Grermany  of  certain  principles  without  compliance.  The  United 
States  restated  its  view  of  those  principles  which  Germany  had 
professed  to  recognize,  namely:  ''The  principle  that  the  hi^ 
seas  are  free,  that  the  character  and  the  cargo  of  a  merchantman 
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mufit  first  be  asoertained  before  sbe  can  lawfully  be  seized  or 
destroyed,  and  that  1iie  lives  of  ngncomhatants  may  in  no  case 
be  ]uit  in  jeopardy  unless  the  vessel  redsls  or  sedcs  to  escape 
after  bein£r  summoned  to  submit  to  esamination,  for  a  bel- 
ligeiBnt  act  <rf  retaliation  is  per  se  an  act  b^ond  the  law^  and  the 
defense  if  an  act  of  retaliation  is  an  admission  liiat  it  is  lUegaL^' 

The  United  States  regretted  to  iind  that  the  -Oennan  Govern- 
ment regarded  itself  as  in  lai^e  degree  eKempt'  from  ibe  <d}liga- 
tion  to  observe  ^these  principles^  even  wheire  neutral  vessels  were 
oanoes^ied,  because  of  tihe  maritime  poUcy  asd  ptractace  of  <jreat 
Biitadn:  "Tike  iboperial  German  Go^finnmB&t  will  readily  un- 
d^»tand  that  (the  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  ^scuss 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  Giieat  Britain  witii  regaord  to 
neutral  trade  ^co^t  witti  iihat  jfoverament  itself,  and  idnat  it 
must  iseguaad  the  candu<3t  esf  <^Uier  belligerent  c;«wecnanentB  as 
irrelevant  to  aiur  discussion  witii  the  Imperial  Gezman  GovezaEi- 
ment  of  what  this  government  regards  sas  grave  and  unjusti- 
fiable violation  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens  by  German 
naval  oenunandffis/'  The  Americain  Mioinder  furiiier  -con- 
denmed  Germaiiy's  naxcal  metiiods  iasr  fdadaring:  ''If  a  bel- 
ligenent  camtot  retaliate  .against  jm  «ikamy  witliout  injuriBg  tiie 
lives  of  neutrals,  ;as  well  as  tiheir  propeitty.,  hun»nnty«  as  well  as 
justice  and  a  due  a:^egard  for  the  dignity  'of  neutral  powers, 
should  dictate  tiiuit  the  juraotioe  be  discontanned  If  peraisted  in 
it  would  in  «ueh  ciromnstaahees  oimstitnte  an  ^mpardonaUe 
offense  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  neulxal  nation  affected/' 

While  acknowledging  that  modem  conditiens  had  created 
radical  a)ta:ati0ns  in  the  circumstances  and  metioLods  of  attack, 
the  United  States  declined  to  conseEft  to  an  abatement  of  any 
essential  and  fundamental  right  of  its  people  because  of  a  mere 
alteration  of  circumstanices.  ''The  rights  of  neutrals  in  time  of 
war/'  the  American  note  contended,  "are  based  upon  principle, 
not  i4>on  ^cpedii^c^,  and  the  principles  ai^e  immutable.  It  is 
tiie  duty  and  obligation  of  belligerents  to  ifind  a  way  to  acbvpt 
the  oiroumrtances  to  them/' 

Recent  eveirts,  the  Ameoictti  rejcdnder  pconiied  out,  had 
demonstrated  that  it  was  possible  and  practioable  tooonduct  Oer- 
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many's  submarine  operations  in  substantial  accord  with  the  ac- 
cepted principles  of  regulated  warfare :  ''The  whole  world  had 
looked  with  interest  and  increasing  satisfaction  at  the  demon- 
stration of  that  possibility  by  German  naval  commanders.  It 
is  manifestly  possible,  therefore,  to  lift  the  whole  practice  of 
submarine  attack  above  the  criticism  which  it  has  aroused,  and 
remove  the  chief  cause  of  offense/' 

The  American  Government  thereupon  repeated  its  demands 
to  Germany:  ''In  view  of  the  admission  of  iUegalily  made  l^ 
the  Imperial  Government  when  it  pleaded  the  right  of  retaliation 
in  defense  of  its  acts,  and  in  view  of  the  manifest  possibility  of 
conforming  to  the  established  rules  of  naval  warfare,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  cannot  believe  that  the  Imi>erial 
Government  will  longer  refrain  from  disavowing  the  wanton  act 
of  its  naval  commander  in  sinking  the  Lusitania  or  from  offering 
reparation  for  the  American  lives  lost,  so  far  as  reparation  can 
be  made  for  the  needless  destruction  of  human  life  by  an  illegal 
act" 

In  declining  to  accept  Germany's  proposal  that  certain  vessels 
be  designated  for  transatlantic  travel  for  American  passengers 
and  commerce,  to  have  safe  conduct  on  the  seas,  "now  illegally 
proscribed,''  the  United  States  submitted  that  any  such  agree- 
ment would  by  implication  subject  other  vessels  to  illegal  attack 
and  would  be  a  curtailment  and  therefore  an  abandonment  of  thet 
principles  for  which  the  American  Government  contended,"  and 
which  in  times  of  calmer  counsels  every  nation  would  concede  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

A  further  response  was  made  to  Germany's  repeated  allusions 
to  the  need  for  cooperation  in  securing  the  "freedom  of  the 
seas,"  Germany  was  assured  that  both  Governments  were  con- 
tending for  this  object,  and  the  United  States  invited  Germanjr's 
assistance  for  its  realization.  Echoing  the  German  Govern- 
ment's hope  that  this  object  might  in  some  measure  be  accom- 
plished even  before  the  war  ended,  the  American  note  said :  "It 
can  be.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  feels  obliged  to 
insist  upon  it,  by  whomsoever  violated. or  ignored,  in  the  protec- 
tion of  its  own  citizens,  but  is  also  deeply  interested  in  seeing  it 
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made  practicable  between  the  belligerents  themselves,  and  holds 
itself  ready  at  any  time  to  act  as  the  common  friend  who  may 
be  privileged  to  suggest  a  way/' 

'In  the  meantime/'  ran  the  final  word  of  the  United  States, 
^the  very  value  which  this  Government  sets  upon  the  long  and 
unbroken  friendship  between  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  and  Government  of  the  German 
nation  impels  it  to  impress  very  solemnly  upon  the  Imperial 
German  Government  the  necessity  for  a  scrupulous  observance 
of  neutral  rights  in  this  critical  matter.  Friendship  itself 
prompts  it  to  say  to  the  Imperial  Government  that  repetition 
by  the  conmianders  of  German  naval  vessels  of  acts  in  con- 
travention of  these  rights  must  be  regarded  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  when  they  affect  American  citizens,  as  being 
deliberately  unfriendly/' 

At  that  stage  the  Lusitania  issue  rested  as  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  the  war  approached,  with  the  onus  remaining  in  Germany 
to  concede  the  American  demands  if  the  relations  between  ihe 
two  countries  were  to  resume  their  previous  cordial  character. 
The  submarine  warfare  meantime  caught  another  American 
victim  in  the  steamer  Leelanaw,  bound  for  Belfast  from  Arch- 
angel with  a  cargo  of  flax,  which  was  sunk  on  July  25,  1915, 
by  a  torpedo,  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Scotland.  The  crew  were 
saved.  Germany  had  declared  flax  contraband.  Her  willingness 
to  make  amends  when  such  occurrences  were  shown  to  be  due 
to  error  on  her  part  was  demonstrated  in  her  admission  of 
responsibility  for  the  torpedoing  of  the  Nebraskan,  previously 
recorded.  Germany  duly  expressed  her  regret  for  the  act  and 
her  readiness  to  make  reparation,  saying  that  the  attack  ''was 
not  meant  for  the  American  flag,  but  is  to  be  considered  an 
unfortunate  accident." 

Pending  issues  with  Great  Britain  had  not  been  overlooked 
despite  the  predominance  of  the  Ltisitania  difficulty  with  Ger- 
many. An  American  protest  had  been  lodged  against  the  seizure 
by  Great  Britain  of  the  American  vessel  Neches,  which  left 
Rotterdam  with  a  cargo  of  Belgian  goods.  The  United  States 
had  also  served  notice  on  Great  Britain  that  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
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can  shippers  in  the  adjudication  of  their  seized  cargoes  before 
the  British  prize  courts  rested  on  international  law,  not  on 
Orders  in  Council  or  municipal  law.  Secretary  Lansing  ex- 
plained that  the  notice  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  legal  caveat 
generally  conserving  the  rights  of  American  citizens  in  pending 
cases. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVII 

GERMAN-AMEBICAN     ACTIVITIES  —  SINK- 
ING    OP     THE     "W.     P-     PRYE'' 

GBRMAN-American  sentiment^  inflamed  from  the  outset  of  the 
war,  had  been  early  recognized  by  President  Wilson  as  an 
element  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  interests  of  neutrality.  Too 
deep  to  be  repressed,  it  became  ihe  mainspring  of  various  dis- 
turbing activities  throughout  the  country,  while  the  administra- 
tion was  contending  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany  for 
American  rights  abroad.  The  war's  ramifications,  in  fact,  had 
not  only  stirred  the  Government  into  exercising  high  and  im- 
perative functions  in  the  realm  of  diplomacy,  but  had  set  in 
motion  other  governmental  machinery  to  safeguard  American 
rights  at  home.  The  neutrality  laws,  dormant  from  disuse  in 
time  of  peace,  had  become  vitalized,  and  officials  intrusted  with 
the  duty  of  enforcing  them  were  more  than  ever  confronted  with 
the  difficult  task  of  checking  covert  infractions. 

The  racial  sympathies  of  German-Americans  had  been  pri- 
marily moved  by  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  injustice  of  neu- 
trality laws  which  permitted  unrestricted  exports  of  war  muni- 
tions to  the  allied  powers,  while  Germany  was  denied  such  serv- 
iceable supplies  through  her  mercantile  fleets  being  driven  off  the 
seas.  The  German  Government  in  its  official  communications  had 
virtually  charged  the  Administration  witii  showing  discrimina- 
tion against  Germany;  the  German  Embassy,  German  societies, 
and  the  German-American  press  had  made  a  similar  charge.  The 
repeated  answer  of  the  State  Department  had  be^i  that  it  would 
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be  an  unneutral  act  for  any  country  to  amend  its  neutrality  laws 
during  the  course  of  a  war  in  order  to  forbid  shipments  of  war 
supplies,  particularly  in  the  present  case,  when  such  an  embargo 
would  redound  to  the  advantage  of  one  side  (the  Central  Powers) , 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other  (the  Allied  Powers). 

Another  source  of  unrest  lay  in  the  enforced  domicile  in  the 
United  States  of  German  reservists,  whom  the  Allies'  warships 
prevented  from  joining  their  regiments.  Eager  to  serve  their 
fatherland,  a  number  of  them  sought  to  leave  the  United  States 
by  means  of  forged  American  passports,  some  planning  to  reach 
England  by  this  means  to  act  as  spies.  Neutral  ships  were  in- 
volved in  the  attempt  to  facilitate  their  passage.  Grerman  ship- 
ping interests,  unable  to  operate  their  fleets,  endeavored  to  provi- 
sion German  cruisers  in  American  waters  and  were  prosecuted. 

The  war,  indeed,  through  such  subterranean  channels,  had  ob- 
tained a  certain  foothold  on  American  soil.  But  the  ardent  Grer- 
man patriots  who  thus  aimed  to  strike  a  blow  at  their  country's 
enemies  without  intending  to  show  disrepect  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  found  nevertheless  that  they  were  really  contending 
against  American  law,  and  that  their  patriotic  enterprise  was 
therefore  felonious  in  deed,  though  not  in  motive. 

The  restraints  of  neutrality  had  brought  into  being,  with 
February,  1915,  a  league  designated  as  organized  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  ''real  American  neutrality,  and  to  uphold  it  free  from 
commercial,  financial,  and  political  subservience  of  foreign 
powers.''  Four  representatives  of  Congress  supported  the  league 
at  its  initial  meeting  in  Washington.  Its  platform  demanded  an 
American  cable  controlled  by  the  United  States  Government,  to 
insure  ''an  independent  news  service" ;  a  free  and  open  sea  for 
American  commerce  and  unrestricted  traffic  in  noncontraband 
goods  as  defined  hy  law ;  the  immediate  enactment  of  legislation 
prohibiting  the  export  of  war  munitions  "as  a  strictly  American 
policy" ;  the  establishment  of  an  American  merchant  marine ;  and 
pledged  support  only  to  candidates  for  public  office,  irrespective 
of  party,  who  would  place  American  interests  above  those  of  any 
other  country,  and  aid  in  "eliminating  all  undue  foreign  influ- 
ences from  public  life." 
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The  project  was  viewed  as  a  political  orgranizatioii  fanned  to 
further  pro^SermaB  aizns  and  foment  hostility  to  Great  Britain 
under  the  ^ee  of  eMtetpiAvding  Ammcan  neutrality.  It  was 
inaugurated  under  the  auspices  of  the  German-American  Na^ 
tional  Alliance,  credited  witii  r^resenting  a  memberdiip  of 
2,000,000,  in  cooperation  with  German-American  societies  and 
the  editors  of  German-American  newspapers. 

Professor  Euno  Francke,  of  Harvard,  in  dedining  to  be 
associated  with  the  project,  expressed  scnne  views  tiierean 
whidi  were  interpreted  as  edioing  those  of  the  great  majority 
of  GermanrAmerica&s  who  had  abstained  from  political  or  un- 
lawful activities  on  behalf  of  their  fatherland.  Writing  to  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  Represanrtative  Bartholdt,  of  Missouri,  a  leading 
i^irit  of  the  organization,  who  had  besought  his  cooperation. 
Professor  Fraacke  said :  **Mj  German  sjnnpathies  cannot  make 
me  f  oi^get  what  seem  to  be  my  duties  as  an  American  dtiseB.  I 
bdieve  it  would  be  ac^iast  xny  duty  as  an  American  if  I  were  to 
take  part  in  a  propaganda  tiie  purpose  of  which  win  be  tiiouglit 
to  force  our  Government  into  a  hostile  attitude  toward  Eingland. 
Yonr  circular  ldi»r  speaks  of  'Ehii^and  as  America's  archenemy/ 
It  calls  for  a  new  'Dedaration  of  Independence,'  which  is  to  'elim- 
inate aU  undue  English  influences  from  our  American  life.'  As  a 
man  of  German  blood  I  mig^t  weloome  the  help  which  would  ac- 
crue to  Germany  by  such  a  conflict  between  the  United  States  and 
England.  But  as  an  American  dtisen  I  cannot  possibly  support  a 
poli<gr  which  woukl  bring  the  terrors  of  war  into  our  own  countiy. 
What  I  feel  bcmnd  to  support  as  an  Am^can  citizen  is  a  policy 
which  holds  itself  strictly  witMn  the  now  accepted  rules  of  neu- 
trality, although,  to  my  regret,  this  policy,  tiirougfa  circumstances 
over  wliich  the  United  States  has  not  control,  practically  turns 
out  to  the  advantage  of  England  and  to  the  detriment  of 
Germany." 

The  German  Embassy,  in  its  periodic  protests  to  the  Adminis- 
tration on  the  munitions  question,  was  thereby  the  most  active 
diannel  through  which  the  aims  of  the  German-American  ad- 
vocates of  '^strict  neutralily"  were  voiced.  One  complaint  the 
embassy  made  was  against  the  building  of  hydroaeroplanes  tqr 
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American  firms  for  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Secretary  Bryan 
informed  Count  von  Bemstorff,  February  1, 1915,  that  the  State 
t>epartment  did  not  concur  in  his  contention  that  such  aircraft 
must  be  regarded  as  vessels  of  war  whose  delivery  to  belligerent 
states  by  neutrals  should  be  stopped. 

Individual  zeal  for  the  Teuton  cause  prompted  one  sympathizer 
named  Werner  Horn,  supposed  to  be  a  German  army  officer,  to 
attempt  the  destruction  by  dynamite,  February  2,  1915,  of  the 
American-Canadian  railroad  bridge  between  Vanceboro,  Me.,  and 
St.  Croix,  New  Brunswick.  The  bridge  was  only  slightly  damaged 
on  the  Canadian  side.  On  American  territory  some  windows  were 
broken  in  Vanceboro  from  the  vibrations  of  the  explosion.  The 
occurrence,  however,  startled  the  American  authorities,  who 
feared  that  it  might  be  a  prelude  to  a  campaign  of  violence  by 
German  sympathizers.  Horn  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  a 
brief  jail  term  for  defacing  and  injuring  buildings  in  Vanceboro. 
Canada  demanded  his  ^ctradition  on  a  charge  of  attempted 
destruction  of  human  life.  The  case  involved  the  question  of 
whether  Horn's  act  was  merely  a  political  offense.  It  left  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Maine  State  authorities  upon  a  federal  grand 
jury  in  Boston  indicting  Horn,  charging  him  with  illegally  ex- 
porting dynamite  in  interstate  commerce.  Horn  sought  release 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  belligerent  engaged  in  an  act  of  war 
and  was  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  American  <x)urts. 
Contesting  his  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  United 
States  Government's  attorneys  contended  that  to  grant  the  peti- 
tion would  mean  that  the  United  States  had  no  rights  which  it 
could  enforce  as  a  neutral  nation  against  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man army.  Horn's  counsel  argued  that  international  law  con- 
trolled the  case,  as  the  German  Government,  not  the  individual 
charged,  was  responsible  for  the  offense.  The  case  remained 
pending  before  the  courts  after  Horn's  petition  had  been  denied. 

Horn's  attempt  to  destroy  the  St.  Croix  bridge  duly  became 
linked  with  a  passport  plot  uncovered  by  a  federal  grand  jury 
in  New  York  City.  Indictments  were  returned  February  5, 
1915,  involving  a  number  of  Germans,  charging  conspiracy 
against  the  United  States  by  fraudulent^  obtaining  passports 
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from  the  State  Department  for  aiding  the  safe  passage  of 
reservists  to  Germany  and  England.  One  of  the  accused,  a  Ger- 
man reservist  named  Stes^er,  later  pleaded  guilly  and  c<»i- 
fessed.  In  doing  so  he  charged  that  the  passport  plot  had  bem 
participated  in  by  Captain  Boy-Ed,  the  German  naval  attachd. 
Reservists,  he  said,  had  already  been  sent  to  England  Iqr  means 
of  bogus  passports  to  serve  as  spies.  One  he  named  was  C.  H. 
Lody,  reported  as  shot  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  espi<mage. 
The  same  organization,  said  to  be  conducted  by  Captain  Boy-Ed, 
which  had  instigated  the  passport  plots,  Stegler  also  charged, 
had  sent  Horn  to  blow  up  the  St  Croix  River  bridge.  The  State 
Department  called  the  attentikm  of  the  German  Govemm^it  to 
the  charges  made  against  Captain  Boy-Ed,  who,  as  an  attach^ 
of  the  German  Embassy,  was  exempt  from  prosecution.  Hie 
German  Embassy  issued  a  stat^n^it  ridiculing  and  d^iying 
Stegler's  charges.  Ei^^t  moi  were  involved  in  the  passport 
plots,  all  of  whom  were  convicted.  Four  of  the  reservists,  who 
were  arrested  on  a  Norwegian  steamer  by  Government  Secret 
Service  agents,  pleaded  guilty,  and  were  fined  ^00  each.  Stegler 
was  sentenced  to  sixty  days'  impriscmment  Another  man 
named  Ruroede,  who  also  pleaded  guilty,  received  a  three-year 
jail  term;  two  others  were  s^it^iced  to  ten  months'  imprison- 
ment each. 

E^rer  on  the  alert  to  find  prima  facie  grounds  for  lodging  com- 
plaints that  the  neutrality  laws  were  not  being  respected,  the 
German  Embassy  objected,  February  20,  1915,  in  a  protest  to 
the  State  Department,  to  the  building  of  certain  submarines  by 
certain  American  firms,  who  it  charged  were  sending  component 
parts  to  Canada  for  the  use  of  Great  Britain.  The  Austrian 
Embassy  made  a  similar  complaint.  Mr.  Qharles  M.  Schwab^ 
who  controlled  one  of  the  concerns  named,  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  and  its  affiliated  plants,  thereupon  informed  Secretary 
Bryan  that  the  submarines  being  built  at  the  Bethlehem  plants 
were  not  for  delivery  to  any  of  the  belligerents  during  the  period 
of  the  war.  The  State  Department  accepted  Mr.  Schwab's 
assurance.  The  Administration  apparently  had  not  changed  the 
policy  it  had  earlier  acted  upon  against  the  shipmait  of  sub- 
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marines  or  iheir  component  parts  from  the  United  States  for 
the  use  of  belligerents. 

The  broken  German  cable  from  the  United  States  to  Ger- 
many via  the  Azores  was  the  subject  of  a  plea  by  Germany  to 
the  Administration,  February  27,  1915,  asking  it  to  obtain  Great 
Britain's  consent  for  its  restoration.  Germany  proposed  to  re- 
pair and  reopen  the  cable  at  its  own  expense,  undertaking  to  re- 
strict its  use  to  communications  between  the  United  States  and 
the  American  Embassy  and  consulates  in  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  to  news  sent  to  the  American  press,  to  be  trans- 
mitted without  censorship  so  long  as  it  was  not  prejudicial  to 
the  German  military  plans.  The  State  Department  duly  sub- 
mitted the  proposal  to  the  British  Ambassador  on  behalf  of  Ger- 
many. To  renovate  and  restore  the  cable  without  Great  Bri- 
tain's consent  would  have  been  worse  than  useless,  as  Great 
Britain  could  readily  cut  the  cable  again  after  restoration. 
Grermany's  proposal  ended  where  it  began.  Great  Britain 
ignored  it. 

One  of  the  principal  German  steamship  companies,  the  Ham- 
burg-American line,  trading  between  New  York  and  European 
ports  in  times  of  peace,  became  involved,  March  1,  1915,  in 
serious  charges  relating  to  violations  of  neutrality.  A  federal 
grand  jury,  after  investigation,  returned  an  indictment  against 
five  of  its  officials,  one  a  director,  Karl  Buenz,  charging  infrac- 
tions of  the  customs  laws  by  preparing  false  clearance  papers 
and  false  manifests  in  connection  with  vessels  supposed  to  have 
been  requisitioned  to  supply  coal,  fresh  water  and  food  supplies 
to  German  cruisers  in  the  South  Atlantic.  The  accused  officials 
denied  the  charges,  and  tiie  case  waited  on  the  Federal  court 
calendar  for  due  process  of  law. 

A  German  converted  cruiser,  the  Prim  Eitel  Friedrich,  sought 
refuge,  March  10,  at  Newport  News,  Virginia.  Her  arrival 
revealed  that  among  her  exploits  as  a  sea  raider  of  tiie  allied 
powers'  shipping  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  was  the  destruction 
in  the  South  Atlantic  on  Janury  28  of  an  American  sailing, 
vessel,  the  WiUiam  P.  Frye,  bound  from  Seattle  for  Queenstown 
witti  5,200  tons  of  wheat.    This  occurrence  raised  another  ques- 
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tion  with  Germany.  Meantime  the  Prmz  Eitel  Friedrich 
ostensibly  anchored  for  repairs  and  supplies,  its  commander. 
Captain  Thierichens,  saying  he  did  not  wish  to  intern  the  vesseL 
But  the  time  limit  the  Govemmatit  granted  him  in  which  to  put 
to  sea  again  duly  expired,  and  the  vessel  did  not  leave,  though 
pretentious  preparations  were  made  to  do  so.  Four  allied 
cruisers  were  said  to  be  waiting  outside  Hie  three^nile  limit  to 
sdze  her.  The  vessel  was  finally  interned  in  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  at  her  captain's  request  Up  to  the  last  mcxnent  he  kept 
up  an  appearance  of  readiness  to  dash  out;  but  he  explained 
that  failure  of  ''expected  relief'  to  arrive  (a  story  was  carrent 
that  a  German  dreadnought  was  coming  to  tibe  rescue)  had  com- 
pelled him  to  intern  rather  than  ''deliver  the  crew  and  ship  to 
fruitless  and  certain  destruction''  by  British  and  French  war- 
ships waiting  off  the  Virginia  Capes. 

The  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich'a  supposed  plans  to  escape  appeared 
to  have  inspired  a  special  inspection  by  the  port  au&orities  of 
the  German-  liners  marooned  in  New  York  harbor  lest  mnilar 
designs  should  be  on  foot  to  enable  them  to  slip  out  witiiout 
proper  clearance.  Ilic^  examination  did  not  disclose  any  such 
intention.  Nevertheless,  while  the  excitement  the  EUel  had  oc- 
casioned prevailed,  naval  activities  were  evidenced  in  reported 
movanents  of  destroyers  and  other  warships  to  reenfbrce  the 
navy  patrols  outside  New  York  and  Boston  harbors. 

After  the  usual  contentious  negotiations,  Garmany  admitted 
liability  for  the  destruction  of  the  WiUiam  P.  Frye  and  her  cargo 
by  the  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich.  The  American  Government  had 
demanded  indemnity  for  tiie  vesseKs  full  value,  $228,059.^  no 
representations  having  been  made  concerning  tiie  cargo,  wfaidi 
had  been  sold  en  route  and  was  British-owned  at  ttie  time  the 
Frye  was  sunk.  The  American  contention  was  that  tiie  EitePs 
captain  was  not  justified  in  destroying  the  Frye,  becai]»e  it 
would  not  lawfully  be  condemned  as  a  prize  had  the  vessel  been 
taken  before  a  prize  court,  and  that  the  cargo  of  wheat,  being 
destined  to  a  private  firm  in  England,  should  not  therefore  have 
been  considered  contraband.  While  assuming  liability,  not  only 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Frye,  but  also  for  its  cargo,  under  the 
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American  treaty  with  Prussia  of  1828,  Germany  insisted  upon 
the  ease  going  before  a  Geiman  prize  court  to  determine  the 
ownership  of  both  ship  and  cargo. 

The  German  consul  at  Seattle,  Washington,  Walter  Mueller, 
was  arrested,  March  18,  1915,  charged  with  conspiracy  against 
the  United  States.  The  complaint  was  to  the  effect  that  he 
attempted  to  acquire  business  secrets  from  a  Seattle  shipbuild- 
ing company  by  influencing  its  employees  to  reveal  the  contents 
of  bills  of  lading,  supposed  to  show  shipments  of  parts  of  sub- 
marines to  Canada.  The  German  Embassy  at  once  intervened, 
protesting  that  Mueller's  arrest  contravened  treaty  rights,  and 
apparently  these  became  involved  in  the  case.  The  Seattle 
authorities  thereupon  dropped  the  charges  for  fear  of  embar- 
rassing the  Administration.  Mueller  was  later  transferred  to 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

A  contemplated  credit  of  $50,000,000  to  France,  under  negotia- 
tion between  American  and  French  bankers  elicited,  March  81, 
the  Administration's  views  regarding  loans  to  belligerent  nations. 
Secretary  Bryan  announced  that  the  State  Department  inter- 
posed no  objection  to  this  credit  being  arranged.  While  the 
principle  of  providing  American  loans  for  the  benefit  of  nations 
at  war  was  not  favored,  the  Government,  he  said,  felt  that  it 
was  not  justified  in  raising  objections  to  such  loans  already 
transacted  which  had  come  to  its  knowledge.  The  Government 
had  neither  approved  nor  disapproved  th^n ;  it  had  simply  taken 
no  action  and  expressed  no  opinion.  France  had  previously 
raised  $30,000,000,  on  one-year  Treasury  notes,  from  New  York 
banks,  as  well  as  a  bank  credit  of  $10,000,000.  An  endeavor 
was  made  to  lend  another  $80,000,000  to  French  banks,  pledged 
by  American  securities  held  in  France,  but  it  was  ascertained 
that  enough  of  these  were  not  available  to  cover  the  collateral. 
Later  a  further  French  credit  of  $20,000,000  was  made  with 
the  Morgan  interests,  to  be  solely  used  for  conmiercial  purposes, 
in  the  form  of  acceptances  drawn  by  French  bankers,  and  secured 
by  French  Treasury  notes.  These  loan  transactions  were  re- 
sorted to  partly  to  offset  the  adverse  effect  upon  French  ex- 
change war  conditions  had  created,  and  to  meet  the  enormous 
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expenditures  made  by  France  in  the  United  States  both  for 
ordinary  commercial  and  war  purposes.  Russia,  early  in  the 
year,  had  negotiated  a  credit  of  $25,000,000  with  New  York 
banks,  the  entire  proceeds  being  reserved  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies  for  export,  presumably  war  munitions.  Germany  had 
succeeded  before  the  war's  developments  shut  her  off  from 
financial  relations  with  the  United  States,  in  securing  a  small 
loan  of  $10,000,000  from  Chicago  bankers. 

The  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company,  known  as  the 
$100,000,000  shipping  combine  organized  by  the  late  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receivership,  April  3,  owing 
to  the  war.  As  a  holding  company  it  controlled  the  American 
line  and  the  principal  British  Atlantic  lines,  among  them  the 
White  Star,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cunard  line.  The  war  had 
forced  the  company  to  default  on  its  bond  interest  amounting  to 
$3,300,000.  In  the  last  nine  months  the  passenger  traffic  of  the 
controlled  companies  had  greatly  declined.  A  number  of  the 
best-known  liners  had  either  been  requisitioned  by  the  British 
Government  for  transporting  troops  or  as  converted  cruisers, 
or  had  been  withdrawn  from  service  altogether.  The  remaining 
vessels  continued  to  be  run  under  the  direct  operation  of  tiie 
subsidiary  companies. 

The  recurrent  agitation  against  the  exportation  of  war  muni- 
tions to  the  allied  powers  took  the  form,  April  5,  of  an  advertise- 
ment headed  ^'An  Appeal  to  the  American  People,''  which  oc- 
cupied full  pages  of  numerous  newspapers  throughout  tiie 
country.  Its  signatories  were  the  editors  and  publishers  of 
newspapers,  printed  in  foreign  languages  and  circulating  among 
many  races  in  the  United  States.  The  appeal  was  pitched  in  a 
high  key  of  feeling  and  diction,  and  its  conspicuous  character 
attracted  national  attention.  It  had  been  made,  its  signatories 
said,  ''as  the  result  of  receiving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters, 
cables  and  messages  through  various  sources  containing  heart- 
broken appeals,  prayers  and  pleas  from  the  people  of  our  mother 
countries.''  Manufacturers  of  powder,  shrapnel  and  cartridges, 
and  the  workmen  engaged  in  their  plants,  were  entreated  to  cease 
making  such  war  munitions  ''to  destroy  our  brothers,  widows. 
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our  sisters  and  mothers,  and  orphan  their  children,  as  well 
as  destroy  forever  the  priceless  possessions  handed  down  by  our 
ancestors/'  The  appeal  declared  that  ''the  honor  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  int^rity  of  the  nation^  the  standing  of  our  manu- 
facturers and  the  patriotism  and  manhood  of  our  workmen  de- 
mand that  the  entire  world  be  shown  that  money  soaked  with 
the  blood  of  humanity  cannot  purchase  these  qualities.  Our 
partidpation  must  stop  now,  and  then  our  influence  for  justice 
and  righteousness  can  help  end  the  war/'  Among  the  signatories 
over  a  hundred  represented  Italian  newspapers,  more  than  forty 
Jewish,  and  nearly  as  many  Polish;  Swedish,  Slavic  and  Hun- 
garian papers  came  next.  It  was  significant  of  the  diverse 
elem^its  of  the  American  population,  if  of  nothing  else,  that  the 
signatories  included  editors  of  newspapers  in  Butfaenian,  Greek, 
Arabic,  Syrian,  French,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Finnish, 
Russian,  Servian,  Lettish,  Bohemian,  Flemish,  Bulgarian  and 
Danish.  The  newspapers  which  had  hitherto  urged  an  embargo 
on  war  shipments  were  those  published  in  German.  Not  one  of 
these  was  represented  on  the  list  of  signatories.  The  appeal  was 
not  without  its  press  critics,  who  questicRied  its  being  hoTui  fide, 
and  saw  in  the  absence  of  German  signatories  a  design  to  doak 
any  suspidon  that  the  manifests  mig^t  have  been  inspired  by 
German-American  interests.  Spokesmen  for  the  latter  denied 
that  it  had  such  a  genesis. 

The  question  of  Ammcan  war  shipments  was  discussed.  May 
4,  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  and  drew  the  statement 
from  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Foreign  Secretary,  that  ''the  United 
States  has  not  at  any  time  in  the  present  war  supplied  any  war 
material  to  the  British  Government."  He  added  that  it  was 
entirely  consistent  for  individual  manufacturers  of  neutral  states 
to  supply  such  material  to  belligerents,  and  'they  no  doubt  are 
being  supplied  in  this  way  now." 

Jn  a  memorial  sent.  May  16,  to  the  German  Emperor  from 
Philadelphia,  a  number  of  prominent  Americans  petitioned  him, 
in  the  name  of  humanity  and  as  an  act  of  clemency,  to  remit  all 
war  indemnities  imposed  on  Bdgian  cities  and  provinces.  Com- 
pliance with  thdr  appeal,  they  told  the  kaiser,  would  redound 
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to  the  benefit  of  Germany  and  create  a  favorable  impression  in 
the  United  States. 

The  attitude  of  German-Americans  in  case  of  war  with  Ger- 
many as  a  result  of  the  Lusitania  crisis  was  defined.  May  16, 
by  the  ''New  Yorker  Herold/'  a  German  newspaper,  in  response 
to  a  challenge  made  by  the  anti-German  press.  Denouncing 
any  veiled  suspicions  regarding  their  attitude  as  unreasonable, 
the  paper  said :  'To  the  German-American  we  want  to  say  that 
it  is  absolutely  logical  that  the  native  American  exact  tiie  fullest 
measure  of  patriotic  devotion  you  may  be  capable  of.  No  nation 
will  forget  its  claim  on  the  loyalty  of  all  of  its  citizens,  as  any 
other  course  would  be  suicidal.  No  silent  or  sullen  acquiescence 
in  the  measures  the  nation  takes  through  its  chosen  representa- 
tives will  suffice.  The  response  of  the  German-American  must 
come  from  the  whole  heart  and  their  support  of  the  country 
must  be  without  reserve,  without  qualification.'' 

Italy  having  entered  the  war,  President  Wilson  issued,  Hay 
25,  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  cautioning  American  citizens 
that  'the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  without  inter- 
fering with  tile  free  expressions  of  opinion  and  sympathy  or 
with  tiie  conunercial  manufacture  or  sale  of  arms  and  munitions 
of  war,  nevertheless  imposes  upon  all  persons  who  may  be 
within  their  territory  and  jurisidiction  the  duty  of  an  impartial 
neutrality  during  the  existence  of  tiie  war." 

In  the  inflamed  condition  of  popular  sentiment  due  to  the 
Lusitania  disaster,  a  German-American  organization,  the 
^American  Independence  Union,  appealed  to  President  Wilson 
not  to  embroil  the  country  with  Germany.  Its  spokesman, 
former  Congressman  Bartholdt,  told  the  President  that  while 
"an  enormous  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by 
the  friends  and  advocates  of  the  allied  powers,  there  are  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  millions  of  loyal  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  in  sympathy  with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
and  profoundly  convinced  of  tiieir  righteous  cause.''  He  charged 
that  the  American  people,  through  British  censorship  and  con- 
trol of  the  cables,  had  been  "studiously  misinformed"  and  "ma- 
liciously influenced"  regarding  the  events  of  the  war. 
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Recruiting  by  Britiflh  agents  in  California  caused  a  Federal 
grand  jury  to  determine,  June  5,  whether  alleged  enlistments  of 
American  souths  constituted  a  breach  of  neutrality.  It  was 
charged  that  British  agents  were  inducing  cattlem^i  to  fight  for 
Great  Britain.  A  number  of  recruits  were  detained  in  Chicago, 
but  were  later  released.  Nine  men  who  enlisted  under  the  British 
colors  in  San  Francisco  were  prevented  from  sailing  on  arriving 
in  New  York  City,  and  were  returned  to  San  Francisco  to  testify 
in  an  investigation  involving  a  British  agent,  R.  K.  Blair,  in  a 
charge  of  violation  of  neutrality.  The  grand  jury  heard  evi- 
dence that  overtures  had  been  made  to  American  sailors  and 
soldiers  to  desert  the  American  service  for  the  British  army. 
The  nine  men  intercepted  said  ihey  w&re  British  subjecte. 
Twenly  indictments  were  returned  by  the  grand  jxury.  TbB 
British  Ambassador,  after  conferring  with  Secretary  TianfflTig  in 
Washington,  repudiated  the  responsibility  of  ihe  British  Govem- 
ment  for  the  enlktments. 

Great  Britain  later  soue^t  to  leani  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment's view  as  to  whether  recruiting  by  British  patriotic 
societies  and  other  agencies  in  the  IhtitBd  States  cantravened 
neutrality  laws.  It  was  pointed  out  that  tbe  practice  of  return- 
ing volunteers  to  Eingland  had  prevailed  since  the  war's  out- 
break. The  British  'Contention  was  that  the  Federal  authorities 
were  unjustly  discriminating  in  interfering  with  the  transporta- 
tion of  volunteers  who  were  not  actually  enlisted  on  American 
soil,  especially  as  no  objection  had  been  made  to  the  calls  to  ihe 
colors  by  foreign  consuls  to  reservists  of  other  countries  residing 
in  the  United  States. 

The  British  Ambassadcn*  laid  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  iSbnat 
Britain  had  no  reservists  in  Ihe  sense  that  Germany,  France, 
Italy  and  other  European  countries  had  under  their  Bystems 
of  conscription.  The  Department  of  Justice's  action  seemed 
to  have  been  based  on  the  United  States  criminal  code,  which 
prohibits  Ihe  enlistment  of  '^any  person"  in  Ihe  United  States 
to  fight  against  the  people  of  a  frigidly  nation.  No  steps 
had  been  taken  to  interf^e  with  volunteers  returning  to 
their  country  to  rejoin  the  colors;  the  Federal  authorities  only 
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interposed  to  prevent  organized  efforts  to  induce  a  belligerent's 
nationals  to  return.  Similar  action  was  taken  against  Monte- 
negrin agents  who  had  assembled  recruits  for  return  to  their 
own  country. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVIII 

FURTHER     ACTIVITIES     OF     GERMAN 

AGENTS 

THE  war  munitions  issue  suddenly  acquired  a  new  and  engross- 
ing significance  by  the  ventilation  (June  8,  1915)  of  a  Ger- 
man-American project  to  acquire,  at  a  cost  of  many  millions  of 
dollars,  the  principal  plants  engaged  in  supplying  the  allied 
powers.  The  object  of  the  scheme  was  to  stem  the  flow  of  muni- 
tions going  to  Germany's  enemies  by  cutting  them  off  at  the 
source.  Though  it  never  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of 
inception,  the  plan  arrested  the  attention  of  the  Federal  author- 
ities as  a  possible  device  to  override  the  neutrality  laws,  and 
caught  the  public  imagination,  not  because  it  was  considered 
realizable,  but  because  it  should  have  been  seriously  broached. 
Three  huge  plants,  operating  night  and  day  making  small 
arms  and  small-arm  ammunition  for  the  Allies,  an  extensive 
shipbuilding  concern,  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
which  was  producing  heavy  projectiles,  shrapnel  and  artillery, 
were  named  in  the  German-American  plan  to  control  the 
munitions  output.  As  a  sensational  development  of  the  war's 
effects  on  American  domestic  affairs,  conjecture  was  in- 
evitably busy  in  endeavoring  to  picture  the  feasible  situation  that 
its  fruition  would  create.  The  German  owners  of  the  plants,  it 
was  anticipated,  would  refuse  to  carry  out  unfulfilled  contracts; 
but  the  allied  governments  would  insist  upon  the  engag^nents 
the  plants  entered  into  with  them  being  consummated,  on  the 
threat  of  laying  charges  of  neutrality  breaches  before  the  Federal 
Government.  The  courts  would  also  be  invoked,  and  probably 
rule  that  the  new  owners  could  not  default  on  legal  contracts 
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previously  entered  into  with  Germany's  enemies,  while  the 
Federal  authorities  would  interpose  and  demand  that  the  manu- 
facture and  delivery  of  supplies  be  continued  in  conformity  with 
the  neutrality  laws.  On  this  forecast  of  developments  the  Ger- 
man owners  would  be  thwarted  in  realizing  their  object, 
and  even  be  compulsory  agents  in  aiding  their  fatherland's 
foes. 

The  initial  sum  needed  to  buy  three  of  the  firms  was  not  fabu- 
lous ;  judged  by  the  curr^it  market  prices  of  their  stocks,  a  con- 
trolling interest  could  theoretically  be  obtained,  it  was  estimated, 
for  less  than  $85,000,000  by  the  purchase  of  51  per  cent  of  their 
stocks.  But  the  new  owners  would  be  certain  to  face  conflicts 
with  the  minority  American  shareholders  in  adopting  a  policy 
which  meant  a  cessation  of  revenue.  It  was  generally  doubted, 
however,  whether  German  interests  could  raise  the  necessary 
sum.  Even  if  Germany  had  gold  to  spare  from  her  treasury, 
she  could  not  safely  send  it  across  the  Atlantic.  The  alternative 
was  floating  a  loan  in  the  United  States  the  success  of  which  was 
problematical.  The  ambitious  project,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
Bethldiem  Steel  Company,  was  riddled  by  Charles  M.  Schwab — 
whose  controlling  interest  in  that  concern  was  fixed  at  $100,000,- 
000 — in  a  denial  tiiat  he  had  any  intention  of  selling.  His  denial 
dissipated  surmises  growing  out  of  drcumstantial  nmiors  that 
he  had  been  approached  several  times  by  German  Government 
agents.  A  letter  Mr.  Schwab  wrote  to  a  French  legislator.  Sena- 
tor Humbert,  subsequently  printed  by  the  Paris  "Journal," 
further  disposed  of  the  scheme  in  revealing  that  his  sjrmpathies 
were  with  France.  That  country,  Mr.  Schwab  wrote,  he  had 
always  found  loyal  and  sympathetic  to  Americans,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  two  republics  should  stand  side  by  side  in  times 
like  the  present.  *  With  that  thought,"  he  continued,  "and  witii 
my  great  interest  and  love  for  France,  permit  me  to  say  that  the 
Bethlehem  steel  organization,  or  any  industry  with  which  I  am 
associated,  or  business  with  which  I  have  influence,  shall  be  in- 
structed to  lend  its  best  interests  in  serving  France.  I  have 
reached  a  time  of  life  when  other  motives  play  a  more  important 
part  than  mere  commercialism." 
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The  scrutiny  of  applications  for  the  admission  of  foreign  ships 
to  American  registry  under  the  new  law  resulted,  June  16,  in 
the  Government's  refusal  at  first  to  admit  eleven  vessels,  de- 
scribed as  Danish,  for  whidi  tiieir  new  owners  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  flag.  It  appeared  tiiat  the  ships  were 
originally  German,  Norwegian,  Greek,  Dutch,  and  Swedish,  and 
had  been  placed  recently  under  the  Danish  flag,  though  their 
names  did  not  appear  in  the  Danish  registry  of  ships  nor  in 
Lloyds.  Not  a  dollar  of  American  money,  the  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  said,  had  been  involved  in  the  purchases,  which  had 
covered  a  transaction  of  $1,000,000.  1%^  had  been  acquired 
by  a  German  shipowner  through  an  agent  for  transfer  to  ^ 
newly  formed  concern  called  the  American  Transatlantic  Steam- 
ship  Company,  which  was  represented  as  the  owner  of  the 
vessels.  Application  for  registration  was  not  made  direct  to 
Washington.  The  bills  of  sale  were  signed  abroad,  and  efforts 
were  made  to  have  the  vessels  transferred  to  the  company  by 
means  of  American  consular  certificates  of  registration. 

A  new  turn  was  given  to  this  circuitous  transaction  ui>on  an 
investigation  of  its  legal  aspects  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's solicitor.  His  opinion  was  that  not  only  could  a  national 
of  a  belligerent  country,  in  this  case  Germany,  exercise  owner- 
ship in  a  shipping  corporation  organized  in  the  United  States, 
but  that  in  such  a  case  there  would  be  no  law,  Federal,  State,  or 
international,  violated  if  a  German  subject  owned  all  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  American  corporation,  except  such  as  might 
be  necessary  for  its  American  officials  to  hold  to  qualify  for 
their  office.  The  eleven  ships  were  thereupon  accepted  for  reg- 
istration. The  Government's  earlier  disapproval  of  the  trans- 
action had  been  governed  by  questions  raised  over  the  transfer 
of  the  Dacia  (which  was  seized  by  a  French  cruiser)  from  Ger- 
man to  American  ownership.  Great  Britain  and  France  had 
indicated  that  their  fleets  would  respect  such  vessels  if  their 
transfer  from  en^ny  to  American  registration  was  bona  fide, 
but  would  seize  them  if  they  suspected  that  German  owners 
had  sought  the  protection  of  the  American  flag  merely  as  a 
disguise. 
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The  effect  of  the  new  ship  registry  law  up  to  June  30, 1915,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  reported,  was  that  149  foreign-built 
vessels,  of  a  gross  tonnage  of  527,071,  came  under  the  American 
flag.  Of  these  99  were  formerly  in  the  British  merchant  marine, 
30  in  the  German,  and  9  in  the  Belgian.  Of  the  German  vessels 
transferred,  twenty-five  were  owned  by  the  German  branch  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  four  others  by  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  one  of  them  the  Dam  aforementioned,  which  was 
intercepted  and  taken  before  a  French  prize  court  on  her  first 
trip  as  an  American  with  a  cargo  of  cotton  consigned  to  Germany. 

The  volume  of  war  munitions  exported  in  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1915,  represented  a  value  of  $350,000,000.  This 
figure  covered  automobiles,  aeroplanes,  arms  and  ammunition, 
brass  and  copper  shipments,  manufactured  and  otherwise,  fire- 
arms, horses  and  mules,  but  excluded  foodstuffs,  clothing,  etc. 
The  automobiles  sent  to  the  Allied  Powers  were  valued  at  $60,- 
000,000 ;  the  aeroplanes  exported  numbered  752 ;  289,340  horses 
and  65,788  mules  were  sold,  together  representing  a  value  of 
$77,000,000.  During  ten  months  of  the  war,  between  August, 
1914,  and  May  31, 1915,  the  Allied  Powers  had  obtained  firearms 
and  ammunition  valued  at  $37,000,000  from  the  United  States, 
thus  divided :  Cartridges,  $14,935,032 ;  2,427,393  pounds  of  gun- 
powder, $1,348,856 ;  other  explosives,  $12,299,743 ;  firearms,  $8,- 
243,845. 

Berlin  furnished  some  figures,  credited  to  the  American  Con- 
sul General  at  Hamburg,  to  show  that  German  exports  to  tiie 
United  States,  notwithstanding  the  British  blockade,  had  not 
entirely  ceased.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1915,  it  was  stated, 
goods  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  from 
Hamburg,  Liibeck,  and  Kiel,  of  a  value  of  $1,153,000.  In  con- 
trast, exports  from  the  same  German  ports  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1914  amounted  to  almost  $15,000,000. 

The  German  agitation  against  the  shipment  of  war  muni- 
tions to  the  Allied  Powers  began  to  take  a  violent  form.  A 
midnight  explosion  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, July  2,  1915,  revealed  that  a  bomb  had  wrecked  the  re- 
ception room  on  the  second  floor.    The  deed  was  traced  to  a 
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former  Cornell  instructor  in  German,  known  as  Frank  Holt,  wbo, 
ihe  next  morning,  July  8,  1916,  shot  J.  P.  Morgan,  head  of  tiie 
banking  firm  acting  as  agents  for  the  AUies'  war  supplies,  at 
the  banker's  home  in  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island.  Both  deeds,  Hdt 
confessed  to  the  New  York  police,  were  intended  as  protests 
against  tiie  further  exportations  of  war  munitions.  He  frankly 
owned  that  he  had  waited  in  Washington  to  hear  the  bcmib  ex- 
plode, and  then  left  on  a  midnight  train  for  New  York  to  attack 
Mr.  Morgan.  He  had  also  written  President  Wilson,  he  said,  that 
he  had  set  the  bomb  in  order  to  call  attention  '^  the  murders 
being  done  in  Europe  by  American  anmiunition.''  Holt  dis- 
claimed any  intention  of  shooting  Mr.  Morgan ;  he  said  he  only 
wanted  to  frighten  him  into  consenting  to  use  his  influence  to 
have  an  embargo  placed  on  the  further  manufacture  of  ammuni- 
tion for  the  Allies,  and  to  dissuade  millionaires  from  financing 
war  loans,  in  order  to  ''relieve  the  American  people  from  com- 
plicity in  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  our  European  brothers.'' 
Mr.  Morgan's  injuries  were  not  vital,  and  he  duly  recovered. 
Holt  was  lodged  in  the  Nassau  County  Jail  at  Mineola,  Long 
Island,  where  he  eluded  justice  by  committing  suicide  three  days 
after  his  arrest. 

A  trunk  belonging  to  Holt  was  found  in  a  room  above  a 
livery  stable  in  New  York  City  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
dynamite,  with  bomb  containers,  fuses,  blasting  caps,  and  other 
accessories  of  bomb  manufacture.  A  i>ortion  of  dynamite  which 
Holt  told  a  detective  he  had  put  on  board  a  vessel  that  had  left 
New  York  Harbor  was  identified  with  an  explosion  which  oc- 
curred on  July  7,  1915,  on  the  Atlantic  Transport  liner  MinM' 
haha  in  midocean.  The  explosion,  which  shook  ihe  ship  from 
stem  to  stem,  and  caused  a  serious  fire,  was  located  in  a  hold 
adjoining  another  containing  cordite  and  shells  consigned  to  the 
Allies.  The  Minnehaha  reversed  her  engines  and  made  for 
Halifax  with  all  speed,  the  fire  meantime  being  kept  under  con- 
trol. In  a  letter  to  his  second  wife.  Holt  had  written :  ''A  steamer 
leaving  New  York  for  Liverpool  should  sink,  God  willing,  on  the 
7th.''  The  Minnehaha  explosion  timed  with  this  prediction  with- 
out realizing  it. 
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This  revelation  of  the  apparent  use  to  which  Holt  put  the 
djmamite  he  procured  caused  wireless  messages  to  be  sent  to 
other  liners  at  sea,  warning  their  captains  to  search  their  cargoes 
for  secret  explosives.  Reassuring  answers  came  that  no  bombs 
had  been  found.  The  Minnehaha  explosion,  however,  seemed  to 
serve  as  a  signal  for  an  outbreak  of  mysterious  fires  on  vessels 
loading  war  supplies  at  various  wharves  and  piers  on  the  New 
York  water  fronts,  and  at  other  ports,  with  the  discovery  of 
secret  bombs  among  the  cargoes  of  vessels  already  loaded  and 
ready  to  sail.  It  was  suspected  that  other  German  sympathizers, 
inspired  by  Holt,  saw  in  the  destruction  of  such  shipping  a  new 
and  effective  means  for  embarrassing  the  Allies,  as  well  as  for 
terrorizing  seamen  from  sailing  on  the  vessels.  The  British 
Embassy  complained  to  the  State  Department  that  German  plots 
were  being  hatched  to  blow  up  British  ships  and  other  craft 
chartered  for  transporting  war  supplies.  Other  plots  were  also 
afoot,  the  embassy  had  learned,  including  plans  to  strike  at  Great 
Britain  and  her  allies  by  wrecking  railroad  trains  bearing  volun- 
teers for  her  army,  and  by  fomenting  strikes  at  American  plants 
engaged  in  manufacturing  munitions.  A  strike  at  the  Remington 
arms  factory  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  was  suspected  of  having  such 
an  origin,  though  it  did  not  assume  the  serious  proportions  it 
threatened,  and  duly  subsided  without  disturbing  incidents.  The 
Department  of  Justice  took  cognizance  of  the  British  complaints. 
Its  agents,  in  cooperation  with  secret  service  officials,  had  mean- 
time conducted  a  widespread  investigation  throughout  the  coun- 
try on  their  own  initiative.  Several  prosecutions  had  resulted, 
and  suspected  persons  were  watched.  There  was,  however,  a 
marked  tendency,  partly  encouraged  by  the  press,  to  attribute 
too  readily  to  German  activities  unexplained  fires  and  other  mis- 
haps on  ships,  which  were  just  as  conceivably  due  to  other,  prob- 
ably accidental,  causes. 

Germany's  only  means  of  wireless  communication  with  the 
United  States — ^the  radio  station  at  Sayville,  Long  Island — ^was 
placed,  July  8, 1915,  under  complete  Government  control.  Amer- 
ican naval  officers  took  possession  of  the  station  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.     The  other  German  wireless  station  at 
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Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  had  been  in  the  Government's  hands  sinoe  the 
autumn  of  1914.  The  Sayville  station,  fhe  Navy  Departmoit 
announced,  had  been  taken  over  owing  to  the  refusal  of  Secre- 
tary Redfield  of  the  Department  of  Conunerce  to  issue  a  license  to 
its  owners,  who  had  been  operating  fhe  plant  under  a  temporary 
permit.  Their  application  for  a  license  had  followed  tiie  installa- 
tion of  new  and  more  powerful  apparatus,  so  that  long-distance 
messages  could  be  more  easily  transmitted.  The  Government 
thereupon  found  it  expedient  to  consider  the  status  of  the  Say- 
ville station,  especially  the  bearing  the  operation  of  the  new 
equipm^it  might  have  on  American  neutrality,  and  tiie  possibility 
of  the  enlarged  facilities  being  used  to  send  secret  messages  of 
an  unneutral  character,  despite  the  vigilance  of  the  navy  censors 
already  attached  to  the  station.  It  was  ascertained  that  a  new 
corporation,  known  as  the  Atlantic  Conununication  (Company, 
had  been  formed  to  operate  the  enlarged  equipment ;  that  it  was 
only  nominally  an  American  company,  being  really  owned  in 
Germany  by  two  of  the  largest  electrical  concerns  in  that  coun- 
try ;  that  it  was  virtually  under  the  control  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment; and  that  the  station's  equipment,  or  part  of  it,  was, 
until  the  Navy  Department  took  complete  possession,  operated 
by  German  army  or  naval  officers.  The  operation  of  ihe  Sayville 
radio  plant  under  these  conditions,  and  the  breaches  of  neutrality 
that  might  result,  determined  the  Government  to  interpose  and 
place  the  management  of  the  station  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Navy  Department.  The  new  equipment  was  installed  for  the 
transmission  of  messages  to  and  from  Sayville  and  Nau^i  and 
Eilvese,  Germany. 

German  propaganda,  so  far  fruitlessly  exercised  by  its  untir- 
ing advocates  in  various  channels  to  stop  the  enormous  traffic  in 
war  munitions  for  the  allied  powers,  became  focused,  July  8, 
1915,  in  a  new  quarter.  A  complaint  was  laid  before  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  the  effect  that  the  Government,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  board,  was  virtually  sanctioning  a  viola- 
tion of  neutrality  in  permitting  Federal  reserve  banks  to  be 
utilized  to  provide  financial  facilities  for  war  munition  contracts 
through  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  allied  powers'  fiscal  agents  in 
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fhe  United  States.  The  protest  was  specifically  directed  against 
the  issue  of  Federal  bank  notes  by  any  member  bank  of  the 
Federal  reserve  system,  when  such  notes  were  issued  for  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  liquidating  war  contracts  or  for  floating  a  loan 
to  aid  one  or  other  of  the  allied  powers.  Official  permission  for 
the  issue  of  such  notes,  according  to  the  German  charge,  contra- 
vened the  spirit  and  terms  of  Article  6  of  The  Hague  Treaty  of 
1907,  which  article  reads: 

"The  supply  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  neutral 
power  to  a  belligerent  power,  of  warships,  ammunition,  or  war 
material  of  any  kind  whatever,  is  forbidden.'' 

This  effort  to  bring  Federal  control  of  banks  into  the  neutrality 
issue,  arising  from  the  indirect  relations  of  the  banks  with  war 
contracts  through  the  Morgan  firm,  was  made  by  a  new  German 
organization  called  the  Labor  National  Peace  Council,  whose 
spokesman,  described  as  its  chief  counsel,  was  H.  Robert  Fowler, 
a  former  Congressman  of  Illinois.  In  furtherance  of  a  "con- 
spiracy," Mr.  Fowler  charged,  American  representations  were 
made  to  the  allied  Governments  as  early  as  August,  1914,  propos- 
ing that  if  they  would  employ  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  as  their  fiscal 
agents,  that  firm  would  assist  them  in  obtaining  credits  in  the 
United  States  amounting  to  $500,000,000.  These  credits,  Mr. 
Fowler  said,  were  to  be  based  on  and  secured  by  obligations 
entered  into  by  one  or  other  of  the  allied  powers,  or  by  securities 
of  American  Federal,  State,  or  municipal  governments,  or  of 
railroads  or  industrial  corporations.  The  money  thereby  raised 
by  the  transaction  was  to  be  applied  by  the  Morgan  firm  in  financ- 
ing contracts  placed  with  American  firms  for  various  war  sup- 
plies, including  ammunition,  metals,  horses,  mules,  clothing, 
grain,  and  other  foodstuffs,  submarines,  aeroplanes,  etc.  The 
American  proposals  being  accepted,  Mr.  Fowler  submitted,  the 
Morgan  firm  arranged  with  various  leading  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  reserve  system  throughout  the  country  for  certain  loans, 
discounts,  and  advances,  amounting  to  $200,000,000,  and  was 
contemplating  obtaining  another  loan  from  these  banks  of  $800,- 
000,000  for  war  purposes.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  was 
asked  to  exercise  caution  to  prevent  what  the  German  complaint 
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deacribed  as  the  consummation  of  banking  operaticma  whick 
unoQld  involve  the  United  States  Government  in  ommitral  acts. 
The  Labor  Peace  Council  wanted  the  board  to  grant  a  pMic 
hearing*  to  receive  testimony  regarding  the  charges;  bat,  like 
other  initial  efforts  of  the  Crerman  inropagandists  to  stop  war 
munitions,  the  petition  was  fruitless  and  mar^  went  on  reeofd 
as  having  been  made* 

Foreign  news  sources  revealed,  July  15,  that  Austria-Hungary 
had  made  a  strong  protest  to  the  Amsmean  Government  against 
war  munition  exports,  eooebed  in  tarms  which  the  German  ob- 
jections to  this  traffic  had  made  familiar,  and  suggesting  that  the 
United  States  was  violating  neutrality  in  permitting  tiie  trade. 
As  the  Administration  had  f  nl^  stated  its  position  cm  the  subject 
to  Germany,  no  great  imp<»i;ance  wae  attached  to  the  protest* 
and  the  answer  to  it  was  deferred. 

Germany  strove  in  yet  another  direetion  to  interfere  with  the 
munitions  shipments.  From  Berlin  came,  July  21,  an  <^&eial 
declaration  noti^noig  thai  ^'(xermans  working  in  factories  in 
neutral  countries,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  producing 
war  supplies  for  the  enemy,,  render  themselves  liable  to  poroseeu- 
tion  for  treason  under  the  penal  code,  which  penali29es  such 
assistance  to  the  enemy  witii  a  maximum  of  ten  years'  imprison- 
m^it.^'  Another  clause  in  the  Crerman  penal  code  was  quoted  as 
authorizing  prosecutions  of  nationals  so  employed,  ev&i  when  tiie 
offenses  were  committed  abroad.  The  intimation  was  made  that 
the  German  courts  would  proceed  against  such  offenders  in  tiie 
United  States.  The  circulation  of  the  warning  in  the  Am^can 
press  brought  the  assurance  that  Germans  who  had  become 
American  citizens  were  protected  by  their  naturalization  frem 
prosecution  by  Germany  for  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of 
arms  and  anununition. 

The  Government  felt  obliged  to  take  cognizance^  July  28,  of 
charges  submitted  in  evidence  brous^t  against  Crerman  q;nes  on 
trial  in  England  that  the  German  spy  organization  was  conduct- 
ing in  Antwerp  what  was  virtually  a  factory,  f uUy  equipped,  for 
producing  forged  American  passports,  purporting  to  have  been 
issued  in  the  United  States.    Though  evidence  had  been  aocumu- 
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latdng  pointing  to  the  repeated  misuse  of  bogus  passports  by- 
German  spies,  the  State  Department  hesitated  to  raise  such  a 
delicate  question  with  a  friendly  government ;  but  the  proofs  of 
such  a  fraud  had  developed  so  publicly  that  no  other  course  was 
open  but  to  invite  the  German  Government  to  repudiate  or  dis- 
avow responsibility  for  the  actions  of  its  alleged  agents.  One 
Gelman,  traveling  in  England  as  an  American  with  his  first 
papers,  was  arrested  as  a  spy.  He  produced  what  seemed  to  be 
an  American  passport  issued  to  him  at  Antwerp.  It  appeared 
genuine  on  the  surface,  but  on  examination  proved  to  be  a  fabri- 
cation, the  American  red  seal  and  stamp  being  fictitious.  By 
means  of  the  passport  the  alleged  spy  had  been  personating  an 
actual  American  citizen. 

The  series  of  events  recounted  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  at 
times  closely  crowding  on  one  another,  at  others  befalling 
simultaneously,  will  readily  show  the  important  part  the  United 
States  played  as  a  bystander  in  the  Great  War,  and  how  mani- 
fold were  its  effects  upon  American  interests  at  home  and 
abroad.  They  reveal  that  the  United  States,  like  Europe,  had 
its  crises,  and  that  while  they  lasted  American  peace  hung  by 
a  thread.  Only  by  calm  and  heroic  measures  was  the  United 
States  able  to  preserve  its  neutrality  under  unexampled  condi- 
tions. Confronted  with  no  little  difficulty  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  on  the  seas,  its  efforts  were  not  so 
successful  in  this  endeavor  in  the  face  of  a  naval  warfare  whose 
participants  flung  to  the  winds  all  precedents  and  usages  of 
war  under  the  stress  of  arbitrary  conditions  imposed  by  modem 
navalism.  The  United  States  stood  alone  in  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  difficulties  it  had  to  meet  as  a  neutral;  but  it  was  not 
alone  as  a  neutral  sufferer  from  the  war.  The  other  neutral 
nations  had  their  sheaf  of  troubles,  which  were  doubly  hard  to 
bear  by  most  of  them  through  their  proximity  to  the  countries 
at  war.   These  we  will  now  proceed  to  chronicle. 
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Jane  28.  Arebdoke  Francis  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne,  as- 
aaasittated  by  a  pan-Slavic  patriot  in  Sarajevo,  Serbia. 

July  23.  Austria  sends  an  ultimatum  to  Serbia,  demanding  punishment  of 
&kit  duke's  aesassins  and  the  curtailment  of  anti- Austrian  propaganda; 
Austria  demands  right  to  have  representatives  engaged  in  the  work 
of  investigation. 

July  24.    Russia  joins  Serbia  in  asking  for  delay;  Austria  refuses  to  s^ve  it. 

July  25.  Austrian  ultimatum  expires;  Serbia  apologizes  and  grants  all 
demands  except  that  Austria  have  representatives  engaged  in  the  work 
of  investigation. 

July  27.  Austria  announces  dissatisfaction  with  Serbian  reply;  Russia 
announces  ^e  will  not  permit  invacdon  of  Serbian  territory;  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  British  Foreign  Secretary,  proposes  mediation  between 
Austria  and  Serbia  by  conference  of  ambassadors  in  London;  France 
and  Italy  accept  proposal;  Austria  and  Germany  refuse  it. 

July  28.    Austria  declares  war  on  Serbia. 

July  29.  Russian  Czar  issues  imperial  ukase  calling  all  reservists  to  the 
c<^r8. 

July  30.  Germany  asks  Russia  to  cease  mobilizing  troops  and  to  give  an 
answer  within  twenty-four  hours. 

July  31.  Germany  proclaims  martial  law  throughout  the  German  Empire; 
Russia  pays  no  attention  to  Germany's  note  on  mobilization. 

August  1.  Germany  declares  war  on  Russia;  France  issues  order  of 
mobilization. 

August  2.  German  troops  invade  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  en  route  for 
France. 

August  3.  Germany  sends  ultimatum  to  Belgium,  demanding  free  passage 
•f  troops  en  route  for  France;  Belgium  refuses,  declares  martial  law 
in  force;  martial  law  declared  in  France;  Italy  ends  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance by  declaring  neutrality. 

August  4.  England  sends  ultimatum  to  Germany,  demanding  reply  by 
midnight  as  to  whether  Belgian  neutrality  will  be  respected;  England 
issues  order  of  mobilization;  at  midnight  Germany  and  England  ex- 
change declarations  of  war. 

August    6.    Austria-Hungary  declares  war  on  Russia. 

August    8.    Portugal  announces  intention  to  support  England. 

August    9.     Serbia  declares  war  on  Germany. 

Augrust  10.    France  declares  war  on  Austria. 

Augrust  12.    Montenegro  declares  war  on  Austria. 

August  13.    England  and  Austria  exchange  declarations  of  war. 

August  15.    Japan  sends  ultimatum  to  Germany. 
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THE   WAR  ON   THE   WESTERN   FRONTS 

I.     THE     ARMIES     MOVE 

Aufifust    8.    German  troops  enter  Belgium. 

August    6.    Germans  attack  defenses  of  Liege  and  are  repulsed. 

August  7.  German  troops  take  part  of  the  defenses  at  Liege,  the  remain- 
ing forts  hold  out;  French  troops  enter  Alsace. 

August    8.    First  British  troops  reach  France. 

August  11.    Germans  begin  advance  through  B^gium;  skirmish  at  Landen. 

August  12.    Battle  of  Haelen»  first  in  Belgium. 

August  18.    French  troops  in  Alsace  begin  attack  at  Mulhausen. 

August  14.  Belgian  and  German  troops  fight  at  Diest;  French  troops  en- 
ter Belgium  at  Charleroi,  en  route  to  Gemblouz. 

August  15.  French  advance  into  Lorraine  begins;  Belgians  and  Germans 
battle  at  Tirlemont. 

August  17.    Belgian  capital  moves  to  Brussels. 

II.     IN     BELGIUM 

August    8.    First  German  troops  enter  Belgian  territory  at  Verviers. 

August    4.    Germans  attack  forts  at  Liege. 

August    6.    First  two  forts  at  Liege  fall  into  German  hands. 

August    7.    Belgian  soldiers  at  Liege  withdraw  and  join  Belgian  fidd  army; 

Germans  take  the  town  of  Liege,  though  not  all  of  the  forts. 
August    8.    First  contingent  of  British   Expeditionary   Force  lands  in 

France. 
August  11.    Germans  take  Landen  and  occupy  positions  on  the  Ourthe. 
August  12.    Germans  take  Huy,  engage  Belgians  in  skinnishes  at  Ha^en, 

Diest,  and  Tirlemont. 
August  14.    French  troops  march  into  Belgium. 
August  15.    French,  British,  and  Belgian  troops  effect  juncture;  the  left 

wing  of  the  allied  line  is  attacked  by  the  Grermans. 
August  17.    Brussels  approached  by  the  Germans;  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment withdraws  to  Antwerp. 
August  19.    Germans  take  Louvain;  German  army  approaches  Antw^p. 
August  20.    Brussels  falls  into  German  hands;  Allies  attacked  at  Namur 

and  Mons. 
August  21.    Liege    taxed    $10,000,000;    Brussels    taxed    $40,000,000    by 

Germany;  attack  on  forts  at  Namur  begins. 
August  22.    Germans  approach  Lille;   Gennan  center  attacks  Allies  at 

Charleroi. 
August  23.    Namur  falls  into  German  hands;  way  to  France  via  Mease 

Valley  now  open  to  the  Germans. 
August  24.    Allies  beaten  at  Mons  and  Charleroi;  the  ''Great  Retreat^ 

toward  Paris  by  British  and  French  armies  begins. 
August  25.    Unsuccessful  sortie  by  Belgian  army  at  Antwerp;  Antwefrp 

bombarded  by  a  Zeppelin. 
August  26.    The  Great  Retreat  con'^ues;  Allies  fall  back  toward  St 

Quentin. 
August  27.    Louvain  destroyed  by  Germans;  last  forts  at  Namur  sur- 
render. 
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S^tanber    4.    Indecisive  battles  at  Alost  and  Tennonde. 

September  5.  Ghmt  falls  into  Gennan  hands;  B^srians  flood  region 
south  of  Malines  by  opening  dikes. 

September    8.    Gorman  troops  approach  Antwerp. 

September  10.  Dikes  opened  by  Belgians  to  prevent  march  of  Gennans  on 
Antwerp. 

September  18.    Germans  take  Termonde. 

September  20.    Siege  of  Antwerp  begins. 

September  28.    German  42-centimeter  guns  begin  to  b<»ibard  Antwerp. 

September  2B.    First  defenses  of  Antwerp  fall. 

October    5.    British  marines  arrive  at  Antwerp  to  aid  defense.  ^ 

October    9.    Germans  take  Antwerp;  Belgian  defenders  escape. 

October  14.    Al]ii»'  troops  enter  Ypres. 

October  16.    Germans  move  toward  Ostend. 

October  18.  Ostend  taken  by  Germans;  attempt  by  Germans  to  cross 
Yser  Biver  fails. 

October  19.  British  fleet  bombards  German  intrenchments  near  Channel 
coast  of  Bel^um. 

October  21.    G^nans  attack  Allies  at  Nieuport  and  Dizmuda 

October  25.  Allies  driven  from  positions  defending  Yser  River;  Germans 
succeed  in  crossing  it. 

October  27.    Battle  at  Ys^  River. 

October  31.    Beginning  of  operations  at  Ypres. 

November    2.    Germans  tax  Brussels  $9,000,000. 

November    8.    German  attacks  at  Ypres  resumed;  unsuccessfuL 

November  11.    Dixmude  taken  by  German  troops. 

November  16.    Opening  of  dikes  halts  German  advance  on  Belgian  coast 

November  22.    Germans  bombard  Ypres. 

November  23.    Bombardm^it  of  Ypres  followed  by  infantry  attacks. 

November  24.    Pitched  battle  at  Ypres  develops. 

November  28.  Zeebrugge,  maintained  as  naval  base  by  Germans,  bom- 
barded by  British  warships. 

November  29.     Slight  gains  by  Allies  at  Ypres. 

December    8.    German  attacks  at  Ypres  Canal  resumed. 

December  11.    Pitched  battle  develops  between  Ypres  and  La  Bassee. 

December  12.    Allies  hold  Yser  River,  preventing  Germans  from  crossing. 

December  17.    Allies  gain  in  Ypres  fighting,  occupy  Westende. 

December  20.    Germans  forced  out  of  Dixmude. 


III.     FRANCO-GERMAN     OPERATIONS 

Augrust    8.     Skirmish  at  Petit  Croix. 

August    7.    French  troops  enter  Alsace-Lorraine,  skirmishes  at  Vic  and 

Petit  Vic. 
August    8.    Altkirch  taken  and  Miilhaus^i  occupied  by  French  troops. 
August  10.    Belgian  and  French  armies  effect  junction  near  Luxemburg 

frontier. 
August  11.     Germans  halt  French  advance  into  Alsace  at  Neubretsach; 

French  evacuate  Miilhausen. 
August  12,    Allies'  line,  consisting  of  French,  British,  and  Belgian  troops, 

solidified  from  Brussels  to  Neubreisach. 
August  15.    Operations  in  the  Vosges  begin;  French  troops  hold  Saales. 
August  16.    French  force  the  German  defenders  back  to  Saarburg. 
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August  17.    Saarburg  entered  by  French  troops  via  Nancy;   Metz  and 

Strasaburg  threatened  by  the  invading  French  armies. 
August  20.    Mdlhausen  again  taken  by  French  troops. 
August  21.    German    defense    stifTens;    French    invaders   driven    cot   of 

Lorraine. 
August  21.    Germans  take  Lun^ville;  French  then  evacuate  Mulhaosen. 
August  22.     French  troops  in  the  Vosges  retreat  to  fortified  positions. 
August  26.    Germans  victorious  at  CharleviUe;  passage  down  the  Meuse 

now  open  to  them. 
August  26.    The  Great  Retreat  of  the  allied  armies  continues;  they  fall 

back  from  Cambrai  to  Le  Gateau. 
August  27.    Longwy  faUs  into  German  hands. 

August  27.    Germans  victorious  against  the  British  at  St.  Quentin. 
August  28.    British  troops  at  St.  Quentin  reenforced  by  French  troops 

withdrawn  from  Alsace. 
August  29.    The  Germans  threaten  Paris;  French  evacuate  Boulogne. 
August  30.    La  F^re  taken  by  German  troops. 

August  81.    The  Great  Retreat  continues;  Paris  prepares  for  a  siege. 
September    1.    German  troops  reach  Senlis,  twenty-five  miles  from  Paris. 
September    8.    Von  Kluck,  with  infantry,  reaches  Senlis;  French  capital 

moved  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux. 
September    4.    Amiens  falls  into  German  hands. 
September    4.    Von  Kluck  starts  turning  movement,  moving  toward  region 

east  of  Paris  and  reaching  the  Mame  River;  German  troops  under 

Von  Bfilow  leave  Soissons  and  start  south. 
September    5.    German  troops  cross  the  llame;  the  Great  Retreat  eads. 
September    6.    Certain  outposts  guarding  Paris  fall  before  attacks  by 

German  cavalry. 
September    6.    Rheims  falls  into  German  hands. 
September    6.    Allies    repulse    German    attacks    at    La    F^re,    Vitry-le- 

Francois,  and  Champenoise;  Von  Kluck's  army  is  threatened. 
September    7.    Allies  attack  German  center  and  right;  Von  Kluck  and 

Von  Bfilow  begin  retreat. 
September    8.    Allies  cross  the  Mame;  Von  Kluck  retires  toward  Soissons. 
September  10.    German  left  also  retreats. 
September  10.    French  troops  enter  Upper  Alsace. 
September  11.    Crermans   retreat   all   along   their  line;    French   capture 

Luneville. 
September  12.    German  retreat  continues;  Allies  take  Soissons. 
September  18.    Germans  continue  retreat  and  evacuate  Amiens. 
September  13.    Battle  of  the  Mame  ends;  Allies  victorious. 
September  14.    The  Germans,  under  the  crown  prince,  attack  the  fortifica* 

tions  about  Verdun. 
September  15.    Rheims  retaken  by  Allies'  troops. 
September  17.    Retreat  of  German  left  and  right  wings  continues;  fighting 

along  the  whole  distance  between  the  rivers  Meuse  and  Oise;  the  battle 

of  the  Aisne  begins. 
September  18-20.    Battle  of  the  Aisne  continues. 
September  20.    Rheims  bombarded  by  the  Germans. 
September  22.    Battle    of    the    Aisne    resumed;    Von    Kluck    forced    to 

retreat. 
September  27.    Von  Kluck's  army  threatened  by  Alliee'  turning  movement. 
September  29.    German  wings  withdraw  toward  center. 
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October  1.  ^  Allies'  battle  line  holds  from  Valenciennes  to  a  point  near  the 
juncture  of  the  rivers  Oise  and  Aisne,  east  along  the  bank  of  the  latter 
and  southeast  alonsr  the  line  of  the  River  Mouse  to  Toule. 

October    8.    Battle  of  the  Aisne  ends. 

October    6.    Von  Kluck  saves  his  army  from  flankinsr  movement  of  Allies. 

October  10.  Antwerp  falls;  further  attempts  to  outflank  Von  Kluck  there- 
after hopeless;  the  opposing  armies  settle  down  to  trench  fighting. 

October  13.    Rheims  occupied  by  the  Germans. 

October  14.    Saarburg  occupied  by  the  French. 

October  14-December  16.  Intermittent  fighting  along  the  entire  western 
front* 

December  17.    Battle  develops  near  La  Bassde.. 

December  18-81.    Intermittent  fifi^ting  along  entire  western  front. 


WAR   ON   THE   EASTERN   FRONTS 

I.     BUSSO-GEBMAN     PIGHTINO 

August    6.    Small  Russian  detachment  repulsed  at  Soldau  in  Prussian 

territory. 
August  16.    Russians  win  small  skirmishes  at  Prussian  frontier* 
August  17.    Prussian  territory  entered  at  Eydtkuhnen. 
August  19.    Germans  take  Mlawa. 
August  20.    Gumbinnen  falls  into  Russian  hands. 
August  24.    Most  of  Eastern  Prussia  taken  by  the  Russian  armies;  siege 

of  Eonigsberg  begins. 
August  25.    Russians    reach    and    occupy    Nordenburg,    Sensburg,    and 

Bischofsburg. 
August  27.    Russians  take  Tilsit. 
August  28.    Russians  reach  AUenstein. 
August  30.    Von  Hindenburg,  German  commander,  defeats  Rennenkampf. 

Russian  commander,  near  Ortelsburg,  threatening  Konigsberg. 
August  30.    Thorn  and  Graudoiz  bombarded  by  the  Russians. 
September    2.    Germans  advance  into  Russian  Poland,  reaching  Lodz. 
September    3.    Russian  repulse  German  troops  which  make  sortie  from 

Konigsberg. 
September  20.    Von  Hindenburg  starts  counteroffensive  against  Russian 

Poland. 
September  23.    Russians    forced   to    retreat   before    German    armies    in 

Prussia. 
September  23.    Germans  enter  Russian  territory  at  Kaliscz. 
September  24.    Germans  make  unsuccessful  attempt  to  invade  Russia  from 

the  sea;  landing  operations  checked  at  Windau. 
September  25.    Battle  at  Subir;  Von  Hindenburg  defeated  by  Rennen- 
kampf. 
September  27.    Battle  of  Grodno  begins. 
September  28.    Von   Hindenburg   withdraws   from   Russian    Poland;   an« 

other  German  army  approaches  Ossowitz  and  begins  to  bombard  it. 
September  29.    Ossowitz  holds  out  against  German  attacks. 
September  30.    Russians  keep  German  armies  from  crossing  River  Niemen, 

near   Grodno;    Augustowo   retaken   by    Russians   after   three   days' 

battle. 
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October    1.    German  army,  whieh  attempts  to  cross  the  Niemen,  intfadraws. 
October    2.    Second  attempt  to  land  troops  near  Windau  r^ulsed. 
October    2.    Raigrod,  Kalvaria,  and  Mariampol  taken  by  the  Russians. 
October    3.    Russians  start  to  cross  the  Niemen. 

October    4.    Fighting  near  the  fortress  on  the  Danzig-Thorn  line  starts. 
October    6.    Russians  force  the  Germans  to  leave  positions  near  Wien^lo 

and  Lyck. 
October    7.    Teutonic  forces  become  solidified  along  the  Siledan  frontier. 
October    7.    Ossowetz     successfully    withstands    German    bombardmoitr 

which  ceases. 
October    7.    Von  Hindenburg  defeated  in  first  operations  of  the  battle  of 

Vistula. 
October    9.    Russians  attempt  invasion  of  East  Prussia;  send  troops  froon 

Lomza  to  Lyck. 
October  11.    Lyck  again  held  by  Russians. 
October  11.    Second  phase  of  the  battle  of  Vistula  starts. 
October  11.    German  armies  withdraw  from  position  threatening  Warsaw. 
October  16.    Germans  stop  retreat  near  Warsaw  and  give  battle  thirty 

miles  from  that  city. 
October  18.    Battle  of  Vistula  continues. 
October  19.    Germans  make  unsuccessful  and  costly  attempt  to  cross  the 

Vistula  River. 
October  22.    Russians  start  to  move  from  Warsaw  to  Przemysl. 
October  26.    Battle  of  Yedlinsko  develops. 
October  28.    Germans  retreat  from  region  near  Warsaw. 
October  30.    German  armies  in  Poland  withdrawn;  sent  to  Silesian  border. 
November    1.    Retreating  Germans  pursued  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Sile- 
sian border  by  the  Russian  forces. 
November    8.    Mlawa  captured  by  the  Russians. 
November    8.    Battle  of  Vistula  continues;  Russians  enter  Prussia. 
November    9.    Soldau  taken  by  the  Russiana 
November  12.    Rennenkampf  captures  Johannisburg. 
November  13.    Battle  of  the  Mazurian  Lakes  begins. 
November  17.    Second  battle  at  Vistula  begins. 
November  22.    German  operations  against  Warsaw  begin. 
November  28.    Gumbinnen  taken  by  the  Russians. 
December  10.    Operations     against    Warsaw    continue;     Germans    take 

Przasmysz. 
December  16.    Russians  driven  from  positions  on  the  Vistula. 
December  19.    Hindenburg's  army  takes  up  positions  on  the  Bzura  River. 
December  22.    Operations  against  Warsaw  continue;   Germans  in  East 

Prussia  retreat,  pursued  by  Russian  army  of  invasion. 
December  30.    Russians  drive  Germans  from  the  Bzura. 

II.     RUSSO-AUSTRIAN     OPEKATIONS 

August  11.    Miechow,  Russsian  Poland,  captured  by  Austrians;  Zalocse, 

Galicia,  occupied  by  Russians. 
August  19.    Russians  begin  advance  on  Czemovitz. 
August  28.    Russian  advance  on  Lemberg  begins. 
September    2.    Battle  for  Lemberg  ends;  Russians  victorious. 
September    6.    Russians    occupy   important    passes    in   the    Carpathian 

Mountains. 
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September  7. 
September  7. 
September  7. 
September  8. 
Nikolaieff. 
September  10. 
September  11. 
September  12. 
September  16.. 
September  17. 
September  18. 


Austrian  armies  betwe^i  Vistula  and  Bugr  rivers  intfadraw. 
Russian  advance  on  Przemysl  begins. 
Rassians  appoint  governor  general  for  captured  Galida. 
Teutonic   Allies   before   Lublin   defeated;    Russians   take 


September  20. 
September  21. 
September  22. 
September  22. 


Austrians  begin  to  withdraw  from  Cracow. 

Tomaszow  falls  into  Russian  hands. 

Oploe  and  Turobin,  Russian  Poland,  taken  by  the  Russians. 

Russian  advance  on  Przemysl  continues. 

Outer  defenses  of  Przemysl  attacked  by  Russians. 

Russian  troops  approach  Przemysl  from  the  west;  cross 
the  River  San. 
September  20.    Defenses  at  Jaroslav  attacked  by  the  Russians. 

Russians  bombard  Przemysl. 

Part  of  fortifications  at  Jaroslav  fall. 

Russians  take  Jaroslav. 

Bombardment  of  Przemysl  continues;  Russian  advance  on 
Cracow  continues. 
September  26.    Outer  defense^  of  Przemysl  fall. 

September  29.  Defenses  at  Tamow  impede  Russian  advance  on  Craeow. 
Ot^ober  1.  Russian  troops  cross  the  Carpathians;  Natiago  Valley  invested. 
October    8.    Russians  cross  Carpathians  at  Rocbia  Pass  and  move  into 

Transylvania. 
October  29.    Russians  victorious  at  Tamow. 
October  30.    Czemovitz  falls  into  Russian  hands^ 
November    6.    Russians  capture  Jaroslav. 

Cracow  approached  by  Russian  troops. 

Outer  defenses  of  Craeow  attacked  by  Russians. 

Bombardment  of  Przemysl  continues. 

Siege  of  Cracow  by  Russians  begins. 

Russians  take  Czemovitz. 

Cracow  bombarded. 

Russians  push  Austrian  troops  in  the  Carpathians  back  to 
Latorcza  and  Ungh  valleys. 
December  28.    Siege  of  Cracow  halted. 
December  80.    Russians  victorious  in  Galicia. 


November  10. 
November  11. 
November  12. 
November  16. 
November  29. 
December  8. 
December  22. 


III.      BBRBO-AUSTBIAN     OPEBATIONS 

July  27.    Austrian  troops  enter  Serbian  territory. 

July  28.    Bridge  approach  to  Belgrade,  across  Save  River,  destroyed  by 

Serbians. 
July  28.    Austrian  troops  enter  Belgrade. 
August    3.    Austrians  bombard  Belgrade. 

Bombardment  of  Belgrade  continues. 
Sabac  falls  into  Austrian  hands. 
Serbians  victorious  at  battle  of  Jardar. 
Invading  Austrian  army  driven  back. 

6.    Serbian  troops  enter  Austrian  territory;  march  on  Viche- 
grad  begins. 
September    7.    Serbian  troops  cross  the  Save  into  Slavonia. 
September  8-9.     Battle  of  the  Drina  River;  Serbians  victorious. 
September  11.    March  on  Sarajevo  by  Serbians  and  Montenegrins  begins. 


August  5. 
August  15. 
August  21. 
August  24. 
September 
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September  14. 
September  16. 
September  17. 
September  17. 
September  22. 
continued. 
September  24. 
September  26. 
September  27. 
November  15. 
November  18. 
November  29. 
December    2. 
December  14. 
December  20. 
December  29. 


Vichegrad  falls  into  Serbian  hands. 

Jabuka  falls  into  hands  of  Montenegrins. 

Serbians  withdraw  from  Semlin. 

Antivari  b<»nbarded  by  Austrian  fleet. 

Belfi^rade  still  holds  out  against  Austrians;  bombardment 

Montak  taken  by  Montenegrins. 

French  fleet  bombards  defenses  of  Cattaro. 

Serbo-Montenegrin  troops  approach  Sarajevo. 

Valievo  taken  by  the  Austrians. 

Bombardment  of  Belgrade  resumed. 

Suvotor  taken  by  the  Austrians. 

Siege  of  Belgrade  ends.   Austrian  troops  enter. 

Austrians  driven  out  of  Belg^rade;  forced  across  the  Drina. 

Serbo-Montenegrin  troops  begin  invasion  of  Bosnia. 

Serbian  troops  reach  Semlin  and  cross  the  Save  River. 


THE      WAR     ON     THE     SEAS 

July  29.    British  high  seas  fleet  sails  under  sealed  orders. 

August    4.    Kronprinzeasin  CecUie  ends  voyage  on  high  seas  by  seeking 

safety  at  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 
August    6.    Cables  cut  at  Azores  by  British. 

Mine-layer  Konigin  Luise  sunk  by  H.M.S.  Amphian, 

Amphwn  sunk  by  mine. 

Goehen  and  Breslau  reach  Turkey  safely. 

British  cruiser  Birmingham  sinks  German  submarine  U-15, 

Goehen  and  Breslau  become  units  in  Turkish  navy. 

Austrian  cruiser  Zenta  sunk  by  French  fleet  at  Antivari. 

Russian  warships  sink  German  cruiser  Magdeburg  in  Gulf  of 


August    6. 

August    6. 

August    9. 

August  10. 

August  12. 

August  16. 

August  27. 
Finland. 

August  28.    Battle  of  the  Bight  of  Helgoland;  British  victorious. 

September    6.    British  cruiser  Pathfinder  hits  mine;  sinks. 

September    8.    British  converted  cruiser  Oeeanie  sinks  in  North  Sea. 

September  13.    German  cruiser  Hela  sunk  by  British  submarine  E-9, 

September  13.  Berwick,  British  cruiser,  sinks  Spreewaldy  converted  Ger- 
man cruiser. 

September  20.  British  converted  cruiser  Carmania  battles  with  and  sinks 
German  converted  cruiser  Cap  Trafalgar, 

September  20.  German  cruiser  Komgsherg  attacks  British  cruiser  Peg- 
airu8  in  Harbor  of  Zanzibar. 

September  22.  German  submarine  U-9  sinks  British  cruisers  Creesy, 
Ahaukir,  and  Hague  in  North  Sea. 

September  23.  Russian  cruiser  Bayan  sinks  unidentified  German  cruiser 
in  the  Baltic  Sea. 

October  15.    German  submarine  U-9  sinks  British  cruiser  Hawke, 

October  17.  Battle  of  British  and  German  destroyers  off  Dutch  coast; 
German  destroyers  S-116,  S-117,  and  8-119  sunk;  British  cruiser  Un- 
daunted damaged. 

October  27.    British  battleship  Audacioua  sunk  off  Irish  coast 

October  29.  German  cruiser  Emden  sinks  Russian  cruiser  Jemtehug  in 
Penang  Harbor. 

October  31.    German  submarine  sinks  British  cruiser  Hermes. 
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November    8.    Naval  battle  off  Coronel;  German  victory;  German  warships 

Gneisenau,  Leipzig,  Schamhorst,  Niimberg,  and  Dresden  sink  British 

cruisers  Good  Hope  and  Monmouth;  Glasgow  gets  away  safely. 
November    6.     Yorck,  German  cruiser,  hits  mine  and  sinks  in  North  Sea. 
November  10.    Battle  between  Australian  warship  Sydney  and  German 

cruiser  Emden,  at  Cocos  Islands;  Emden  sunk. 
November  10.     British  cruiser  Chathami  chases  German ,  cruiser  KowLga' 

berg  up  Rufiji  River,  Mafia  Island,  German  East  Africa. 
November  26.    British  battleship  Bulwark  blown  up  in  the  Thames. 
December    9.     Battle  off  the  Falkland  Islands;  British  victory;  Scham- 

horst,  Leipzig,  and  Gnetsenait  sunk;  Dresden  and  Nilmberg  escape. 
December  10.  Dover  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  German  submarines. 
December  14.    British  submarine  B-11  sinks  Turkish  battleship  Meseudieh 

inside  the  Dardanelles. 
December  16.    German  squadron  raids  and  bombards  British  eastern  coast; 

Scarborough,  Whitby,  and  Hartlepool  shelled  heavily. 


POLITICAL     EVENTS 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

August  12.    War  declared  on  England. 

August  12.    War  declared  on  France. 

August  26.    War  declared  on  Japan. 

August  30,    War  declared  on  Belgium. 

September  19.    Recruits,   formerly  disqualified,   and  men   under  twenty, 

called  to  the  colors. 
September  23.    Cholera  outbreak  in  the  Austrian  armies. 
October  13.    Five  generals  dismissed. 

FRANCE 

July  31.    Jaur^s,  prominent  Socialist,  shot. 
August    2.    Thirty-day  moratorium  declared. 
August    6.    War  bills  voted. 

August  25.    Viviani  Cabinet  resigns;  Delcassd  heads  new  Cabinet. 
September    2.    Bourse  closes. 

September    2.    Bordeaux  becomes  new  capital  .when  Paris  is  threatened* 
September  27.     Moratorium  extended  for  thirty  days  more. 
October  10.    Last  subscriptions  to  war  loan  of  $43,000,000  taken  up. 
November    8.    Sale  of  absinthe  and  other  intoxicants  restricted. 
November  30.    Yellow  book  issued. 
December    7.    Bourse  reopens. 
December  11.    Government  returns  to  Paris. 

December  23.    Largest  money  bill  in  history  of  the  world,  $1,700,000,000, 
voted  by  the  French  legislature. 

GERMANY 

August    4.    Reichstag  votes  bill  of  $1,250,000,000. 

September  23.    Zeppelin  sheds  at  Dusseldorf  and  Cologne  raided  by  British 
aviators. 

NN— Gt.  War  3 
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Sept^nber  28.    ''Vorwarts,"  Soeial  Donoentie  Bcwviiaper  suspends  p«d»- 

lication. 
October    6.    General  yon  Hindenburfr  rei^aeed  by  GoMral  -won  Morgan. 
October    7.    General  von  Moltke  reidaeed  by  General  tou  Stein. 
October  22.    Fmssian  Diet  meets;  ^5,000,000  war  biB  ^ted. 
December    2.    Second  war  seesieii  of  tlie  Relehstair  begins;  war  bill  of 

$1^50,000,000  voted;  Liebkneeht,  Socialist,  only  dissenter. 
December  13.    Recruits  of  1916  called  to  the  colors. 
December  19.    General  von  Falkenhayn  made  diief  oi  staff. 
Deeember  25.    Guxhaven  raided  by  British  fleet  and  STiators. 


OBEAT     BRITAIN 

July  31.    stock  Exchange  closes. 

August    3.    Mr.  John  Bums  resigns  from  the  Cabinet 

August    4.    Parliament  votes  Emergency  Bill;  $525,000,000. 

August    6.    Parliament  votes  $500,000,000  war  loan. 

September  6.  England,  France,  and  Russia  tighten  bonds  of  Triple  En- 
tente by  promising  not  to  make  separate  peace  agreem^its  with  the 
enemy. 

October  18.    Anti-German  rioting  in  London. 

October  29.  Resignation  of  First  Sea  Lord^  Prince  Louis  of  Battenburg, 
takes  place. 

November  14.    Field  Marshal  Roberts  dies. 

November  16.    War  loan  of  $1,125,000,000  voted  by  Parliament. 

JAPAN 

August    5.    Premier  announces  Japan  will  stand  by  her  ally,  England; 

will  defend  oversea  dominions  of  Britain. 
August  15.    Ultimatum  sent  to  Germany. 
August  23.    Japan  declares  war  on  Germany. 
August  24.    Attack  on  Tsing-tau  starts. 
August  27.    Operations  against  Kiao-chau  start. 
September    9.    War  bill,  $26,500,000,  voted. 
November    6.    Tsing-taii  falls. 
December  25.    Parliament  refuses  to  vote  war  budgei;  dissolved. 

BUS8IA 

August  15.    Polish  autonomy  promised  for  PK^idi  loyalty. 
September    1.    St.  Petersburg  becomes  Petrogrmd  by  Imperial  Ukase. 
November  15.    Prohibition  goes  into  effect  for  eotirs  Russian  Empire. 

X 

THE     BALKANS     AND     TUKKEY 

August  14.     Balkan  League  reconstructed;  Rumania  announces  neutrality. 
September  10.    The  Porte  attempts  to  abrogate  all  treaties  with  foreign 

powers  where  such  treaties  limit  its  sovereignty. 
September  28.    Dardanelles  declared  closed. 
October  10.    King  Charles  of  Rumania  dies. 
October  80.    Russia  declares  war  on  Turkey. 
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October  81.    Turkey  annexes  Egypt. 

November  5.    Bulgaria  announces  neutrality. 

December  17.    Egypt    becomes    British    protectorate;    acknowledged    by 

France. 
December  30.    Italian  ultimatum  received. 

THE     WAR     OUTSIDE     OF     EUROPE 

August  22.    Canadian  Parliament  votes  150,000,000  war  bill. 

August  25.    British  capture  German  Togoland. 

August  29.    New  Zealand  contingent  takes  German  Samoa. 

September    4.    Indian  troops  start  for  the  war. 

September  25.    Australians  take  German  New  Guinea. 

September  27.    First  Australian  troops  depart  for  the  war. 

October  13.    Colonel  Maritz  leads  revolt  in  Union  of  South  Africa. 

October  30.    Revolt  ia  Union  of  South  Africa  ended. 

November    5.    Persia  announces  neutrality. 

November  13.    General  Botha  defeats  rebels  led  by  €reneral  De  Wet  in 

Orange  Free  State. 
December    1.    General  De  Wet's  force  dispersed;  he  is  taken  prisoner. 

MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  OPERATIONS  IN  TURKEY 

November    1.    English,  Russian,  and  French  Embassies  in  Turkey  close. 

Egypt  put  under  martial  law  by  Great  Britain. 
Turkish  Cabinet  resigns. 
Dardanelles  forts  bombarded  by  allied  fleet. 
Serbia  declares  war  on  Turkey. 
Dardanelles  again  bombarded. 
England  declares  war  on  Turkey;  Cyprus  becomes  British 


November 

2. 

November 

2. 

November 

3. 

November 

4. 

November 

4. 

November 

5. 

possession 

November 

5. 

November 

6. 

November 

9. 

November  16. 

France  declares  war  on  Turkey. 
Russians  march  toward  Erzerum;  capture  Krepekioi. 
Dardanelles  again  bombarded  by  allied  fleets. 
Holy  War  declared  throughout  tiie  Turkish  Empire  against 
Christians  of  allied  nations. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  WAR  FOR  THE 

YEAR  1915 


THE    WAR    ON    THE    WFffTVBN    FRON7S 

I.     THE     BKLG0-GBRVAir     CAUrAIGN 

January,  1915  to  Febnrary,  191^.  Tlie  oppmHir  anme9,  m  line  fiMU  Ite 
Belgrian  coast  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  renan  m  ''deaA'eck'*  wftti  ieter- 
Biittent  figlitiui^  aloni^  this  entire  f^nt. 

January    1.    Flooded  ground  prevents  German  attacfi:  e»  81.  CeoggBs. 

January    2.    The  Freiiefa  mafce  slfgM^  sseeessftf  attacks  at  Nieepert 

January    6.    The  Germans  attack  St.  Georges,  unsuccessfully. 

January    7.    Clezsians  honbaid  BixMude. 

January  16.    Germans  lose  trenches  in  the  coast  Dunes. 

Jaavary  M.    Gmiamm  aitiapi,  vnuoBMsfiiiy,.  ta  dwtrogr  bridge 
of  the  Yser  KEver. 

January  24.    Zillebeke  bombarded  by  OaniMiiHi 

January  25.    GenBaaa  cbfiven  eff  after  attaddxig  at  YprcB. 

January  28.    Allies  attack  and  driTe  G^mwaa  hadk  ia  ^ha  coast 

February  Winter  weather  prai— ita  actifiiy  «■  botii  adea  iir 

Harch  16.    Selgnaa  atta^  and  take  aane  Qmsmmi  ttenckcs  near 

April  20.     British  attack  Germans  at  Hill  No.  60  and  take  iL. 

April  22.    Germans  attack  Britisi  and  eroaa  Yaer  Caa^ 

April  2X    Gormans  pteas  Bvitiah  back  and  taka  liaana* 

April  25.    GeriBMis  reach  St»  Jalien* 

Apnl  26.    Battle  ci  St  Julian;  BaMter  aide  gauia  advanta«t; 
continue  to  maintain  position  across  Yser  CaaaL 

April  28.    Germans  cease  attacks  on  British  troops  in  Belgium. 

April  30.  French  artillery  and  infantry  attacks  gain  trenches  from  Ger- 
mans near  Ypres. 

April  80.    Zeebrugge,  German  naval  base  in  Belgium,  bombarded. 

June    9.     Germans  attack  Belgians  near  Dixmude  with  gas  bombs. 

June  10.  British  reenforce  Belgians  near  Dixmude;  attack  Germans  and 
drive  them  back  across  Yser  Canal. 

July    9.    Belgians  check  Grerman  attacks  on  the  Yser  River  positions. 

July  31.  1916.  After  one  year  of  -warfare  the  armies  in  Belgium  still 
continue  in  ^Meadlock.'* 

II.     FRANCO-GERMAN     CAMPAIGNS 

January    1.     Fighting  in  the  Argonne. 

January    2.    French  attack  at  Verdun  and  Grammercy;  checked  by  Germans. 
January    3.     Unsuccessful  attack  by  the  French  in  the  Argonne;  Altkirch 
bombarded  by  French  aviators. 
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January    4.    French  recapture  Steinbach. 

January    5.    French  make  unsuccessful  effort  to  take  Lille. 

January    6.    French  troops  approach  Altkirch,  Alsace,  after  severe  fighting. 

January    8.    French   attacks  in   Alsace,  on  the  River  Aisne   and   near 

Soissons  bring  slight  gains;   French  attacks  in  Vosges  and  in  the 

Argonne  unsuccessful. 
January    9.    Two  days'  battle  at  Perthes-les-Hurlus  ends;  French  victorious. 
January  10.    Germans  recapture  Steinbach. 

January  14-16.    Battle  of  Soissons;  Germans  victorious;  unable  to  advance. 
January  15.     French  driven  across  the  River  Aisne. 
January  16.    French  regain  ground  and  take  St.  Paul. 
January  18.    Fighting  near  Soissons  ceases. 

January  26.    British  attacked  at  La  Bassee;  lose  front-line  trenches. 
January  29.    Germans  attack  unsuccessfully  along  the  River  Aisne  and 

near  Soissons. 
January  30.    French  lose  200  yards  of  trenches  in  the  Argonne, 
January  31.    Severe  fighting,  with  no  decisive  results,  near  La  Bass^. 
February    2.    German  attacks  near  La  Bass6e  repulsed. 
February  13.    French  take  Hartmannsweilerkopf,  Alsace. 
February  13-28.    Winter  weather  prevents  f ur^er  activity  on  this  front. 
March  10.    Battle  of  Neuve  Ghapelle;  British  victorious. 
March  13.     Germans  make  unsuccessful  attempt  to  retake  Neuve  Ghapelle. 
March  19.    French  defeat  Grermans  in  attacks  near  Hartmannsweilerkopf. 
March  28.    French  take  top  of  Hartmannsweilerkopf. 
April    5.    French'  attack  near  St.  Mihiel. 
April    7-14.    Indecisive  fighting  near  Les  Eparges. 
April  25.    Germans  recapture  top  of  Hartmannsweilerkopf. 
April  27.    French  again  recapture  top  of  Hartmannsweilerkopf. 
April  80.    Dunkirk  shelled  by  heavy  German  artillery  at  eighteen  miles' 

range. 
May  The  "deadlock"  on  this  front  continues;  no  important  changes 

in  opposing  lines  since  December,  1914. 
June  17.    Sixteen  days'  fighting  in  the  Labyrinth  north  of  Arras  ends 

with  the  French  victorious. 
June  17.    Rheims  again  bombarded  by  the  Germans. 
June  21.    French  troops  occupy  the  Labyrinth. 

June  22.    Germans  again  bombard  Dunkirk  with  long-range  artillery. 
June  23.    French  capture  Sondernach. 
June  26.    Germans  make  unsuccessful  attacks  on  French  position  in  the 

Labj/rinth. 
July  13.    Battle  of  the  Gemetery,  near  Souchez;  Germans  victorious. 
July  31,  1915.    One  year  of  warfare  on  this  front  ends  with  the  armies 

in  "deadlock"  and  no  change  in  position  since  December,  1914. 


THE    WAR    ON    THE    EASTERN    FRONTS 

I*     HU83D'Cl^^l>&^^     CAMPAIGNS 

January    5.  Russians  n^^  ^  march  against  Mlawa. 

January    9.  German^  ^ .-.  jnarch  against  Warsaw. 

January  11.  Gemiaj^f.  ^^  ir  unBucceasfuHy  near  Skiemiewice. 

January  11.  Russi^f^^  <ii^  Vozeti  Maraiiwi  Lal^ea. 
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January  14.    Germans  retreat  freoi  Scxpes  a*  m  xesnlt  of  fifi^tini^  almg 

the  Vistula. 
Janmury  27.    Roiuas  mgata  raariA  toiMkrd  Mflnifibng;  croas  Blver  Twrtfr 
Jaaaary  2d.    Russian  army  approadMa  Tflsit. 

January  80.    Gcrmaaa  dieek  Ruasiaa  adTanoe  ov«r  Maaurnm  Labo; 
February  12.    Von  Hindenburg  defeats  Russians  near  LydE,  after  sending 

troope  to  tiie  nortli  and  south  of  the  Mazuriaa  Lakea. 
February  14.    Russians  retreat  to  tka  Riirer  Nieawn. 
Fsbraary  26.    Germana  captme  Pnasayn. 
February  28.    Russians  loeaptoro  Pnaumyss. 
March    2.    Germans  attack  fortificatnna  at  OawvitE. 
March    2.    Germans  unsuccessfully  a*tadi  FrzasBysa* 
March  fr-lO.    Battle  of  Pittca  Ri^vr. 
Mardi  19*    Rossiana  foresd  to  retira  from  Gra^a. 

March  17.    Third  Russian  advance  into  East  Prussia  starts;  Ifemd  taken. 
March  18.    GanuAS  koiabard  f ortificatioBa  at  Osaowiti* 
March  21.    GeraHma  valire  boyowi  Tauioggoa. 
March  22.    German  laljieat  aear  Taaroggen  kaHa^ 
March  23.    Germaaa  retaka  Memil. 
April  12-281    Cremmia  benrtMird  f mrtifleatioaa  at  Omuw9U. 
April  25.    German  a<!Kanee  against  Raasia  aaar  BaRie  oaast  stavfeib 
May  8.    Germane  take  Liban. 
July  14.    Voft  Hindenbiirg  takes  Praasnysak 

July  19.    Germans  continue  atffaaeo  oft  Warssnr;  captare  Ostrolcaka. 
July  20.    Russians  make  a  stand;  aa  alteaq>t  ta  dma  Teatoaie  foxaes  fram 

region  of  Warsaw. 
July  20.    Germaaa  take  Windaa. 

July  23.    Germans  erosa  Rivar  Naiaw;  appraackcd  Rirer  Bogv 
July  81.    Aasftro^German  armies  take  LoMin. 
July  81,  1916.    One  year  of  fighting  in  this  theatre  of  the  war  cdAt  with 

uia  vfermaii  amxies  cfoBiiiig  is  ea  Warsaw* 

II.     RUSSO-AUSTRIAN     CAHFATGITS 

January    1.    Russian  inTestment  of  Bakowina  neara  esmple^on. 

January    1.    Austrians  take  Uzsok  Pass,  CraKeia. 

January    9.    Rassians  take  Borgv  Pass,  gffrng  tkcm  egress  to  Traasyl* 

vania. 
January  15.    Russians  take  Kinlaba  Pass. 
February    4.    Austro-Grerman   troops    drive   Russians   froai    Eorga   and 

Kirilaba  Passes. 
February    8.    Bat&e  oi  the  Dukla  Pasa. 
February  17.    Russian  retreat  aerosa  the  Carpathians  halts. 
February  18.    Russians^  retreat  resumed;  they  abandon  Czemowits. 
March    2.    The  Russian  retreat  again  halts;  battle  of  Krazsna,  Galicia, 

Russians  Tictoriaos. 
March    €.    Austrian  armies  abandon  Czemowitz,  Bukowina. 
March  14.    Russkms  take  Tamowitz,  Galicia. 
March  15.    Russians  commence  attack  on  Przemysl. 
March  19.    Outpost  of  Praemysl  captured  by  Rassiaas. 
March  21.    Defenders  of  Praemysl  make  aa  unaocccaBtfat  aortie. 
March  22.    Defenders  of  Praemysl  surrender. 
March  28.    Russians  change  name  af  Praemysl  to  Peremysl, 
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April    6.    Fighting  in  the  Carpathians;  Russians  take  Cisna. 

May  16.    Austro-German   armies  drive  Russians  from  the  Carpathians 

after  one  month's  severe  lighting;  Russian  retreat  starts. 
May  17.    Russians  cross  the  River  San. 
June    8.    Austrians  recapture  Przemysl. 
June  21.    Russians  lose  Rawa-Ruska. 
June  22.    Russians  abandon  Lemberg. 

June  24-29.    Battle  of  Halicz;  Austro-German  armies  victorious. 
June  30.    Austro-Germans  take  Tomaszow,  Russian  Poland. 
July  31,  1915.    The  first  year  of  war  ends  with  the  Austrian  armies  in 

this  theatre  of  war  in  position  to  cooperate  with  the  German  armies  in 

an  attack  on  Warsaw. 

III.     AUSTRO-SERBIAN     CAMPAIGNS 

January    2.    Belgrade  bombarded  by  Austrian  gunboats. 
January    4.    Minor  attack  by  Serbians  against  Austrian  army  near  Bel- 
grade* 

IT.     ITALIAN-AUSTRIAN     CAMPAIGNS 

May  28.  First  skirmish  between  Italian  and  Austrian  troops;  fight  at 
Forcellini  di  Montozzo. 

May  24.  Italian  coast  cities  on  the  Adriatic  bombarded  by  Austrian  avia- 
tors and  small  warships. 

May  25.    Italian  offensive  begins;  troops  near  the  Austrian  border. 

May  28.    Italians  take  Grado. 

May  29.    Italians  take  Ala, 

May  31.    Italians  take  forty  small  towns  in  the  Ampezzo  Valley. 

June  17.    Italians  take  the  heights  of  Plava. 

July  Intermittent  fighting  in  this  theatre  of  the  war;  the  Italians 

hold  all  captured  positions. 


THE    WAR    ON    THE    SEAS 

I.  IN  NORTH  V.RN  WATERS  AND  THE  OUTER  SEAS 

January  1.  British  battleship  Formidckble  torpedoed  off  the  Devonshire 
coast  by  German  submarine. 

January    4.    Mine  sinks  Swedish  steamer  €arm<i. 

January  7.  Australian  warship  Australia  sinks  the  German  merchant- 
man Woermann  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

January  24.  Battle  of  the  Dogger  Bank;  British  fieet  victorious;  Germans 
lose  the  Bliicher. 

February  1.  British  hospital  ship  Aaturias  attacked  by  Grerman  sub- 
marine. 

February  2.  Great  Britain  declares  that  henceforth  all  shipments  of  food 
to  Germany  will  be  considered  contraband. 

February  5.  German  admiralty  announces  that  beginning  February  18, 
1915,  the  waters  around  the  British  Isles  will  be  considered  a  war 
zone,  and  that  neutral  and  well  as  belligerent  merchantmen  will  be  in 
danger  there. 

February  18.    German  admiralty's  war  zone  proclamation  goes  into  effect. 
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February  24.    Bzitnh   aanad  mexduaxtimma   Cfam  McNauffhUm  repoitod 


March    1.    Btlffmpe,  Britiah  saltier  sank  hj  Genmi  irtiwiiiiii  in  the 

British  ChanneL 
March    4.    German  submarine  U^t9  svak  by 
March    9.    German    submarine    sinks    Britirti    waerA 

Princess  Victoria^  and  Blackwood^ 
March  10.    Germin   r  ii—n^ice  nnier  FHms  MM  Wm&§mh  psts  in  «t 

Newport  Newns,  Va, 
March  11.    Britisli  amrilianry  crviBer  Bmymmo  mnk  %y  OermaB  ndhmarine. 
March  12.    British   dertreyw  Arml  nuHi  and  sinks  GenMsi  siilwuiiine 

U'12. 
March  13.     British  collier  Invergyle   and   Swedish  merchantaian  Hotma 

sunk  by  Genaan  submarine. 
March  14.     German  cruiser  Dresden  sunk  by  British  warships  Glasgow 

and  Kent, 
March  15.    Oeiiuany  adminAty  lepoi'ls  "fiiat  the  fj-^i^  has  sunk  the  BiHish 

merchantmen  Indian  City,  Headlands  and  Andalusian, 
March  18.    German  submarine   U-2S  takes  Dutch  steamers  Batavier  V 

and  Zaanstroam  to  Zeebrugge. 
Mardi  18.    GeanMM  siibBiariiies  siiik  the  GiMicsrtMUfr  Hyrndford^  Bhm 

jacket,  Fingal,  Blonde,  and  Leewarden. 
March  18.    Gezmaa  sabBMCsne  U-4i9  snks  DsAch  irteamfr  Medea. 
March  25.     German  submarine  U-29  is  sunk  "b^  BnfeMh;  aU  afcaaidl  Jast. 
March  8<L    Qeauem  SBbawrina  eisks  AfcieaB  iiaer  FeMmi 

among  those  killed. 
March  81.    German  submarine  sinks  Crown  ofCiLS^km 
April  Attacks  mm  ali 

April  11.    German  commerce 

jnits  in  at  Newport  Neva,  Va. 
April  28.    American  ship  Cusking  attacked  by  German  avisUir  in  liks  war 

zone. 
May  Attacks  on  all  merchantmen  in  the  war  zone  continue. 

May    1.    British  destroyer  ReonUt  sunk  by  German  submarine. 
May    1.    American  tank  steamer  Chdfligkt  attacked  in  war  zone. 
May    7.     German  submarine  slides  liner  Lusitama. 
May  26.    American  sh^[>  Nehraskan  torpedoed  in  war  zone. 
May  26.    Princess  Irene,  merchantman  in  gOTemment  service,  bkywn  up 

in  Sheemess  Harbor,  England. 
June  Attacks  on  all  merchantmen  in  the  war  zone  continue. 

June    7.     Minor    Russian    and    German    fleets    meet    in    the    Gtilf    of 

£iga. 
June  10.    British  torpedo  boats  Nos.  10  and  12  sink  in  the  North  Sea. 
June  17.     German  submarine  U-14  captured  by  the  British. 
June  20.    German  submarine  sinks  British  cruiser  Roxburgh. 
July  Attacks  en  all  merchantanen  in  the  war  zone  continue. 

July    1.    German  warships  cover  operations  in  attenyted  landing  af  tro<^  * 

at  Eusatan  port  of  Wiadau;  attempt  imsucoessfiid. 
July    2.     German  mine  layer  Alhairoae  runs  ashore  in  the  Baltic  to  escape 

from  Russian  squadron. 
July    2.    British  submarine  sinks  German  warship  Pommem  in  Danzig 

Bay. 
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July    9.    Cunard  liner  Orduna  attacked  in  the  war  zone. 

July  21-29.    Attacks  on  merchuitmen  in  the  war  zone  temporarily  abate. 


II.     IN     80UTHKKN     WATEX8 

January  5.  Reported  damage  to  Austrian  warships  Radetzke  and  Vtnbua 
UmUa  coBftrmed. 

January    5.    Allied  fleet  bombards  the  Dardanelles. 

January    7.     Turkish  cruiser  Goehen  slightly  damaged  by  hitting  mine. 

January  27.  Russian  squadron  in  the  Black  Sea  pursues  Turkish  warships 
BreaUm  and  Medjidieh, 

February  20.  The  British  battleihip  Qmmi  Blutabeth  bombarda  the 
Dardanelles. 

February  26-28.    Bombardment  of  the  Dardanettes  continued. 

March    2.    Allied  fleet  silences  outer  forts  of  the  Dardanelles. 

March  5.  Allied  fleet  bombards  forts  in  the  Narrewa  at  ^m  Darda- 
nelles. 

March  18.  The  Great  Attempt  to  fbrce  the  DardaneUea  witk  naval  amti 
begins;  warshipa  IrraaMibls,  Oeemm,  B^uvet,  disabled;  the  InflmkU 
and  Gavlois  sunk. 

March  19.    Allied  fleet  gives  up  attempt  to  aionm  the  Dardmielles. 

April  1&  British  aabmarine  E-IS  beaehsd  and  destroyed  in  the  Dasd»- 
nelles. 

April  26.  French  cruiser  Leon  Gambetta  torpedoed  by  Austrian  sub- 
marine U'5  in  Strait  of  Otranto. 

May  12.    British  battleship  Goliath  sunk  by  Turks  in  the  Dardanelles. 

May  24.  ETngagement  between  Austrian  and  Italian  flotillas;  Italians  lose 
destroyer  Turbine, 

May  25.    British  battleidiip  Triumph  tori>edoed  in  the  Dardanelles. 

May  27.    British  battleship  Majestic  torpedoed  in  the  Dardanellefl. 

June  17.    Italian  submarine  Medusa  sunk  by  Austrian  submarine. 

July    1.    French  aviator  sinks  Austrian  submarine  U-ll  in  the  Adriatit. 

July    6.    Italy  proclaims  'Var  zone^  in  the  Adriatic. 

July    7.    Italian  cruiser  Amalfi  torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the  Adriatic. 

July  17.  Italian  armored  cruiser  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  torpedoed  by  Aus- 
trian submarine  near  Ragusa. 

July  2&    Italian  naval  force  occupies  Austrian  island  of  Pelagosa. 

July  26.  French  submarine  Mariotte  sunk  by  German  submarine  in  the 
Dardanelles. 

July  29.    Minor  Austrian  naval  force  attempts  to  recapture  Felagosa. 


POLITICAL    EVENTS 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

January  22.    Austrian   Ambassador   leaves  Berlin  for  Bucharest  to  in- 
fluence Rumanian  and  Italian  neutrality. 
February  28.    Austrian  ''Bed  Book"  issued. 
March    7.    Previously  exempt  classes  called  to  the  colors. 
May  22.    The  Landsturm  called  for  military  examination. 
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BELGIUM 

March    8.    The  German   Government   completes   arrangemoits  for   free 

pa68afi:e  of  American  relief  ships  for  Belgium. 
May  12.    Bryce  report  on  atrocities  in  Belgium  submitted  to  the  British 

Parliament. 
May  24.    Germany  publishes  "White  Book"  refuting  charges  in  the  Bryce 

report 

FRANCE 

January    1.    New  Department   (du  Haut-Rhin)   created  out  of  territory 

taken  from  Germany  since  start  of  the  war. 
January  12.    French  Parliament  convenes. 

February    1.    Copies  of  the  Pope's  'Teace  Prayer*'  sdzed  by  Paris  poliea 
March  22.    Beginning  of  the  trial  of  F.  Descleauz,  charged  wilh  stealing 

military  supplies. 
March  26.    Descleaux  convicted  and  sentenced  for  seven  years. 
April    1.    Moratorium  extended  to  June  30,  1916. 
April    2.    Bill  calling  1917  recruits  to  the  colors  is  passed. 
April  22.    Twenty-nine  generals  retired. 

April  29.    Descleaux  case  reaches  Court  of  Cassation  on  appeal. 
June    3.    War  bill  for  $1,120,000,000  introduced  in  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

GBBMANY 

January    1.    Liebknecht,  Socialistic  leader,  sends  appeal  to  labor  leaders 

to  call  for  peace. 
January    2.    General  von  Falkenhayn  resigns  as  Minister  of  War. 
January    8.    General  von  Moltke  made  Chief  of  Supplementary  Staff. 
January  26.    Trading  in  vheat,   flour   and  com   forbidden  by   Federal 

Council. 
February    1.    By  decree  of  Federal  Council  all  private  stocks  of  wheat, 

flour  and  com  are  seized  by  the  government  at  a  fixed  price;  all  metals 

reserved  for  military  usage. 
February  19.    Reply    to    American    note    of    protest   on    the    war    zone 

published. 
February  26.    Admiral  von  Ingenohl  replaced  by  Admiral  von  Pohl  as 

Chief  of  Admiralty  Staff. 
February  27.    Preliminary  estimates   on   budget   voted   by  the   Federal 

Council;  war  bill  of  $2,610,000,000  passed. 
March  20.    Budget  voted;  only  the  Socialist  Liebknecht  dissents. 
March  26.    Liebknecht  mustered  into  the  army  to  keep  him  from  dis- 
turbing legislative  action. 

GREAT     BRITAIN 

January    4.    Stock  Exchange  reopens. 
February    2.     Parliament  reassembles. 

Febm^y    8.    The  'nblank  check  budget"  introduced  into  Parliament. 
March    6.    Sir  Hedworth  Meux  replaces  Vice  Admiral  Jellicoe  as  com- 
mander of  the  Home  Fleet. 
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May  10.    Anti-German  riots  in  London. 

May  16.    Stated  Parliamentary  Election  put  off  till  end  of  the  war. 

May  19.  Reorganization  of  the  Cabinet;  members  of  the  Opposition  given 
portfolios. 

June  15.    Commons  votes  war  loan  of  $1,125,000,000. 

Jane  29.  Bin  proividing  for  National  Register,  first  step  toiward  conscrip- 
tion, passes  first  reading  in  House  of  Commons. 

July  20.    War  loan  of  $750,000,000  introduced  into  Parliament 

RUSSIA 

January    2.    The  ''Orange  Book"  issued. 

January  IE.  Government  completes  airansementfi  for  126,000,000  loan  in 
America* 

February    9*    D«ma  meets  for  first  tinoe  since  August,  191A. 

May  12.  Ministry  of  Finance  issues  notification  of  internal  loan  for 
$500,000,000. 

June  10-11.    Anti-German  riots  in  Moscow. 

June  29.  General  Soukhomlinoff  succeeded  by  General  Polivanoff  as  Minis- 
ter of  War. 

June  30.    Imi>erial  Ukase  creates  Board  of  Munitions. 

July  28.    Imperial  Ukase  calls  boyv  twenty  years  old  to  the  colors. 

ITALY 

January    6.    800,000  m^  called  to  tiie  colors. 

January    7.    The  Hodeida  incident;  Turkey  given  three  days  to  apologize. 

February    7.    The  Hodeida  incident  closes. 

May    4.    Italian  Government  officially  denounces  the  Triple  Alliance. 

May  13.    Salandra  Cabinet  reeignsL 

May  16.    Salandra    Cabinet    retakes-   portfoiliee;    Anti-G^nnan    riots    in 

Trieste. 
May  19.    Railways  put  under  th*  eMutrol.  c±  the  military. 
May  20.    The  Government  ffivsn  "eaDtvaordiBaEy  pewers"  by  the  legislature. 
May  21.    The  "Green  Beok"  iasned; 
May  22.    War  declared  on  Austria. 
July    7.    Munitions  factories  put  uiute  control  of  the  military. 


TSE    aAL&ANrS 

I.     ALBANIA 

January    8.    Rebels  take  Berat  and  attack  Duraszo;  Italian  ships  bombard 

the  city. 
June  10.    Serbian-  armies  reach  Remesi. 
June  27.    Montenegrin  army  occupies  Scutari. 

II.     BULGARIA 

January    9,    Bulgarian    army    reservists    abroad    ordered  to    report   to 

consuls. 
February    8.    Bulgaria  takes  loan  ^  j80,000,000  from  Teutonic  Allies. 
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III.     GREECE 

March    6.    Premier  Venizelos  and  pro-Ally  Cabinet  resigns. 

March    9.     Gounaris  Cabinet  takes  portfolios. 

March  11.    The    legidature    is    adjourned    for    one    month    by    royal 

decree. 
May    2.    The  legislature  dissolved;  new  elections  set  for  June  1. 

IT.     RUMANIA 


vr 


January    8.    Army  of  750,000  men  mobilized. 

Mardi    7.    Parliament  votes  $40,000,000  for  ^'extraordinary  purposes.' 

July    7.    Austria-Hungary  offers  Rumania  large  part  of  Bukowina  to 

enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  tiie  Teutonic  Powers;  offer  to  stand  one 

month. 

y.      SERBIA     AND     MONTENEGRO 

February    3.    Three   conspirators   against  late  Austrian   heir   apparent 

executed. 
February  14.    Antivari  bombarded  by  Austrian  fleet 
March    5.    Antivari  again  bombarded  by  Austrian  fleet. 


THE  WAR  IN  TURKEY  AND  THE  NEAR  EAST 

I.     OPERATIONS     AT     THE     DARDANELLES 

January    5.    Naval  attack  by  allied  fleet  begins. 

March    8.    Allied  troops  landed  on  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 

March    5.    Allied  fleet  bombards  Smyrna. 

March  19.    Naval  attack  by  Allies  ends  in  failure. 

April  26.    British  oversea  troops  land  at  five  points  on  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 

April  30.  British  troops  on  Gallipoli  Peninsula  start  toward  the  Darda- 
nelles. 

May  13.    Krithia  captured  by  the  Allies. 

May  28.    Italian  troops  land  at  Rhodes. 

June  1-10-11.    Allies  bombard  Turkish  lines;  take  some  trenches. 

July  13.  Hard  fighting  on  opposing  line  on  Gallipoli  Peninsula;  inner  forts 
at  the  Dardanelles  bombarded. 

II.     THE     CAMPAIGN     IN     EGYPT 

January  26.    The    Turks    attack    defenders    of   the    Suez    Canal    at   El 

Kantara. 
February    2.    Turks  make  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cross  the  Canal  at 

Toussoum. 
February    8.    Second   assignment  of   British  oversea  troops   arrives  in 

Egypt. 
February    4.    Turks  make  second  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cross  the  canal* 
April    8.    Attempt  made  on  the  life  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt. 
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III.     THI     BUBSO-TUSKICH     CAMPAIGN 


BatUe  of  Sui  Kaaiish,  Bvnum  Armenia,  BnadAUB  TietoriiniB. 

Turks  capture  Ardahan,  Russian  Annenia. 

Turks  attack  Bnasiass  at  Saonjbalak,  P«rau. 

Battle  of  Baku ;  Turks  badly  defeated. 

BusaianB  attack  reaiforeed  Tnrkirit  army. 

Turks  drive  Baaaians  frgm  Kotar,  Pwna. 


JiBoary 

January 
Janaarr 

January 

January 

Jamiary 

January  12.     Turks  take  Tabriz,  Persia. 

Januaty  18.     Turks  taka  Ardanonti^ 

January  S&     Buscdaas  recaptora  Tabria. 

Febroary  &  Tha  Brmtmi,  itymg  the  Turkish  flac  bombards  tha  torn  «f 
Yalta  on  the  Black  Sea. 

April  Id.     Bnaaian  flotilla  b(»itbards  Tnrkish  coast  near  Batim. 

April  22.  Tnrkiih  amy  laored  in  ICetopotataia  to  bar  Btitiah  cooperation 
with  the  Rnariane  by  adnncing  txvn  die  bead  of  the  Persiaii  Gulf. 

May  28.    BnaaiaoB  enter  Van,  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Hay  28.     BnswaiiB  take  UrwUah.  Persia. 

July  1.  Britiab  farce,  operating  against  tbe  Toika  ia  Ueaopotamia,  as- 
cends the  Euphrates  Biver  as  far  as  Naairyeb. 


THE    WAB    OUTSIDE    OF    EUROPE 


January  14.     Second  contingent  sails  from  Anstialia. 

February    2.    A  Gcmuui,  Hoca,  attempts  to  Uow  Bp  bridge  at  St.  Croix, 

Canada. 
February  1&    General  De  Wefs  trial  for  treason  starts  at  Bloeofontein, 

Union  of  Sovth  Africa. 
April  23.     Blockade  of  the  coast  of  Gei^mi  CanMroons  hegina. 
'  Uay  10.    Anti-Ges^tan  riots  in  Victoria,  Canada. 
May  12.     WindlMek,  capital  of  German  SouOiwest  Africa,  captnred. 
May  13-14.     Anti-German  riots  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 
June  22.    General  De  Wet  found  gulty;  sentenced  to  six  years  in  prison 

and  $10,000  fia*. 
July    8.     Csiiaaa  army  in  Garman  Southwest  Africa  surrenders  to  Geu- 

«al  Botha. 

THE    WAR    IN    THE    AIR 

January  10.    Britirii    headqaarters    at    Dunkirk  bossterded    by    German 

aviators. 
January  19.    GersMB  airahi]^  liwilisiil  Sandringluaa,  YatsMMiih,  and  Nor- 
foft,  towns  ia  Engl^B,}, 

"'       '  '    riiard  Kmpp  works  at  Essot,  Gexiaany. 

tors  bombard  Ostcnd,  Middelkerke,  Zee- 
(  gims,  ships,  and  aerodromes, 
by  a  Zeppelin, 
bud  Ost^' 
«ppeUn. 


January  21,     Allied  ^TJatorS 
February  1*.    T 

brogge  and 
February  22.  C 
March  7.  Brifa 
March  18.    Calm 


V 
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March  21.     Paris  bombarded  by  Zeppelins;  slight  damage  reported. 
March  24.    British  aviators  bombard  Hoboken,  Belgium,  and  damage  Ger- 
man submarines  in  dry-dock  there. 
March  27.    French  aviators  bombard  aerodromes  at  Frescati  and  barracks 

near  Strassburg. 
April    7.    Austriaa  aviators  bombard   Porgoritza,    Montenegro;    twelve 

fatalities. 
April  16.     French  aviator  bombards  Freiburg;  nine  fatalities. 
April  15-16.    Zeppelins  make  night  raid  on  east  coast  towns  of  England; 

damage  slight. 
April  16.    Amiens  bombarded  by  German  aviator;  seven  fatalities. 
April  17.    German  aviators  raid  Kent,  England,  in  daylight;  driven  off. 
April  18.    French  aviation  officer,  Garros,  lands  and  is  taken  prisoner  at 

Courtrai,  Belgium. 
April  20.     Bailjrstock,  Russian  Poland,  bombarded  by  tem  German  aviators. 
April  20.    2jeppelin  bombards  Oiechanow,  Russia;  damage  considerable. 
April  30.    Zeppelin  bombards  Ipswich,  England;  no  fatalities. 
April  30.    Allied  aviators  bombard  Ostend  and  cities  in  southern  Germany. 
May    7.    Russian  aviators  make  first  aerial  attack  on  Constantinople. 
May  10.    Zeppelins  make  night  raid  on  English  towns  in  Essex. 
May  16.    Zeppelin  raids  Calais;  two  fatalities. 
May  17.    Zeppelins  raid  Ramsgate,  England;  damage  slight. 
May  22.    Paris  bombarded  by  German  aviators;  no  damage. 
May  24.    Paris  again  visited  by  German  aviators;  no  damage. 
May  26.    East  coast  cities  in  England  raided  by  Zeppelins;  three  fatalities. 
May  26.    Aerodrome  at  Gontrode  damaged  by  allied  aviators. 
May  27.    Ten  French  aviators  bombard  chemical  factory  at  Ludwigshavoi, 

Germany;  damage  slight. 
May  28.    Venice  bombarded  by  Austrian  aviators;  damage  slight. 
May  28.    Italian  aviators  bombard  Trieste-Nabresina  Railway. 
May  80.    Austrian  naval  base  at  Pola  raided  by  Italian  dirigible. 
May  31.    London,  Ramsgate  and  towns  in  Kent,  England,  bombarded  by 

Zeppelins;  six  fatalities;  damage  slight. 
June    1.    East  coast  towns  in  Italy  bombarded  by  Austrian  aviators. 
June    8.    Twenty-nine  French  aviators  bombard  headquarters  of  the  Ger^ 

man  Crown  Prince;  damage  slight. 
June    4.    Zeppelins  visit  coast  towns  in  England;  damage  slight. 
June    5.    Grerman  aviator  bombards  Calais;  one  fatality. 
June    6.    Zeppelins  raid  east  coast  towns  in  England;  twenty-five  fatalities. 
June    7.    British  Flight  Lieutenant  Wameford  battles  with  a  Zeppelin 

over  Amansberg,  near  Ghent;  drops  bombs  on  the  dirigible  and  wrecks 

it;  crew  of  twenty-nine  killed. 
June    8.    Venice  bombarded  by  Austrian  aviator;  no  fatalities. 
June    8.    Lieutenant  Wameford  receives  Victoria  Cross. 
June  10.    Austrian  aviators  bombard  Kragojevatz;  damage  slight. 
June  13.    Italian  dirigible  raids  Austrian  naval  base  at  Pola. 
June  15.    Twenty-three  French  aviators  bombard  German  cities  of  Karls- 
ruhe, Pfalsburg,  and  Saveme;  eleven  fatalities. 
June  16.    Zeppelins  raid  British  coast  towns;  sixteen  fatalities. 
June  17.    Lieutenant  Wameford  killed  at  Paris  in  exhibition  flight. 
July    2.    Austrian  aviator  bombards  Cromons;  two  fatalities. 
July  27.    Verona  bombarded  by  Austrian  aviator;  no  fatalities. 
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